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PREFACE. 


In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  second  volume  of  the 
Eastern  Province  Magazine,  the  conductors  beg  to 
thank  the  reading  public  for  the  liberal  support  it  has 
received.  We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  express 
ourselves  more  strongly  than  usual  upon  this  point  on 
account  of  the  unavoidable  irregularity  with  which  the 
monthly  numbers  have  been  issued.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  a  deficient  labour-  supply  in  the  printing 
department  of  the  oflSce. 

This  deficiency,  through  the  operation  of  the  recent 
immigration  movement,  we  arc  happy  to  say  no  longer 
exists  ;  and,  in  fact  by  the  aid  of  some  increased  office 
facilities,  the  conductors  of  the  E.  P.  jMagazine  are 
able  to  effect  some  important  changes  in  the  former 
character  and  publication  of  the  Magazine,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  render  it  more  useful  than  it  has  yet  been, 
and  obtain  foi*  it  a  yet  larger  circulation. 
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iv. 

In  the  number  for  May  an  '*  Agricultural  Register  " 
was  appended  to  the  usual  contents  of  the  Magazine, 
the  reasons  for  which  alteration  were  stated  at  the 
time  in  the  editor's  notice. 

This  new  department  promises  to  be  so  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony,  that  it  will 
in  future  receive  primary  attention  from  the  editor. 
To  give  this  its  due  weight,  the  size,  shape,  and  period 
of  publication  will  all  be  altered  on  the  7th  of  October 
next ; — the  E.  P.  Magazine  will  be  continued  as  a  part 
of  a  Weekly  Paper,  treating  of  Agriculture,  Science, 
Literature,  and  giving  also  general  intelligence.  Its 
new  title  will  be  "  The  South  African  Register 
AND  Eastern  Province  Magazine  and  its  form  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenasum. 
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NAMAQUALAXD  AND  ITS  MINING  PROSPECTS. 


C Continued  from  page  642. J 

At  night  we  started  back  towards  Heiikries,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  crossed  the  greater  part  of  the  Bushman  flats 
towards  Een  Riet,"  our  horses  being  too  exhausted  to 
admit  of  our  travelling  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  From 
"  Kook  Fontein  "  1  determined  to  proceed  westward,  and  if 
practicable  to  visit  "  '''Koedas  "  near  the  Orange  River,  about 
120  miles  off,  as  *^Koedas  was  the  only  mine  that  had  been 
opened  in  the  northern  metaliferous  district,  and  I  expected 
that  it  would  enable  me  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  value  of  these  numerous  outcrops  of  ore,  which 
appear  to  extend  over  a  very  large  area. 

We  left  "  Kook  Fontein  "  on  the  14th  December, travelling 
north-west  across  the  sandstone  range  to  Klip  Fontein,  about 
seven  miles  off.  The  sandstone  terminates  within  about  two 
miles  of  Klip  Fontein,  and  gneiss  and  granite  again  appear. 
Serpentine  and  steatite  are  found  here,  and  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  making  pipes.  About  thirty  muids  of  grain 
(chiefly  wheat  and  rye) are  sown  on  Klip  Fontein,  and  the 
return  is  from  ten  to  twenty-fold  ;  a  very  much  larger 
quantity  might  be  sown. 
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About  three  miles  from  Klip  Foiitein  we  descended  the 
range  into  a  plain,  which  extends  between  chains  of  hills 
westward,  as  far  as  Ongvabis,  and  through  Ougrabis  Poorle 
to  Robbe  Bay.  An  almost  level  line  I  am  told  exists  from 
Robbe  Bay  to  the  base  of  this  range,  about  45  miles,  with  no 
hill  of  any  importance.  This  appeals  to  be  the  only  practi- 
cable line  for  a  Railway  lo  open  up  the  Concordia,  Henkries 
and  Vuurdood,  and  Kein  Nabeep  mines  should  they  prove 
sufficiently  remunerative.  Spectacle  and  Schaap  river 
might  be  connected  by  a  branch  diverging  from  Ougrabis. 
I  took  the  height  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  range  with 
an  Aneroid  Barometer,  and  also  the  elevation  of  other  points 
on  this  line,  upon  which  1  could  see  no  engineering  difficul- 
ties to  interfere  with  the  construction  of  a  railway,  if 
sufficient  copper  is  procured  to  justify  such  an  undertaking. 
On  reaching  *^Keis  we  left  the  wagon,  sending  it  on  to  the 
fountain  <)f  the  Chabises,  with  directions  to  await  our  arrival 
there ;  whilst  with  two  day'^s  provisiovjs,  but  without  a  guide, 
we  rode  up  the  mountain  to  ^^'Kosis,  and  thence  down 
the  *^Kein  ^^Nabeep  River ;  returning  across  the  country  by 
a  mountain  track,  and  reaching  Chabises  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  Joiirih  day,  with  knocked  up  horses,  faint  like 
ourselves  from  want  of  food,  not  from  fatigue.  In  this 
uninhabited  desolate  region,  without  a  vestige  of  grass,  or 
apparent  means  of  escape  from  death  by  starvation,  (unless 
our  horses  coidd  find  some  edible  bush  to  recruit  their  strength), 
— we  could  see  no  traces  of  our  wagon  !  The  sickening 
feeling  of  despair  that  came  over  me  as  we  hunted  for 
"  spoor  "  over  these  arid  flats  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
At  last,  we  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  the  spoor  of 
mules  ;  and  by  following  this,  we  at  last  cauglit  sight  of  the 
wagon,  about  four  miles  off,  and  reached  it  just  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  inspanning  to  trek  away, — having  given  us  up 
altogether,  and  there  being  nothing  for  the  mules  to  exist  upon 
in  that  neighbourhood.  On  this  excursion  we  seemed 
four  centres.  *  *  * 

We  next  travelled  westward  along  the  sandy  flats  to 
"Tanebees,"  where  the  wagon  was  left,  the  mules  being  too 
exhausted  to  proceed  further,  and  it  being  impracticable  at 
this  time  of  the  year  to  reach  ^"Kocdas  with  a  Nvagon.  There 
was  abundance  of  dry  grass  in  some  ])arts  of  these  flats,  and 
herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  natives  near  Tanebees  were 
grazing  on  them.  With  much  ditlieully,  1  at  last  .succeeded 
iu  hiring  two  young  mares  from  a  native,  and  proceeded  with 
a  ^uide  by  a  footpath  over  the  quartzite  range  to  Auuis,  and 
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thence  on  to  ^'^Koedas,  wliich  we  reached  on  the  third  day. 
Mr.  Damant  in  the  mean  time  rode  over  to  Stink  Fontein  " 
to  explore  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  the  sandstone  range 
appeared  to  end  there  ;  and  the  metamorphic  schists  and 
trap-dykes  again  appear  east  of  it,  evidently  metaliferous,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  centres  taken  along  the  east- 
ern line  of  junction.  From  two  of  the  indications  here,  which 
occur  in  quartz  veins,  intersected  by  dykes,  Mr.  Damant 
brought  samples.  On  the  road  to  *^Kodas  I  met  with  blue 
metamorphic  limestone,  and  porphyritic  and  sienitic  dykes 
in  the  schists,  after  passing  through  the  quartzite  which 
continues  northwards  through  the  *^Oooms  range  to  the 
Orange  River.  After  visiting  as  many  of  the  centres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  *^Ookosama  and  Orange  River  as  my 
limited  time  would  admit  of,  having  pledged  myself  to 
return  the  mares  on  the  sixth  day,  without  which  pledge 
they  would  not  consent  to  my  hiring  them  at  all,  I  returned 
to  Kodas. 

The  metaliferous  deposits  occur  in  this  district  as  at 
Henkries,  *^Kein  ^*Nabcep,  &c  ,  in  the  laminoe  of  the  gneiss 
near  igneous  rocks,  or  in  quartz  veins  near  their  intersection 
with  trap  dykes,  which  are  very  numerous  here,  running 
north  and  south  for  miles  across  the  broken-up  schists. 
These  trap  dykes  had  been  considered  lodes  by  some  persons, 
being  often  referred  to  as  "  the  settled  lodes  of  the  country." 
Several  of  these  "indications"  had  been  slightly  opened, 
and  I  found  in  many  instances  that  mere  slight  green  stains 
in  the  laminoe  of  the  schists  on  the  surface,  led  to  fine  samples 
of  rich  grey  and  vitreous  ore,  at  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet.  The 
indications  generally  seemed  like  those  at  Henkries,  very 
small  in  superficial  extent ;  but  with  the  exception  of  *^Kodas, 
none  had  been  opened, — the  different  Companies  very  wisely 
confining  themselves  to  testing  slightly  the  value  of  as  many  as 
they  could,  previous  to  sending  in  their  diagrams.  In  fact, 
the  era  of  min  'uig  had  not  yet  commenced  here,  thorough 
exploration  being  prudently  deemed  necessary.  At  ^•'Kodas, 
a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the 
gneiss  (70^  west)  upon  a  small  surface  indication  in  the 
fc^rin  of  loose  pieces  of  grey  ore  and  green  silicate  in  a  soft 
decomposed  lalcose  schist,  of  not  much  greater  extent  than 
the  area  of  the  shaft  itself.  This  loose  surface  ore  was 
found  connected  with  a  small  vein,  not  more  than  two  inches 
wide  at  the  lop,  and  increasing  in  wndth  as  it  descended, 
till  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  at  the  depth  of  sixty-six  feet, 
it  was  a  mass  of  yellow  pyrites  two  feet  six  inches  broad, 
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1  was  informed  that  near  the  surface  rich  sainples  of 
vitreous  copper  and  oxides  had  been  obtained,  which,  as 
they  descended,  had  been  replaced  by  purple  and  variegated 
pyrites,  and  the  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron.  I  was 
told  that  100  tons  of  copper  ore  had  been  raised  from  this 
shaft.  This  result  from  so  small  a  surface  indication,  is 
encouraging;  and  shews  that  the  numerous  s^mall  outcrops 
scattered  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country  along  the 
Orange  River,  should  not  be  condemned  without  examination. 
The  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  gneiss,  micaceous 
schists,  metamoiphic  quartzite  and  limestone  rocks  broken 
up  and  traversed  by  igneous  dikes,  with  extensive  develop- 
ment of  porphyritic  and  granitic  rocks.  I  saw  fine 
specimens  of  staurolite,  cyanite,  actynolite,  stilbite, 
tourmaline,  garnets,  &c  , — and  at  Annis  large  lumps  of  flint 
and  chalcedony,  which  the  natives  use  for  gun-flints. 

On  m3^  return  to  Tanebees,  1  started  with  Mr.  Daman t  on 
our  own  horses  to  Robbe  Bay,  sending  the  wagon  to  meet  us 
at  Ougrabis.  At  Robbe  Ray  the  quartize  rocks  dip 
35®  west,  and  continue  I  believe  to  Ougrabis  Poorte,  about 
14  miles  east ;  the  intervening  country  being  a  low  sandy 
undulating  plain,  with  a  few  scattered  stunted  bushes,  but 
no  grass,  or  water,  or  rock  visible,  until  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Poorte. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  wagon,  which  had  been  delayed  by 
the  heavy  sandy  road,  we  proceeded  to  Bonte  Koe,  over  a 
low  undulating  coinitry.  Here  we  left  the  wagon  again, 
and  rode  down  the  Kou^ie  River  to  its  mouth,  discovering 
several  small  "indications"  in  the  schists  and  gneiss,  some 
of  which  we  ascertained  were  on  private  property  ;  others 
were  already  applied  for.  The  country  was  so  b  irren  and 
burnt  up,  and  the  water  was  so  bad,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  one  of  our  horses  on  the  road  unable  to  stir,  and  the 
others  were  scarcely  able  to  get  back  again  to  the  wagon. 
Having  fortunately  obtained  a  fresh  horse,  I  rode  up  tlie 
Kousie  River  to  *'  Spectacle  "  and  "  Schaap  River  and 
thence  over  the  mountain  to  "  Kamaggas."  Here  I  intended 
remaining  for  several  days  to  explore  the  neighbourhood, 
and  recruit  our  mules  and  horses  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
day  after  my  arrival  T  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  which  induced  me  to  leave  Kamaggas  immediately,  to 
get  out  of  the  influence  of  its  marshy  ground,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  must  be  a  fertile  source  of  disease. 

I  did  not  recover  from  tliis  attack  of  fever  for  upwards  of  a 
uionlh,  and  reached  Ca])e  Towu  in  a  very  debilitated  state 


It  was  most  fortunate  that  Mr.  Damant  accompanied  me,  as 

I  should  otherwise  have  had  no  one  to  attend  to  me  during  the 
periods  of  delirium  and  unconsciousness,  and  the  extreme 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  tiavelling,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  this  severe  form  of  fever. 

From  the  lateness  ot  the  season  at  the  time  of  our  arrival 
in  Namaqualand,  and  from  the  burnt  up  slate  of  the  country, 
travelling  with  mules  or  oxen  had  become  almost  impractable  ; 
whilst  the  impossibility  of  hiring  or  purchasing  fresh  horses, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  our  own  from  the  frequent 
want  of  food  and  water,  rendered  exploration  not  only 
difficult  but  danyerous.  Our  difficulties  were  also  very 
much  increased  by  the  positions  of  centres  already  applied 
for  being  so  vaguely  defined  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossil  le  to  recognise  the  locality  intended,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  previous  explorers  frequently  put  up  no 
beacons  at  all,  or  placed  them  purposely  in  positions  where 
they  could  not  be  seen,  generally  at  a  distance  from,  and 
often  out  of  sight  of,  the  "  indication  "  on  which  the  centre 
was  taken  ;  so  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  we  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  we  had  been  re-discovering 
indications  on  centres  already  applied  for!  Finding  that 
much  valuable  time  was  likely  to  be  consumed  in  this 
unprofitable  kind  of  research,  1  hired  a  native  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  all  the  centres  previously  applied  for,  (and  through 
whose  instrumentality  I  believe  most  if  not  all  of  them  had 
been  obtained)  to  guide  me  to  some  spot  which  no  person  had 
yet  visited,  promising  him  also  that  if  he  succeeded  in  finding 
an  indication  which  should  be  considered  worth  working,  that 
the  suuj  of  £7  10s.  should  be  paid  to  him.  As  he  did 
succeed  in  discovering  an  indication,  I  consider  myself 
pledged  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  pay  him  this  sum  in 
the  event  of  this  centre  being  leased.  I  afterwards  made  a 
similar  arrangement  with  another  native,  who  is  now  I  believe 
huiiting  for  centres  upon  the  same  terms,  which  he  promised 
to  retani  for  us  until  Mr.  Dauiant's  return.  This  1  found 
was  the  plan  commonly  adopted  by  the  agents  of  the  difterent 
companies  in  that  part  of  Namaqualand, — most  of  the 
indications  being  discovered  by  natives  in  the  first  instance : 
in  fact  the  task  of  clambering  up  these  rugged  ridges  in 
the  sunnner  months  must  be  to  a  European  almost  a 
physical  impossibility. 

With  regard  to  the  general  prospects  of  mining  in  Namaqua- 
land, and  the  probability  of  the  numerous  surface  indications 
and  small  outcrops  of  copper  ore  improving  in  depths  and 


ultimately  proving  remunerative  or  otherwise,  I  thinl<  we 
have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory opinion.  A  thorough  geological  exploration  of  the 
country,  and  careful  examination  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  these  surface  deposits  is,  I  think,  necessary,  before  it  would 
be  judicious  to  engage  in  mining  speculations  in  so  wild  and 
arid  a  country,  where — in  the  first  instance  at  least — all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  all  the  materials  and  appliances  for 
mining  operations,  together  Avith  labor  and  the  means  of 
transport  must  be  imported  at  considerable  expense.  The 
probable  value  or  extent  of  these  indications  and  outcrops 
of  ore  cannot  be  determined  until  at  least  some  of'tl.em  are 
opened  out.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  none  of  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Henkries  and  the  Orange  River  had  been 
touched,  and  in  the  few  partially  opened  in  other  parts  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  richest  ores  were  invariably  near 
the  surface,  and  became  poorer  as  they  descended. 

In  several  cases  all  traces  of  ore  were  lost  after  descending 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  Some  in  consequence  had  already  been' 
abandoned,  and  I  could  plainly  see  that  nany  others  must  of 
necessity  also  be  abandoned  soon  from  the  same  cause, 
although  the  surface  indications  were  very  strong  and 
extensive,  and  extraordinary  expectations  had  been  formed 
of  their  richness.*  These  facts  show  that  great  caution  is 
necessary  before  deciding  upon  any  large  investment  of 
capital  in  this  (at  present)  comparatively  unknown  region, 
in  so  precarious  and  uncertain  a  speculation  as  mining. 
Still,  when  we  consider  that  surface  indications  and  outcrops 
of  rich  copper  ore  have  been  already  discovered  over  an 
extent  oi  many  hundreds  of  miles — that  with  very  few  excej)- 
tions,  no  attempt  whatever  has  yet  been  made  to  test  in  the 
slightest  manner  the  value  of  these  deposits — that  from  the 
three  or  four  mines  partiallv  opened  upwards  of  1,400  tons 
of  good  ore  have  been  already  shipped,  and  that  these  surf  ice 
mines  have  been  worked  as  common  quarries  in  tlie  rudest 
manner,  from  the  want  of  skilled  labor,  material  for  timber- 
ing, and  the  other  appliances  for  economical  mining,  (the 
deepest  and  only  shaft  being  only  11  fathoms,  and  the  others 
mere  open  workings  of  from  two  to  five  fathoms,)  it  vvill  be 
seen  that  there  is  sufficient  encouragement  for  legitimate 
enterprise  and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  capital.  Since 
my  return  I  have  seen  specimens  of  copper  "indications" 


Ten  mines  then  being  worked  are  named  amongst  those  liitely  to 
fail,  (dl  of  which  have  since  failed  as  predicted. — Kd. 
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from  Natal  precisely  similar  to  those  in  NamaqiialancI,  and 

upon  enquiry  I  was  informed  that  there  also,  as  in  Nama- 
land,  igneous  dykes  were  connected  with  or  in  close 
proximity  to  tlie  outcrops  of  copper. 

1  regret  very  much  that  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal  and  the  intense  heat  prevented  my  investigating 
the  interesting  question  of  the  probable '  age  of  these 
copper  deposits  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  if  (as 
appears  not  improbable)  it  be  found  that  the  trap  dykes  of 
the  Soverignty  (in  which  gold  is  confidently  reported 
to  have  been  found,)  are  coptemporaneous  with  the 
trap  dykes  of  Namaqualand  in  connection  with  which  the 
copper  so  frequently  occurs,  (and  in  which  gold  is  also 
asserted  to  exist,)  it  would  show  that  the  copper  deposits 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  i.e.,  since  the  formation  of 
the  Dicynodon  strata  (probably  the  equivalent  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone)  if  not  later,  and  just  before  or  during 
the  last  upheaval  of  this  continent  from  the  sea,  duringwhich 
upheaval  the  ocean  currents  produced  the  enormous  extent 
of  denunrlation  which  we  witness  in  the  GraafF-Reinet  and 
Colesberg  districts  wherever  the  existing  surface  was  not 
protected  by  the  basaltic  capping  poured  out  through  these 
dykes.  Whether  tlie  copper  was  produced  by  electrolysis 
when  in  contact  with  sea-water  at  this  time  in  which  case 
we  should  expect  the  deposits  to  be  merely  superficial, 
excepting  the  case  of  deep  fissures  or  lodes  or  by  segre- 
gation under  electro-magnetic  forces,  (or  by  some  unknown 
influence  of  "  the  infinitesmal  efforts''  of  that  circular 
magnetic  current  described  in  the  last  Blue  Book 
as  sweeping  under  the  present  Bushman-land,  &c., 
&c. !)  I  will  not  at  present  pretend  lo  decide,  nor  will  it 
materially  affect  the  practical  questions  which  we  have  to 
consider,  i.e., — 

1.  ^  Are  there  extensive  deposits  of  copper  ore  in 
Namaqualand  V  and 

2.  Can  the  ore  be  woiked  and  shipped  at  remunera- 
tive prices  V 

To  the  first,  the  Customs'  Returns  atford  a  practical  reply, 
the  second  I  think  can  only  be  answered  after  more  extended 
experience  and  information  than  we  at  present  possess. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  without  rail  or  tramway, 
and  with  no  f  )reign  or  sufficient  colonial  capital  to  assist  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  tvill  nol  pay  ;  and  I  fear  that  any  single  unaided  company 
that  attempted  it  would  only  be  expending  capital  to  benefit 
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later  adventurers  by  their  experience.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  no  expense  whatever  be  incurred  at  present 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  having  the  centres  ah'eady 
applied  for  fixed  and  surveyed. 

A  government  geologist  has  been  already  provided  for, 
and  may  be  soon  expected,  and  several  companies  are  already 
engaged  in  opening  and  testing  the  practical  value  of  their 
own  centres :  it  would  be  wise  I  think  to  await  the  result  of 
their  experience  and  his  report  before  determining  upon 
any  further  proceedings.  It  is  necessary  that  some  person 
should  be  sent  to  point  out  the  centres  when  the  government 
commissioner  is  prepared  to  affix  the  government  seal,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given.  Afier  this  a  year  is  allowed 
for  framing  and  sending  in  the  diagrams.  This  time  might 
be  judiciously  employed  in  opening  and  testing  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  centres  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
which  are  worthy  of  being  retained  on  lease. 

When  this  has  been  done,  if  it  prove  that  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  success,  a  corupany  can  be  formed  to  work  them. 
Should  this  plan  be  decided  on  I  should  recommend  that  the 
centres  near  ^^Abin-^'^Hanos,  be  first  examined,  as  being 
the  nearest, — these  at  Vuurdood  can  be  afterwards  attended 
to  when  the  means  of  transport  are  more  readily  obtainable. 


WONTES  SCHONTEN'S  VOYAGES. 

[Cnotinned.) 
ASCENT  or  TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 


Two  lofty  mountains  surround  Table  Bay  :  the  one  called 
the  Lion's  Mountain,  and  the  other  Table  Mountain, — the 
latter  deriving  its  name  from  its  table-like  appearance.  I 
had  visited  the  Lion's  Mountain*  in  1658,  and  they  related 
marvellous  stories  about  the  top  of  the  Table  Mountain,  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  deterred  most  persons  from 
visiting  it,  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
companions  ;  but  at  last  I  prevailed  upon  tho  boatswain  and 
carpenter  of  our  ship  to  join  me. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April, 
we  made  for  the  land,  and  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  had  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain.  We  then 
commenced  our  ascent,  and  first  got  over  a  high  ridge  or 


Now  commonly  called  the  Lion's  Head. 
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spur  of  the  mountain,  after  crossint^  which  we  found  our- 
selves again  in  a  deep  hollow,  which  we  had  to  go  along, 
passing  over  a  strong  stream  of  water,  and  found  this  hollow 
way  beset  with  large  fiagments  of  rock,  and  thick — almost 
impervious — wood,  which  seemed  a  most  favourable  haunt 
for  lions,  tigers,  and  such  animals. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  boulders,  we  were  compelled 
again  to  descend  into  the  ravine  ;  and  after  a  little  while, 
we  were  forced  to  scramble  over  some  of  these  rocks, 
whereby  we  reached  about  mid-way  of  the  ascent,  and  there 
the  boatswain  felt  so  exhausted  that  we  left  him  part  of  the 
provisions  we  had  taken  with  us,  when  he  promised  to  wait 
two  hours  for  us,  but  if  we  did  not  make  our  appearance  by 
that  time,  he  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  return  homeward  to  a 
house  in  the  town  which  we  had  agreed  upon ;  we  then  pro- 
ceeded upward,  leaving  him  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a 
lofty  tree. 

My  companion  and  I  then  began  our  further  ascent,  when 
we  reached  a  deep  chasm,  or  gully,  which  did  not  appear 
more  than  four  feet  in  breadth,  along  which  on  our  left  the 
mountain  rose  up  precipitously  to  a  fearful  height.  On  our 
right,  we  had  a  deep  ravine,  leaving  a  very  narrow  footpath, 
so  that  we  were  forced  at  various  spots  to  scramble  up 
by  holding  fast  with  our  hands  to  plots  of  grass  or 
shrubs,  finding  the  path  more  and  more  precipitous,  and 
obstructed  by  rocks  which  we  had  to  crawl  over.  At  last 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  ravine  between  the  highest 
ridges  of  this  singular  mountain  ;  this  passage  appears 
from  below  like  a  narrow  rent. 

We  found  the  top  of  the  mountain  covered  with  grass  and 
sweetly-scented  flowers,  and  we  were  also  struck  by  a  loud 
and  remarkable  echo,  which,  repeating  the  sounds  three 
or  four  times,  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  boatswain  we  had 
left  behind,  although  we  could  not  see  him.  Here  we 
enjoyed  some  biscuit  and  cheese,  which,  with  a  little  aniseed 
liqueur  we  had  brought  with  us,  wonderfully  refreshed  us, 
although  we  found  no  water.  After  enjoying  this  refresh- 
ment, we  proceeded  again  upwards,  and  passed  by  several 
pieces  of  rock  so  singularly  poised,  that  it  appeared  surprising 
that  none  of  them  were  thrown  down  the  ravine  by  their 
own  weight ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  proceeded,  we  heard 
some  fearful  noises,  apparently  coming  from  stones  or  rocks, 
which,  from  the  soil  around  them  giving  way,  were  tumbling 
downwards.  We  thus  continued,  until  the  last  rocks 
seemed  to  rise  up  perpendicularly  On  either  side,  leaving  a 
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passage  of  only  six  or  seven  feet  between  us  ;  after  passing 
which,  we  at  length  reached  the  upper  Table  land,  where 
the  lovely  sunshine  greeted  them,  when  we  found  that  it  was 
one  hour  after  mid-day,  so  that  we  had  been  constantly 
ascending  this  mountain  for  about  six  hours, — from  seven 
o'clock  in  ihe  morning. 

The  first  thing  we  sought  for  on  reaching  the  summit  was 
fresh  water  to  allay  our  thirst,  which  was  excessive, 
and  this  we  soon  found  in  the  hollows  of  some  of  the  locks, 
evidently  produced  from  the  heavy  rainy  clouds  which  con- 
stantly gather  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  this  water 
we  found  deliciously  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  we  enjoyed 
it  particularly  from  the  parching  thirst  which  we  had 
suffered  in  our  long  and  painful  walk,  but  we  partook  of 
it  very  prudently  taking  but  small  quantities  at  a  time. 
We  then  walked  along  to  the  outer  ridges  of  this 
Table  land  to  see  and  enjoy  the  extended  view  pre- 
sented to  us  around.  Table  Bay  and  all  the  other  mountains 
around  seemed  dwindled  into  the  smallest  space  ; — we  hardly 
recognised  our  ships  lying  at  anchor,  they  appeared  but 
little  specks  ;  even  the  castle,  the  buildings,  and  gardens 
around  could  hardly  be  defined ;  iind  the  Lion's  and 
other  mountains  near  us  seemed  but  insignificant  hillocks, 
while  our  view  landward  was  bounded  by  another  range  of 
lofty  mountains  about  forty  miles  off. 

The  Table  Mountain  was  ha])pily  free  from  any  cloud  ; 
it  is  froquenth  covered  with  heavy  clouds  on  its  summit,  which 
descend  almost  half  way  down.  So  long  as  these  continue 
to  lie  there  it  bloNvs  a  violent  gale  in  the  Bay,  so  that  no 
boat  can  venture  to  or  from  the  shipping ;  and  during 
that  time  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  extremely 
dangerous. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain  our  biscuit,  cheese,  and  a 
little  aniseed  liqueur,  with  the  refreshing  clear  water  of  the 
rock,  afforded  us  a  sober  meal  ;  the  tufted  grass  formed  our 
table-clotli,  two  stones  served  as  our  camp-stools,  and  our 
hands  were  ttn'ued  into  drinking  cups, — the  whole  affording 
us  more  t^xcitemeut  than  eas  ,  But  we  could  not  refrain 
from  pouring  forth  our  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
blessings  we  weie  enjoying,  and  for  His  works  which  we  were 
contem])lating  around  us. 

After  a  s  )mewhat  hasty  meal,  we  a.ose  to  walk  about  lest 
our  limbs  should  becouie  so  stiffened  as  to  hinder  us  in  our 
descent.  We  first  directed  our  coiu'se  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain,  from  whence  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
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the  Cabo  Faco,*  with  the  higli  mountains  enclosing  it,  but 
which,  from  ^le  elevation  they  were  looked  upon  by  us, 
appeared  quite  diminutive,  but  no  part  of  the  mountain 
part  facing  assumed  so  fearful  an  aspect  as  that 
Table  Bay,  on  returning  we  approached  this  ridge  which 
seemed  to  crown  a  precipitous  vvall,  that  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  valley  below.  The  sight 
was  truly  fearful  as  we  looked  over  this  ledge  down  the 
precipice.  The  table  land  was  everywhere  covered  with 
lovely  verdure,  and  a  few  shrubs  almost  amounting  to  small 
trees ;  the  grass  was  nowhere  beaten  down  from  the  violence 
of  strong  winds  as  about  the  to^vn,  but  standing  erect,  with 
several  aromatic  and  sweetly  scei^ted  llowers,  so  that  the 
winds  do  not  appear  to  have  so  scorching  an  effect  as  in  the 
lands  below.  VVe  saw  no  animals,  except  a  few  birds,  but 
the  excrements  of  bucks  and  deer  of  several  kinds  were 
abundant;  neither  did  we  see  any  lake  nor  large  sheet  of 
water,  and  still  less  any  fish,  which  they  confidently  asserted 
would  be  found  here.  Water,  however,  is  everywhere  found 
in  little  crevices  between  the  rocks,  collected  there  by  the 
heavy  dews  which  constantly  gathers  round  the  summit  of 
this  mountain,  but  no  fish  nor  any  living  animal  is  to  be 
found  in  them. 

Perceiving  by  the  decline  of  the  sun  that  it  was  about 
three  o'clock,  and  thus  quite  time  to  return,  we  scratched  our 
names  on  some  of  the  large  slabs  of  rock  which  enclose  one 
side  of  the  kloof  we  had  to  descend.  Wefound  the  descent 
as  painful  as  the  ascent,  as  from  the  slipperiness  of  the  grass 
we  were  compelled  to  endeavour  to  slide  down  backwards, 
occasionally  holding  fast  by  some  of  the  tufts  of  grass.  We, 
however,  reached  in  safety  the  spot  at  which  we  had  left  our 
boatswain  in  the  mornhig,  where  we  found  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  tied  to  a  bush,  as  a  sign  to  us  that  he  had 
quitted  the  spot;  we  continued  our  descent,  but  soon  found 
that  we  were  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  we  should  have 
have  done,  for  in  the  hurry  to  descend  we  got  into  a  deep 
gully,  and  a  most  unpleasant  wilderness  (een  gantsch  naare 
valley,  en  angstrallige  wildernis)  where  the  rill  of  water 
coming  from  the  mountain  fell  into  various  holes  and  gullies 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  entangled,  the  precipitous 
rocks  frowning  around  us  ;  and,  in  the  search  for  a  path  to 
escape,  we  got  amongst  thorns,  nettles,  and  brushwood,  so 
that  lor  some  time  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
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proceed.  The  path  by  which  we  had  come  down  was  so 
steep,  that  it  appeared  quite  impossible  to  return  by  the 
same,  and  the  evening  shades  were  ah'eady  warning  us  to 
hasten  home, — for  we  had  little  desire  to  make  this  spot  our 
abode  for  the  night,  as  it  seemed  a  haunt  every  way  favorable 
for  wild  animals.  We  therefore  rested  awhile,  and  took  a 
copious  draught  of  the  limpid  stream,  by  which  we  were 
much  refreshed,  and  determined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of 
lions  or  tigers  in  this  nook,  we  commenced  climbing  on 
hands  and  feet  over  the  rocks  from  which  we  had  descended 
and  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  on  our  former  road,  but  not 
without  much  pain  from  the  stinging  nettles  which  abound- 
ed ;  from  thence  we  continued  to  follow  a  right  course 
towards  the  town  although  darkness  had  already  set  in,  but 
we  soon  encountered  another  sad  difficulty,  for  we  suddenly 
fell  over  the  ancles  into  a  bog  and  up  to  the  neck  in  high 
rushes,  and  in  floundering  our  way  through  this  we  dis- 
turbed some  large  birds,  which  starting  out  of  their  nests 
made  so  rustling  a  noise,  that  our  carpenter,  who  was  a-head 
of  me,  fancying  that  some  lion  or  tiger  was  about  to  spring 
upon  him,  emiited  a  most  fearful  scream.  On  recovering 
from  our  fright  we  found  that  the  noise  had  pro- 
ceeded from  these  birds]  we  then  pus'ied  on  until  we  happily 
got  sight  of  the  town  and  castle,  and  soon  rejoined  our 
boatswain  who  had  returned  to  town  from  feeling  hungry 
and  thirsty. 

We  gave  him  an  account  of  our  adventures,  stayed  on 
shore  that  night,  and  returned  on  board  the  next  morning, 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  our  clothes  much  tattered  by 
the  injuries  they  had  sustained.  Tiie  only  animals  we  had 
seen  on  that  journey  were  a  few  snakes. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  April  we  observed  the  holy  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  and  on  the  10th  the  splendid  ship,  the  "  Fuyd 
Palsbroek"  arrived  in  Table  Bay  from  the  Fatherland, 
having  left  it  in  November  last,  in  comi)any  with  the  ship 
*'  Amersfort,"  made  their  passage  round  the  north  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  having  parted  company 
in  a  heavy  gale,  they  had  not  met  again 

They  brought  us  the  following  intelligence, — that  a 
fearful  epidemic  or  pestilence  was  raging  in  our  mother 
country  ;  that  the  English  having  quarrelled  with  us,  had 
already  taken  possession  of  New  Netherlands,-'^  (Jiiima  and 

*  These  are  the  settleinunts  which  the  Dutch  then  had  in  North 
America,  and  of  whioli  they  wore  dispossessed  l»y  nn  expedition  sent  out 
in  time  of  peace.  Vide  liaticrofl's  History  of  the  United  IStates,  chap, 
10,  vol.  1. 
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other  places ;  that  both  in  Holland  and  England  vast 
preparations  were  making  for  war,  so  that  a  disastrous  breach 
of  peace  was  hourly  expected,  but  they  still  hoped  to  avert 
this  calamity ;  that  the  last  return  fleet  had  reached  home 
but  very  late  in  the  year,  and  in  a  crippled  state  from  tbe 
large  number  of  their  crew  being  either  dead  or  sick. 

•They  brought  us  many  other  unpleasant  scraps  of  news, 
so  that  our  spirits  were  much  affected  by  the  many  dangers 
and  disasters  which  would  befall  us  (as  they  did)  on  our 
return  voyage.  We  were  thus  the  more  induced  to  follow 
up  the  orders  we  had  brought  with  us  trom  Batavia,  to  await 
here  until  we  were  joined  by  the  two  ships  from  which  we 
had  parted  on  the  voyage,  so  that  we  might  all  be  united  on 
our  departure  hence. 

The  first  of  these  ships,  the  "  Koge,"  arrived  here  safely 
on  the  14th  of  April,  having  left  Batavia  on  the  1st  February, 
in  company  with  the  ship  "  Nieuwenhaven,"  but  they  had  also 
parted  from  each  other  on  the  voyage.  Near  to  this  coast 
they  had  seen  two  ships,  whic  they  had  reason  to 
suspect  were  English.  Happily  also  the  second 
ship  "  Nieuwenhaven  "  also  came  to  anchor  two  days  after 
to  our  great  joy.  Every  exertion  was  then  made  to  provide 
the  ships  with  fresh  water,  fuel,  stock,  and  everything  else 
required  for  our  voyage.  Great  activity  prevailed  for  nome 
days,  and  on  the  22nd  April,  on  a  lovely  day,  we  took  our 
departure  with  twelve  ships  (the  ship  "Umpaat  Boorn"  having 
never  again  been  heard  of),*  and  off  Robben  Island  we 
hailed  the  **  Amrisfoort "  standing  in  from  Holland,  but  we 
avoided  all  communication,  as  they  informed  us  that  a 
pestilential  fever  was  raging  on  board,  and  that  sixty  men 
were  then  lying  sick  in  their  hammocks. 


*  This  was  one  of  the  fleet  which  had  left  Batavia  in  company  with 
the  other  vessels,  but  in  a  gale  oft'  the  Mauritius  had  been  last  seen 
labouring  heavily  and  in  distress. 
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NARRATIVE 

Of  an  Expedition  to  the  North-  West  of  Lake  Ngami,  extend- 
ing to  the  capital  of  Dehahe's  territory^  via  Souka  Rive?', 
hitherto  an  unexplored  portion  nf  Africa, 

BY  F.  GREEN,    ESQ. — COMMUNICATED  BY  MR  HALL. 


{Contimied  from  page  669,  vol.  1.) 
We  took  our  departure  from  the  wagons  about  the  9th 
February,  steering  a  course  north  by  east.  We  bivouacked 
near  a  large  vlej-water  the  same  night,  distant  nearly  twenty 
miles.  Here,  elephants  had  paid  frequent  visits,  and  we 
were  rather  sanguine  that  they  would  continue  to  drink  at 
the  same  water  until  disturbed  by  us;  we,  therefore, selected 
a  spot  for  our  bivouac  at  some  little  distance  from  the  vley, 
when  after  a  hearty  repast  we  retired  for  the  night. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  we  were  on  the  point  of  making 
a  start,  supposing  that  the  elephants  had  disappointed  us, 
when  we  espied  a  fresh  lot  of  Bushmen,  who  hurriedly 
came  up  to  inform  us  that  a  large  bull  had  passed  during 
the  night  at  a  short  distance  from  our  sleeping  place.  The 
option  of  following  the  elephant's  track  was  kindly 
surrendered  to  me  by  my  friend,  and  I  gladly  availed  myself 
of  the  chance  of  finding  him.  The  sun  had  not  long  saluted 
us  with  his  brilliant  rays,  when  I  took  up  the  spoor  and 
bade  Mr.  W.  a  farewell  for  the  day.  T  follovved  close  on  the 
heels  of  this  elephant  without  intermission,  until  an  hour 
prior  to  sun-sent,  when,  the  mighty  beast  was  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  me.  A  few  moments  before  I  felt  an 
attack  of  fever  rapidly  coming  on,  and  though  I  was 
seized  with  the  usual  weakness  I  always  experienced  prior 
to  the  attack,  I  seemed  to  forget  it  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  hastened  forwards  until  I  found  myself  within 
thirty  paces  of  his  colossal  form,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  some 
time  before  he  shewed  his  side,  and  that  object  at  was  last 
effected  by  giving  a  shrill  low  whistle,  which  I  followed  with 
a  shot  from  my  trusty  rifle.  At  the  same  moment  one  of  my 
Damaras  ffred,  but  most  unaccountal>le  to  relate,  missed  the 
elephant.  The  brute  tinned  towards  us  on  receiving  the 
contents  of  my  rifle,  and  ran  a  short  distance  at  a  most 
incredible  ])ace;  my  Damaras  took  to  flight,  leaving  me 
alone,  but  1  reniained  as  motionless  as  the  ground  on  which 
J  lay,  concealed  partly  by  a  small  bush.    I  was  not  sorry  to 
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perceive  that  I  was  unnoticed,— the  monster  changing  his 
course  and  passing  me  within  a  few  paces.  I  re-loaded 
whilst  watching  his  movements  with  some  degree  of  anxiety, 
aud  the  next  moment  he  fell  on  his  hind  quarters  with  a 
crash.  This  was  the  first  elephant  bull  I  had  ever 
encountered  on  foot,  and  my  heart  beat  in  double  quick  time 
as  1  viewed  the  "  mighty  ranger  of  the  forest  *'  prostrated  in 
the  dust  by  a  single  shot.  True,  I  fired  two  shots  afterwards, 
but  it  was  to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  his  dying  struggles. 
The  bullet  from  my  rifle  had  penetrated  his  lungs,  and  had 
actually  passed  out  behind  the  opposite  shoulder  to  that 
which  it  had  entered.  This  was  the  only  instance  I  had 
witnessed  of  a  gun  driving  wiih  such  amazing  force,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  will  call  ibrth  a  question  of  doubt 
from  many  of  the  sportsman  world.  My  hiend,  Mr.  W., 
had  on  many  occasions  found  his  bullets  near  the  skin  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  which  they  had  entered,  and  could 
scarcely  credit  the  tact,  that  a  rifle  could  drive  with  greater 
force. 

I  w'as  compelled  to  leave  two  of  the  natives  with  the 
carcase,  and  turn  my  head  homewards,  as  we  could  find  no 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  very  weak  from  the 
fever,  which  brought  also  an  unquenchable  thirst,  I  was 
to  journey  on  in  company  with  my  Damras  until  twelve 
o'clock  that  night  before  reaching  w^ater,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  could  have  continued  on  for  another  mile.  I  had  no 
sooner  thrown  my  exhausted  frame  down  on  the  w^et  dewy 
grass,  than  1  fell  into  a  broken  and  dreamy  slumber, — 
although  1  was  sufJ'ering  from  a  most  severe  headache  and 
in  the  heigth  of  the  fever.  I  awoke  at  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning  and  arrived  at  our  bivouac  shortly  before 
noon,  and  just  in  time  to  meet  Mr.  W.,  who  was  about 
starting  on  another  excursion  :  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
finding  any  fresh  tracks,  but  was  fortunate  in  d-scovering  a 
young  bull  elephant  which  he  had  wounded  a  few  days 
previous.  This  was  the  fourth  elephant  out  of  one  troop 
which  he  had  killed  single-handed  in  one  day ;  the  other 
three  were  shot  dead,  and  lay  wnthing  a  space  of  one 
hundred  yards ;  he  wounded  a  fifth  on  the  same  occasion 
which  he  felt  pretty  certain  must  have  also  expired.  I 
knew  my  companion  on  a  previous  occasion  to  lay  low  six 
elephants  in  succession,  with  six  shots.  What 
would  a  certain  African  hunter  at  home  say  to  this, 
when  he  is  stated  to  have  fired  so  many  shots  at  a  single 
elephant  before  conquering  him  ?    Two  days  subsequent  to 
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my  killing  my  first  bull,  during  the  lapse  of  which  Mr.  W. 
shot  a  buffalo,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  reached  a 
dry  river  course,  called  by  the  Makalakas  "  Guaka  "  river, 
and  the  following  morning  we  started  off  in  search  of  the 
traces  of  elephants.    My  companion  selected  one  direction 
whilst  I  continued  in  another; — not   being  successful  I 
returned  the  same  afternoon.     Here  1  was  delayed  for  four 
days  in  awaiting  the  return  of  Mr.  W.,  during  which  time 
I  nad  not  met  with  a  single  fresh  trace  of  an  elephant,  nor 
could  I  procure  anything  to  shoot  to  afford  food  for  my 
people,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  night  I  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  to  the  wagon.    My  servants  had 
already  fasted  three  days,  and  as  they  sensibly  informed 
me  that  they  could  not  live  without  eating ,  I  could  not  act 
otherwise ;    X  must  here  state   that  we  had  heard  such 
favorable  accounts  respecting  the  abundance  of  game  in 
this  direction  that  we  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  chase  for  a  supply  of  food  for  all  hands 
Several  days  subsequent  to  my  departure  from  the  "  Guaka" 
river  found  me  hunting  to  the  westward  of  the  wagons;  I 
had  left  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  W.,  acquainting  him  of  all 
particulars  relative  to  my  abandoning  our  former  design,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  my  future  plans,  to  which  I  received 
shortly  afterwards  an  answer,  in  which  he  stated  his  regret 
at  our  anticipated  expedition  having  failed,  and  that  he 
would  join  us  as  soon  as  he  could  have  the  tusks  of  three 
elephants  which  he  had  killed  transported  to  the  wagons. 
The  spot  I  had  selected  for  my  bivouac  was  near  a  chain  of 
small  vleys,  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  the  wagons.  Its 
situation  was  rather  low,  the  countiy  on  either  side  being 
much   more    elevated,    consequently    it   was  unhealthy. 
During  my  absence  from  the  wagons  I  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  my  hunting  ; — I  never  lost  a  single  elephant  which 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with,  and  I  brought  down 
some  fine  ancient  bulls,  one  in  particular  was  of  gigantic 
size,  and  T  much  doubt  whether  the  old  African  hunters 
would  credit  the  measurement,  viz.,  yb//r^e^M  feet  four  inches , 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  shoulder,  fair  measurement, 
that  is  exclusive  of  the  curve  from  the  shoulder  to  the  back. 
One  tusk  which  was  i)crfcct  measured  six  feet  seven  inches 
iu  length,  its  weight  was  only  eighty  five  pounds,  English 
weight,  which  was  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the 
elephant.    It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  smaller  bulls 
carry  the  largest  sized  and  weightiest  tusks, — 1  have  scon 
iubtances  of  this  being  the  case  also. 
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Mr.  W.  reached  mo  in  coinpany  with  the  wagons  on  the 
27th  February.  He  had,  as  usuiil,  been  far  more  successful 
than  I  in  the  number  of  elephants  killed,  though  the  weight  of 
ivory  procured  by  my  own  shooting  exceeded  that  of  his. 
This  must  be  only  attributed  to  my  better  fortune  in  meeting 
with  older  and  heavier  tusked  bulls,  and  my  not  hunting  cow 
elephants,  as  he  was  a  far  superior  hunter  in  every  respect 
to  myself.  On  the  same  evening  we  made  preparations  for 
another  hunt ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning  it  was  arranged 
between  us  that  we  should  select  different  directions,  and 
endeavour  to  meet  with  each  other  on  the  following  da}'. 
I  took  the  accustomed  farewell  of  him,  but  alas !  T  little 
thought  for  the  last  time,  and  that  a  dreadful  fate  awaited 
him.  Who  that  has  not  travelled  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  with 
a  sincere  and  only  friend,  and  shared  with  him  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  hunter's  life,  can  judge  of  the  feelings  which 
so  shocking  an  event  occasioned  ?  The  imagination  can 
never  picture  the  real  feelings  of  one  destined  to  lose  his 
companion  by  so  fearful  an  end.  It  is  pain  to  me  to  have 
to  allude  to  the  circumstance,  and  as  the  particulars  have 
already  been  given  in  the  Cape  Monilor  of  the  —  December, 
'56,  1  shall  refrain  from  adding  a  repetition  of  them  in  my 
narrative.  I  must  only  assert  that  after  the  sad  catastrophe 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  follow  after  another  elephant,  though 
at  times  1  would  be  seized  with  a  feeling  of  vengence. — And 
again  the  au  ful  truth  would  flash  across  my  mind  that  it  was 
a  warning  to  myself,  and  I  bade  adieu  to  a  country  I  never 
wish  to  visit  again.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence 
that  a  favourite  servant  (a  Damara,  who  accompanied  the 
late  Mr.  Wahlberg  on  all  his  hunting  expeditions,  and  had 
killed  several  elephants  in  company  with  his  late  master) 
met  with  a  similar  fate  about  six  weeks  afterwards. — He  was 
caught  by  a  wounded  buffalo,  of  which  he  was  in  close  pursuit 
and  mangled  in  too  horrible  a  manner  to  relate:  he  expired 
on  the  fourteenth  day  after  from  his  wounds. 

1  reached  the  Lake  in  company  with  the  late  Mr. 
Wahlberg's  wagons  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
May,  where  I  remained  for  the  purpc  se  of  recruiting  my 
oxen  until  the  beginning  of  June.  I  have  spoken  in  a 
former  part  of  my  journal  of  having  launched  a  boat  on  the 
Lake  waters ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  convej  an  idea  of 
the  surprise  and  absurd  notions  entertained  by  the  natives 
respecting  its  movements,  especially  when  under  sail. — On 
some  occasions,  when  swiftly  passing  their  own  canoes 
against  the  Tonka  stream,  they  would  raise  their  hands  in 

iJ  VOL.  II. 
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bewilderment,  exclaiming  to  their  friends — "  It  is  God  !  it  is 
God  !"  During  the  whole  extent  of  the  journey  up  the  river 
the  same  surprise  was  manifested ;  the  natives  in  many 
places  flocking  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  white  chiefs  barge. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  there  exists  a  great  variety  of 
different  species  of  fish  in  the  "  Tonka "  river.  I  myself 
have  enumerated  no  less  than  eighteen  dkiinci  species. 
Regarding  the  varieties  of  the  African  Rhinoceros,  in 
addition  to  those  already  described,  the  natives  speak  of  a 
small  black  rhinoceros  as  existing  to  the  north  of  the  Lake, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  not  half  the  size  of  the  other  species — 
the  black.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, as  I  have  neither  seen  the  animal  nor  any  traces  of 
one  of  the  size  mentioned.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  rhinoceros 
which  appears  to  be  a  link  between  the  white  and  black 
species  :  it  feeds  on  grass  as  well  as  bush.  I  followed  the 
tracks  of  one  on  the  Tonka  River,  but  unfortunately  did  not 
meet  with  the  animal.  My  friend,  Mr  Chapman,  informs 
me  that  he  shot  one,  so  that  I  shall  leave  it  to  hin  to  furnish 
the  particulars.  Speaking  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  Bushmen 
state  that  the  black  species  "  Borele,"  is  known  to  kill  the 
elephant;  that  they  have  most  desperate  battles  is  certain. 
A  party  of  these  "  children  of  the  desert "  brought  me  the 
end  of  a  huge  bull's  tusk  on  one  occasion,  together  with 
some  pieces  which  I  perceived  to  have  been  freslily  broken. 
Upon  enquiring  the  cause  they  stated  it  to  have  occurred  in 
fighting  with  a  "  Boreli,"  they  had  witnessed  the  battle.  I 
enquired  if  the  elephant  had  killed  his  antagonist,  they 
replied  that  after  a  fight  ot  long  duration  that  both  retreated, 
so  that  1  concluded  this  instance  to  have  terminated  in  a 
drawn  battle.  Upon  my  return  from  my  first  expedition  to 
the  interior,  I  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Livingstone  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  natives  near  the  Lake,  that  the  black 
rhinoceros  not  unfrequently  kills  the  elephant  in  their 
combats.  The  natives  also  affirm  that  so  great  is  the 
strength  of  the  elephant  that  he  has  been  known  to  break  the 
back  of  a  rhinoceros  with  a  single  blow  of  his  trunk. 

My  journey  from  the  Lake  to  the  coast  was  unattended 
with  any  thing  of  interest  wortli  relating  ;  indeed,  I  have 
already  so  lengthened  that  portion  of  my  journal  alluding 
to  the  territory  of  "  Debubes,"  and  subsequently  to  the 
north-eastward  of  the  "  N'gami,"  that  1  fear  it  will  have  been 
only  tiresome  to  the  general  reader.  But  anything  respect- 
^Djg;  my  novel  expedition  which  I  have  overlooked,  and  1  am 
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sure  there  is  much  to  call  forth  censure,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  my  hasty  journey  and  short  stay  at  the 
capital  of  "Debabes"  prevented  my  eliciting  further  infor- 
mation, and  that  also  in  the  few  notes  I  made,  I  had  no  other 
design  tban  to  furnish  an  account  of  my  travels  for  the 
gratification  of  my  family,  not  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  If  I  could  believe  that  any 
portion  of  my  narrative,  however  small,  has  afforded  either 
amusement  or  interest  to  the  public  I  should  feel  happy  at 
the  result  of  the  few  hours  I  have  devoted  to  the  few  pages 
I  have  written. 


FOREST  AUTOBIOGMPHIES. 

No.  8. — The  Fungus. — fConiinuedJ. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  it  is  as  the  Genius 
of  the  Fungi  that  1,  in  these  cicsing  papers  of  the  Forest 
Autobiographies  ask  his  attention  to  my  history  ;  and  that 
already  I  have  appeared  before  him  in  two  distinct  forms. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  Mushroom  when  T  illustrated  the 
general  structure  of  my  class,  and  the  second  that  of  Mer- 
iillus  Lachrffmans  to  give  as  vivid  an  idea  as  possible  of 
myself  in  the  character  of  Undertaker,  the  remover  of  the 
dead  1  am  here  now  in  another  form,  and  stand  forth  the 
dread  Nemesis  of  the  regefahle  world,  the  Avenger. 

Silent,  invisible,  ever  active,  ever  present,  I,  it  is  who  in 
this  form  punish  all  breaches  of  those  laws,  the  observance 
of  which  can  alone  ensure  health  and  vitality,  and  conse- 
quently permanance  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  giving  hereby 
one  of  the  numerous  illustrations,  with  which  all  nature 
abounds,  of  the  unity,  of  the  destroying  and  conservative 
forces  in  creation.  In  performing  this  function,  I  unite  in 
my  proper  self  the  offices  of  all  the  necessary  Ministers  of 
justice.  Of  Detectives  I  am  the  most  vigilant,  of  Judges  the 
most  inflexible,  of  Executioners  the  most  fatal.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration.  Certain  plants  are  gifted  with  such 
amazing  fecundity,  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  w^ould 
quickly  encroach  upon  the  legitimate  territories  of  others, 
not  in  these  respects  so  highly  favoured.  If  such  sort  of 
vegetable  annexation  were  not  checked,  the  time  would 
come  when  the  present  variety  in  form  and  color  among 
plants  would  cease  to  cheer  the  eye  with  its  beautiful  con- 
trasts and  delightful  harmonies      When  and  where  so  great 
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a  calamity  is  ihreateiied,  there  am  I  constantly  to  detect  it, 
and  as  instantly  to  put  in  execution  the  sternest  natural  law 
against  it.  My  legionaries  swarm  up  to  the  contest,  and 
the  strong  spoiler  is  beaten  back  within  his  proper  domin- 
ions. Again  ;  all  plants  that  become  sickly  and  drooping 
and  yet  linger  on,  cumbering  the  ground,  taking  up  the 
food  and  occupying  the  place  which  healthy  plants  alone 
can  turn  to  good  account;  break  one  of  the  most  stringent 
of  the  economical  laws  of  their  kingdom.  Where  such 
conduct  is  manifested,  there  also  am  I,  with  keenest  scrutiny 
to  find  it  out,  and  sternest  resolve  to  compel  the  weak  and 
unprofitable  to  be  gone.  In  this  work  no  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture, or  beauty  of  form  excites  in  me  the  smallest  com- 
miseration ;  nor  does  any  rugged  strength  of  tissue  offer  any 
appreciable  obstacle  to  my  conquests;  no  seclusion  hides 
my  victims  from  my  penetration,  and  numbers  only  present 
a  fuller  and  a  richer  harvest  for  my  reapers  to  reap.  In 
varying  disguise  I  wander  everywhere,  and  everywhere  there 
is  an  eye  slecplessly  vigilant  for  me;  and  an  arm  for  my 
work  irresistibly  powerful.  Thus  float  I  through  the  forest, 
and  thus  I  stalk  about  among  the  growing  corn  ;  thus  do  I 
wander  by  the  sea  shore,  and  rise  on  living  wings  above  the 
mountain  tops.  Where  the  deep  cave  conceals  its  living 
treasures  in  an  enduring  darkness  there  am  I,  and  its  dark- 
ness hides  not  the  smallest  victim  from  my  eye.  Thus  am 
I  indeed  the  dread  inexorable  Nemesis  of  the  vegetable 
world ! 

It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  consideration  as  to  the 
special  forms  of  all  my  numberless  possible  ones,  which  I 
had  best  assume  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  my  work,  its  con- 
sequences and  tendencies.  There  was  the  form  of  Boirt/iis, 
under  which  I  have  been  destroying  the  Potatoe.  There 
was  the  form  of  Oidiam  undr  r  which  the  Vine  and  Hop  have 
both  felt  my  power  of  late.  There  was  Ergot  of  Rye,  Secale 
cornutum  not  only  a  fearful  pest  where  Rye  is  grown,  but 
an  active  poison  and  a  powerful  medicine  too.  I  thought 
that  I  would  take  this  form  first,  but  the  claims  of  Uredo, 
the  Rust,  that  affects  not  only  Wheat  but  many  other  grasses 
and  plants;  that  has  given  to  the  Colony  of  South  Africa  a 
taste  of  my  power  and  disposition,  seemed  to  have  the  most 
powei-ful  claim  to  priority  of  all  the  crowded  multitude  of 
forms  which  I  had  called  up  for  my  inspection.  Hence, 
then,  in  the  name  of  Uredo  Ruhigo  Vera  and  in  the  shape 
of  minutely  gi*anulatcd  dark  microscopic  cells,  I  first  come 
before  you- 
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The  farmers  of  Lower  Albany  are  not  the  only  persons 

that  have  been  compelled  to  mourn  my  devastations,  as  they 
have  been  called.  The  old  Romans  knew  me  well  enough, 
and  in  fear  they  even  worshipped  me  under  the  name ,  of 
Rubigo.  By  them,  in  spring,  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
made  to  me,  and  I  was  entreated  not  to  blight  the  corn  that 
year :  but,  in  truth  1  had  a  mission  to  them,  as  well  as  a 
duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  vegetable  world,  and  that 
mission  was,  so  far  as  the  old  Romans  were  concerned,  not 
productive  of  much  fruit.  I  have  the  same  mission  to  the 
farmers  who  now  suffer  from  my  attacks,  and  through  them  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  not  the 
things  I  had  or  have  to  lead  men  on  to  adopt.  So  in  spite 
of  all  their  ceremonies  of  old  which  pleased  me  not  one  whit,  I 
visited  them  again  and  again,  and  I  visityou,  the  people  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day,  with  the  same  message  as  I  brought 
to  them  of  old.  They  could  not  understand  it,  it  may  be, 
but  you  may.  Investigation  has  opened  up  many  of  the 
mysteries  that  before  shrouded  me  in  a  darkness  impenetra- 
ble, and  it  is  seen  at  last  that  I  am  here  not  only  to  execute 
natural  law  upon  vegetables  ;  but  to  speak  even  to  men  of 
the  necessity  that  lies  upon  them  of  using  every  exertion  to 
find  out  as  far  as  possible  the  real  nature  not  only  of  myself, 
but  of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom.  This  is  the  word 
which  the  ordinarily  invisible  cell,  lying  on  a  clod  of  earth 
in  a  newly  ploughed  field,  brings  from  the  Great  Creator  to 
his  most  intelligent  creature.  There  I  lie  till  a  little  fibril 
of  the  root  of  wheat  or  some  other  grass  approaches  me, 
when,  together  with  the  nutritive  particles  that  the  little  fibril 
sucks  up,  I  enter  into  the  plant  and  immediately  find  the 
necessary  conditions  for  my  growth  and  propagation.  Up 
through  the  cells  of  the  stem,  stretches  the  net  work  of  my 
mycellium  undistinguishable  but  by  the  most  minute  scrutiny 
from  the  cell  work  that  it  penetrates  ;  up,  up  it  spreads,  living 
on  the  juices  that  should  nourish  the  plant.  Then  1  soon 
reproduce  myself  in  countless  numbers.  Spores,  as  they  ar 
termed,  minute  cells  just  spoken  of,  are  formed  and  occupy 
a  place  immediately  beneath  the  outer  skin  or  cuticle  of  the 
stalk.  Up  higher  yet  I  travel,  and  there  they  are  in  dark 
masses  on  the  leaves.  Up  higher  still !  and  the  ear,  that 
promised  at  one  time  to  add  to  the  store  of  human  food,  is 
filled  by  the  dark  and  foetid  granules  that  are  only  fit  to 
propagate  myself.  Thus  is  the  hope  of  harvests  often  by 
me  totally  destroyed,  and  thus  do  I  call  aloud  to  men  to 
try  to  find  me  out. 
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Now  as  my  mission  to  5^011  is  to  induce  you  to  lahour  to 
find  me  out  altogether,  I  aui  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more 
about  myself  or  of  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  my 
pro*ceedings,  than  has  already  been  discovered  by  the  labour, 
intelligence  and  assiduity  of  man.  It  is  obvious  from  what 
I  have  stated,  that  if  anything  were  discovered  that  destroy- 
ed the  vitality  of  the  spores,  those  reproductive  vesicles  of 
mine,  while  it  did  not  injure  the  seed  of  wheat  or  the  other 
cereals,  then  it  would  be  possible  by  its  use  in  some  mea- 
sure to  control  my  attacks,  and  lessen  their  ravages.  Such 
substances  have  been  found,  and  under  certain  favourable 
circumstances  have  proved  effective.  Seed  wheat  is  often 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  Blue  Vitriol  before  sowing,  this 
destroys  all  spores  of  mine  that  may  come  in  contact  with 
it,  and  this  effect  may  extend  to  a  small  degree  to  those 
spores  which  may  be  in  the  neighbouring  soil.  Fresh  burnt 
lime  acts  in  the  same  manner  and  with  almost  equal  efficacy. 
Both  these  agents  do  extremely  well  when  the  cliiiiate  is 
favorable  to  the  wheat  or  other  plant  to  be  preserved,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  in  which  I  do  not  especially 
rejoice ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case  no  amount  of 
steeping  or  preparation  has  been  found  to  yield  the  protec- 
tion desired.  So  far  as  my  message  to  men  with  respect  to 
wheat  has  been  translated  into  ordinary  language  it  is  as 
follows. — White  wheats  are  from  their  loose  texture  par- 
ticularly open  to  my  attack,  and  so  long  as  these  valuable  varie- 
ties of  grain  are  grown  in  places  that  are  suited  to  them, 
the  dressings  and  washings  to  which  I  have  jiist  alluded 
are  efficient  in  restraining  within  narrow  limits  my  ravages, 
but  when  these  delicate  plants  are  cultivated  in  places  not 
so  well  adapted  for  them,  then  by  my  cipability  of  rapid  and 
almost  incalculable  increase  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
weakening  influence  of  the  new  position  on  the  wheat  on 
the  other,  no  preventive  has  yet  been  discovered  sufficiently 
strong  to  overpower  me.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  in 
such  a  case  is  to  And  varieties  of  wheat  that  are  better 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  to  grow  thcni  exclusive- 
ly. This  is  what  the  Albany  farmers  have  done,  they  liavo 
found  that  the  red  wheat  known  as  the  Golden  Ball,  although 
its  produce  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  many  white  wheats, 
is  yet  capable  of  successfully  resisting  in  the  soil  of  Lower 
Albany  those  onslaughts  of  mine  to  which  the  other  varieties 
invariably  succumb,  and  they  have  wisely  listened  to  my 
teachings.  But  although  this  is  the  extent  to  which  my 
message  has  been  translated  and  acted  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
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conceived  that  this  is  all  that  I  have  to  teach.    It  may  be 

that  by  attention  to  manuring,  using  that  word  in  its  very 
broadest  meaning,  that  in  some  future  time  means  may  be 
found  to  give  to  white  wheats  even  in  the  warm  climate  of 
South  Africa,  that  strength  of  constitution  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  safety.  Quick  lime  is  found  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  my  repro- 
ductive spores.  It  may  be  worth  the  time  and  trouble  of 
some  well-to-do  colonial  farmer  to  try  this  and  some  other 
things  on  his  land  before  he  gives  up  the  experiment.  But 
in  this  as  in  other  things  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion there  is  a  great  need  of  really  active  Agicultural  Socie- 
ties in  this  land,  by  whose  aid  this  problem,  with  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  may  alone  be  so  efficiently  studied 
that  good  results  may  ensue  to  the  Agriculturist  and  society 
at  large.  In  this  present  case  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  various  soils  should  be  ascertained,  the  deficiencies  they 
])resent  would  then  be  known  and  possibly  some  easy  way 
of  supy lying  them  indicated.  Meterological  data  should 
also  be  obtained,  and  then  you  would  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  in  what  the  coast  region  of  the  Colony  differed 
from  those  inland  parts  where  they  are  not  so  troubled  by  my 
.  presence.  After  aill  you  see  I  am  a  very  good  natured 
enemy  ;  I  indicate  to  you  the  steps  you  should  take  to  over- 
come myself,  and  I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  as  I 
have  to  pass  through  other  forms  and  talk  about  other  doings 
before  I  vanish  altogether. 

Uredo  Ruhigo  vera  with  every  w^ish  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  on  the  coast  districts  of  the  colony 
disappears ;  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  covered  with  a  fine 
web  that  unites  them  altogether  in  a  shapeless  mass 
stands  in  its  place.  Pay  no  attention  at  present 
to  the  grapes,  but  note  how  thoroughly  that  fine  web 
has  penetrated  in  and  throughout  the  cluster.  There  is  not 
a  gvajje  but  what  is  covered  with  it,  and  how  shrivelled  they 
look!  Attempt  to  separate  them  and  how  deformed !  how 
juiceless  !  how  repulsive  !  Yes,  that  fine  web  has  done  it 
all.  It  is  another  of  my  avenging  forms,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Oidium  Tackeri,  Before  me,  in  this  form,  the 
vineyards  of  Spain,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and  Madeira, 
have  been  rendered  desolate  places  of  late.  Their  owners 
ruined,  their  labourers  made  destitute.  Do  you  want 
figures  ?  Well,  the  Ionian  Islands,  like  many  others  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  find  their  chief  commercial  staple  in  a 
species  of  vine  that  produces  a  very  small  grape.     It  is  the 
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well  known  currant.  In  1852  there  was  a  fine  promise  of 
prosperity  held  out  to  the  currant  cultivators  of  those 
Islands.  The  crop  was  decidedly  to  be  a  heavy  one,  for 
the  spring  had  gone  and  summer  was  about  to  disappear, 
and  still  the  currants  on  the  vines  looked  well.  They  were 
about  to  ripen,  when  40,000  tons  of  them  would  have  been 
gathered  in.  But  what  is  this  that  in  a  week  has  altered 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  crop  ?  Ah!  it  is  the  dreaded  Oidium  ! 
From  Vineyard  to  Vineyard,  and  from  Island  to  Island, 
passes  with  a  silent  footstep  the  Avenger,  and  instead  of 
40,000  tons  of  currants,  only  14000  were  left  for  the  unfor- 
tunate owners.  But  I  had  not  yet  done  with  them ;  the 
next  year  I  left  them  only  5000  tons,  the  year  after  they 
had  6000,  and  in  the  following  8000  tons.  This  was  in  1855. 
During  that  year  a  partial  remedy  for  the  evil,  as  I  dare  say 
you  think  it,  was  found  ;  or  rather  was  for  the  first  time 
applied.  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  It  will  appear  at  the 
first  blush  as  though  1  was,  in  a  suicidal  humour,  putting 
the  means  of  my  entire  destruction  in  the  hand  of  n)y  direst 
enemy,  but  I  know  his  power,  and  am  satisfied  that  although 
he  may  use  this  weapon  against  me  with  some  effect,  yet 
that  it  is  altogether  too  ponderous  a  thing  to  be  employed 
except  on  important  occasions.  The  secret  then  that  I 
have  to  communicate  is,  that  there  is  something  of  which  1, 
in  almost  all  if  not  in  all  my  forms  stand  in  fear  and  dread. 
In  the  presence  of  that  thing  I  cannot  exist.  Simple  con- 
tact with  it  gives  to  my  forms,  one  after  another,  their  death 
warrant ;  and  that  thing  is  Sulphurous  Acid.  When  my 
readers  smell  the  gas  that  arises  from  the  burning  sulphur 
of  their  lucifer  matches,  they  know  that  potent  thing  that 
conquers  even  me.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  digression 
I  will  tell  you  how  this  was  first  noticed,  and  I  believe 
applied  in  a  scientific  manner. 

Swansea,  a  port  of  South  Wales,  is  also  the  place 
where  copper  ore  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  smelted. 
There  rise  up,  tall  chimneys  after  tall  chimneys,  the 
substitutes  of  those  beautiful  adornments  of  the 
earth,  trees  and  shrubs,  which  the  smoke  vomited 
forth  from  those  tall  chimneys,  has  cleared  away  from  the 
entire  district  exposed  to  its  influence.  Dr.  Williams  of 
Swansea,  in  certain  investigations  which  he  has  made  into 
the  action  of  the  "  copper-smoke''  was  astonished  to  And 
that  its  cfi'ects  were  felt  apparently  to  a  greater  extent 
among  the  lowly  organized  plants,  than  it  was  even  among 
these  usually  accounted  highar  in  the  scale.    Not  a  pond  in 
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all  that  copper- smoke  district  had  a  single  conferva;  not  a 
fungus  was  to  be  found  throughout  its  whole  extent — Dr 
Williams  did  more  than  simply  observe  this  ;  he  collected 
the  smoke  in  water  in  an  ingenious  manner,  as  it  was  blown 
against  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and,  on  analyzing  the  solution 
found  that  it  contained  a  notable  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid.    Other  steps  in  the  investigation  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  sulphurous  acid  was  the  agent  that  had  so 
effectually  cleared  the  pools  of  the  district  of  their  usually 
abundant  inhabitants.    His  next  thought  was  to  apply  it  to 
the  relief  of  human  disease  ;  for  mark  you  !  there  is  a  disease 
of  the  human  skin  known  to  medical  men  by  the  name  of 
Pityriasis,  which  consists  entirely   of  Fungi  growing  and 
propagating  beneath  the  cuticle.     Water,  containing  Sul- 
phurous Acid  in  solution,  was,  by  Dr  Williams  nsed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  with  very  great  success.  This 
is  the  agent  which  has  been  employed  with  equal  success 
against  me,  in  those  forms  in  which  I  attack  the  Vine  and 
some  other  plants  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  minute 
proportion  of  the  gas,  not  sufficient  m  its  eflects  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  plants  1  attack,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
discharge  all  life  from  the  forms  I  generally  adopt.    Thus  it 
is  that  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  sulphur 
in  a  finely  divided  state,  probably  enough  of  this  gas  is 
usually  formed  to  effect  my  destruction,  as  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
sprinkled  over  an  infected  plant,  so  as  to  bring  the  sulphur 
in  contact  with  the  web  1  spoke  of,  and  which  is  my  myceli- 
um, is  the  remedy  which  is  now  used  in  the  vineyards  of 
Europe  against  me.     This  was  also  used  by  the  people  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.    It  was,  as  T  have  stated,  during  the 
year  1855,  that  the  sulphur  was  first  used  there,  its  effect 
was  found  to  be  sufficiently  beneficial,  raising  the  produce 
from  6,000  to  8,000  tons,  to  induce  a  more  general  trial  of 
the  same  in  1856.     The  result  of  this  has  been  that  a  crop 
of  23,000  tons  was  secured,  the  quality  of  the  crop  being 
improved  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

Now  that  I  have  let  this  secret  out,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
a  little  more.  Sulphur  is  good  enough  for  the  purpose  on 
most  occasions ;  but  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  powder  into  all  the  crevices  and  cracks  that  my  mycelium 
is  especially  fitted  to  find  out  and  occupy,  hence  it  has  been 
found  of  use  to  employ,  instead  of  the  sulphur,  the  following 
preparation,  the  process  of  making  which  was  published  in 
the  Gardeners  Chronicle  of  last  January.  Take  then  1  lb  of 
the  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  measure  out  a  quantity  of  fresh 
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slated  lime,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  sulphur.  Mix  them  up 
well  and  put  the  mixture,  together  with  5  pints  of  water,  in  a 
pot  of  iron  or  glized  earthenware.  Cause  the  mixture  to 
boil  for  10  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  After  this  let  it 
settle,  and  the  clear  liquid,  to  the  extent  of  4  pints,  is  then 
to  be  bottled  off.  This,  however,  would  be  far  too  strong 
to  use,  so  each  pint  of  the  solution  is  to  be  added  to  122- 
gallons  of  water  before  it  is  applied  to  the  affected  plant. 

But  in  all  this  it  must  never  cease  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  most  generally  as  I  have  already,  told  you,  my  attacks 
are  simple  indications  that  the  objects  of  my  vengeance  are 
from  some  cause  or  other  out  of  health.  It  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  that  I  form  the  substantive  disease. 
In  getting  rid  of  me  therefore,  without  attending  to  the 
information  which  my  presence  is  thus  calculated  to  give,  it 
is  not  often  that  the  plants  sought  to  be  conserved,  return  to 
their  wonted  health  and  strength  Most  frequently,  my 
removal  turns  out  to  be  the  suppression  of  only  a  symptom 
of  disease,  the  affected  plants  still  showing  in  other  ways 
that  there  is  something  wrong  about  them.  It  is  to  this  that 
I  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  man  ;  so  that,  while 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  almost  entirely,  I  am  even  in  this 
respect  one  of  his  best  friends  when,  used  aright.  With  this 
remark  I  dismiss  the  form  of  Oidium  :  and,  as  the  space 
left  me  is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  enter  at  present  into  further 
detail,  I  shall  beg  to  be  allowed  in  another  paper  to  assume 
other  forms  and  to  tell  you  something  more  respecting  other 
operations  of  mine. 


THE  INDIAN  CATASTROPHE. 


Since  1039,  when  a  strip  of  land  about  the  size  of  a  South 
African  sheep-farm  formed  the  Company's  chief  possession 
in  India,  up  to  the  present  day,  when  the  Eastern  empire 
stretches  itself  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  over  })eninsular  and 
bay  to  the  swain])s  of  the  Irrawadi,  no  calamity  has  befallen 
British  sway  so  terrible  as  the  tragedy  of  Delhi  and  the 
north-west,  the  whole  horrors  of  which  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
The  wholesale  murder  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  where 
a  huij(lr(.'d  and  twenly-tliree  Englishman  were  crowded 
together  to  death  in  a  single  niglit;  the  terrors  of  the 
dungeons  oi  Tip])u  Sultan  in  wliicli  British  soldiers  under- 
went nameless  cruelties ;  the  slaughter  of  our  troops  by  the 
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mutineers  of  Vellore  ;  and  the  fearful  disasters  of  the  AflTglian 
passes,  will  seem  fair  ])ages  in  our  Indian  Histories  in 
comparison  with  the  stoiy  of  their  last  dishonouring 
reverse. 

The  originating  causes  of  the  catastrophe  cannot  be 
absolutely  decided  on  at  present,  wliile  all  energies  are 
engaged  in  the  stern  work  of  suppression  and  retribution  ; 
yet,  from  facts  that  have  come  to  light  in  the  glare  of  the 
irruption  itself,  taken  together  with  other  facts  which  have 
had  an  observable  sig-nificancc  for  some  time  past,  sufficient 
indications  of  the  probable  causes  have  been  alForded  to 
guide  us  at  least  to  an  opinion  ;  especially  when  these  facts 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  antecedents  and 
character  of  the  Indian  races,  certain  analogous  events  in 
Indian  History,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  army. 

Putting  together  the  following  particulars  suppli' d  by  the 
summaries  of  the  eastern  newspapers — the  Mahomedan 
complexion  of  the  area  of  disturbance,  the  complicity  of  the 
late  King  of  Oude,  the  discovered  documents  according  to 
which  Calcutta  was  to  be  divided  among  the  Mahomedan 
followers  of  that  dethroned  prince  and  the  local  Mussul- 
mans, the  manifesto  of  the  Fyzabad  Moulvee,  the  Persian 
couplets  of  the  Fakir  Niamutoslah,  and  the  elevation  of  a 
descendant  of  the  Moghuls  to  the  throne  of  India  on  the 
one  side — and  on  the  other,  the  revolt  of  the  Hindu  Sepoys 
unaccompanied  by  any  outbreak  of  the  Hindu  people — we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  movement  is  rebellious  as 
far  as  it  is  Mahomedan  and  mutinous  as  far  as  it  is  Hindu ; 
and  that  it  is  thus  traceable  to  widely  different  causes — 
probably  to  a  national  turbulence  and  an  unsuppressed 
desire  after  the  ancient  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Mahomedans,  excited  by  recent  events  such  as  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus,  to  some 
grievance,  very  likely  the  "fatiii  the  cartridge,"  and  to  some 
serious  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  army  of  which 
they  formed  a  part. 

When  we  took  possession  of  India  it  was  just  as  much 
Mahomedan  as  it  is  now  British.  The  provinces  oF  the 
Moghul  empire,  disunited  by  the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
Nadir  Shah,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  were  erected 
into  so  many  Mahomedan  principalities,  the  seats  of  so 
many  Mahomedan  thrones,  which  we,  at  intervals  of  greater 
or  less  length,  have  industriously  overthrown — the  last  upset 
being  that  which  Lord  Dalhousie  accomplished  but  yesterday 
at  Lucknow.    Our  strife  for  conquest  and  possession  has 
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oeen  not  so  much  with  Hindus  as  with  Mahomedans.  The 
relative  position  in  which  we  found  the  two  races  is 
analagous  to  that  which  hunters  tell  us  of,  who  have  seen  in 
our  African  wilds  the  giraffe  struggling  and  panting  beneath 
the  fangs  and  claws  of  a  lion.  We  secured  or  knocked  off 
the  lion  and  put  both  him  and  his  victim  into  om  menagerie  ; 
and  in  so  doing  won  for  ever  the  hate  of  his  disappointed 
majesty,  who  since  that  day  has  crouched  sulkily  watching 
for  opportunity  over  his  paws.  Scarcely  anywhere  has  the 
Mahomedan  taken  kindly  to  our  rule,  acquiesced  in  altered 
conditions,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  European  elements 
into  government,  society  and  laws.  Proud  and  overbearing 
by  nature,  warlike  by  hereditary  endowment,  exclusive  and 
bigoted  by  religion,  he  keeps  himself  aloof,  sowing  his 
isolation  with  memories  of  a  rule  when  by  virtue  of  his 
beard,  the  terror  of  his  sword,  and  the  favour  of  Allah  he 
was  Lord  over  many  slaves,  manj^  plains,  many  mountains, 
many  rivers,  and  many  cities;  surrounding  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  with  mementos,  even  if  but  mockeries 
of  the  past.  The  pensioned  Nabob,  Nizam  or  king  keeps  up 
within  the  high  walls  that  jealously  enclose  his  residence,  the 
miserable  and  ghostly  semblance  of  a  court,  in  which  sham 
soubadhars,  grand  vizers,  and  councillors  prostrate  them- 
selves before  sham  thrones ;  has  his  state  elephants,  his 
state  horses,  his  state  palkee,  houdah  and  sword,  his 
seraglios  and  enuchs,  his  buffoons  and  dwarfs,  his  tigers  and 
cheetahs,  his  tawdry  body-guard,  and  more  tawdry  equipages  ; 
debauches  himself  despotically,  corrupts  whole  neighbour- 
hoods as  his  august  fathers  before  him  ravaged  nations ; 
revels  in  an  expenditure  as  reckless  as  if  as  revenues 
were  yet  collected  by  armies  ;  and  keeps  flowing  beneath  all 
an  under  current  of  conspirac}'.  And  the  same  pretentous 
sp'rit  animates  all  ranks,  down  to  the  lordly  owner  of  £'Z  a 
month,  who  calls  his  mud  hut  a  "Dewankhan"  or  royal 
palace,  buys  a  shambling  pony,  gorgeously  arrays  it  in  a 
cast-off  crimson  saddle  cloth,  rides  forth  attended  by  a  half- 
dozen  ragged  retainers,  fancies  himself  Baber,  Akbar, 
Aurungzebc  and  Koole  Khan  going  forth  to  conquer,  and 
lives  upon  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  We  have  ourselves  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  black-bearded,  white  tnrbaned  moolah  who, 
having  invested  half  his  ])r()perty  in  the  purchase  of  a  gold 
heade(I  cane,  was  wont  to  stretch  it  out  and  waive  it  generally 
over  this  Hindu  community,  saying — "What  arc  we,  are 
We  not  sent  to  possess  and  punish  these  pcoi)le  ?" 
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In  the  south  of  India,  the  locality  of  our  experience,  the 
Mussulman,  by  his  proud  reminisences,  his  sullen  temper 
and  slower  nature,  keeps  himself  out  of  the  walks  of  life  in 
which  now  alone  honour  and  emolument  can  be  found  ;  the 
Hindu,  subtle,  plastic  and  insinuating,  has  made  his  way  in 
court-house  and  counting-house,  while  the  Mussulman,  when 
driven  by  his  necessities  lo  seek  employment,  buckles  on  the 
peon's  belt,  runs  at  the  stirrup  of  his  master,  or  enlists,  to 
grumble  and  conspire  in  a  Company's  regiment.  The 
same  causes,  in  part,  shut  him  out  of  the  government  and 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  In  the  territory 
once  governed  by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipflu  Sultan,  and  thick 
with  Mussulmans  to  this  day,  in  a  school  containing  200 
boys  there  were  but  three  Mahomedans ;  and  in  another 
numbering  300  students  there  were  but  5,  two  of  whom  were 
the  sons  of  Persian  horse  dealers,  hangers  on  upon  the 
market ;  while  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  half-a-dozen 
years  that  Dr.  Balfour  has  been  able  to  persuade  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  to  establish  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  30,000 
Mahomedans  of  Madras.  Elsewhere,  in  this  and  perhaps  in 
other  respects,  conditions  may  be  modified,  but  nowhere  so 
as  to  elevate  the  20,000,000  of  the  faithful,  (supposed  to  be 
the  number  of  Mahomedans  in  British  and  Native  India) 
above  the  status  of  a  people  who  belong  more  to  the  Tartar 
past  than  to  the  British  present ;  and  who  would  rejoice  in 
any  change  that  would  put  back  the  dial  of  Indian  life  and 
rule  to  the  time  of  Sultan  Baber  when  Lahore,  Moultan, 
Ajmeer,  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Bahar,  Oude,  Bengal, 
Malwa  and  Guzerat  were  so  many  centres  from  which  the 
conquering  hosts  carried  the  green  flag  and  the  crescent 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  banks  of  both 
downwards  to  the  Cauvery.  Just  the  very  people  are  they 
to  remain  through  centuries  jealous  of  a  race  that  had 
supplanted  them,  to  be  eager  after  replacement,  and  to  seize 
at  once  upon  an  opportunity  to  strike,  whether  that  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  to  them  by  the  intrigues  of  their  own 
princes ;  or  the  disaffection  of  a  native  army,  or  both 
happening  together. 

The  Hindus  present  very  contrary  characteristics  to  the 
Mahomedans.  They  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
their  own  oxen  who,  with  necks  curved  downward  and 
shoulder  surmounted  and  padded  with  the  hump,  seem  made 
for  the  yoke. 

India  is  not  all  British,  but  everywhere  in  India  the  Hindus 
submit.    At  Pondicherrj  they  bow  down  to  the  tricolour. 
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swear  by  Louis  Napoleon,  speak  French  through  their  noses, 
carry  their  quarrels  and  causes  to  the  court  of  premiere 
jurisdiction,  acquire  the  secrets  of  the  Parisian  cu'sine,  and 
practice  the  gaieties  of  life.  At  Goa,  '*city  of  churches,"  they 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  rule  of  a  Portuguese  viceroy, 
and  sell  their  toys  for  cowries  in  the  shadows  of  Cathedral 
and  Inquisition.  At  Serampore  they,  until  very  lately, 
considered  Denmark  to.  be  the  paramount  state,  and 
Copenhagen  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  now  indeed, 
having  been  recently  transferred  to  British  hands,  they  kiss 
Ihem  with  equal  reverence.  At  Hyderabad,  nearly 
the  last,  if  not  the^last  of  the  old  Mussulman  Nizams 
misgoverns  an  oppressed  people  who,  if  they  groan,  rebel 
not.  While  at  Cochin  and  Travencore,  under  their  own 
native  princes,  the  Poliars  and  other  castes  submit  even  to 
be  slaves.  The  Hindu,  if  not  "  gentle,''  is  at  least  sub- 
missive. He  is  formed  by  nature  and  by  long  habit  to  be 
a  political  Hellot.  And  he  is  mainly  so  through  the 
influence  of  a  peculiar  institution.  What  nationality  is  to 
others,  caste  is  to  the  Hindu.  As  long  as  he  can  preserve 
inviolate  that  sacred  bond  and  boundary  of  his  personal 
family,  social,  and  religious  life  he  is  satisfied.  The  condi- 
tions of  his  political  life  are  important  or  unimportant, 
according  to  the  relations  they  bear  to  that  charmed  circle. 
So  with  all  other  particulars  of  his  environment.  All  cir- 
cumstances or  happenings  are  something  or  nothing,  serious 
or  insignificant  in  the  proportion  of  their  influence  on  caste. 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  the  characteristic  cause  of  the 
part  which  the  Hindus  have  taken  in  the  I^astern  trouble  ; 
m  no  sense  was  it  likely  to  be,  and  in  no  sense  has  it  been, 
as  far  as  we  can  sec,  a  national  complicity  ;  only  has  it  been 
a  strictly  dcparmental  disturbance,  a  movement  along  the 
ranks,  by  the  men  who  had  to  bite  the  greased  cartridges, 
and  thus  b}'  an  act  of  self-desecration  make  themselves 
outcasts  alike  from  society  and  swirya — earth  beneath  and 
heaven  above.  That  so  small  a  cause  should  have 
))roduced  effects  so  large  and  terrible  must  seem  incredible 
to  any  inexperienced  in  Hindu  character.  That  half  a 
hundred  regiments  should  have  revolted  in  fear  of  soiling 
their  lips  with  fat  will  very  likely  be  taken  as  a  fiction  in 
present  and  future  times.  But  any  person  at  all  familiar 
^vith  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  race  in  question  will  have 
been  prepared  by  a  score  of  analogous  facts,  both  great  and 
small,  to  believe  even  in  the  cartridge.  To  recall  some 
two  or  three  of  our  own  experiences: — Not  many  years  ago, 
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a  rumour  took  wind  in  Madras  that  the  missionaries  con- 
verted children  by  sprinkling  a  white  powder  over  them  ; 
rapidly,  as  if  by  telegraph,  the  notion  spread  itself  over  the 
adjacent  districts,  and  in  some  cases  all  but  emptied,  and 
in  many  instances  decimated,  the  schools.  A  collector 
touched  a  wafer  with  his  tongue,  and  immediately  his 
cutcherry  was  in  rebellion,  neither  moonshee  nor  peon 
w^ould  befoul  himself  with  the  abominable  letter.  A  lady, 
giving  gratuitous  instruction  in  a  girl's  school,  put  her 
"  thimble -finger"  to  her  lips,  and  straightway  the  children 
were  withdrawn  from  the  school,  in  dread  of  pollution.  Not 
to  multiply  instances,  these  we  think  are  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  believing  that  the  same  people  who  took  their  children 
from  school  in  fear  of  the  white  powder,  who  would  not 
touch  a  letter  in  fear  of  a  wafer,  and  who  would  not  let 
their  girls  leani  sewing  in  fear  of  the  thimble,  would  be 
likely  enough  to  grow  disaffected  in  fear  of  the  greased 
cartridge,  if  it  were,  as  it  certainly  is,  equally  obnoxious  to 
them  ;  and  more  especially  if  their  suspicious  and  suporsti- 
lious  minds  had  previously  been  abused  by  a  suggestion 
of  design. 

The  error  in  all  these  cases  is  to  consider  the  apparent 
agent  apart  from  that  on  which  it  operates.  It  is  not  the 
spark  that  blasts  the  rock,  but  the  ignited  powder  ;  so  it  is 
not  the  cartridge  that  caused  the  mutiny  but  the  endangered 
caste.  And  when  the  British  reader  understands  that  caste 
is  as  sacred  to  a  Hindu  as  personal  liberty  or  personal 
nationality  is  to  himself,  perhaps  he  will  be  able  also  to 
understand,  in  the  instance  we  are  considering,  the  power 
of  an  agent  otherwise  so  enormously  incongruous  and 
disproportioned  to  the  effect  it  has  assisted  to  produce.  We 
do  not  now  include  in  this  "result"  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  the  fiendish  wretches  have  committed  ;  these  are  to 
be  traceable  to  causes,  the  search  for  which  we  deprecate, 
as  it  would  lead  us  into  caverns  foul,  dark  and  injurious  to 
the  moral  life.  There  be  some  hidden  things  in  the  Asiatic 
nature  of  which  we  exclaim  with  the  old  Hebrew — "O  my- 
soul  come  not  thou  into  their  secret !'' 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  Indian  History  we  find  that 
the  present  disastrous  movement,  for  which  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest  some  probable  causes,  is  not  without  its 
parallels  in  character  if  not  in  consequence.  We  have  yet 
space  for  more  than  one  in  this  paper, — the  mutiny  and 
massacre  at  Vellore.  A  little  before  day-break  on  the  lOth 
of  July,   1806,  the  European  troops  cousisliug  of  four 
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companies  of  the  64th  regiment  were  aroused  from  sleep  by 
a  murderous  attack  upon  their  barracks  by  the  native 
soldiery  of  the  garrison.  Taken  wholly  by  surprise,  and 
unprepared  in  every  way,  they  fell  by  scores  beneath  the 
fire  of  the  cowards.  Two  colonels,  thirteen  officers,  and 
eighty-two  men  were  killed,  and  a  hundred  more  were 
wounded  on  that  fatal  morning.  A  few  escaped,  one  of 
whom  happily  found  his  way  to  Arcot,  about  12  miles  off, 
where  the  19th  dragoons  were  stationed  under  colonel 
Gillespie.  Scarcely  was  the  news  told  when  the  gallant 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  blood  ;  and  before 
10  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  the  64th  were  terribly 
avenged  by  the  death  of  hundreds  of  their  treacherous 
assailants.  So  far  the  disaster  itself — now  for  the  accepted 
causes,  matters  of  fact  and  history.  Not  long  before  the 
outbreak,  certain  general  orders  had  been  issued  directing 
sundry  changes  in  the  dress  of  the  sepoys;  amongst  other 
innovations  a  turnscrew  was  to  be  numbered  among  the 
accoutrements,  and  the  ancient  turban  was  to  be  discarded 
for  a  head-dress  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  shako, — the 
turnscrew  to  the  ignorant  sepoys,  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  cross,  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  shako 
they  took  to  be  the  hat  or  topee,  every  where  in  India  to 
this  day  considered  to  be  the  symbol  of  western  customs; 
and  the  whole  measure  w^as  construed  into  a  crusade  against 
their  religious  and  social  prejudices,  and  more  especially 
against  caste  ;  and  so  far  we  have  the  almost  exact  antece- 
dent of  the  cartridge.  But  the  parallel  does  not  stop  here. 
In  this  town  of  Vellore,  at  the  very  time  there  lived,  as 
pensioners  on  the  Company's  revenue,  the  sons  of  Tippu 
Sultan,  late  Mahomedan  ruler  of  tlie  Mysore.  Suspicion  of 
connivance  at  once  attached  itself  to  these  princes,  which 
subsequent  investigation  developed  into  absolute  conviction, 
and  they  were  accordingly  sent  up  to  Calcutta  for  safer 
custody.  And  here  we  have  the  parallel  completed. 
^  Moiz-ud-decn,  the  son  of  Tip])u  and  the  king  of  Oude  or 
the  Delhi  prince  are  but  duplicates  of  the  same  Mahomedan 
spirit  of  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  just  as  the  turnscrew-cross 
and  the  shako-hat  have  their  part  in  the  cartridge  ;  nature 
national  character,  tradition  and  caste  underlying,  and  giving 
life  and  force  to  the  whole. 

There  yet  remain,  however,  about  the  movement 
peculiarities  which  neither  Mahomed  turbulance  nor  Hindu 
superstition  can  be  found  to  explain.  How  is  it  that  dis- 
fLflection  amongst  the  military  should  spread  so  widely  and 


ripen  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  months  or  less  it  should 
suddenly  burst  out  into  a  revolt  of  more  than  half  a  hundred 
regiments  ?  This  leads  us  to  glance  at  certain  particulars 
in  tlie  organization  and  management  of  the  Indian  army. 
That  army  is  composed  partly  of  European  regiments  and 
partly  of  Native  regiments  in  proportions  that  must  at  once 
strike  the  reader  as  strangely  out  of  proportion.  Not  having 
any  more  recent  statistics  before  us  than  those  of  1853,  we 
quote  the  following  as  an  approximate  estimate  :  — 

Queen's  Troops    29,480 

Company's  European  Troops         ....  19,928 

Total  number  of  Europeans  49,408 

Company's  Native  Troops    ....        ....  •  240,121 

Native  Contingents   32,000 

Total  number  of  Natives.  .  ..272,121 

Taking  these  returns  as  our  guide,  for  every  British 
soldier  in  India  there  are  six  sepoys  !  The  disproportion 
becomes  enormous  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  independ- 
ent and  tributary  states  muster  together  an  army  of  not  less 
than  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  native  mercenaries;  and 
more^enormous  still,  when  tlie  fact  is  recognised  that  this 
army  is  quartered  amongst  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  of  kindred  blood  to  the  sepoy  majority  !  The  wonder 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  empire  is  in  existence, 
not  that  a  mutiny  has  brokeu  out  in  this  third  century  of 
British  rule. 

The  distribution  of  this  army,  as  a  result  of  its  monstrous 
deformity,  is  singularly  suggestive  of  insecurity  The 
European  troops,  along  with  some  native  regiments,  are, 
chiefly,  scattered  along  broken  and  lengthy  frontier  lines, 
partly  grouped  about  sus})ected  districts,  the  remainder  being- 
cut  up  into  "  wings  "  and  scived  out  among  some  score  or 
two  of  cantonments;  leaving  vast  areas,  some  of  them 
covered  with  forts  and  strong  in  natural  fastnesses,  to  br 
occupied  wholly  by  native  regiments.  And  along  with  this 
must  be  coupled  the  difliculties  and  dangers  attcjiding  the 
trans])ort  of  European  troops,  in  a  country  where  the  shade  is 
almost  intolerable,  and  where  cholera  and  fever  are  the  most 
faitliful  of  camp  followers. 

But,  ])robably,  oiiC  of  the  chief  elements  of  danger  lies  in 
the  make  up  and  efficiency  of  the  native  regiments  them- 
selves.     The    rank    and    file    are    wholly   natives,  the 
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non-commissioned  officers  are  also  natives;  then  follows,  as 
an  upper  grade,  a  class  of  middle-men,  all  natives,  who, 
with  native  titles  sufficiently  imposing,  have  scarcely  the 
recognised  authority  or  real  rank  of  the  most  beardless  cadet; 
then  at  last,  like  the  little  head  of  a  show  giant  perched 
ridiculously  on  the  summit  of  a  heap  of  bone  and  brawn, 
comes  the  European  officery — a  modicum  of  ensigns, 
lieutenants,  captains,  majors,  lieut.-colonels  &c.  A  native 
regiment  on  parade  is  a  sight  suggestive  of  a  secuiity  that 
has  grown  into  an  insanity. — A  long  line  of  black  faces  and 
"  brown  besses,"  broken  here  and  there  at  long  intervals  by 
a  solitary  pale  face  and  fragile  sword '  But  a  native 
regiment  off  parade  presents  yet  more  serious  matter  for 
consideration  ;  drill  over  and  the  line  broken  up,  where  is 
the  bond  of  union,  the  chord  of  sympathy  that  should  con- 
nect the  body  with  the  head  ?  The  officers  canier  off  to  their 
bungalows  or  their  mess-room,  and  the  men  saunter  to  their 
"  lines  " ;  each  having  a  distinct  and  separated  life.  From 
the  very  nature  of  such  a  corporation  power  and,  authority 
are  with  the  "middlemen."  The  pale  faces,  by  their  very 
paleness,  their  language,  habits,  religion  and  every  thing 
else  that  has  gained  for  them  their  status,  are  removed  from 
the  regiment ;  they  may  be  fastened  on  to  it  like  the  paste 
board  head  of  a  pantomine,  but  the  real  brain  that  sends  out 
its  nerves  through  trunk  and  limb  belongs  to  the  black 
faced  men  within — the  men  who  go  with  the  sepovs  to  their 
lines,  talk  with  them,  worship  w4th  them,  live  like  them,  and 
have  the  same  hlood  running  in  their  veins. 

In  numerous  instances  the  British  officer  has  striven  hard 
to  reach  and  rule  the  inner'life  of  his  regiment,  has  bravely 
set  his  soul  to  the  work  of  mastering  language  and  nature, 
and  not  always  without  success.  But  safety  is  not  in  excep- 
tions, however  numerous ;  and,  especially  in  this  case,  there 
is  no  safety  that  does  not  as  a  natural  outgrowth  result 
from  the  whole  organization. 

Defective  as  the  Indian  sepoy  regiment  is  in  its  very  make 
up,  it  becomes  so  through  causes  partly  inevitable,  partly 
otherwise.  The  European  officers,  always  too  few — at  the 
full  scarcely  half  the  number  belonging  to  a  Queen's 
regiment — are  in  most  cases  sadly  reduced.  Owing  to 
climate  and  other  sources  of  injurious  influence,  disease  sends 
to  the  hill  stations,  to  the  Cape  or  homewards,  a  startling 
])erccntage  ;  "  private  affairs"  make  sad  ravages  among  the 
remainder;  the  statf  enforces  its  demands  ;  while  the 
diilbrcut  departments  of  a  complicated  connnissariat  carry 
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off  their  prey.  These  reductious,  however,  being  recogni- 
sable as  among  the  contingencies  to  be  expected,  we  will 
pass  them  over  with  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
if  they  are  unavoidable,  they  do  not  the  less  on  that  account 
weaken  the  European  element  in  the  regiment. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  denudation  which  ought  not 
to  be  avoidable,  and  which  not  only  reduces  that  element 
numerically,  but  also  deteriorates  it  in  quality.  Owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  recent  rapid  Annexation,  and  the 
insufficiency  and  ea'pensiveness  of  the  civil  service,  the 
Company's  military  service  has  been  largely  drained  of  its 
most  efficient  men.  Lieutenants  and  captains  have  been 
summoned  from  their  regiments  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
duties  of  commissioners,  collectors  and  judges;  the  company 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  cntclterri/,  the  sword  cast  aside 
for  the  pen ;  statutes  and  tariffs  have  sent  the  drill  to  the 
route,  uniforms  have  been  devoted  to  the  moths,  and  duty 
to  the  dogs.  Engineering,  surveying,  and  diplomatic 
necessities  have  been  allowed  to  pounce  down  like  so  many 
cannibal  ogres  on  the  upper  ten  ;  and,  at  least  in  one  case 
within  our  knowledge,  the  photographic  art  carried  off  a 
victim  from  the  command  of  his  company  and  attached  him 
as  collodionist-general  to  a  foreign  commission.  We  could 
point  to  whole  provinces  where  all  the  European  officials, 
from  the  1st  commissioner  down  to  the  suj)erintendent  of  a 
sheep  farm,  are  men  withdrawn  from  the  military  service, 
leaving  their  vacancies  unfilled.  Now  it  is  not  illogical  at 
least  to  suppose,  (due  allowance  being  made  for  the  action 
of  "  influence,"  "interest"  &c.,)  that  the  men  selected  for 
high  and  responsible  posts  are  generally  chosen  on  account 
of  aptitude  and  efficiency,  thus  plainly  necessitating  a  loss 
to  the  European  element  in  its  highest  desiderata.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  advantages  of  these  appointments  are  great — - 
sufficiently  so  to  make  them  objects  of  ambition  along  the 
whole  line.  Thus  they  attract  from  strictly  regimental  and 
general  military  duties  and  studies  that  undivided  and 
devoted  attention  which  alone  secures  efficiency  and  success 
in  any  profession.  Instead  of  being  encouraged  to  look  to 
his  regiment  as  the  sphere  of  his  duty,  and  the  army  as  the 
circle  of  his  hopes,  the  Company's  officer  is  tempted,  by  a 
score  of  posts  and  places,  fat  and  fair,  to  do  anything  but 
keep  his  "eyes  straight."  But  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Nagpore,  Oude,  tlie  l^mjab,  Pegu,  Arracan,  the  Mysore  and 
Koory  room  enough  for  all  the  military,  and  thus  some  are 
left  to  their  regiments,  many  slaying  by  their  colours  with 
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the  willingness  of  true  soldiers  doubtlessly  ;  yet  many  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  must  remain  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  and  all  must  have  a  sense  of  being  left 
behind  to  duties  from  which  luckier  conn-ades  have  gladly 
escaped  ;  and  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  they  are  bound 
to  a  service  from  which  cleverer  comrades  have  been 
promoted  to  one  of  higher  claims  and  consideration.  It  is 
not  always,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  marching  man 
can  see  his  honour  mirrored  in  his  sword. 

That  the  condition  of  the  Indian  ar.ny  has  had  its 
influence  on  the  present  disasters  must  be  allowed.  The 
defectiveness  of  military  organization  has  given  some 
opportunity  to  disaffection  to  develope  itself  into  mutiny  and 
revolt.  Had  the  European  element  in  the  avmy  been  more 
powerful  in  quantity,  more  vitally  connected  with  its  inner 
life,  more  bound  up  and  identified  with  its  interests,  the 
symptoms  of  alienation  would  have  been  earaer  detected, 
and  the  disease  stopped  without  the  necessity  of  amputation 
or  the  stener  obligation  of  death. 

Nevertheless  the  British  Empire  remains  intact.  India 
cannot  be  lost  to  England  even  by  the  revolt  of  seventy 
thousand  sepoys.  Already  the  old  heroic  regiments  of  the 
empire  are  on  their  way  from  their  scattered  outposts  of 
colonial  Britain  ;  ere  this  also  they  have  heard  of  it  at  home  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  another  Plassey,  if  the  need 
be,  will  assert  the  ancient  arms  and  rule;  although  no  deeds 
of  glory  can  revivify  the  dishonoured  dead,  staunch  the 
wounds  of  the  bereaved,  or  remove  the  sense  of  a  national 
disgrace. 


Y  THE  BROTHKUS. 


Chapter  III. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Lady  Mary  Bridgn)an,  Sir  George 
Everard  had  seen  the  fair  Alice  Dysart.  He  had  at  first 
thought  her  a  mere  child,  for  the  slight  figure  and  girlish 
voice  made  her  seem  younger  than  .>he  was,  but,  when  he 
heard  that  she  was  betrothed  to  I'hili])  Temple,  he  determi- 
ned half  in  sport  to  ])ay  court  to  her  himself.  What  he 
began  in  ])hiy,  he  continued  in  earnest,  her  character  was  a 
])erfect  riddle  to  him,  she  was  so  utterly  unsophisticated  in 
the  ways  of  the  worltl,  so  htraighdorward,  so  artless,  that  all 
h'ls  customary  nn/ans  of  fubcinatiun  failed,  she  look  no  notice 
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of  all  his  fine  speeches,  his  sighs  and  aflrairing  glances,  and 
when  he  essayed  to  converse  with  her,  he  found  that  his 
brilliancy  and  superficial  accomplishments  were  no  match 
for  her  clear  judgment,  good  sense  and  learning,  a  bearing 
which  she  never  sought  to  exhibit,  but  at  the  same  time, 
never  purposely  concealed,  unaware  or  regardless  of  the 
expediency  of  doing  so.  Sir  George  was  alternately  piqued, 
amazed  and  astonished  ;  he  never  for  a  moment  contemplated 
marrying  her,  but  it  would  have  been  a  great  triumph  to 
have  seen  her  manifest  some  emotion  at  his  approach.  He 
was  provoked  at  an  indifference  to  which  he  was  so  unac- 
customed ;  if  she  had  been  scornful  or  petulant  he  would 
have  liked  it  better,  but  the  quiet  of  her  manner  never 
changed  toward  him.  He  did  not  admire  her  beauty  as  he 
did  that  of  her  handsome  cousin,  yet  he  looked  at  her 
oftener,  he  liked  to  see  the  play  of  her  expressive  features 
when  any  one  she  loved  was  talking  with  her ;  but  when 
Philip  Temple  was  that  one,  he  was  angry  and  indignant, 
jealous  that  one  whom  he  hated  should  be  preferred  to 
himself.  Ever  since  his  defeat  at  the  election  he  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  means  untried  to  accomplish  Philip's  ruin. 
The  alienation  of  his  mistress's  affections  was  but  a  slight 
thing,  but  even  this  promised  to  be  more  difficult  than  he  had 
supposed.  He  saw  that  his  attentions  to  Alice  were  annoy- 
ing to  Philip,  and  redoubled  them  accordingly,  intending  to 
serve  a  double  purpose  by  doing  so.  Pie  had  always  suc- 
ceeded with  women  by  appealing  to  their  vanity ;  but  this 
failed  with  Alice,  and  finding  her  insensible  to  his  admira- 
tion, he  changed  his  tactics  and  strove  to  excite  her  pity. 
Having  no  chance  of  seeing  her  except  at  her  mother's  house, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  ;  one  day  it 
was  a  rare  flower  or  a  book  that  he  had  procured  with  diffi- 
culty for  Alice,  then  a  new  song  or  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve 
for  her  cousin.  His  suit  to  Lady  Mary  had  not  been  so 
successful  as  he  wished  ;  she  had  encouraged  him  just  enough 
to  keep  him  in  her  train;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  his 
vanity,  she  was  an  acknowledged  beauty,  and  his  pride  was 
concerned  in  being  acknowledged  her  favoured  lover.  His 
devotion  to  Alice  would,  he  thought,  excite  her  jealousy;  he 
was  a  skilful  manceuverer  and  could  at  any  time  make  the 
desertion  of  his  allegiance  look  like  the  result  of  despair. 

"  Here  comes  the  Knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance," 
said  Lady  Mary,  as  he  presented  himself  one  morning,  for  in 
the  presence  of  Alice  he  thought  fit  to  appear  sad  and  dejected 
and  practised  all  the  tricks  of  melancholy.     "  Have  you 
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heard  the  news,  Sir  George,  that  you  look  so  dolorous  this 
morning  ?"  "  I  have  heard  no  news  except  that  your  lady- 
ship has  invented  a  new  trimming,"  he  answered  with  an 
admirable  appearance  of  forced  gaeity.  "  Ah,  you  mean 
this,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  deep  velvet  scallops  on  the 
border  of  her  pink  sacque,  "  yes,  I  flatter  myself  it  is  prettv, 
but  the  news  I  spoke  of  is  very  serious  ;  they  say  that 
'  London  is  to  be  destroyed."  "  That  would  be  serious  indeed, 
but  who  says  so  ?"  "  Oh  a  prophet  or  fanatic,  for  some  say 
that  he  is  inspired,  and  some  that  he  is  only  mad.  I  marvel 
that  you  have  not  heard  it.  Many  persons  are  so  much 
afraid  that  they  have  left  London  and  fled  into  the  country." 
Another  visitor  having  entered,  Sir  George  approached  Alice 
and  said — 

What,  madam,  do  you  think  of  this  prediction  ?"  "  1  do 
not  fear  its  fulfilment/'  she  answered,  without  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  embroidery.  "  Would  that  my  life  had  been  so 
blameless  as  yours,  then  should  I  have  no  cause  for  fear." 
"  You  surely  do  not  put  faith  in  this  prophecy,"  she  said 
with  a  slight  expression  of  interest.  "  I  would  in  every 
thing  pin  my  faiih  to  yours,"  he  answered,  "  but  if  indeed 
this  great  City  vrere  destroyed,  life  is  not  so  pleasant  to  me 
that  I  should  grieve  to  leave  it,  if  that  were  all."  Alice 
raised  her  blue  eyes  wonderingly  to  his,  and  he  continued — 
"  1  have  learnt  that  life  has  duties  which  1  have  not  perform- 
ed, and  aims  which  I  have  neglected;  but  1  have  learnt  this 
too  late,  there  is  neither  hope  nor  energy  left  for  me.''  "But 
why  should  it  be  so?"  she  said  gently,  surprised  to  hear  such 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  gay  man  of  the  world.  "  Can 
you  ask  me  why,"  he  replied,  "you  alone  have  had  power  to 
awaken  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart,  yet  you  despise  me." 
Alice  remained  silent,  vexed  at  having  been  betrayed  into 
an  interest  for  what  she  now  instinctively  felt  was  a  mocker}'. 
Mistaking  the  cause  of  her  silence  he  said,  "  Oh,  Alice,  how 
can  you,  who  are  so  good  and  gentle  to  every  one  besides, 
condemn  me  by  your  indifference  to  a  life  of  misery."  "You 
have  no  right  to  use  such  language  to  me,"  she  replied  with 
t  kindling  cheek.  I  cannot  listen  to  it,"  and  hastily  rising 
she  quitted  the  room. 

Sir  George  felt  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  he 
could  not  recover  his  lost  advantage  ;  if  he  called  for  Alice  she 
would  not  see  him,  and  when  he  bribed  a  servant  to  let  hiui 
enter  unannounced,  she  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  his 
])retended  contrition  and  deej)  re!?pect. 

Meantime  a  rumour  began  to  spread  that  Philip  Temple 
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was  a  traitor,  and  had  been  heard  to  use  treasonable  words 
against  the  King.  None  knew  how  the  report  originated, 
but  people  began  to  look  shyly  at  him,  and  avoid  being  seen 
in  his  company.  Sir  George  Everard  had  set  the  whisper 
afloat.  He  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  effect  his  rivaVs 
ruin,  and  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  surest 
way  of  doing  it.  BafBed  in  his  hopes  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Alice  Dysart,  he^  now  contemplated  a  bold  stroke, 
namely,  the  carrying  her  off.  It  was  hazardous,  but  he 
intended  to  keep  in  the  back  ground;  he  had  agents  whom  he 
could  trust,  and  places  where  she  could  be  kept  concealed. 
He  should  by  this  means  gratify  his  hatred  of  Philip,  and 
revenge  himself  for  the  contempt  he  had  met  with  from 
Alice.  He  fixed  upon  a  man  named  Merdon,^who  h^d 
aided  him  in  many  an  intrigue,  to  help  him  in  his  designs 
on  Alice.  Merdon  was  a  thorough  scoundrel ;  he  had  been 
a  common  swindler,  plying  his  trade  at  fairs  and  merry- 
makings; hs  had  kept  dogs  for  baiting  bulls  and  was  well 
known  in  the  *ring'  and  a  frequenter  of  cockpits.  From  this 
he  rose  a  step  higher,  got  into  the  society  of  more  respecta- 
ble villains  and  became  a  blackleg  at  gambling  houses.  It 
was  here  Sir  George  Everard  met  him,  and  struck  by  hia 
dexterity  and  address,  thought  he  might  make  some  use  of 
him.  The  fellow  had  a  good  manner  when  he  chose,  for  his 
parents  were  respectable  and  had  given  him  a  good  educa- 
tion. At  present  he  was  very  low  in  funds  and  ready  to  do 
anything  for  money.  Sir  George  detailed  his  plan  to  him, 
and  he  readily  agreed  to  attempt  it.  Alice  regularly  walked 
in  the  garden  every  evening,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
Outside  the  garden  a  clump  of  trees  afforded  admirable 
concealment  for  a  sedan  chair  in  which  she  could  be  con- 
veyed to  a  house  in  the  city  to  which  Sir  George  directed 
Merdon. 

"  You  must  watch  until  you  see  her  alone,"  he  said, 

sometimes  she  will  be  accompanied  by  a  lady,  and  some- 
times by  Philip  Temple  ;  you  know  him."  The  man  nodded, 
and  Sir  George  continued  passionately  "  I  hate  that  man,  I  , 
would  give  five  hundred  crowns  to  hear  that  he  was  dead." 
On  saying  this  he  looked  sharply  at  Merdon,  who  said,  I 
wish  he  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  earn  the  money,  for 
five  hundred  crowns  would  be  very  acceptable  just  now." 

You  might  put  it  in  \our  own  power  if  you  managed  aright," 
said  Sir  George.  Merdon  remained  silent,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous cavalier  instantly  turned  the  conveisation. 

The  plan  which  these  two  worthies  had  laid  was  frustrated 
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in  less  tlian  a  week,  Merdon  presented  himself  to  Iiis 
einployer  in  a  lamentable  condition,  bruised  and  beaten,  Ins 
head  bound  up,  and  his  features  very  much  damaged. 
"  Well  Merdon,  what  success  ?"  said  Sir  George,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed.  "  None  at  all,  Sir  George,  and  I  have 
been  well  beaten  into  the  bargain."  "Served  you  right  for 
not  laying  yonr  plans  better,"  said  the  other  angrily,  "  the 
last  time  I  employed  you  in  an  affair  like  this  you  failed  ;  you 
are  getting  useless,  man."  It  was  not  my  fault"  said 
Merdon  sulkily,  everthing  went  right  nntil  the  last  moment. 
T  got  into  the  garden  and  concealed  myself  behind  some 
tliick  bushes.  The  young  lady  came  alone.  Seeing  the  coast 
was  clear,  1  sprang  out  and  seized  her,  putting  my  hand  on 
her  mouth  to  prevent  her  crying  out.  1  had  nearly  reached 
the  sedan  chair,  when  a  big  burly  fellow,  one  of  the  servants, 
met  us,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  huge  fist,  made  the  lights 
dance  before  my  eyes,  and  in  another  minute  the  lady  was 
gone."  "  You  should  have  kept  better  walch,"  interrupted 
his  erajdoyer.  "  I  neglected  nothing.  I  don't  know  where 
the  varlet  came  from,  J  only  know  that  1  was  nearly  beaten 
t )  death,  and  had  to  take  to  my  heels  at  last,  The  cowardly 
chairmen  instead  of  coming  to  my  hel]),  made  the  best  of 
their  way  off."  "  It  was  the  wisest  thing  they  eould  do," 
said  Sir  Georg\>.  Well,"  rejoined  Mnrdon,  in  an  irritated 
t(me,  "  I  have  done  with  all  such  attempts  ;  the  next  lady 
you  want  carried  off,  you  must  do  it  yourself.  And  now  if  you 
will  pay  me  Sir  George,  I  will  make  the  best  of  my  way  out 
of  Jiondon  ;  for  I  am  too  well  known  here."  "  1  advise  you 
to  do  so  my  friend,  or  you  may  make  acquaintance  with  the 
hangman."  ''I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,  Sir  George," 
answered  Merdon,  "  I  have  at  least  served  you  well."  "  And 
been  paid  for  it  as  you  would  have  been  now,  if  yon  had  not 
been  so  blundering,"  answered  the  knight,  at  the  same  time 
opening  his  escritoire  he  counted  out  five  crowns.  What 
is  this  lor.  Sir  George  ?"  asked  Merdon,  reddening.  "  That 
is  for  thy  cracked  ])ate  man;  you  do  not  exj)ect  me  to  pay 
for  your  failures  I  hope  ?"  "But  this  is  nothing,"  answered 
Merdon,  ])ushing  the  money  from  him,  "  consider  my  lost 
time."  "  I  shall  not  give  you  another  penny,"  said  Sir 
George,  carelessly  rubbing  with  his  glove  a  magniricent^rid)y 
that  fastened  the  plume  to  his  hat,  "  But  1  might  have  lost 
my  life,"  persisted  Mer(k)n.  "  And  what  is  that  to  me  ?" 
said  the  other  coolly.  Merdon  repressed  his  anger  \>  ith  an 
effort,  and  said  in  an  humbler  tone  than  he  had  used,  "  I 
pray  you  to  give  me  the  means  to  ipiit  the  country,  Sir 
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George,  I  must  leave  it,  and  T  have  not  a  fLirthing/*  "  You 
know  how  to  win  five  hundred  crowns  or  more,"  said  Sir 
George,  looking  keenly  at  hiin  "  Would  you  have  nie  com- 
mit murder,  Sir  George  ?"  "  Why,  vvho  said  anything  about 
murder  ?  I  said  I  would  pay  you  for  certain  news  ;  doth 
not  the  little  thing  S[)arkle  ?"  he  abruptly  continued,  hold- 
ing up  his  hat  to  show  the  glittering  gem.  It  is  indeed  a 
magnificent  ruby,  and  of  great  worth  I  warrant  nie,"  s:iid 
Merdon.  "Ay,  its  value  is  immense.  Look!  have  a  smaller 
one  in  this  ring  which  I  will  give,  in  addition  to  the  five 
hundred 'crowns,  if  you  bring  me  the  good  news  you  wot  of." 
"  Pay  me  the  half  of  the  sum  now  and  you  shall  be  satisfied," 
said  Merdon  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind.  "  And  how  do  I  know  that  I  should  ever  see  you 
again  ?  I  know  you,  Me^'don,  and  I  will  not  trust  you,"  answer- 
ed Sir  George.  And  suppose  1  tell  ibis  young  gentleman 
that  you  have  designs  on  his  life,"  said  Merdon,  irritated 
beyond  endurance  at  the  other's  manner.  He  would  not 
believe  so  foul  an  accusation,"  answered  Sir  George.  "  It 
seems  you  have  forgotten  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  hang 
you."  This  alluded  to  some  swindling  transactions  of  which 
Sir  George  had  become  cognizant  "  1  believe  you  would 
not  scruple  to  do  it,  if  I  did  not  do  your  bidding,"  said 
Merdon  gloomily.  Well  then,"  answered  Sir  George 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  seeing  that  it  is  so,  how  is  it  that  your 
conscience  is  so  squeamish,  you  can  be  hanged  now,  and 
you  can  only  be  hanged,  do  what  you  will,  and  have  you  not 
heard  that '*  killing  is  no  murder?"  1  think  you  told  me 
that  among  your  other  accomplislnnents  you  knew  how  to 
fence  well.  I  do  not  see  what  need  such  as  you  have  of  such 
a  gentlemanly  art,  unless  it  be  to  serve  your  betters,  what  is 
easier  than  to  quarrel  with  my  gentleuMui,  who  is  slow  with 
his  sword,  and  pick  him  off."  Having  thus  distinctly  stated 
his  wishes.  Sir  George,  after  a  ])ause,  continued,  "  J  have  no 
further  time  to  spare  now\  When  1  see  you  again,  I  hope  it 
will  be  to  pay  you  the  five  hundred  crowns."  He  left  the 
room,  as  he  said  this,  without  seeing  the  evil  look  that 
darkened  towards  him,  on  the  face  of  the  man  whom  he  w^as 
tempting  to  crime. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  no  part  of  Sir  George  Everard's  plan  to  make  the 
animosity  he  felt  towards  his  rival  apparent :  thus  in  his 
presence  he  preserved  his  usual  courtesy  and  gaiety.  Philip's 
dislike  evinced  itself  by  a  stately  reserve  of  manner.  They 
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met  but  solclom,  for  each  avoided  the  other ;  but  when  they 
did  meet  there  was  no  appearance  of  ill-will,  and  no  one 
wonld  have  supposed  that  Sir  George  Everard  regarded 
Pliilip  with  the  deadliest  hatred,  far  less  that  he  was  even 
then  plotting  against  his  life. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  above  conversa- 
tion took  place,  Philip,  who  was  now  the  accepted  suitor  of 
Alice,  went  to  see  her.  It  was  not  long  before  he  perceived 
that  something  had  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  fair  betroth- 
ed. As  he  entered  Lady  Mary  remarked.  "  Here  is  a  gallant 
knight  who  will  be  more  welcome  than  he  of  the  tablets  ;  hey 
cousin  ?"  Alice  blushed  deeply  and  drew  up  her  slight 
figure.  Philip  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  Lady  Mary 
continued,  prompted,  perhaps,  b}^  a  little  mischief,  "  That 
crack-brained  coxscomb,  Sir  George  Everard,  hath  much 
angered  our  sweet  dove."  "  Nay  it  was  but  a  trifle,"  said 
Alice.  "  A  trifle  would  hardly  have  moved  you  so  much 
my  dear  Alice."    "  What  is  it  ?"  said  Philip,  with  a  flush  on 

his  brow  ;  "  hath  that  man  dared  ?"    *'  It  is  nothing," 

interrupted  Alice,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  ;  "  I  am  sorry 
Mary  has  mentioned  so  slight  a  thing.  Philip  took  the 
little  hand  and  pressed  it,  and  turning  to  lady  Mary,  entreated 
her  to  tell  him  what  it  all  meant.  She  informed  him  that 
Sn-  George  had  called  in  the  morning,  and  not  seeing  Alice 
had  seized  upon  a  set  of  tablets,  which  he  knew  to  be  hers, 
and  in  spite  ot  all  her  cousin's  protestations,  had  carried  them 
off'.  "I  should  not  have  minded,"  said  Alice,  *Sf  they  had 
contained  only  ordinary  notes;  but  I  had  written  something 
to  3^ou,  Philip,  and  1  do  not  like  that  any  otiier  eye  should 
see  it."  Her  downcast  eyes,  her  voice  and  deepened  blush 
spoke  eloquently  to  Philip's  heart,  which  beat  with  a 
quickened  throb  as  he  looked  at  her.  "You  shall  have  your 
tablets  again,  my  sweet  Alice;  I  will  be  back  directly."  In 
another  minute  he  was  out  of  the  house,  leaving  Alice  full  of 
apprehension,  and  her  cousin  of  regret  that  she  had  said 
anything  about  the  matter. 

An  hour  j)assed  away  and  Philip  did  not  return.  Raymond, 
j)articipating  in  (he  fears  of  the  cousins,  went  out  to  look  for 
his  brother;  but  as  time  passed  on  and  neither  returned,  their 
anxiety  began  to  grovv^  insui)portable ;  nor  was  it  much 
assuaged  by  a  brief  note  from  Jlaymond,  saying  that  he  had 
heard  bad  news,  but  that  Philip  was  safe.  The  bad  news 
became  too  soon  known  :  early  in  the  morning  they  learnt 
to  their  horror  that  Phili])  was  in  prison  for  the  nuirder  of 
Sir  George  Everard. 
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Chapter  V. 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  prevailed  at  court  when 
the  death  of  Sir  George  Everard  became  known  ;  that 
Philip  Temple  should  be  his  murderer  occasioned  as  much 
astonishment.  It  was  known  that  he  did  not  regard  Sir 
George  as  a  friend,  but  his  character  had  stood  so  high,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  those  who  disliked  him  most  to  believe 
him  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime.  It  was  supposed,  at  first,  that 
a  duel  had  been  fought,  but  as  one  fact  after  another  stole 
out,  this  supposition  was  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Every  one 
looked  forward  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  day  of  trial, 
and  those  who  had  at  first  refused  to  believe  Philip  Temple 
a  murderer,  had  their  faith  in  him  shaken  as  fresh  circum- 
stances of  suspicion  were  told  against  him.  Raymond  and 
Alice  were  sure  of  his  innocence, — the  former  was  constantly 
with  him  Philip  had  at  first  refused  to  employ  any 
council,  but  at  his  brother's  earnest  entreaty,  he  allowed  one 
to  be  engaged.  Raymond  was  fearfidly  anxious  as  to  the 
result  of  the  trial,  knowing  the  weight  of  suspicion  that 
attached  to  Philip,  and  the  personal  animosity  towards  him 
of  Sir  George's  friends,  with  the  king  at  their  head. 

At  length  the  day  airived.  At  a  very  early  hour  the  court 
was  crowded ;  the  ladies  mustered  in  great  numbers,  for 
Sir  George  Everard's  handsome  person  and  agreeable 
manners  had  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  beau  sexe. 
Gallant  cavaliers,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  many 
a  mirthful  hour,  sober-looking  genllemen  of  a  puritanical 
cast,  who  thought  his  death  a  judgment  for  his  follies, 
respectable  burghers  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  who 
came  out  of  curiosity,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers,  who  were  always 
to  be  seen  in  courts  of  justice, — all  awaited  with  various 
degrees  of  interest  the  opening  of  the  trial. 

At  length  the  whispering  and  ogling  and  flirting  of  fans, 
the  oaths  and  fine  speeches,  the  gossip,  ceased ;  the  officers 
of  the  law  took  their  seats,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  in. 
Every  head  turned  towards  him — and  well  he  bore  the 
sciutiny.  His  fine  person  was  drawn  up  to  its  full  height, 
as  he  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  bar;  his  face  was 
rather  pale,  but  as  he  looked  at  the  sea  of  faces  around  him 
there  was  no  drooping  of  the  eyelid,  no  tremor  of  guilt  or 
shame.  Many  who  had  begun  to  doubt  him  had  their  faith 
re-assured  by  looking  at  him  ;  the  broad  intellectual  brow, 
well-opened  benevolent  eyes  and  mouth  that  seemed  made 
for  the  utterance  of  noble  thoughts  and  loving  words,  could 
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not  belong  to  a  murderer.  WHien  the  council  for  the  prose- 
cution opened  the  cise,  Philip  listened  wiili  as  much  interest 
as  any  one,  for  many  of  the  details  were  knew  to  him  ;  but 
as  the  case  proceeded  his  face  assumed  a  somewhat  anxious 
look,  as  though  he  liad  become  aware  that  his  situation  was 
a  dangerous  one.  The  counsel  after  having,  with  every 
expression  of  horror  and  solemnity,  proper  to  the  occasion, 
spoken  of  his  painful  duty,  and  eulogized  in  high  terms  the 
unfortunate  deceased,  charged  Philip  with  'having,  by 
jealousy  and  long  established  enmity,  gained  access  to  the 
unsuspecting  gentleman,  and  deliberately  shot  him.'  He 
then  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses.  Tlie  first  called  was 
the  butler  of  the  late  Sir  George  Everard,  who  stated, — 
that  he  opened  the  door  to  the  prisoner  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  showed  him  in  to  his  master,  who  was  sitting 
in  tlie  parlo  u;  a  room  which  had  a  French  window  opening 
on  the  lawn  ;  he  noticed,  as  he  entered,  that  the  window  was 
open  and  stept  forward  to  shut  it,  but  his  master  desired 
him  not  to  do  so  ;  he  left  the  room  closing  the  door  after 
him  ;  that  as  he  stood  in  the  lobby  he  heard  his  master's  and 
Mr.  Temple's  voice  in  altercation ;  both  sounded  angry ; 
should  think  Mr.  Temple  had  been  there  about  ten  minutes, 
when  he  heard  the  report  of  a  })istol  ;  running  into  the  room 
'he  found  his  master  shot  dead  in  his  chair,  and  Mr.  Temple 
gone. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Vavasour,  a  friend  of  the 
murdered  man.  lie  said,  that  he  had  an  appointment  with 
Sir  George  Everard ;  they  were  going  to  sup  together  at 
Dick's  colfee-house.  On  entering  the  garden  gate,  which 
led  to  his  friend's  residence,  he  met  the  prisoner,  who  was 
walking  very  fast ;  that  he  stopped  and  would  have  spoken, 
but  the  prisoner  passed  him  witlj  a  hasty  "  good  night";  he 
thought  the  j)ris(mer  looked  excited.  Before  he  reached  the 
door,  he  met  some  of  the  servants,  who  were  running  for  a 
surgeon,  and  who  told  him ^of  their  master's  dreadful  fate; 
found  his  friend  lying  back  in  his  chair  aiid  (piite  dead. 

The  surgeon  dej)osed  that  Sir  George  Everard  had  been 
shot  through  the  heart,  and  nnist  have  died  instantly  ; 
he  had  extracted  the  ball  ;  should  say  it  was  a 
pistol  ball. 

The  constable,  who  took  Philip  in  charge,  next  deposed, — 
that  he  went  with  Mr,  Vavasour  and  the  buller  to  the 
prisoner's  lodgings ;  found  he  had  returned  to  his  rooms, 
out  had  again  left  them  ;  entered  his  silting  room,  and  found 
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a  brace  of  pistols  lying  in  an  open  drawer  ;  one  of  tlie  pistols 
had  not  been  cleaned  since  it  was  fired  off;  took  it  with 
him  ;  the  bullet  which  the  surgeon  had  found  in  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  exactly  fitted  its  bore.  Slaving  learnt  from 
])risoner's  valet  that  his  master  was  gone  to  Lady  Dysart's, 
he  followed  and  apprehended  him  on  the  steps  of  her  lady- 
ship's dwelling. 

This  closed  the  case  against  the  prisoner.  Amid  the  most 
breathless  silen8C  tl>e  counsel  for  the  defendent  arose.  He 
was  a  little  man,  with  a  sharp  metallic  voice,  and  a  jerky 
manner,  as  though  he  were  moved  by  wires,  so  that  the 
skirts  of  his  gown  were  constantly  swinging  from  right  to 
left,  or  left  to  right  all  the  time  he  was  speaking.  With  his 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his  chin  in  the  air,  he  turned 
his  sparkling  black  eyes  on  the  judge,  and  said, — thai  all 
the  witnesses  had  sworn  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  be  Philip 
Temple, — He  desired  they  might  prove  this.  Swinging 
round  he  made  a  sign  to  some  one  at  the  door  behind  him, 
and  immediately  a  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  placed 
himself  by  his  side  ;  with  another  sweep  of  his  gown  towards 
the  judge,  he  desired  that  before  the  trial  proceeded,  it  might 
be  proved  which  of  these  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Philip  Temple, 
and  immediately  jerked  himself  down.  The  court  was 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  whatever  doubts  had  existed  as  to 
Philip's  guilt,  there  were  now  none.  Every  one  knew  of  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  brothers,  and  every 
one  believed  this  to  be  a  trick  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
Philip  himself  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  any  one  ;  he 
half  rose  from  his  seat  and  looked  with  mingled  perplexity 
and  anger  at  his  counsel,  who  had  not  said  a  word  in  his 
defence,  and  who  now  sat  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  unconcern. 

Raymond  stood  leaning  on  the  front  of  the  box  looking 
steadily  at  the  witnesses  It  was  usually  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty  for  their  friends  and  associates  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  Raymond  wore  his  hair  in  long  ringlets  on 
his  shoulders,  Philip  in  short  close  cuvls ;  Raymond's  hair 
too  was  brown,  his  brother's  nearly  black  ;  his  costume  was 
usually  gayer  than  Philip's  :  but  now,  as  the  puzzled  w  itnesses 
looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  and  saw  the  same  short  curls, 
dark  hair  and  grave  expression  in  both,  while  bot:i  wore  a  plain 
but  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  they  were  ready  to  swear  that 
each  in  turn  was  Philip.  As  it  was,  not  one  of  them  would 
swear  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the  Mr.  Temple,  who 
hud  called  on  8ir  George  Everard.    The  trial  was  thprefore 
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stopt  for  the  time  until  further  evidence  could  be  procured, 
whereby  the  prisoner's  identity  might  be  proved. 

The  judge  in  the  meanwhile  ordered  that  both  should  be 
remanded. 

(To  be  continued  J. 


iNATIONAL  MUSIC. 

BY  E.  R.  BELL,  ESQ. 


No.  2. 

In  the  former  tssay,  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
National  Music  of  the  ancients  ;  but  from  lack  of  records,  I 
fear  we  only  arrived  at  ascertaining  what  it  was  not  for  what 
it  was,  I  suspect  no  man  can  ever  know;  yet,  as  it  is 
generally  admitted  thai  Language  and  Music  are  coeval,  so 
all  nations,  at  the  earliest  period,  must  have  possesed  music  of 
some  kind, — varied  in  quality,  according  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  people.  And  we  are  w'arranted  to 
suppose  from  the  perfection  the  ancients  attained  in  the 
sister  arts — Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  that  they 
possessed  a  very  high  order  of  National  Music,  although 
ignorant  of  the  modern  sciences. 

But  what  is  National  Music  ?  What  are  its  characteristics  ? 
How  shall  we  know  it  ?  How  define  it  ?  These  questions 
are  more  easily  propounded  than  answered.  I  have  not  yet 
found  a  correct  solution  of  the  questions ;  and  I  fear  that  I 
shall  fail  in  making  that  known  which  I  feel,  but  which  I 
doubt  if  I  can  express. 

Poesy  and  Music  are  generally  called  sister  arts  :  when 
they  go  hand  in  hand  each  doubles  the  other's  strength.  The 
ancients  knew  the  value  of  their  union,  and  widely  coupled 
Music  with  Poetry.  It  is  doubtful  how^  many  of  their 
grandest  themes,  their  most  powerful  appeals,  and  their 
most  touching  descriptions  were  sung-  from  the  written 
version.  But  we  are  assurred  that  Homer,  the  immortal 
father  of  poetry,  3,000  years  ago,  sung  his  wondrous  works 
from  land  to  land. 

Before  we  go  farther  let  us  endeavour  to  define,  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  these  twins  of  the  muses. 

What  is  Poetry  ^  It  is  the  written  ex])ression  of  fervid 
imaginings,  de.scri])tions,  fancies,  wishes,  sorrows,  joys, 
of  the  lunnan  mind,  clollu-d  in  the  essential  essence  of 
language,  balanced  and  adjusted  by  rythmical  law.    It  is 
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the  brilliant  corriiscalioiis  of  generous  and  philosophic 
judgment,  struggling  for  musical  expression.  It  is  the  portrait 
of  spiritual  thought,  arrayed  in  purest  Ungual  melody.  But 
it  is  limited:  it  cannot  exceed  in  pathos  the  the  powers  of 
language  ;  whilst  the  ethereal  soul.  Music,  confers  on  it  force, 
emphasis,  spiritual  depth  of  m3aning,  soft  or  fervid,  which 
no  language  can  express  ;  without  limit,  boundless  as  the 
varied  feeling  of  man.  That  the  bulk  of  English  Poetry, 
from  its  construction,  cannot  be  sung,  in  no  way  invalidates 
the  argument  that  melody  gives  soul  t )  poesy.  These^  com- 
positions stand  upon  their  own  strength,  deprived  of  the 
further  power  they  might  have  commanded,  had  the  witcheries 
of  music  been  joined  to  the  passion  of  the  poet.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  singular  mode  of  dealing  with  Melody, 
Harmony  and  Poesy,  but  as  their  greatest  power  is  exhibited 
when  limited,  to  impress  this  more  fully,  let  us  reduce  them 
to  the  mechanical  degrtes  of  comparison : — Positive — 
Melody;  Comparative — Melody  and  Harmony  ;  Superla- 
tive— Melody,  Harmony,  and  Poesy. 

This  is  not  an  assumption  which  cannot  be  sustained  by 
proof,  for  many  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  how  the 
Melody  of  all  countries  has  been  enriched  by  the  junction 
of  Harmony  and  Poesy  But  there  is  a  triumphant  solution 
of  my  postulate  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  melodies,  as 
arranged  by  Thompson  and  Stevenson.  Burns  and  Moore 
married  these  to  immortal  song,  and  lifted  the  rudest  rants, 
jigs,  and  dances  to  the  ranks  of  lofty,  pathetic,  or  sweet 
melody.  Stevenson,  Pleyel,  Clarke,  Haydon  and  others 
finished  the  work  with  Harmony. 

I  cannot  pass  on  without  drawing  your  attention  to  these 
two  living  bards  (Burns  and  Moore),  for  they  cannot  die  so 
long  as  language  lives.  The  one,  an  almost  self-educated 
Scottish  rustic,  whose  matchless  generous  keen  wit,  elegant 
diction,  and  wonderful  observation  of  Nature,  and  Nature's 
works,  stamped  the  very  age  with  his  name. 

*  Referring  to  Geo.  Hogartli's  work  on  Musical  History  (see  page  210) 
we  find  pretty  much  the  same  doctrine  asserted  in  the  forcible  language 
of  Christopher  Gluck,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  greatest  ot  German 
composers. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  confine  music  to  its  true  dramatic  province  of 
existing  poetical  expression,  and  of  augmenting  the  interest  of  the  fable 
without  interrupting  the  action  or  chilling  it  with  UM;]ess  and  superfluous 
ornaments  ;  for  tlic  oificc  of  music,  when  joined  to  poetry,  seems  to  mo 
to  resemble  that  of  colouring  in  a  correct  and  well-disposed  design,  whero 
the  lights  and  shades  seem  only  to  animate  the  figures  without  altering 
the  outline." 
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The  other,  Moore,  an  Irish  gentleman,  highly  educated, 
poured  such  a  strain  of  mellifluent  Anacreontic  song  on  the 
Melodies  of  his  countrj^,  as  a:  once  raised  them  into  undying 
life.  To  what  can  they  be  compared  ? — Burns  was  a  great 
rough  diamond,  full  of  internal  light,  which  bursts  forth  at 
every  fractured  cleavage.  Moore,  a  rare  jewel,  set  in  virgin 
gold  by  the  matchless  hand  of  Cellini.  Bums  gleams  and 
corruscates,  Moore  flows  with  steady  effulgence. 

As  an  example  of  the  degrees  of  comparison,  let  us  turn 
to  the  sweet  air  "  Saw  ye  my  father."  Set  to  words,  altogether 
beneath  its  deep  pathos,  it  was  a  sort  of  rant;  but  when 
married  to  the  verse  of  Burns,  it  became  one  of  Scolia's 
sweetest  ballads :  and  when  harmonized,  the  perfection  of 
National  Music     Permit  me  to  quote  the  words  — 

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning, 
That  danced  to  the  lark's  early  song  ? 
Where  is  the  pe^ce  that  awaited  my  vvand'ring 
At  evening  the  wild  woods  among? 

No  more  a-winding  the  course  of  yon  river, 
And  maldng  sweet  flov/erets  so  fair; 
No  more  I  trace  tlie  liglit  footsteps  of  pleasure — 
But  sorrow  and  sad-sighing  care. 

Is  it  that  summer 's  forsaken  our  valiies, 

And  grim  surly  winter  is  near  ? 

No!  no  !  the  bees  humming  around  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  yeai-. 

Fain  would  1  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover ; 
Yet  loDg,  long  too  well  have  I  known 
All  that  has  caused  tliis  wreck  in  my  bosom — 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone. 

Time  cannot  aid  mo,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 
Nor  hdfJe  dares  a  comfort  bestow  ; 
Come  thou  enamoured  and  fond  of  my  anguish,  . 
Enjoyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe  ! 

In  a  very  learned  article  upon  the  construction  of 
National  Music  in  the  "  North  British  lleview,"  the 
erudite  author  attempts  to  measure  the  varied  eflusions 
of  unlettered  bards  by  the  iambic,  the  trochee,  and  the 
dactylc.  Many  may  be  ignorant  of  thetc  hard  words.  They 
are  little  crabbed  marks,  expressive  of  rythnius  or  measure 
used  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  manufacture  of  poets 
by  wholesale,  as  Manchester  men  make  webs  of  calico  by 
interweaving  the  war])  and  weft  of  cotton  threads.  IJow 
could  Scotland's  greatest  composer,  Neil  Gow,  understand 
either  the  iauibic  or  dactylc  who  hardly  knew  a  word  of 
jinglibh  r    But  place  a  violin  in  his  hand,  and  he  would 
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speak  language  which  made  every  Scotchman's  heart  thrill  to 
its  inmost  core,  and  even  in  Africa  tells  with  wondrous  eff'ecl. 
Out  upon  such  meclianical  tests  being  applied  to  the  burn- 
ings of  untutored  genius,  tests  may  be  used  in  the 
analysis  of  apothecary's  ware,  measures  to  that  which 
can  be  meted ;  but  who  will  trammel  either  by  test  or 
measure  the  fervid  improvised  song  of  a  rustic  minstrel 
chanting  the  glories  of  his  land  or  bewailing  its 
sorrows. 

National  Music  in  its  construction  cannot  be  bound  in  the 
mechanical  chains  of  art ;  it  must  be  free  as  the  wild 
strains  of  the  Eolian  harp  in  the  breeze.  Its  rules  of 
rythmus,  or  measure,  are  dictated  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  composer  ;  guided  by  the  truth  and  justness  of  his  ear, 
adorned  by  the  vvildness  richness  or  depth  of  his  imagiha- 
tion  and  feeling.  It  is  the  bright  effusion  of  the  heart,  over- 
flowing with  its  subject,  which  carries  captive  its  hearers  It 
is  founded  upon  associations,  recollections  and  reflections, 
and  coupled  with  descriptions  of  the  country;  j^olitical 
condition,  and  the  habits,  customs,  and  prejudices  of 
society  :  hence  it  is  intimately  connected  with  narrative  and 
descriptive  poetry. 

So  if  we  consult  the  history  of  the  Troubadours  of  Province, 
the  Minnesingers  of  Germany,  and  the  ancient  bards  and 
minstrels  of  Europe,  who  were  the  fathers  of  modern  national 
music,  we  shall  find  all  their  songs  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tive or  narrative  poetry ;  recounting  famous  deeds  in 
arms,  stories  of  love  and  glory  ;  tales  of  black  forests,  dire 
mountains,  rolling  cataracts  with  their  supernatural  hobgob- 
lins and  spirits,  or  canticles  of  their  fruitful  vallies  clothed 
in  vines,  roses  and  eglantine.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
follow  out  this  subject  generally,  but  confine  my  observations 
to  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  music. 

Now  in  discussing  the  relative  beauties  and  characteristic 
excellencies  of  the  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Music,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  languages  were  from  the  same  root: 
the  Celtic,  called  commonly  Erse,  or  Gaellic,  with  only 
small  alterations  in  the  pronounciation  and  the  introduction 
of  provincialisms  understandable  by  the  natives  of  any  of 
these  countries.  Another  point  w  orlhy  of  attention  is  their 
govemments.  The  Scots  were  partitioned  originallv  into 
classes  or  chieftainships,  the  Irish  into  petty  kingdoms,  the 
VVelsh  into  principalities.  These  terms  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  people.  The  one 
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designates  the  government  of  a  family  from  devotion  and 
attachment  to  its  chief,  and  the  various  members  of  its 
community,  hence  the  derivation  of  the  word  clanish.  The 
other  the  power  and  royal  dignity  of  a  monarch,  absolute, 
governing  subjects  at  will,  heuce  the  Irish  usually 
attach  to  their  kings  the  vvord — great.  The  last,  ex- 
hibited pomp  and  parade.  In  a  critical  examination, 
these  matters  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  these  distinc- 
tive appellations  tincture  the  dispositions  of  the  people, 
and  affect  the  style  of  their  music,  I  think  almost  stamp  its 
character.  The  instruments  used  in  the  clan  or  family  were 
the  social  Bagpipe,  and  latterly  the  Fiddle,  while  in  the 
principalities  and  kingdoms  expression  could  only  be  given 
to  exalted  feeling  by  the  high  sounding  Harp. 

There  is  another  point  we  ought  to  direct  attention  to,  that 
is,  the  clans  or  families  bearing  distinctive  names,  lor  (hey 
existed  in  all  these  countries.  Latterly  the  kings  of 
Scotland  might  style  themselves  the  monarchs  of  the  realm, 
but  history  proves  that  they  could  not  at  any  time  exercise 
their  power  north  of  the  Grampian  hills,  aud  that  the  river 
Clyde  terminated  their  western  dominions.  All  the  country 
north  and  w^est  of  the  barriers,  until  the  Hanoverian  race 
became  sovereigns  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
were  under  the  governance  of  the  chiefs  of  clans,  and  neither 
tax  or  duty  could  be  levied  except  by  permission  of  the 
chieftains.  But  even  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  was  long  sub^?ervient  to  the  nobles 
and  their  followers,  who,  in  a  minor  degree,  exercised  all 
the  forms  of  clanship,  but  more  particularly  to  the  extreme 
south  on  the  borders  of  England,  where  the  Lords  of  the 
Marches  and  the  clans  of  the  Scots,  the  Oiiphants,  the 
Armstrongs,  the  Bells,  the  Turnbull  and  others  held  undis- 
puted sway  ;  so  in  fact  for  a  long  period  kingly  authority 
only  could  be  swayed  in  the  countries  imnicdiatly  around 
the  royal  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling. 

Ireland,  under  the  rule  of  almost  as  many  kings  as  it  had 
counties,  was  more  under  the  direct  governance  of  regal 
authority  ;  yet  it  continued  its  families  of  O'Neils,  O'Phleans, 
O'Donnells  &c. 

Wales  with  all  its  ])rlnccs  also  had  its  clans  and  chieftains, 
and  in  all  these  countries  the  claims  of  clanship  worked 
powerfully  on  the  characters  of  the  pco})lc,  as  ihey  vaunted 
that  gentle  blood  ilowcd  in  their  veins  .  Hence  we  (ind  the 
Jlighlandcrs,  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  mure  pruud  of  their 
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aricienl  descent  than  of  being  possessors  of  lands  or  gold, — • 
each  are  peopled  by  their  account  with  gentlemen. 

From  these  statements  it  is  obvious  that  Scotland  was 
divided  into  two  governments:  the  Highlands  under  a 
patriarchal,  and  the  Lowlands  under  a  monarchical,  which 
so  materially  affected  character,  as  to  draw  a  distinctive  line 
between  their  inhabitants  in  habits,  customs,  thoughts  and 
prejudicec. 

If  ever  argument  were  proved  to  be  well  founded,  my 
assertion  that  National  Music  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  the  j^ieoplfe  is  here  ratified,  for  there  is  an  entire 
and  distinct  diifere^ice  between  the  Highland  and  Lowland 
Music. 

The  devotion  and  absolute  submission  of  the  Highlanders 
lo  their  chiefs  was  romantic  in  the  higliest  degree  ;  in  proof 
of  this  many  well  authenticated  stories  might  be  cited.  I 
shall  give  one. — The  chieftain  McDonald,  highly  displeased 
vvitli  one  of  his  people,  ordered  him  at  once  to  be  hanged, 
the  most  ignominious  death  a  Highlander  could  be  doomed 
to.  The  culprit  objected,  not  to  being  put  to  death,  but  to 
be  hanged  was  more  than  he  could  submit  to,  so  he  recusant- 
ly  hid  himself  from  his  executioners  who, after  much  talk  wi;h 
his  wife,  satisfied  her  that  he  nuistdie  that  death,  and  she  went 
off  to  fetch  him.  On  their  meeting  he  vowed  he  never 
would  be  hanged  like  a  dog.  Tlie  wife  replied — "  Ah  ! 
Donald,  ye  maun  be  hangit,  for  the  laird  says  sae."  "  Weel 
weel,"  said  Donald,  "  if  the  laird  say  sae  then  I  maun  be 
hangit."  He  went  quietly  with  his  wife  to  the  gallows  tree  and 
was  hanged  until  dead. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  T  wish  to  glance  a  litt'e  of 
the  cause  of  the  formation  of  National  character  One 
of  the  most  profound  and  original  of  modern  authors, 
Cheuvrix,  in  treating  this  subject,  narrows  it  of  all 
former  theories.  He  asserts  that  national  character 
is  based  upon  t-wo  vices  which  all  mankind  possess,  whether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  which  spring  with  consciousness 
and  end  only  with  the  minds  extinction — Pride  and 
Vanity.  From  a  vast  elaboration  of  facts  and  argument 
he  proves  this  to  be  the  main-spring  of  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  all  nations  and  people,  from 
Adam  downwards.  AUhough  I  go  not  with  him  in  all  his 
details,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  his  proposition  is  founded  on 
fact :  and  that  were  moral  philosophers  to  adopt  these  guxges 
ot  uic  measurement  oi  human  acdons,  ihtiy  would  arrivg 
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quicker  at  the  gaol  of  their  subject,  and  more  truly  and 
justly  weigh  the  motive  springs  of  mankinds  moralities. 

History  proves  beyond  all  contradiction  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  mild  genial  climates,  fertile  and  luxuriant  vales,  are 
vain  people  ;  but  the  men  of  hill?,  rocks,  and  mountain 
fastnesses  are  proud. — The  one  receives,  the  other  requires. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  Highland  character  :  for  I  take  it  as 
the  original  Scottish  character.  The  country  cannot  by  any 
possibility  support  a  population  out  of  the  products  of  the 
earth.  The  Highlanders  were  and  are  pastoral  people, 
who  exchange  their  flocks  for  grain,  and  w^ho  live  by 
their  wits.  The  Highlands — from  their  position  and 
feature — are  hardly  possible  of  conquest.  The  great  prostra- 
tors  of  the  earth,  the  Romans,  never  crossed  the  Grampian's 
rocky  summits  or  threaded  their  fearful  pa^^ses. — The  only 
power  which  laid  the  independence  of  the  people  low  was 
the  gold  and  honours  heaped  upon  the  chiefs  who,  forgetting 
their  proud  dignity,  fell  under  the  evil  influence  of  vaniiy. 
Yet,  in  all  these  changes  the  character  of  the  people  remained 
intact  ;  and  their  music,  instead  of  falling,  only  revived  the 
recollections  of  other  days,  calling  forth  some  of  the  grandest 
strains  of  indignation  and  regret. 

Our  modern  notions  of  Civil  Government  cannot  accord 
with  the  rapturous  devotion  of  the  Highland  clans,  who 
prostrated  all  to  the  will  of  their  chief,  who  lelt  that  existence 
depended  upon  exertion  and  life  upon  hard  labour  and 
dauntless  defence  of  their  rights.  Surely  no  people  ever 
more  truly  vindicated  their  vital  interest  than  the  High- 
landers ;  hence  no  people  are  more  proud  of  their  country, 
their  countrymen  and  themselves;  whilst  they  mingle  this 
lofty  attribute  with  affection,  romantic  nobility  of  mind,  and 
a  wild  adoration  of  their  dreaiy  mountains,  desolate  passes, 
and  wood-covered  glens.  The  features  of  Highland  music 
partake  of  all  these  characteristics  ;  it  marches  in  proud 
grandeur,  it  walks  in  wild  romance  ;  it  speaks  in  happy  or 
kindly  aflection,  wails  in  bitterest  sorrow  ; — all  in  such  perfect 
rythmus  as  to  admit  the  sweetest  harmony. 

Harmony  in  music,  as  in  all  existent  nature,  means  con- 
cord— perfection  of  agreement  :  in  nuisic  it  is  the  just 
adaptation  of  sounds,  as  the  3rd,  5th,  and  octave  in  a  chord 
struck  simultaneously,  producing  perfect  accord,  sweet 
])leasing  concord,  ()])])()sed  to  discord,  which  is  harsh  and 
grating  to  the  car.  Melody  n>eans  the  single  notes  which 
com})ose  the  air,  song  or  strain.  Melody  is  the  outpourings 
uf  thp  heart  cither  in  joy,  mirth,  sadness,  grief,  or  in  trium})ii, 
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fjlory  or  bitter  sorrow  ;  it  may  be  loud,  long,  fierce,  impetu- 
ous, soft,  slow,  meek,  melodious.  Does  not  the  last  word  tall 
the  tale  and  harmony  melts  into  the  theme  like  pure  love? 
It  knows  no  fear,  no  doubt,  no  halting?  but  in  confidence 
follows  its  mate,  and  in  beauty  adorns  and  triumphs  with 
melody. 

But  to  revert  to  our  subject.  I  know  of  no  National  melody, 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  genuine  Highland  Melody  for 
it  embraces  almost  the  entirety  of  human  faculties,  the  march 
the  war-cry,  the  song,  the  dance,  the  lament,  the  triumph, 
the  wail  all  executed  with  such  true  pathos  as  to  enchant 
those  little  acquainted  either  with  the  people  or  their 
country ;  and  vvhat  is  more  surprising  in  such  rude 
unlettered  composers  is,  that  their  w^orks  rise  to  an  elegance 
and  beaut}^  few  modern  authors  can  equal.  It  is  impossible 
in  an  essay  to  produce  specimens  of  musical  composition, 
or  exhibit  contrasts;  but  as  the  matrimony  of  Melody  and 
Poesy  can  only  be  perfected  by  congeniality  of  thought  and 
imagination,  so,  I  presume,  that  the  nearest  illustration  to  be 
produced  of  song  is  Poesy.  Perhaps  no  song  in  words  so 
nearly  portrays  Highland  song  in  music  as  Byron's  magni- 
ficent burst  of  enthusiastic  recollection  in  his  Lachin  y 
Gair  : — 

Away  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses, 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 

Ilestore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow  flake  reposes, 

For  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love  : 

Yet  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountain^ 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 

Though  cataracts  foam 'stead  of  smooth  fliowing  fountains — 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr! 

Ah  !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered, 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  ; 
On  chieftains  long  perished  my  memory  pondered. 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine  covered  glade. 
[  sought  not  my  hopje  till  the  day's  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star  ; 
For  fancy  was  cheered  by  traditional  story, 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  ua  Garr ! 

Shades  of  the  dead  !  have  1  not  heard  your  voices 
lli.ie  on  the  night  rolling  breath  of  the  gale? 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 
And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 
Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car; 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers, 
They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr ! 
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111  staiTCfl,  tbonc^h  hrave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 
Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  yoar  cause? 
Ah  !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden, — 
Victory  crowned  not  your  fall  with  applause 
Still,  were  you  hap])y  in  death's  early  sliunber, 
You  rest  with  your  elan  iu  the  caves  of  Braemar  ; 
The  pibroch  resounds  to  the  pipers  loud  number, 
Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  ! 

Years  have  rolled  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  T  left  you; 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again; 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you, 
Y'et  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  ])lain. 
England !    Thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 
To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  nionntains  afar: 
Oh  !  for  the  craigs  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 
The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  ! 

The  Scottish  and  Lowland  music,  which  is  best  known 
from  the  celebrity  Burns  conlerred  upon  it  by  adapting  his 
peerless  songs  to  its  airs,  is  inferior  to  the  Highland  in 
grandeur,  wildness,  and  affeclionate  tenderness,  and,  I  think, 
in  artistic  modulation  and  cadence.  So  the  poetic  songs, 
however  beautiful,  partake  of  cultivation  and  civilization  ; 
not  enthusiasm  and  untrammeled  bursts  of  ardour  or  rapture. 
A  very  old  Lowland  song  just  pid^lished  in  the  "  Scot's 
Musical  Museum"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  is 
well  suited  as  a  contrast : 

'Twas  past  ane  o'clock  in  a  cauld  frosty  morning, 
When  cankert  November  blows  over  the  plain, 
I  heard  tlje  kirk  bell  repeat  the  loud  warning, 
As  restless,  I  sought  for  sweoc  slumber  in  vain. 
Then  up  I  arose,  the  silver  moon  shining  blight. 
Mountains  and  valleys  appearing  all  hoary  white ; 
Foitii  I  would  wander  amid  the  pale  silent  night, 
Sadly  to  muse  on  the  cause  of  my  pain. 

Cauld  shone  the  silver  moon,  heedless  of  sorrow ; 

Stars,  dimly  twinkling,  were  lost  in  her  beam  ; 

The  fair  sun,  preparing  to  rise  on  the  morrow, 

Ne'er  shone  more  lovely  on  fountain  or  stream. 

Not  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  bright  shining  by  night  or  day. 

Nature  all  hoary,  or  blooming  all  fresh  and  gay ; 

E'er  from  the  sad  heart  its  porrow  can  charm  away, 

While  restless  it  seeks  for  sweet  sluniber  in  vain. 

The  author  of  this  beautiful  pensive  song  is  not  known, 
and  truly  the  music  is  altogether  worthy  of  it ;  but  neither 
its  poesy  nor  melody  can  equal  in  grandeur  or  majestic  might 
the  far-famed  Loch  na  Garr. 

Much  curious  discusssion  and  enquiry  has  taken  place  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  songs,  and  llie  composers'  names,  but 
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vory  littTo  has  been  discovered  : — the  oldest  tunes  which  are 

few  in  nambci — most  of  them  arc  Higliland  airs,  dressed  in 
a  Lowland  garb,  and  in  sooth  they  liave  sufiered  fearfully  in 
the  nietamor])hosis,  as  I  shall  perhaps  show  hereafter.  But 
the  bulk  of  Lowland  airs  it  is  known  were  composed  in  the 
18th  century,  when  the  jacobite  frenzy  of  1715  and  45  stiiTcd 
bard  and  minstrel  to  rouse  the  people  to  prop  the  falling 
cause  of  the  worthless  race  of  Stuarts. 

To  close  this  essay  and  show  the  opinion  of  Burns  upon 
this  difficulty,  who  knew  more  of  Scottish  music  than  any 
one  of  his  day.  The  air  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'bonnio 
Doon  "  is  of  a  very  late  date,  yet  its  author  was  doubtful  ; 
and  Burns  in  a  letter  to  Geo.  Thomson, — the  editor  of  by 
far  the  finest  collection  of  Scottish  Melodies  in  existence,  and 
for  which  Burns  poured  out  the  rapturous  effusions  of  his 
genius,  says  : — 

"Do  yon  know  the  history  of  this  air?  it  is  curious  enough. — A  good 
many  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Miller,  a  writer  (lawyer),  in  your  good  town, 
—  a  gentleman  whom  possibly  you  kno'' , — was  in  company  with,  our 
friend  Clarke  ;  and  talking  of  Scottish  music,  Miller  expressed  an  ardent 
ambition  to  be  able  to  compose  a  Scotch  air.  Mr,  Clarke,  partly  by  way 
of  joke,  told  him  to  keep  to  the  black  keys  of  the  harpiscord,  and  preserve 
soioe  kind  of  rhythm,  and  he  would  infallibly  compose  a  Scotch  air. 
Certain  it  is,  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Miller  produced  the  rudiments  of  an 
air ;  which  Mr.  Clarke,  with  some  touches  and  corrections,  fashioned 
into  the  tune  in  question.  Ritson  you  know  has  the  same  stories  of  the 
black  keys:  but  this  account  which  I  have  just  given,  Mr.  Clarke  in- 
formed me  of  several  years  ago.  Now  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
trace  the  origin  of  our  airs  I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  that  this 
was  an  Irish  air.  Nay,  I  met  an  Irish  gentleman  who  affirmed  he  had 
heard  it  in  Ireland  among  the  old  women ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
countess  informed  me  that  the  first  person  who  introduced  the  air  was  a 
baronet's  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who  took  down  the  notes  from  an 
itinerant  i)iper  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  How  difficult  then  to  discover  the 
truth  respecting  our  poesy  and  music  !  I  myself  have  seen  a  couple  of 
ballads  srmg  tlnough  the  streets  of  Dumfries  with  my  name  at  the  head 
of  them  as  the  author,  though  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  them." 
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THE  CnUlSTMAS  MESSENGER. 


(from  the  GERMAN  OF  ADOLF  HATN.) 

Into  a  garret  drearily, 

Through  chinks  the  snow  is  blown ; 
Witli  fokled  hands  and  bended  knee, 

Who  prayeth  there  alone? 

The  tapers  on  the  Christmas  tree 

From  over  yonder,  glance, 
They  fall  upon  a  worn,  and  dree 

And  palid  countenance. 

And  will  thou  not  behold  how  briglit 
The    festive  lusties  gleam? 
The  snow,  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
They  lull  him  to  a  dream 

But  hark,  the  Christmas  messenger 
Ascends  all  soft  and  slow;  — 

Art,  slumbering  even  yet — dost  hear? 
"iis  he  that  knocketh  low. 

It  taps,  a  lovely  youth's  light  hand, 

His  raiment  white  and  tair; 
He  enters  with  a  mystic  wand. 

And  myrtle  in  his  hair 

He  leans  toward  the  weary  face, 

And  whispers  in  his  ear  ; — 
Ah  !  art  thou  singing  cliristmas  lays. 

To  this  pale  sleeper  here  ? 

He  rests  upon  him,  with  his  wand, 

Hush'd  as  the  grave,  until. 
Quiet     ghosts  in  s))iritland. 

He  leaves,  and  all  is  still. 

Nor  ever  weary  does  he  cease 
From  house  to  house,  to  tread, 

And  over  all  there  settles  ])eace. 
And  grief  and  care  have  fled. 

Ho  bringoth  gifts  so  fair  and  bright. 

And  sorrow  vanishoth ; 
Dost  know  the  youth  of  Christmas  night? 

That  lilessed  angel — Death. 


P.  B. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 


This  month  has  not  been  altogether  barren  ofinci  lent  so  far 
as  this  colony  is  concerned.  The  distresses  of  the  Kaffirs 
have  foroed  themselves  on  the  attention  of  tlie  colonists,  and 
committees  have  been  formed  in  many  of  the  principal  to  A  ns 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  relief  King  William's 
Town  began  the  movement  undtr  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Grahamsiown,  and  a  sonp  kitchen  and  infirmary 
have  both  to  be  opened  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  starving 
wretches  that  throng  to  obtain  the  proffered  aid.  In 
Graham's  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  measures  have  also 
been  taken  to  aid  and  extend  to  efforts  of  the  King  William's 
Town  Committee,  while  Cape  Town  and  other  of  the 
Western  towns  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  generous 
spir  t  to  contribute  help  to  the  quondam  enemies  of  the  colony. 
It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  the  Government  were  we  not  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  large  and  truly 
national  policy  adopted  by  it  in  its  endeavour,  not  only  to 
meet  as  far  as  possible  the  wants  of  the  Kaffir,  but  to  provide 
for  the  future  safety  and  well  being  of  the  colony  also.  By 
its  aid  no  less  than  20,000  of  this  people  have  been  intro- 
duced within  our  borders.  The  Residents  among  the  tribes 
and  the  magistrate  in  King  William's  Town  have  all 
been  active  in  the  duty  which  their  positions  rendered  them 
so  eminently  qualified  to  discharge ;  and  we  trust  that 
through  the  exertions  which  are  now  making  these  painful 
events  in  our  history  will  yet  produce  fruit  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  both  colonists  and  natives. 

The  terrible  news  of  the  outbreak  in  India  has  been 
received  since  our  last  issue,  and  as  one  result  we  have  lost 
the  prence  of  the  13th  regiment  among  us.  This  has  been 
a  subject  of  regret  to  the  whole  of  Graham's  Town,  for  a 
better  conducted  regiment  could  not,  we  are  certain,  be 
found  among  the  entire  army  than  that  proved  itself  to  be 
while  it  was  here. 

One  little  event  has  occurred  in  Grahamstown  which  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  chronicle.  The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  church  has  been  laid  by  the  Bishop.  With  but 
the  simple  ceremonies  of  the  clergy  marching  in  procession 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  site  of  the  new  church,  and  equally 
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^simple  but  iinpressive  prayers  and  hymns  offered  up  on  the 
spot,  this  was  ])crf()vmtHl.  Unoster«iatious  as  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  they  may  yet,  we  trust,  be  initiative  of  incal- 
culable good;  and  the  church  when  built  will  be  a  monument 
to  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  our  cKcellent  archdeacon. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  Meujbers  of  Council,  five 
out  of  the  six  gentlemen  lately  resigned  decline  to  become 
candidates  for  re-election.  Mr.  Fleming  is,  however,  in  the 
field. — Messrs.  Probart,  Mosenthal  and  W.  Southey  have 
also  been  put  in  nomination. 

The  weather  during  the  month  has  been  remarkably  pro 
pitious  to  the  agriculturists  but  decidedly  hostile  to  the  safe 
and  s])eedy  transmission  of  the  mails.  Plentiful  rains  have 
fallen  ;  rivers  have  become  impassable  ;  one  post-boy  has 
been  unfortunately  drowned,  and  the  mails  washed  away. 
All  over  the  colony  the  want  of  the  means  of  speedy  and  safe 
transmission  of  the  post  has  been  severely  felt. 

At  Queen's  Tawn  there  has  been  a  brush  with  the  natives. 
Vedani,  a  Tambookie  chief,  had  collected  a  band  of  ma"*'au- 
ders,  900  strong,  and  had  become  such  a  pest  to  the  whole 
nsighbourhood  that  the  burghers  were  at  last  compelled  to 
collect  in  order  to  destroy  this  nest  of  robbers.  Commandant 
Currie,  Messrs.  Gilfdlan  and  Stubbs  and  a  strong  body  of 
police  joined  them,  and  the  whole  force  amounting  to  1300 
men  proceeded  to  the  Tambookie  Kraal.  The  enemy  was 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  49  men,  horses,  cattle,  goats,  &c. 

By  the  latest  accounts  from  the  Trans  Vaal  that  country 
seemed  to  be  still  in  great  confusion ; — agitators  persevering 
in  efforts  to  induce  the  Boers  to  take  up  arms  once  more 
against  the  Free  State. 

Tn  the  Orange  Free  State  the  rebel  Greere  has  been 
removed  from  Bloemfontein  to  VVinburgh,  to  take  his  trial 
for  high  treason. 


Printed  and  published  b    Godlonton,  White  &  Co.,  Grahamstown. 
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GEOGRArHICAL  NOTES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


No.  3. — Physical  Features,  Mountain  Systems 
AND  Karroos. 


In  the  preceeding  table,  we  hare  given  a  list  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  SouthA  frica,  their  length,  affluents,  &c  ,  but  we  can 
hardly  describe  the  country  drained  by  them  without  giving 
a  general  view  of  the  mountain  ranges,  deserts,  and  its  other 
distinguishing  features. 

The  Mountain  Ranges  of  South  Africa  may  be 
Mountain    widely  considered  as  forming  the  supporting 
Ranges.     walls  of  a  series  of  steps  or  plateaux,  extending 
from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  range, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  country  gradually  slopes  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Orange  River,  although  traversed  by  belts 
of  flat-topped  hills  on  the  Kairee  Bergen,  north  of  the  Nieuw 
veld,  dotted  over  with  isolated  kopjes,  as  in  the  VVinterveld, 
north  of  Richmond,  or  forming  vast  table  lands,  devoid  of 
S  VOL.  II. 
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water,  as  in  Great  and  Little  Bushnian-land,  and  the  deserts 
lying  north  of  the  Hantani,  where  an  almost  interminable 
plain,  as  highly  elevated  above  the  sea  and  nearly  as  horizon- 
tal as  Table  Mountain,  stretches  away  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Orange  River,  tumbling  down,  to  which  the  astonished 
,  spectator  sees  a  perfect  chaos  of  volcanic-looking  spitskops 
or  peaks,  looming  in  the  distance  like  tl^e  black  surf  that  might 
be  imagined  to  piay  on  the  shores  of  Elades,  or  the  pitchy 
bubbles  on  the  lakes  of  Maleborge,  and  whose  calcined  and 
metallic-looking  crags,  ribbed  with  dazzling  quartz  or  horn- 
blende of  the  darkest  green,  on  which  th-^  breath  of  some 
malicious  Gnome  appears  to  have  here  and  there  left  stains 
of  the  brightest  emerald,  served  to  raise  those  vain  hopes  and 
delusive  dreams  of  untold  mineral  wealth  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  deluded  generation  of  1854-5,  which  have  proved,  alas  ! 
but  poor  pinchbeck  visions  after  all,  not  wanting,  however, 
in  brass. 

Towards  the  south  and  east  these  plateaux  or  steps  are 
'well  defined,  while  to  the  north-west  they  gradually  become 
less  clearly  marked,  and  are  finally  lost  in  the  confused 
jumble  of  granitic  hills  of  the  Kamies  Bergen,  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  mountains  that  extends  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Orange  River,  but  still  shewing  well  defined  plateaux  in  the 
extensive  flats  of  Great  and  Little  Bushman-land. 

The  first  range  lies  at  a  distance  of  about 
Coast  Range,  eight  and  forty  miles  off  the  coast.  Travell- 
ing from  Great  Namaqualand  south,  round 
the  colony  to  the  east,  this  chain  forms  between  Walvisch 
Bay  and  the  Orange  River,  the  low  mountain  ranges  skirting 
he  coast,  and  at  the  foot  of  w  hich  stretches  a  deep  sandy  and 
waterless  plain,  against  the  dunes  of  which  thesurt  [of  the  South- 
ern Atlantic  eternally  beats,  shrouding  the  coast  ever  in  a 
mysterious  veil  of  sand-clouds.  It  forms  a  buttress,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  to  the  table  lands  drained  by  the 
Oup  or  Great  Fish  River,  the  affluents  of  which  gradually 
lose  themselves  in  the  west  borders  of  the  Kalihari  desert. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  country  is  barren  and  cheerless  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  forms  a  belt  of  a  nearly  rainless  region, 
which  extends  i\s  far  east  nearly  as  the  high  lands  of  the  Trans 
Vaal  Republic  South  of  the  Orange  River,  the  valley  of  which 
is  bounded  by  hills  of  the  uiost  fantastic  forms.  Ti  e  moun 
tains  increase  in  height,  and  form  a  well  defined  group, 
running  ])arallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  and  through  the  passes  of  which  wc  ascend  to  the]da- 
tea  ux  of  Sti  inkop,  Concordia,  and  Little  Bushmau-land.  The 
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KaniiesBerg  (lat.30  ^  20'  \on.l8^  20')  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  southern  culminating  point  of  this  range,  which  there  loses 
its  considerable  elevation  and  runs  down  in  low  parallel 
ridges  through  the  Hardeveld  to  the  Oliphants  River,  where 
it  joins  wliat  is  generally  called  the  Cardouw  range,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of 
that  river,  which  there  bursts  its  way  out  of  the  mountains, 
and  through  a  very  broken  and  difficult  country.  Several 
peaks  near  the  Orange  River  attain  a  height  of  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Welcome  Point,  the  highest  of  the  Kamies 
Bergen,  reaches  5,300  feet.  The  average  elevation  of  this 
range  may  be  computed  at  3,000  feet,  or  nearly  level  w^ith 
the  plateau  of  Little  Bushman-land,  which  extends  behind 
it.  The  principal  formations  found  between  the  Orange 
and  Oliphants  Rivers  in  this  range,  are  the  older  granite  and 
gneiss  rocks,  intersected  with  vast  dykes  of  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, stained  in  many  places  with  traces  of  copper  and 
other  njinerals,  and  the  ibrmer  mineral  has  been  successfully 
worked  in  two  or  three  mines  in  mountains  which  give  rise' 
to  the  Buffels  River  north  of  the  Kamies  Bergen,  the 
Koper  Bergen  of  old  maps.  But  are  not  all  these  things 
written  in  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Seer  Andrew  Wiley  better 
than  our  weak  pen  can  describe  tl.iem  ?  Between  the  Car- 
douw Flats  and  the  sea,  and  south  to  the  Berg  River  is  a 
vast  sandy  plain,  fertile  in  corn,  towering  above  which 
stands  the  Piquet  Berg,  (2,960  ft  )  like  a  great  sentinel  in 
advance  of  the  Cardouw  range,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  semicircular  sweep  of  low  and  rugged  hills,  tlirough  which 
break  a  few  sluggish  streams,  which  form  near  the  sea,  after 
heavy  rain,  the  Verloren  Vley,  described  by  Barrow  and 
Lichtenstein,  the  Lange  Vallei,  &c.  At  the  head  of  the 
Oliphants  River  valley  the  mountains  present  another  great 
knot  or  central  point,  forming  the  imposing  peaks  of  the 
Winterhoek,"  like  Parnassu-;,  "  Two-headed,"  and  connect- 
ing as  it  were  by  a  cross  band  the^  first  range  of  mountains 
with  the  high  chain  running  parallel  to  it,  but  further  inland. 
The  Little  Berg  River  here  hursts  its  way  tluough  the  Nieuw 
Kloof  and  joins  the  Great  Berg,  south  of  which  the  mountains 
again  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  and  picturesque 
outline,  forming  the  Drakenstein  and  Hottentots  Holland 
ranges,  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  ocean  at  Cape 
Hangli])  (800  feet).  The  average  height  of  this  range 
exceeds  4,000  feet,  iis  highest  point  being  the  peak 
Sneeuwkop,  uj)wards  of  5,000.  In  front  of  the  range,  and 
in  the  sandy  plains  extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Berg 
K  2  VOL.  II. 
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River  to  tlie  sea,  rise  the  isolated  elevations,  of  "Riebecks 
Castle,"  (3,109  ft.),  Paarde  and  Paarl  Berg,  Simon's  Berg, 
Tiger,  Blaaiiw  and  Koe  Bergen  ;  and  distinct  from  all,  lifted 
up  like  a  great  island  above  the  sandy  level  of  the  Cape 
Flats,  we  see  the  mural  precipices  of  Table  Mountain  (358*2  ft.), 
and  the  sandstone  cliff  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  running  south 
in  striking  and  fantastic  shapes  to  the  old  Cape  of  Storms. 

About  half-vi'ay  between  Nieuw  Kloof  and  Cape  Hangklip, 
another  knot  or  culminating  point  takes  place  near  Fransch 
Hoek  or  sources  of  the  Berg  River,  and  from  them  a  lofty 
and  bold  offshoot  is  sent,  off"  to  the  eastward,  forming  the 
river  Zonder  End  Mountains  (5,300  ft.^i  and  minor  chains  nearer 
to  the  coast,  forming  the  Hon  Hoek  Hills,  Babylon's  Tower, 
(3,000  feet),  Paarde  Bergen,  Potte  Bergen  (1950  ft.),  &c., 
where  they  lose  themselves  in  the  low  ruggens  and  sand  hills 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Breede  River. 

We  have  now  described  the  first  range,  which 
Second      runs  parallel  to  the  west  coast,  but  to  continue 
Range.     our  description  of  that  which  runs  in  a  similar 
direction  to  the  south  coast  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Hardeveld.    There  let  us  ascend  one  of  the  rugged 
hills  near  the  Oliphants  River,  and  look  north  and  east  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  Karroo,  which  stretches  out  towards  the 
Kamies  Berg  and  the  Orange  River,  and  we  will  see  the 
mountains  of  the  Maskamma,  Gift,  and  Bokkevelds  Berg, 
standing  like  vast  capes  out  into  the  plains  at  their  feet. 
South  of  these  rise  the  lofty  Cedar  Bergen,  towering  above 
the  Oliphants  river  valley  and  town  of  Clanvvilliam,  the 
highest    peaks    of    Sneeuwkop     attaining    an  altitude 
of     6,335    feet,    and   stretching    in  a  line    due  north 
and  south  that  rugged  and  picturesque  range  called  the 
Cold  Bdkkeveld  Mountains,  which  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  valley  of  that  river,  until  it  reaches  the  culminat- 
ing point,  before  described,  of  the  Great  Wintcrhoek.  There 
we  find  an  immense  cluster  of  hills  and  Alpine  valleys,  in 
which  arc  situated  the  sources  of  the  Breede  River,  running 
south,  and  the  Oliphants  River,  running  north,  and  that  fine 
pastoral  and  agricultural  tract  called  the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  as 
well  as  the  lower  or  more  sheltered  basin  of  the  Warm 
Bokkeveld.     The   range   we   are   now  more  particularly 
describing,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Breede  River 
Valley  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  lofty  niountains,  until 
it  reaches  the  town  of  Swellendam,  near  which  it  emerges 
from  its  mountain  yalley,  and  runs  to  the  sea  between  the 
end  of  the   Zoiidcr  End  Mountain  range  and  the  Lange 
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Bergen,  the  name  the  second  range  here  assumes.  The 

mountains  now  lose  the  meridional  (Jirection,  and  from 
Swellendam  town,  run  nearly  due  east  and  west,  forming  the 
Lange  Bergen,  the  Outeniqua  and  Tsitsikamma  Mountains, 
till  at  length  they  lose  themselve  in  the  sea  at  Cape  St. 
Francis.  The  country  at  the  foot  of  this  range  is  highly 
fertile,  and  as  we  proceed  eastward,  becomes  densely 
wooded  and  well  watered,  forming  the  picturesque  forests  of 
the  Knysna,  Plettenberg  s  Bay,  and  Tsitsikamma. 

In  speaking  of  this  as  a  single  range  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  some  place  we  find  double  or  treble  parallel 
ranges,  as  behind  Cogman's  Kl  of.  Lange  Kloof  Mountains, 
Outeniqua,  &c.,  which  must— in  the  language  of  physical 
geography — be  considered  as  making  one  range  of  our  moun- 
tain system.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  Mr.  A.  G.  Bain's 
interesting  report  on  the  Mountain  Passes  between 
Lange  Kloof  and  the  Knysna,  also  in  Mr.  Laborde's  Travels 
in  the  George  district. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  Breede,  Oliphants  and  Hex 
Rivers  is  *i  tract  of  country  with  lofty  rugged  and  inaccessible 
rocks,  called   the  Hex  River  Mountains,   Schurfte  Berg, 
Witsemberg,  &c.    They  soon,  however,  begin  to  from  parallel 
ridges  with  those  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  forming 
the'south  and  south-east  boundary  of  the  Great  Karroo  Desert ; 
those  to  the  north  skirt  the  Cold  Bokkeveld  valleys,  and 
finally   join  the  Cedar   Bergen  and  Schurfte  Berg,  &c.  ; 
to  the  south  and  east  they  form  the  range  of  the  Wittebergen, 
Little  and  Great  Zwarte  Bergen,  Baviaan  Kloof  Mountains, 
Kouga  Hills,  and  the  well  known  lofty  and  rugged  Peaks 
of  the  Great  Winterhoek  Mountains  in  the  Uitenhage  dis- 
trict, whose  highest  point,  the  Cockscomb,  or  T'numqua  of 
the  Old  Hottentots  (mountain  of  mist),  attains  an  altitude  of 
6850  feet.    North  of  these  again  we  can  trace  parallel  ridges 
of  lesser  height,  running  east  and  west  along  the  foot  of  tha 
Great  Zwarte  Berg,  and  across  the  Uitenhage  district,  until 
lost  in  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  These 
mountains  are  called,  going  west  to  east,  the  Blyde  Bergen, 
Elands  Berg,  Little  Wmterhoek,  Zuurberg,  and  Botha's  Hill 
Range^  and  their  average  height  may  be  estimated  at  2,500 
feet.    Graham's  Town  (1,750  feet)  is  situated  on  a  plateau 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  range,  and  Governor's  Kop  and 
Woest  Hill  may  be  considered  as  striking  features  iu  that 
poition  of  it,  and  Mount  Donkin,  near  Bathurst,  as  its 
last  gentle  elevation.    Connected  with  the  first  and  second 
ranges  are  also  many  parallel  and  isolated  hills  we  have  not 
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inentioned.  Between  tlie  Lange  Bergen  and  Zwartebergen 
in  Swellendam,  lies  what  is  called  Kanna-land,  or,  the  Little 
Karroo,  intersected  with  many  parallel  ranges,  such  as  Anys 
Berg,  Touwes  Berg,  &c.,  &c.  Between  the  Outeniqua  Moun- 
tains and  the  Great  Zwartberg,  are  the  Kammanassie 
Mountains,  Antonies  Berg,  Lange  Kloof  Hills,  &c.  The 
valleys  between  these  ranges  are  generally  fertile  and  well 
watered,  but  ver}^  difficult  of  access.  The  great  mountain 
passes  of  Mitchell's  Pass,  Cogman's  Kloof,  Platte  Kloof, 
Seven  Week's  PoortjMering's  Poort,  Montagu  Pass,  Zuurl)erg 
Pass,  &c.,  are  all  found  either  on  the  coastline  of  nsountains 
or  that  north  of  it ;  but  these  we  will  more  particularly 
describe  in  another  place. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  plateau  of  the 
Third  Range  Great  Karroo,  which  forms  a  wide  belt  from 
of         the  Hantam  Mountains  in   the  Clanwilliam 
Mountains,  district,  lat.  31  ^  20',  long.  30  ^  0'  lo  Bruntjes 
Hoogte  in  that  of  Somerset,  lat.   33  ®  30' 
long.  25  ^  30'  about  400  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  no  miles, — not,  as  many  suppose,  a  vast  sandy  f)laiu, 
but  exhibiting  every  variety  of  surface,  from  the  rugged  hills 
of  tlie  Little  lioggeveld  and  Moordenaars  Karroo  to  the  vast 
parched  up  shallow  clay  plains  of  the  Gouph  and  Zout 
Rivers.  But  we  must  defer  giving  any  particular  description 
of  it  until  we  conclude  our  notice  of  the  mountains  which 
form  its  boundaries.    The  third  great  chain  of  mountains 
may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  mountain 
system  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  that  of  South  Eastern  Africa. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  and  second  chains  running  east 
and  west,  finally  lose  themsehes  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  their 
continuation  no  doubt  forming  submarine  mountain  ranges, 
which,  subsiding  at  the  edge  of  the  Great  Agulhas  Bank, 
there  present  the  grand  ocean  Cape  Hangklips.    But  the  third 
range,  maintaining  its  distinctive  character  as  far  as  vve 
know,  may  perha})s  finally  claim  connection  with  the  high- 
lands of  Shoa  and   Abyssinia,    and  the  snowy  peaks  of 
Kilimagaro  and  Kinia,  from  whence,  in  all  probability,  issue 
tlie  head  waters  of  the  White  Nile.    The  high  mountains 
and  tablelands  of  Damara  and  Namacpialand,  on  the  west, 
and  those  of  Sofala,  on  the  oast,  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  tins  range,  which,  like  a  vast  rim,  encircles 
the  basin  of  that  old  lake  or  inland  sea,  which,  according  to 
Bain  and  otli(;r  eminent  local  geologists,  once  covered  the 
interior  of  South  Africa.    But  our  knowledge  of  the  noithern 
parts  of  the  range  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to  describe  them 
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with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    Beginning,  then,  at  th«  end 

of  the  Kamies  Bergen,  a  low  line  of  hills  called  "Jiange 
Berg,"  skirting  the  south  west  edge  of  Bushman  land, 
connects  the  former  mountains  with  the  Hantam  Hills,  tabu- 
lar in  form,  but  generally  detached,  and  then  entering  the 
Roggeveld  or  rocky  country,  we  arrive  at  the  Roggeveld  moun- 
tains, standing  like  an  immense  wall,  and  nearly  as  perpen- 
dicular ;  along  the  north-east  edge  of  the  Great  Karroo 
it  now  treads  boldly  to  the  south-east,  and  continues  to  a 
high  point  called  the  Kosmberg,  where  the  Roggeveld 
mountains  begin  to  assume  the  name  of  the  Nieuwveld,  which 
they  bear  to  the  west  border  of  the  GraafF-Rei net  district.  A 
sort  of  spur,  or  inclined  plain  of  mountains,  is  detached  from 
the  Roggeveld  into  the  Karroo,  forming  a  line  of  watershed 
between  the  waters  of  the  west  Oliphants  and  Gauritz  rivers 
systems,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Roggeveld 
and  Mooidenaars  Karroo  Mountains.  Above  the  village  of 
Beaufort  is  Bullhouders  Bank,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Nieuwveld,  and  probably  7,500  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
Nels  Poorr,  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Nieuwveld  range,  the 
range  is  much  depressed  in  height,  but  soon  again  increases 
as  it  runs  eastward,  forming  the  great  knot  of  mountain 
country,  called  theSneeuw  Bergen,  Koudeveld  and  Camdeboo 
Mountains,  and  finally  attains  its  highest  elevation  in  the 
Compass  Berg  which  is  estimated  to  attain  a  height  of 
10,000  feet,  and  from  which  flow,  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  the  waters  of  the  BufFels,  Sundays,  Great  Fish,  and 
Zeekoe  Rivers. 

The  mountains  from  the  culminating  point  form  an 
immense  loop,  dividing  into  two  distinct  chains,  the  most 
southern  of  which,  running  in  a  east-south- east  direction, 
forms  under  the  naajes  of  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  Boschberg,  Great 
Winterberg  (7,800  ft.)  Kat  Berg,  Gaikas  Kop  (6,800  ft.),  the 
beautiful  Amatolas,  <fec.  can  be  traced  along  the  coast  of 
KafTaria  nearly  as  far  as  Natal.  The  other  and  most  im- 
portant branch  tends  to  the  north-east,  forming  the  Rhinoster 
Bergen,  Zuur  Bergen,  Bamboes  Bergen,  Storm  Bergen, 
Wittebergen,  Qualhlamba,  Maluti  and  Drakensberg  Moun- 
tains, and  continues  to  be  well  defined  to  the  north-east  aa. 
far  as  we  know  of  South  Africa.  The  average  height  of  this 
chain  may  be  estimated  at  7,000,  ft.  while  in  particular  places 
it  reaches  an  altitude,  perhaps,  of  10,0000ft.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Natal  district  is  one  point  of  greatest  altitude, 
where  the  parallel  range  of  the  Maluti  and  Quathlamba  meet, 
and  is  called  Montaux  Sources,  lat.  29  ^  50',  long.  98  ^  50', 
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east,  from  whence  flow  the  sources  of  theVaal,  Orange,Galeclon, 
Umsimvoobo  and  Tugela  Rivers  to  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  150  miles  farther  north  is  another  grand  watershed 
plateau,  w^hich  runs  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  main  range, 
or  about  east  and  west,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Orange 
River  basin  from  that  of  the  Limpopo,  running  north.  The 
plateau  gradually  declines  to  the  ^vest,  and  at  last  loses  itself 
in  the  desert  plains  of  the  Kalahari,  and  seems  to  be 
nature's  boundary  to  the  north  of  the  countries  geographically 
connected  with  the  Cape  colony. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers 
Concluding  a  general  idea  of  the  mountain  sj'stem  of 
Remarks.  South  Africa;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  maps 
&c  ,  there  are  many  remarkable  groups  of  isolat- 
ed hills  we  have  been  unable  to  identify  with  any  of  the  above 
'  ranges.  On  the  south  border  of  Bushman-land  the  lofty  peaks 
ofSpiven  Berp^  and  Kabiskouw  (4514  ft.)  form  landmarks 
for  many  a  mile,  and  the  Paarde  Kloof  and  Karree  Bergen, 
that  form  a  connected  chain  running  across  the  Beaufort 
district,  about  60  miles  north  of  the  Nieuwveld,  like  an  eleva- 
tion on  a  house  roof,  we  have  before  adverted  to  in  our 
article  on  Watersheds.  The  Toover  Berg  in  the  Colesberg, 
and  the  Theebus  and  Thee-tafel  Bergen  in  the  Cradock 
district,  are  really  worthy  of  note,  from  their  curious  form 
and  the  immense  horizon  they  command,  and  in  the  Queen's 
Town  district  are  many  striking  and  fantastic  peaks  and 
ranges,  offshoots  of  the  Stormbergen,  such  as  Hangklip 
(6,800  ft.),  Thab  Intsheko  and  Bankola  Mountains.  But 
indeed  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Nieuwveld,  Seeuw 
Bergen,  and  Winterhoek  Mountains  is  so  covered  with  kops 
and  peaks  of  every  form  and  shape  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  them  all.  We  have  here  given  but  an  outline, 
which  any  observer  may  fill  up,  when  any  strange-looking, 
enchanted,  tower,  or  tea-caddy  mountain  may  strike  his  fancy 
on  his  travels.  In  Kaflaria  Proper  are  many  interesting 
mountain  ranges,  but  they  must  be  considered  either  as 
continuations  of  the  Amatola  or  oflTshoots  of  the  Quathlamba, 
as  indeed  are  all  the  minor  ranges  of  Natal. 

We  have  touched  but  lightly  on  the  structure  of  these 
moimtain  ranges,  in  the  hope  that  the  more  cunning  pens  of 
A.  G.  Bain,  Ouybon  Atherstone,  or  Professor  Wvlik, 
11  ft>  be  induced  to  give  the  public  a  chapter  on  the  general 
ge^.Iogy  of  Southern  Africa.  For  the  height  of  many  of  the 
Western  mountain  we  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 
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No.  8. — The  Fungus. — fConcludedJ. 

1  HOPE  it  will  not  be  thoiiglit  that  I  am  too  presumptuous 
in  occupying  so  much  space  and  time  in  telling  my  story.  I 
know  that  I  am  for  the  most  part  esteemed  a  very  insignifi- 
cant person,  and  that  it  is  not  much  general  respect  that  I 
obtain,  even  when  dressed  in  ray  best  apparel ;  nov  is  it 
always  that  the  wonderful  effects  vvhich  I  produce  in  the 
organic  world,  can  secure  to  me  the  consideration  to  which  1 
may  justly  lay  claim.  I  am,  indeed,  of  so  unpretending  a 
nature,  that  T  often  carelessly  allow  many  of  my  doings  to  be 
attributed  to  some  other  cause ;  but  I  have  already  shown 
that  ignoiance  or  neglect  of  me  is  often  productive  of 
serious  inconvenience  to  men  ;  and,  as  I  am  now  desirous 
of  doing  what  X  can  to  help  them,  I  have  determined  on 
showing  myself  in  another  form  or  two,  so  that  if  possible 
1  may  produce  an  adequate  impression  of  my  power,  both 
for  good  and  evil. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  my  Avenging  forms  is 
that  of  Polyporas.  Hitherto  T  have  spoken  of  the  means  I 
have  of  attacking  plants  that  seem  otherwise  in  health,  and  1 
say  "seem"  because  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
ma,)ority  of  cases,  the  health  of  plants  has  first  suffered, 
before  1  obtain  any  material  power  over  them.  The  form  I 
now  assume  is  a  direct  evidence  that  this  is  sometimes  the 
case 

Polyporus  is  a  name  that  belongs  to  numerous  species  of 
Fungi,  some  of  whom  are  among  the  most  active  of  the 
causes  of  dry  rot,  that  is,  they  are  among  the  undertakers ; 
but  others  again  live  upon  living  trees  and  plants,  becoming 
active  only  when,  from  accident  or  disease  or  time,  the 
living  structure  of  the  tree  is  injured.  They  form  the  true 
type  of  the  Avengers.  Vigorous  life,  regular  performance  of 
organic  functions,  is  perhaps  in  every  case  the  best  preseva- 
tive  against  my  attacks  ;  for,  so  impaipably  fine  do  I  reduce 
my  germs,  that  they  obtain  entrance  to  the  minute  vessels 
and  cells  of  living  plants,  and  there  remain  in  the  shape  of 
undeveloped  mycelia  so  long  as  cell  and  tube  perform  their 
proper  functions ;  but  awaiting  the  moment  when  that 
performance  shall  flag,  and  the  vital  energy  shall  become 
reduced  to  make  the  most  imperious  demand  for  the  elements 
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they  no  longer  know  what  to  do  with.    Thus  it  has  recently 

been  shown  that  in  the  liealthy  Cttlls  of  vegetables  I  am  often 
present,  and  on  this  head  a  recent  investigator  writes: — 

621. — It  is  quite  obvious  that  all  organic  structures  must 
have  limited  existence.  Life  may  be  carried  on  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  in  individual  cells  or  in  an  aggregation  of  such 
individuals ;  new  layers  may  be  deposited  year  after  year 
within  the  cells  till  the  cavity  is  all  bnt  obliterated,  but  after 
a  time  the  cell  walls  will  become  incapable  of  performing 
their  functions,  vitality  is  in  consequence  impaiied  or  ceases 
altogether,  and  the  mycelium  which  was  already  present 
attacks  she  walls  and  rapidly  increases:  neighbouring  tissues 
become  tainted  by  the  putrefactive  ferment,  the  affected  tissue 
obtains  communicalion  with  the  external  air,  and  the  perfect 
Fungus  is  at  length  developed.  No  sooner  has  this  process 
been  completed  tlian  the  mj^celium  spreads  still  more  rapidly 
by  favour  of  external  circumstances,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  tree  perishes.  This  is  a  process  which  may  be  traced 
from  time  to  time  in  the  case  of  such  Fungi  as  Polyporns 
hispidits  and  Poly  poms  squamosus,  and  if  the  Fungus  has 
once  gained  possession  of  the  uoper  part  of  a  tree,  the  evil 
is  generally  so  widely  difiused  that  the  case  does  notjadmit  of 
remedy.  If  the  upper  part  of  an  Apple  tree,  for  instance,  be 
attacked  by  Polyporns  hispidus,  as  is  frecjuently  the  case, 
attempts  may  be  made  by  heading  down  to  induce  a  new 
growth.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  tlie  process  will 
be  found  useless.  New  shoots  may  at  first  be  made,  but  in 
a  few  years  the  general  v'tality  will  be  reduced  so  low  that 
the  shoots  will  not  be  properly  nourished  and  the  tree  will 
fail.  This  is  not  indeed  equally  the  case  with  every  species 
of  Fungus.  Plum  trees,  f  r  exanqole,  which  have  been 
attacked  by  Polyporns  Iginarius,  will  make  a  healthy  growth 
and  ])roduce  fruit  for  some  years.  After  a  time  however  the 
new  branches  will  inevitably  suffer  like  the  old 

Heie  we  see  that,  even  after  cutting  ofi'  the  top  of  the 
diseased  tree  and  removing  the  Fungus,  the  general  vitality 
of  the  plant  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  recover.  Also  to  recur 
to  the  example  with  which  1  closed  my  last  ])aper — the 
Oidium  and  tl)e  Vine.  It  is  found  that  in  certain  places, 
such  as  Portugal,  the  remedy  is  insufficient  to  cheek  the 
disease,  evidently  pointing  among  otlur  things  to  a  more 
conq)lele  enfeeblement  of  vines  in  that  country  than  lias  taken 
place  in  others  when  the  remedy  is  efficient.  But  other 
scourges  are  waiting  to  bo  introduced  that  have  a  strong 
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claim  to  be  noticed,  so  I  throw  off  the  character  of  Polyporus 
and  take  that  of  Rhizoclonia^  Dealli-mouhl.  All  the  forms 
that  I  have  Jiitherto  us(k1  for  illustration  ha^e,  for  their 
theatre  of  life  and  operation,  the  air,  and  those  vegetables  or 
parts  of  vegetables  that  rise  above  the  ground.  But  now  I 
niustbe  sought  beneath  the  soil.  Yes!  It  was  no  vain  boast  when 
T  said  that  no  place  is  secure  from  my  attack.  France  is 
famous  for  its  growth  of  Saffron,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  stigmata  of  the  Crocus,  a  plant  with  a  round  solid  bulb- 
like stem.  Now  it  will  be  readily  perceived  than  a  immense 
number  of  plants  will  be  required  to  produce  an  ounce  of 
Saffron,  so  that  its  excessive  price  is  somewhat  in  this 
manner  accounted  for  ;  but  it  is  yet  further  accounted  for, 
when  the  operations  which  1  conduct  against  this  plant  are 
known.  I  proceed  in  this  case  by  mining  ;  I  attack  the 
bulb  exclusively,  occupying  its  interior  with  my  mycelium, 
and  producing  upon  it  knob  like  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure. 
In  the  form  of  Death  Mould,  T  pass  through  the  soil  itself  from 
root  to  root,  and  with  such  effect  that  whole  fields  are  very 
quickly  denuded  of  their  produce.  The  name  [  bear  is 
sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  power  1  exert  upon  this  un- 
fortunate plant.  To  stop  my  progress,  a  trench  of  some 
depth  is  dug  all  around  any  infected  spot,  and  so  my 
subterraneous  journies  are  checked.  But  the  land  1  have 
once,  visited  remains  stocked  with  my  germs  for  years 
afterwards,  only  awaiting  a  new  attempt  to  grow  Saffron,  to 
awaken  into  actively  destructive  life. 

But  here  is  another  form  to  which  the  Rhizoctonia  must 
give  place;  for  he  conies  charged  with  yet  more  important 
intelligence,  and  if  I  mistake  not  he  will  have  a  longer  tale  to 
tell.  In  taking  this  form  upon  me,  1  appear  as  dark  curved 
spur-like  bodies,  jn'otruding  froui  the  husks  of  an  ear  of  Rye, 
and,  in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  the  grain  that  should  fill  it. 
I  dimwow  Acinula  Clavus, or,  sl^  it  is  commonly  called, Ergot  of 
Rye, — a  form,  in  which  while  1  must  acknowledge  I  am  a 
most  destructive  and  horrible  poison,  yet,  am  gratified  to 
think  that  1  prove  also  to  be  a  powerful  friend  when 
used  aright,  as  most  medical  practitioners  of  the  present  day 
can  vouch.  I  grow  most  genera^ly  on  Rye,  but  there  are 
several  other  grasses  on  whom  I  may  feast — Wheat,  Oats, 
Maze,  Barley,  among  the  corn  bearing  grasses,  and  Foxtail, 
Soft,  Hair  and  Bent  among  the  pasture  grasses,  have  all  felt 
uncomfortably  my  visitations. 

I  come  now  from  a  central  district  in  France.  Sologne 
lies  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher.    It  is  a  very  marshy 
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place,  and  the  subsoil  is  an  irapervions  clay.  There  is  not 
much  done  in  this  district  in  the  way  of  drainage,  so  in 
wet  seasons  the  water  covers  it,  and  the  corn  lias  alwaj's  to 
be  sown  on  the  tops  of  ridges  a  foot  high,  to  give  it  the  least 
chance  of  growing.  After  all  this  is  done,  however,  not  much 
can  be  made  of  the  land ;  for  it  is  so  very  sterile,  that  every 
third  season  it  is  left  fallow,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  becoming 
quite  exhausted,  and  it  then  has  to  be  returned  to  the  state 
of  pasturage  for  a  very  long  time  before  it  can  again  be  culti- 
vated. Here  is  the  place  where  I  make  my  annual  protest 
against  the  cultivation  of  corn  altogether  while  that  cultivation 
remains  no  better  than  it  is.  The  corn  that  is  chiefly  grown 
in  this  district  is  Rye,  and  never  a  year  passes  but  that  in 
some  ears  in  eveiy  field,  I  am  present,  even  in  the  best  of 
seasons :  but  let  a  wet  spring  or  summer  followed  by  a  fine 
autumn,  occur,  and  then  my  black  Spurs  start  out  all  over 
the  crop,  and  my  protest  becomes  expressed  in  the  very 
strongest  lant;uage.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  me, 
however,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  The  active  poison 
or  beneficent  medicine,  which  ever  you  please,  that  I  possess, 
lies  chiefly  in  my  outer  coat,  a  thin  membrane  that  is  called 
my  peridium^  and  which  is  easily  washed  away,  hence  in  wet 
autumns  it  often  happens  that  my  active  powers  are  de- 
stroyed. I  have,  however,  nevertheless,  destroyed  the  grain 
whose  place  T  have  usurped.  But  this  destiuction  of  grain 
is  by  far  the  least  powerful  of  my  exhortations  to  man. 
When  the  corn  among  which  I  am  found,  is  made  into 
bread  and  eaten,  I  then,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  produce 
in  the  consumers  the  most  terrible  results, — no  less  indeed 
than  the  mortification  and  total  destruction  of  the  extremities 
of  the  body.  This  penalty  is  not  the  result  of  everv  harvest 
from  Sologne  or  other  similar  regions,  because  in  some  years 
1  do  not  appear  in  sufficient  quantities  to  do  this  damage  ; 
but  in  years  favourable  to  me,  the  whole  produce  is  rendered 
pernicious  in  the  greatest  degree.  In  I()7(>  the  first  public 
notice  of  my  actions  was  made  ;  but  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  evil,  it  was  at  first  attributed  to  corruption 
of  the  grain.  The  syniptoms  of  the  human  sufferers  were, 
liowever,  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  occur  to-day. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards,  we  find  Saviard  setting  it  down 
to  its  true  cause.  ITe  says,  the  disense  is  very  frequent  in 
Sologne,  that  it  attacks  those  who  eat  rye  affected  with  the 
cockspHT,  and  that  the  up])(^r  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
patients  he  saw  grew,  during  the  course  of  the  disorder,  as 
dry  as  touch-wood,  and  as  emaciated  as  those  of  Egyptian 
mummiei." 
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The  severity  or  mildness  of  these  attacks  are  regulated 
apparently  to  a  great  extent  by  j)eculiarities  of  constitution- 
some  persons  escaping  w  ith  little  or  no  injury,  while  the 
majority  become  affected  in  a  deplorable  manner.  In  1710 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Orleans,  M.  Noel  treated  no  less  than 
thirty  patients,  some  of  whom  had  lost  only  their  toes,  some 
their  feet  at  the  ancle  joint,  others  the  whole  of  their  legs, 
and  in  one  case  both  the  lower  extremities  came  away  from 
the  trunk  at  the  hip  joint.  This  last  terrible  case  became 
important  in  another  respect ;  for,  although  the  thigh  bones 
were  removed  from  their  sockets,  yet  the  fearful  wounds 
healed,  and  the  sufferer  recovered,  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  recovery  in  cases  where  such  an  operation  must,  from 
other  causes,  be  rendered  necessary.  The  Minals  of  medical 
sience,  since  that  time,  I  believe,  contain  many  successlul 
instances  of  this  operation. 

Four  times  in  thirty-three  years  was  the  Hotel  Dieu  the 
scene  of  similar  exhibitions,  and  little  relief,  but  that  of 
amputation,  could  be  afforded  ;  and  in  1748,  out  120  persons 
attacked,  only  5  escaped  with  their  lives.  In  fact,  I  spoke 
so  loud  at  last,  that  attention  to  me  and  what  I  had  to  say 
was  secured.  By  this  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that 
it  was  really  myself  in  the  character  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye  that 
had  been  in  this  manner  protesting  against  the  growth  of 
Rye  in  the  districts  in  question,  and  after  the  manner 
generally  employed.  The  Ergot  was  forcibly  given  to  many 
different  animals,  (for  they,  it  seems,  were  instinctively 
acquainted  with  me,  and  all  refused,  of  their  free  will^  to  eat 
of  bread  in  which  1  existed,  although  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion) :  ducks,  pigs,  turkeys,  swine,  moles,  geese  and 
sparrows  were  thus  victimized ;  and  all  presented  similar 
symptoms  to  those  which  affected  the  human  sufferer,  [n 
beasts  and  birds  those  symptoms  were  giddiness,  dilated 
pupil,  palsy ;  diarrhoea,  suppurating  tumours,  scattered 
gangrene  over  the  body,  and  dropping  off  of  the  toes,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named.  Thus  something  was  done 
in  clearly  pointing  out  the  cause  of  the  endemic ;  and,  if  a 
little  more  extension  were  given  to  similar  researches,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  many  more  of  the  ills  and  diseases  of 
humanity  might  be  traced  lo  the  operations  of  myself  in  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  that  lie  in  countless  multitudes  all 
around  awaiting  my  pleasure. 

It  may  be  thought  fortunate  that  Ergot  is  compCiralively 
limited  in  its  range.  Jt  requires  very  wet  seasons  and  wet 
poor  soils  to  favour  its  growth.    England,  although  so  near 
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to  France,  is  very  rarely  visited  by  me  ;  but  it  is  sometimes ; 
and,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year 
1762,  there  is  preserved  an  account  of  a  disaster  in  England, 
which  is  so  circumstantial  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  you  the 
substance  of  it. — It  was  after  a  very  wet  and  windy  summer 
that  had  laid  much  of  the  corn  around  the  village  of  Wal- 
lisham,  in  Suffolk,  that  a  farmer  there,  desirous  of  not  spoil- 
ing his  samples,  had  all  his  laid  and  damaged  corn  collected 
separately.  It  was  affected  by  P^rgot,  and  was  hence  called 
"  rivets  "  or  bearded  wheat."  At  Christmas,  this  damaged 
wheat  was  threshed,  and  then  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the 
poor  neighbours  and  farm  labourers.  It  made  but  very 
miserable  bread,  and  puddings  made  from  it  were,  if  anything, 
worse.  Yet  these  poor  people  continued  its  use  more  or  less, 
little  dreaming  of  the  terrible  effects  that  were  to  happen. 
One  family,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  six  children, 
took  no  other  hread  for  some  time  than  that  which  was  made 
from  this  damaged  wheat.  At  last,  on  the  10th  January  the 
mother  was  affected  with  intense  pain  in  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  in  a  few  days  all  six  of  the  children  presented  similar 
symptoms.  After  a  little  time  the  pain  abated,  but  it  was 
only  because  mortification  had  set  in.  How  miserable  is  the 
picture  which  the  few  succeeding  lines  in  the  transactions 
depict !  Even  1  feel  over  such  results  of  my  actions  a  sort 
of  compunction,  but  it  is  quickly  gone  again,  for  even  here 
1  am  doing  the  very  best  1  can  for  the  race.  I  am  saying  in 
a  thundering  voice, — that  damaged  corn  is  not  fit  for  the  food 
even  of  the  poor.    Listen  ! 

"  Mary,  the  mother,  aged  forty. — Right  foot  ofi'  at  the 
ankle ;  left  leg  mortified,  a  mere  bone,  but  not  off. 

"  Elizabeth,  aged  thirteen. — Both  legs  off  below  the 
knees. 

"  Sarah,  aged  ten — One  foot  off  at  ankle, 
Robert,  aged  eight, — Both  legs  off  below  the  knees. 

"  Edward,  aged/oar. — Both  feet  off  at  the  anldes. 

"  An  Infan  t,  aged  four  months. — Dead. 

"  I'he  Father  was  not  attacked  till  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  wife  and  children,  and  in  a  slighter  degree.  In  him  the 
pain  was  confined  to  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  which 
turned  blackish  and  withered.  Another  labouring  man  in 
the  same  parish  who  had  eaten,  of  this  bread, ^suffered  from 
numbness  in  both  his  hands  for  about  a  month.  TlH3y  were 
constantly  cold,  and  his  linger  ends  peeled ;  one  thumb 
remaining  still  without  sensation." 
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So  far  the  Ergot  of  Rye  ;  and  now,  as  I  think  I  ha^e 
illustrated  this  office  of  mine — the  Avenger  " — sufficiently 
to  give  some  idea  of  my  varied  poweV  in  this  res])ect,  I  re- 
sume my  invisible  existence  ;  and,  in  what  I  have  further  to 
say,  shall  address  you  in  my  proper  self. 

It  will  perhaps  be  recollected  that  I  claimed  for  myself  at 
the  first,  three  characters  The  Undertaker,  the  Avenger, 
and  often  times  the  First  Born  of  Life.  The  last  character 
is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  other  two,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them,  by  example.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  that  my  Undertakers  and  Avengers  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  examples  of  this  character  too.  If  the  former 
remove  dead  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  only 
by  converting  it  into  living  tissue  and  its  products ;  and 
when  in  the  latter  case  diseased  or  dying  vegetables  are 
seized  on  by  my  irresistible  bands,  their  operations  can  only 
become  manifest  by  this  same  wonderful  change.  The 
oscillations  of  the  balance  of  life  are  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
under  my  care  and  direction.  My  invisible  arms  are  spread 
out  around  the  habitable  world,  and  become  one  of  the 
means  by  which  a  Greater  than  I  preserves  the  most  minute 
economy  in  the  arrangements  of  the  universe. 

In  thinking  over  that  which  I  said,  I  see  I  have  mainly 
sought  to  convince  man  that,  in  the  little  microscopic 
organisms  that  float  in  the  air  around  him,  that  penetrate 
the  soil  beneath  his  feet,  there  lies  a  power  adequate  enough 
to  the  production  of  phenomena  sufficiently  startling  to 
claim  his  attention  ;  and  of  results  that  materially  affi?ct  his 
well-being.  I  may  further  say,  that  already  human  investi- 
gation has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less 
than  4,000  different  forms  under  which  I  exhibit  myself. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  the  limit  of  my  power  of  transfor- 
mation. Ever,  as  investigation  opens  up  new  fields  of 
observation  and  research,  nevv  forms  of  mine  are  seen 
crowding  evi  ry  part  of  it.  The  4,000  species  already  known 
are  grouped  under  nearly  600  genera.  There  are  the 
Moulds,  the  Mildews  and  the  Blights,  among  which  are  to 
be  found  the  many-hued  fornjs  of  Rust,  the  Morels,  the 
Puff-Balis  and  the  Toad-slools,  among  whom  stand  the 
edible  Mushrooms,  and  all  these  diflfer  from  each  other  in 
very  important  characters.  But  that  remark  about  edible 
Mushrooms  has  put  me  in  mind  that  I  have  said  little  or 
nothing  about  them  in  the  whole  course  of  my  remarks.  It 
may  be  accounted  for  perhaps,  by  the  little  I  can  know 
about  this  part  of  the  subject  from  actual  experience.  I 
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ought  not  to  forget  it,  however,  since  here,  if  nowhei'e  else, 
1  meet  with  as  much  estimation  as  I  can  desire.  That 
respectable  portion  of  human  society  that  pays  a  laudable 
attention  to  the  quality  of  its  food,  has  awarded  me  its 
suffrages  unhesitatingly  for  untold  ages,  and  many  of  my 
names  indicate  the  quality  its  refined  taste  has  discovered 
in  me.  Thus,  among  the  Mushrooms,  there  is  Agaricus 
deliciosus,  of  whomone  has  said, — It  is  very  luscious  eating, 
full  of  rich  gravy,  with  a  little  flavour  of  mussels."  And 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  when  describing  his  experence  at  Marseilles, 
says  : — "The  market  exhibited  a  profusion  of  spring  flowers, 
and  even  carnations,  intermixed  with  dates,  grapes,  pome- 
granates, and  a  prodigio  is  quantity  of  Agaricus  deliciosus 
which  really  deserves  its  name, — beii.g  the  most  delicious 
Mushroom  known,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  nothing 
can  be  less  attractive  than  its  appearance  :  its  colour  being 
a  dirty  brown,  and  the  juice  of  a  deep  orange,  soon  turning  to  a 
livid  green  wherever  the  fungus  is  touched  or  bruised." 

Among  the  Morels  there  is  Morchella,  esculenta  and 
deliciosa ;  and  amongst  the  Puff  Balls,  the  Trufl3e,  Tuher,  and 
.  Cibarium.  These,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  will,  I  am 
sure,  help  to  keep  me  somewhat  in  the  good  graces  of  society, 
notwithstanding  that  these  qualities  are  thought  to  be 
sometimes  overbalanced  by  the  poisonous  properties  which, 
among  them,  in  many  instances,  are  exhibited.  This, 
however,  is  nothing  but  another  phase  of  the  method  I 
adopt  to  induce  men  to  pay  me  my  proper  share  of  attention, 
I  offer  to  them  a  delicate  tempting  prize,  it  is  true,  but  its 
foi'ms  and  colour  are  so  much  like  those  of  certain  recepta- 
cles of  death  with  which  it  is  mixed,  that  great  care  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  them.  Lured  on  then  by 
the  prize,  much  practical  information  respecting  the  eatable 
and  poisonous  fungi  has  been  in  the  possession  of  man  for 
a  longtime.  Among  this  is  the  care  with  which,  before 
their  full  development,  they  are  gathered  for  the  table ;  also 
in  cases  of  doubtful  character  the  removal  of  the  hymenitim, 
especially  if  this  be  tubular  and  not  composed  of  lamella) ; 
as  in  this  part  of  the  Mushroom  the  poisonous  principle, 
when  present,  seems  to  be  concentrated.  The  following 
marks  are  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  found  to  be  guides  to  a 
safe  selecti(  n. — 

If  the  Fungus  be  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  or  if  its  cap 
be  red,  or  violet  without  a  nu  tallic  aspect,  then  such  may  be 
looked  upon  in  a  favourable  light;  but,  if  the  cap  be  orange, 
red,  or  rose-coloured,  or  should  it  be  green,  black,  or  j)urple 
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then  it  is  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  should 
be  ground  for  strong  suspicion  too,  if  the  fungus  should  wear 
its  jauntily  on  one  side,  or  should  its  receptacle  be  thin 
or  its  gills  all  equal  in  length.  Should  the  Mushroom  wear 
a  collar,  thin  and  gauzy  like  a  spider's  web,  this  piece  of 
finery  should  induce  the  seeker  to  bear  in  mind  the  proverb 
about  "beauty  unadorned,"  and  not  be  tempted  to  make  a 
close  personal  acquaintance  with  such  a  one.  If  the  juice 
be  milky  or  the  fungus  disposed  to  be  moist,  or  if  it  grow  on 
rotten  trees,  it  will  be  judicious  to  discard  it. 

One  poisonous  fellow,  Amanita  muscarin,  is  possessed  of 
such  remarkable  powers  that  I  should  be  wrong  were  I  to 
omit  mentioning  him.  The  north-east  of  Asia  is  his 
habitat.  The  people  of  Kamschatka  get  drunk  by  his  aid, 
with  as  much  relish  as  that  dignified  state  is  produced  by 
people  calling  themselves  civilized,  by  other  means.  The 
fungus  is  dried,  and  is  taken  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus.  Dr.  Greville,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Esculent 
Fungi,  tells  us  more  about  it.  He  says  : — "  One  large  or 
two  small  Fungi  is  a  common  dose  to  produce  a  pleasant 
intoxication  for  a  whole  day.  The  desired  effect  comes  on 
one  or  two  hours  after  taking  the  fungus.  Cheerful  emotions 
are  first  produced,  the  countenance  becomes  flushed, 
involuntary  words  and  actions  follow,  ^nd  sometimes  at  last 
an  entire  loss  of  consciousness.  With  too  large  a  dose 
violent  spasmodic  actions  are  excited."  As  may  be  expected 
the  conduct  of  a  person  under  its  influence  becomes  exceed- 
ingly ludicrous.  If,  for  instance,  "he  wishes  to  step  over  a 
straw  or  small  stick  he  often  takes  a  stride  or  jump,  sufficient 
to  clear  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  if  he  be  talkative,  he  cannot 
keep  silence  or  secrets  ;  and  if  musically  disposed,  he  is 
perpetually  singing  "  From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  if 
the  greater  part  of  my  history  is  of  a  sombre  and  painful 
character,  there  is  at  least  one  or  two  aspects  belonging  to 
me  in  which  I  become  not  merely  genial  but  absolutely 
jovial. 

As  the  Genius  of  the  Fungi,  of  course  it  may  be  expected 
that  some  kind  of  relationship  should  exist  between  me  and 
other  intangible  existences.  At  all  events,  the  fore-fathers 
of  th?  present  race  of  men  believed  not  only  in  Fairies, 
Pixies,  and  the  like,  but  invariably  associated  me  with  them. 
The  "  faerie  rings "  that  often  occur  in  old  pastures  in 
mer^ie  England,  and  on  whose  wide  circles  some  of  the  Agarics 
love  to  grow,  were  at  one  time  at  least  believed  to  be  the 
foot-marks  of  the  fairies  in  their  midnight  frolics,  and  the 
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Chanterelle  was  farmiliarly  known  as  tlie  Pixie-slool,  from 
a  supposition  that  on  it  the  Pixies  lested  wlien  fatigued. 
It  is  true  the  Pixies  have  gone,  and  the  Fairies  now  forget 
to  visit  glade  and  dell  as  they  were  wont;  yet  the  fairie 
rings  continue  ;  so  other  causes  of  their  appearance  have 
to  be  sought,  and  none  better  is  fixed  on  as  yet  than  the 
gradual  expansion,  from  a  centre  outward,  of  successive  cro))s 
of  mushrooms  as  they  exhanst  the  soil  behind  them,  and 
thus  to  me  alone  is  now  attributed  those  curious  effects  that 
were  once  set  down  to 

 "  derai  puppets  that 

By  moonsbine  did  the  green  sour  ringlets  make 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  :  and  those  wliose  pastime 
Was  to  make  the  midnight  mushrooms": 

unless,  indeed,  those  last  be  concentrated  into  one,  and  that 
one  allowed  to  be — myself. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  brought  this  rambling  account  of 
myself  to  an  end  I  have  endeavoured  to  guide  my 
readers  some  little  way  into  the  various  regions  in  which 
1  display  my  power,  and  I  hope  I  may  add — my  useful- 
ness. We  have  penetrated  together  the  depths  of  the 
Primeval  Forest,  bent  over  the  remains  of  withered 
trees,  and  noted  the  busy  countless  multitudes  of 
my  workers  there  employed  to  restore  the  dead  to  life.  We 
have  scrutinized  the  leaves  and  bark  of  others,  and  found 
that  weakness  and  decay  had  allowed  me  to  spot  them 
both  with  countless  colonies  of  Avengers.  We  have 
travelled  in  the  track  of  flickering  marsh  fires, 
dancing  Will  o'  the  Wisps,  and  noted  how  luxuriantly 
I  revel  on  tlie  plants  that  should  not  grow  within 
their  dank  domains,  but  which  there,  man  persists  iu 
cultivating.  AVheat  fields  and  vineyards  we  have  skimmed 
across,  and  seen  both  grape  and  wheat  ear,  when  in  uncon- 
g«nial  circumstances,  both  become  my  prey.  Nay,  we  have 
penetrated  the  soil  and  found  my  subject  forms  everywhere, 
ready  and  eager  to  obey  my  beliest ;  and  yet  after  all,  at 
the  termination  of  our  journey,  I  can  only  say  that — i'dv 
as  you  may  think  that  journey  to  be,  deej)  as  you  niay 
think  men  to  have  penetrated  into  my  secrets — that 
which  has  been  done  is  so  small  compared  with  that 
which  remains  to  do, — there  are  such  countless  hoards 
of  secrets  yet  remaining  to  be  unravelled  with  respect 
lo  myself  alone,  that  it  is  scarcely  })ossil)le  to  estimate 
that  which  is  done  — it  is  so  very  small.  The  same 
xn-dy  he  said,  1  btliuvc,  by  every  one  of  the  individuals 
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who  have  addressed  you  in  these  papers.  The  penetralia 
of  Forest  life  has  not  yet  been  reaehed,  much  less  has 
it  yielded  up  its  inmost  stores.  Rich  harvests  of  discovery 
remain  for  him  who  will  condescend  to  give  to  us  his 
attention  with  enthusiasm,  and  so  get  to  be  most  intimately 
acquainted  with 

The  beauties  of  tlic  wilderness 
That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 
Where  no  eye  sees  thein. 


TO  THE  VERNONIGA. 


My  eyes  grow  dirn  at  sight  of  thee, 

Thou  little  Englisli  flower, 
Thou  bringest  memories  to  me 

Of  many  a  bygone  hour, 
Of  many  a  scene  and  many  a  sf)ot, 
Uuwitness'd  long,  but  unforgot. 

Those  mossy  banks  of  emerald  sheen, 

Where  golden  Furzes  grew, 
Beneath  whose  perfumed  shade  were  seen 

Thy  eyes  of  lovely  blue, 
And  that  secluded  little  glade, 
Where  violets  blossom'd  in  the  shade. 

The  rustic  seat  upon  the  height, 

Where  I  so  oft  have  been, 
And  gazed  with  feelings  of  delight, 

Forth  on  the  peaceful  scene, 
Whose  beauties  ever  will  remain 

A  picture  stamp'd  upon  my  brain. 

Broad  iields  and  trees,  a  glorious  show, 

And  many  a  hill  and  brake, 
The  narrow  river  lay  below, 

liikc  to  a  silver  snake, 
And  Dartmoor  rugged  bare  and  brown 
Looked  o'er  the  whole  with  sombre  frown, 

Oh,  memory  !  too  true  thy  glass, 

I  cannot  look  again, 
'J'he  visions  that  before  me  f)ass 

Fill  iill  my  heart  with  pain, 
Too  well  remcmbcr'd,  and  too  deai', 
Too  unlike  all  1  gaze  on  licre. 
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is 

This  burning  sun  is  not  for  me, 
This  landscai)e  bnght  and  warm, 

Otliers  may  beauty  in  it  see, 
To  me  it  hatli  no  cbaim  ; 

I  must  go  forth  and  hear  the  whole 

That  Nature  saith  unto  my  soul. 

I  loved  the  murmur  of  the  trees. 

When  but  a  little  child, 
'J'he  sweet  hedge  flowers,  the  hum  of  bees, 

All  tilings  oif  wood  and  wild. 
Nature,  I  loved  before  1  knew 
Half  of  the  joys  from  her  I  drew. 

My  heart  grew  large  with  loving  her, 

My  spirit  rose  above 
All  mean  and  selfish  things  which  stir 

A  soul  with  less  of  love; 
1  saw  the  Power  which  filled  the  whole, 
1  saw,  and  felt  it  in  my  soul. 

And  thus  in  tliinking  of  those  things 

My  heart  grows  calm  again  ; 
The  lesson  recollection  brings, 

Shall  not  be  all  in  vain ; 
The  faith  I  learn'd  in  lands  more  dear 
Gives  hope  and  patience  to  me  here. 

W  G. 

Bangalore,  September  19th,  1854. 


mm  ACCOUNT  of  the  rise  and  PROGRIiSS  OF 
THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

(continued.) 

By  J.  F.  Smith. 

Captain  1'homas  Savery  was  the  first  who  raised  water  by 
means  of  a  vacuum  obtained  through  the  agency  of  steam. 
In  1698  l)e  received  a  patent  from  Willian)  the  Third,  for 
**  raising  water  and  driving  mills  by  the  force  of  fire."  The 
engine  of  Saveiy — though  far  superior  in  details — is  identi- 
cal in  its  main  features  with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
with  the  ini])ortant  exception,  tljat  Worcester,  though  so 
sliortly  after  tb.e  discoveric  s  of  Torricelli,  a])pears  to  have 
overlool<ed  tlie  use  of  tlie  vacuum  which  nuist  have  been 
created  in  his  receivers.  Savery  raised  the  water  th(;  first 
thirty  feet  by  this  means,  and  im|)ellcd  it  tlie  reuuiiudtr  of 
thv  distance  by  the  dastic  force  of  the  steam.  These  engines 
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were  extensively  used  until  llie  introduction  of  tlie  atniof- 

pheric  engine  of  Newconien.  In  1702  Savery  published  a 
small  work,  entitled  the  Miner's  Friend,"  from  which  we 
will  (  xtract  as  much  of  his  account  of  his  engine  as  can  be 
made  ijitelligible  without  the  aid  of  plates.  It  consisted  of 
tu  o  copper  oblong  spheres,  communicating  by  means  of  two 
pipes  from  their  upper  extreriities  with  a  boiler.  From  the 
lower  ends  suction  pipes  descended  to  below  the  level  of  the 
water  which  required  to  be  raised,  valves  being  introduced, 
opening  upwards,  so  that  the  water  could  ascend  through 
them  from  the  well,  but  could  not  return.  From  these  pipes, 
immediately  below  their  junction  with  the  spheres,  but  above 
the  valves,  ascends  the  force  pipe,  also  provided  with  valves 
opening  upwards.  Now  from  the  boiler  steam  is  admitted 
to  one  of  the  spheres,  whence  it  expels  through  the  force 
pipe  the  air  w^hich  it  contained,  its  p'ace  being  supplied  by 
steam.  The  communication  with  the  boiler  is  then  cut  of}*, 
and  a  jet  of  cold  water  thrown  on  the  outside  of  the  sphere. 
The  steam  it  contained,  becomes,  in  this  manner,  condensed, 
thereby  creating  a  vacuum,  which  the  water  from  the  well  or 
mine  immediately  filled.  The  steam  was  now  again  turned 
on  from  the  boiler,  and  by  its  elastic  force,  expelled  the 
water  from  the  sphere,  sending  it  up  the  force  pipe,  as  it  had 
done  the  air  before,  and  leaving  the  sphere  filled  with  steam, 
and  a  fresh  application  of  the  jet,  again  produced 
a  vacuum.  But  when  the  steam  was  cut  off  from  the 
one  sphere,  it  was  admitted  into  the  other ;  so  that  when 
one  was  discharging  its  water  through  the  force  pipe,  the 
other  was  receiving  it  from  the  well  by  means  of  the  suction 
pipe  ;  by  this  plan,  an  alternating  effect  was  produced,  and 
the  pipe  discharged  a  constant  stream  of  water. 

Savery's  plan  of  filling  his  boiler  was  very  ingenious: — he 
used  two  boilers  connected  by  a  pipe,  in  which  was  a  stop- 
cock ;  but  instead  of  using  them  alternately,  like  Worcester, 
he  used  the  one — which  is  much  the  larger — constantly  ; 
and  when  it  began  to  want  water,  he  lit  a  fire  under  the 
small  boiler, — the  steam  in  which,  having  no  means  of  exit, 
soon  rose  to  a  higher  pressure  than  the  steam  in  the  great 
boiler,  which  was  at  work :  the  consequence  was,  that  as 
soon  as  this  was  the  case,  the  water  in  the  small  boiler  was 
forced  through  the  connecting  pipe  into  the  great  boiler, 
when,  by  turning  the  stop  cock,  the  communication  was  cut 
off,  and  the  small  boiler  refilled  \\ith  cold  water.  By  this 
means  the  large  boiler  was  always  supplied  with  hot  water, 
a  great   desideratum, — the    production   of    steam  being 
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materially  retarded  by  the  introdnction  of  cold  water  into  a 
boiler. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Savery  borrowed  the  idea 
of  his  engine  from  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  but  he  im- 
proved greatly  on  it,  and  has  decidedly  the  merit  of 
introducing  steam  into  general  use — a  much  more  arduous 
undertaking  even  than  the  invention  of  the  engine,  when  we 
consider  the  numeious  prejudices  he  must  have  had  to 
encounter  and  overcome. 

Savery's  engines  were  extensively  used,  but  only  in  cases 
where  the  water  did  not  require  to  be  raised  to  any  great 
height — the  pressure  of  steam  necessary  to  counterbalance  a 
very  high  column  of  water  being  found  inconvenient.  In 
those  days  the  art  of  boiler-making  was  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  necessary  strength  could  not  always  be  obtained. 
For  this  reason  Newcomen's  engine  soon  superseded 
Savery's,  as  an  increased  weight  of  water  only  involved  an 
increased  size  of  piston,  instead  of  an  increased  strength  of 
boiler;  though  at  first  the  atmospheric  engine  was  more 
expensive  in  fuel  than  Savery's,  and  cost  more  for  the  first 
erection.  Savery  first  discovered  the  efficacy  of  steam  in 
creating  a  vacuum  by  accident :  he  had  thrown  a  flask,  in 
which  was  a  little  wine,  on  the  fire,  and  observing  it  become 
full  of  steam  from  the  wine,  he  took  it  off  and  plunged  it  into 
a  basin  of  water,  wht-n,  the  steam  becoming  condensed,  the 
water  rose  and  filled  the  flask  Desagnliers  denies  the  pro- 
bability of  this  statement.  lie  says,  he  has  frequently  tried 
the  experiment,  and  the  flask  was  always  forced  from  his 
hand  by  the  force  of  the  entrant  water.  But  subsequent 
experiments  show  that  this  result  is  dependent  on  circum- 
stances— such  as  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and 
other  conditions  ;  and  as  the  statement  was  made  by  Savery 
himself,  I  see  no  reason  for  throwing  discredit  on  it. 
Probably,  Desaguliers  wished  to  secure  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  for  his  countryman,  Papin,  who,  in  1690,  published 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  vacuum  by  means  of  sUam  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  fact  was  known  at 
least  2,000  years  before  either  of  them  was  born, — although 
it  is  highly  probable  that  both  Papin  and  Savery  re-discovered 
it.  Denys  Papin  was  a  French  doctor  of  medicine.  By 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  driven  from 
France,  and  settled  in  London.  Whilst  there  he  was  engaged 
with  Boyle  in  his  experiments  on  the  air  ])ump  ;  in  1()8(), 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Uoyal  Society  ;  in  l()H7, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Marburg,  in 
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Gennany;  and  in  1690,  lie  publisTiecI  his  scheme  for  the 

profliu'tion  of  a  \  armim  in  a  cylinder  by  nieans  of  steam, 
wliich  we  will  find  in  the  "  Acla  Eniditorun:;  "  of  Leipsic,  of 
that  date  ;  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  ins  plan,  and 
ado})ted  that  of  Savery.  The  first  successful  engine 
worked  by  means  of  a  piston  and  cylinder,  was  contrived  in 
the  year  1710  by  Newcomen  and  Cawley,  the  former  an 
ironmonger,  and  ihe  latter  a  glazier  of  Dartmouth.  The 
principal  advantage  of  this  engine  was^  the  doing  away  with 
Idgh  pressure  steam,  the  use  of  which  was  (as  I  have  already 
mentioned)  highly  dangerous  in  those  days  •  of  fragile 
boilers.  The  piston  ascended  in  the  cylinder  by  the  force 
of  the  steam,  aided  by  the  preponderance  of  the  pump  end 
of  the  beam ;  when  it  attained  the  top  of  its  stroke,  the 
communication  with  the  boiler  was  cut  off ;  the  steam  was 
condensed  by  means  of  external  cold;  the  piston  was 
forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
pump  made  a  stroke. 

In  1712  they  erected  an  engine  at  Wolverhampton,  for  a 
Mr.  Back ;  here,  through  an  accidental  break  in  the 
cylinder,  they  discovered  the  efficacy  of  condensing  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  water  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  instead 
of  applying  it  externally,  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  In 
this  engine  was  also  first  introduced  the  clack,  bucket,  and 
valve  into  the  pump ;  here  also  in  1713  the  method  of 
making  the  engine  open  and  shut  its  own  valves  was  dis- 
covered by  a  boy,  in  attendance  in  the  engine,  named 
Humphrey  Potter,  who  being  more  given  to  marbles  than  to 
work,  attached  the  valve  handles  to  the  beam,  in  order  to 
obtain  time  for  his  favourite  amusement.  In  1717  Desagu- 
liers  introduced  the  safety  valve,  and,  in  1718,  Beighton,  at 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  introduced  the  slide  valve,  and  Brindley 
the  plan  of  regulating  the  feed  by  means  of  a  float  in  the 
boiler.  From  this  time  until  1767  no  further  improvements 
seem  to  have  been  made,  but  in  that  year  Smeaton  undertook 
the  investigation  of  the  steam  engine,  as  he  had  already 
investigated  the  operation  of  water  wheels  and  wind-mills. 
Smeaiori's  improvements  were  numerous,  but  he  did  not 
introduce  any  new  discoveries;  he  brought  the  strong  sense 
and  knowledge  of  mechanics  which  he  possessed 
to  bear  on  the  engine  as  it  was,  and  nearly  doubled  its 
efficacy  ;  lie  introduced  superior  workmanship  into  the 
making  of  the  engines,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  Carron  iron  works;  the 
])roper  setting  of  the  boilers  was  attended  to,  and  they  were 
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made  entirely  of  iron  ;  whereas  in  Newcomen's  boilers  the 
dome  was  generally  of  lead,  and  the  lower  portion  of  copper. 
In  1772  Smeaton  erected  an  engine  atLong  Benton  Colliery, 
near  Newcastle,  into  which  he  introduced  all  his  improve- 
ments ;  but  his  grand  performance  was  the  chase  water 
engine,  in  Cornwall.  There  are  few  greater  names  in  the 
history  of  mechanics  than  Smeaton  ;  but  his  forte  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  invention.  He  had,  however,  an  earnest 
plodding  practical  way  of  investigating  everything  he  under- 
took, which  rendered  his  services  invaluable  to  science — 
from  the  smallest  minutiae  of  construction,  to  the  final  result, 
nothing  escaped  his  penetration  ;  still  the  engine,  as  he 
left  it,  was  a  mere  s  eam-pump,  nor  could  it  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose.  But  about  this  time,  the  sun  of  Watt's 
genius  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  the  fogs  and  mist  which 
had  hitherto  enveloped  so  many  branches  of  science,  vanished 
before  the  magic  of  its  presence.  But  though  gas  liglits — 
bleaching  by  chlorine — the  use  of  iron  in  ship-building-— 
coining  money,  so  as  to  obviate  forgery — the  copying 
machine — most  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  printing 
press — the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water — and 
numerous  pneumatical  discoveries  are  the  result  of  his 
labours,  yet  he  is  best  known  for  his  improvements  on  the 
steam  engine  ;  nor  in  the  whole  history  of  science  is  there  an 
instance  of  so  much  having  been  achieved  by  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  Those  who  have  perused  this  paper  carefully 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  steam  ei:gine  as  Watt  found  it. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  best  of  the  modern  construction, 
will  see  what  he  made  of  it  :  for  fron.  his  time  to  the  present 
day  there  has  been  no  alteration  that  he  did  not  either 
himself  introduce  or  suggest. 

(To  he  continued.) 


NATIONAL  MUSIC— No  8. 

BY  E.  R.  BELL,  ESQ. 

It  has  been  shown  that  National  Music  is  founded  upon 
national  characteristics,  in  personality,  locality,  and  politics — 
guided  by  nature's  impulses,  given  to  nature's  geniuses,  who 
pour  forth  strains  in  unison  with  the  common  feeling  of  the 
population ;  so  in  confirmation  I  find  this  reujark  in 
Hogarth's  Musical  History,  page  20; — 

"As  we  have  ahoady  remarked,  the  elements  of  music  must  exist 
originally  in  the  human  mind — nil  mankind  being  not  only  gifted  with  a 
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sensibility  of  musical  sounds,  but  so  formed  as  to  be  ]>leased  with  sounds 
belonging  to  a  scale  or  series  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world, 

"  The  Greeks,  therefore,  must  have  had  a  national  music,  correspond- 
ing in  its  qualities  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  language; 
and  this  species  of  music,  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  must  have  been  that  on  which  the  more  artificial  music 
was  founded.  Dr.  Burney  has  shown  that  the.oldest  ii;usic  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  any  account  can  be  given,  was  founded  on  a  scale  corresponding 
precisely  with  the  scale  of  the  Scottish  music — a  circumstance  wl)ich  we 
should  at  any  rate  have  concluded  to  have  been  the  case  from  the 
general  considerations  we  have  stated  ;  and  it  is  surely  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains 
possessed  melodies,  dictated  by  Nature  herself,  the  more  refined  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  could  listen  to  such  barbarous  jargon  as  the  hymns  of 
Apollo  and  Nemesis  are  supposed  to  have  consisted  of.  'I'he  most 
artificial  melodies  of  modern  times  are  perfectly  congenial  in  character 
to  the  national  music  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Examine  a 
song  of  Rossini,  the  most  florid  of  modern  composers,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  its  subject,  or  the  strain  that  forms  its  ground-work,  resembles 
entirely  the  popular  airs  of  his  country ;  and  this  is  equally  the  case 
with  the  airs  of  Mozart  and  Weber.  The  resourc3S  of  modern  art  have 
greatly  enlarged  tiie  bounds  of  melody,  and  bestowed  upon  it  many 
graces  and  embellishments — frequently  too  many, — but  the  substratum 
is  always  found  to  consist  of  the  most  agreeable  strains  of  popular  music." 

Hogartli  seems  to  found  all  music  upon  National  Music.  I 
rather  think  he  is  correct ;  for,  to  be  National,  it  must  express 
a  nation's  feelings,  and  the  differences  of  human  feeling  being 
dependent  on  circumstances,  may  differ,  but  can  hardly  be 
repugnant  to  the  ears  of  the  family  of  mankind. 

The  difficulty  in  tracing  the  names  of  the  Scottish  national 
songs  and  the  composers  of  the  music,  was  merely  touched 
in  the  last  essay.  Now  let  us  enquire  a  little  further  into 
the  subject,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
arose  from  these  effusions  emanating,  not  from  great  authors, 
or  composers,  whose  works  were  preserved  as  monuments  of 
genius,  but  were  fugitive  pieces  of  the  commonalty  written 
from  some  exciting  cause,  learnt  by  the  family  or  neighbours 
by  rote,  and  preserved  from  father  to  son,  until  collected 
and  printed  by  amateurs. 

When  we  regard  the  preservation  of  ancient  English 
literature,  (how  little  of  it'exists  previous  to  the  13ih  century !) 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  loss  of  authors*  names  ;— it  is 
astonishing  that  so  much  of  the  words  and  music  of  the  Scots 
has  been  saved — for  the  oldest  printed  collection  of  them 
is  dated  in  1774,  and  that  meager  and  defective.  Warton, 
the  poet,  quotes, — '  Sing  Cuckoo,  now,  sing  Cuckoo,'  as  the 
most  ancient  song  in  our  manuscripts,  with  musical  notes 
annexed,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  the  13th  century  ;  but, 
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the  imisic  must  be  far  posterior.  Scotland  cannot  trace  so 
far  back,  but  she  may  w(^ll  be  proud  of  her  baids  of  tlie  15th 
and  16th  centuries, — James  the  Ist's  "King's  Quaire,  Peebles 
to  the  Play,"  and  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  entitle  him 
to  stand  almost  beside  old  Chaucer  and  Babour.  Blind 
Harrv,  Dunbar,  Buchanan  and  others  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Scots  were  a  learned,  as  well  as  a  musical, 
])eople ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1 6th  century  ,  when  the 
accomplislied  James  the  5th,  and  his  daughter,  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Mary,  illuminated  Scotland  with  their 
genius  and  ])o]is]ied  acquirements,  that  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  drawn  between  the  Highland  and  Lowland  music 
of  Scotland.  James  gave  a  polish  to  poetry  it  had  not 
before,  as  the  small  number  of  his  ballads  now  left  to  us 
show  ;  hut  it  was  Mary,  who  not  only  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  but  w  hen  she  landed  from  France  had  in  her  train 
of  followers  some  eminent  Italian  musicians,  who  first 
caused  a  marked  distinction  in  the  composition  of  the  airs. 
As  a  tribute  of  honour  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  from  France 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  Waller  Scott  that, — "  Two  or  three 
hundred  violinists,  apparently  amateiir  performers,  held  a 
concert  all  night  below  her  windows,  and  prevented  her  getting 
an  hour's  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  the  sea  voyage.  Mary, though 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  this  dire  serenade  professed  to 
receive  as  a  compliment  the  efforts  of  those  honest  men  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  Sir  James  Melvile,  her  private 
friend,  bears  lesti:nony  that  she  was  no  mean  musician 
herself.  Indeed,  in  the  Iron  Age  of  religious  madness,  her 
love  of  music  was  styled  "one  of  her  sore  sins."  In 
several  parts  (  f  these  curious  niemoirs  of  Sir  Jam.es,  he 
alludes  to  Mary's  passion  for  nuisic  He  t»  ]ls  us  he  even 
veniured  to  expostulate  with  his  sovereign  upon  the  favors 
shown  to  Ilizzio,  the  principal  musician,  who  was  a  man  of 
far  higher  literary  attainments  than  the  bulk  of  her  courtiers  ; 
so  he  acquired  the  highest  otfices  about  her  person,  and 
spe<;dily  fell  a  ])rey  to  the  savage  jtalousy  of  the  fierce 
nobility.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mary's  bitter 
troubles  were;  piecipitated  by  the  green-eyed  jealousy  of 
the  l^^nglish  C^ueen,  Flizabeth.  Sovereigns  usually  confine 
this  heart-gna^^ ing  evil  to  ])rincely  pomp  or  power,  but 
this  great,  yet  little,  woman's  life  was  embittered  by  the 
meanest  rivalry.  Mary's  beauty,  her  el(\gance  of  manner, 
her  aceomplishnicnts,  and  her  wit,  more  disturbed  lilizabeth 
than  Mary's  reverftioii  to  the  assertions  ol' 1  er  rights  to  the 
iMiglish  Crown 

Melvile  gives  us  a  pretty  story  illustrative  of  this  when  he 
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was  on  a  visit  to  Elizabeth: — 

"  Her  (the  Queen's)  hair  was  rather  reildish  than  yellow,  and  curled  in 
appearance  naturally  She  desired  to  know  what  colour  of  hair  was 
reported  best,  and  which  of  tiieui  two  (Mary  and  Elizabeth)  was  fairest? 
1  answered,  the  fairness  of  them  both  was  not  their  worst  faults.  But 
she  was  earnest  with  Uie  to  declare  which  of  them  f  judged  fairest.  I 
said — she  was  the  fairest  queen  in  England  and  mine  in  Scotland.  Yet 
she  appeared  earnest.  I  answered  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in 
their  countries ;  that  Her  Majesty  was  whiter,  but  my  queen  was  very 
lovely.  She  inqnired  which  of  them  was  the  highest  in  stature?  i  said 
my  queen.  Then  saith  slie — siie  is  too  hjgh,  for  I  myself  arn  neither 
too  high  not  too  low.  Then  she  asked  me  what  exercises  she  used? 
I  answeied  that  when  I  received  my  dispatch,  the  queen  was  lately 
come  fi'om  tlie  Highlands  hunting ;  that  when  her  more  serious  affairs 
permitted,  she  was  taken  up  with  reading  of  histories  ;  that  sometiu)es 
she  recreated  herself  in  playing  npon  the  lute  and  virginals.  She 
asked  if  she  played  well  ?  1  said  reasonably  well  for  a  queen.  That 
same  day  after  dinner,  my  Lord  Hunsdon  drew  me  u})  to  a  quiet  gallery 
that  [  might  hear  some  music,  but  he  said  he  durst  not  avow  it  where  I 
m\ght  hear  the  queen  jday  upon  the  virginals.  After  I  had  hearkened 
awhile,  I  took  by  the  tapestry  that  hnng  before  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
and  seeing  her  back  was  turned  toward  the  door,  1  ventured  within  the 
chamber,  and  stood  a  pretty  space,  hearing  her  play  excellently  well; 
but  she  left  off  immediately  so  soon  as  she  turnea  about  and  saw  me,  and 
came  forward  seeming  to  strike  me  with  her  hand,  alleging  that  she  used 
not  to  play  before  men,  but  when  she  was  solitary — to  shun  melancholy. 
She  asked  me  how  I  came  there  ?  I  answered  as  I  was  walking  with 
my  lord  Hunsdon,  as  we  passed  the  chamber  door,  1  heard  such  melody 
as  ravished  me,  whereby  1  was  drawn  in  ere  I  knew  not  how  ;  excusing 
my  fault  of  homeliiiess,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  courts  of  France  where 
such  freedom  was  allowed;  declaring  myself  willing  to  endure  what  kind 
of  punishment  Her  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  inflict  upon  me  for  so 
great  an  ofi'ence.  She  then  sat  down  low  upon  a  cusliion,  and  I  upon 
my  knees  by  her,  but  with  her  own  hand  she  gave  me  a  cushion  to  lay 
under  my  knee,  which  at  first  I  refused,  but  she  comi)elled  me  to  take  it. 
She  then  called  for  my  lady  St.  afford  out  of  the  next  chamber — for  the 
queen  was  alone.  She  inquired  whether  my  queen  or  she  played  best? 
In  that  I  found  myself  obliged  to  give  her  the  i)raise." 

I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  Piano  Forte  before  1806  or  1808. 
The  Spinette  and  the  Harpischord  were  tlie  instrumeiits  in 
use  in  Edinburgh.  The  harpischord  was  in  shape  as  a 
horizontal  grand  piano — the  spinette  like  a  small  square  one. 
8o  far  as  I  recollect  tbe  strings  were  all  simple  ^vires, — some 
silver,  others  brass, — from  which  the  tone  was  clear,  sharp, 
and  metallic,  almost  jingling  from  the  defect  in  deadening 
the  stroke,  and  ignorance  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  chief  difference  of  tone  was  as  the  grand  to  the 
square  piano  ;  the  virgiral  was  a  pristine  modification  of 
the  spinette. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  sid^jcct,  and  1  do  so  under 
considerable  difficulty  from  a  want  of  books  of  reference,  to 
bear  out,  or  perhaps  condemn,  my  hypothesis.  The  works 
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of  Scott,  Pinkerton,  Burney,  Hawkins,  and  Ritson,  are  far 

enough  from  Queeiistowii,  so  you  must  e'en  extend  lo  me 
the  greatest  indulgence. 

In  the  16th  century  tliere  was  a  perfect  rage  for  music. 
Henry  the  8th,  Edward  the  6th,  and  Elizabeth  were  all 
excellent  musicians.  A  part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  civilized 
courts  in  Europe  was  a  select  band.  Hawkins  informs  us 
that  Edward  the  6th's  band  consisted  of  114  persons,  besides 
boys  and  choristers,  costing  annually,  £'220\) — no  small  cost 
in  those  days.  Mary,  brought  up  in  the  French  court, 
nearly  related  lo  the  de  Medici  family  of  Italy,  and 
passionately  Ibnd  of  music,  we  may  presume,  brought  with 
her  no  mean  performers  ;  indeed,  every  authority  assures  us 
that  music  was  one  of  her  principal  recreations:  and  all 
award  to  the  Italian — David  Rizzio — a  very  high  place  as  a 
pertorujer  and  composer;  indeed,  it  is  believted  that  he 
arranged  nmch  of  the  Scottish  music,  and  composed  several 
favourite  ballads.  After  his  death,  Mary's  life  became  one 
far  remote  from  harmony  ;  her  evil  days  fell  fast  around  her. 
Truly,  her  foes  were  those  of  her  own  household  ;  stone  afttr 
stone  of  her  grandeur  crumbled  beneath  her  feet;  friend 
after  friend  betrayed  and  forsook  her  ;  and  the  stem  of  the 
long  line  of  Stuarts  stood  as  a  monument  of  desolation  in 
the  howling  wilderness  of  political  distraction  and  frantic 
civil  tumult. — Her  court  was  disrespected  ;  she,  flying  from 
castle  to  castle  for  shelter  in  the  storm,  at  length  found 
rest — twenty  years'  rest — in  the  dungeons  of  that  remorseless 
woman,  Elizabeth,  who  gloated  her  vindictive  hatred  in 
lier  blood. 

Mary  and  Rizzio  now  off  the  stage,  this  company  of 
musicians  was  scattered  through  the  land  to  sow  the  seed 
of  science,  which,  no  doubt,  many  did  well  ;  for,  from  this 
is  dated  the  birth  of  Lowland  nielody.  It  is  certain  that  few 
songs  of  more  ancient  date  have  come  down  to  us,  whilst 
we  are  rich  in  the  melodies  of  the  16th,  17lh,  and  18th 
centuries.  There  is  a  very  old  song  which  deserves  notice, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  honor  William  Shakespeare  conferred 
upon  it  by  his  quoting  it  in  his  play  of  Othello — I  allude 
to  **  Take  ye'r  auld  cloak  about  ye."  I  would  name  also 
"  Scots  wha  hae,"  &c.  I'his  w  as  Robert  Bruce's  march  at 
Bannock  Burn,  "  llame  cam  our  gude  man,''  "The  Laird 
o'Cockpen, '  &c.,  but  none  of  these  airs  partake  of  the 
elegance;  and  finish  of  llu;  airs  of  the  17th  and  IStli  centuries. 
There  is  a  curious,  and,|  I  believe;,  authentic  story  of  the  last 
song,  whicli  I  hope  I  may  sufficiently  remember  to  give 
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correctly.  James  the  1st  of  England  was  passionately  fond 
of  Scottish  music.  One  of  his  favourite  airs  was  the  comic 
satire  on  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen,  which  a  certain  Scotchman 
used  to  play  and  sing  to  him  in  Edinburgh  with  great  spirit. 
This  gentleman  got  into  difficulties,  and  sorely  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  king  when  he  came  to  his  throne  :  but  neither 
letter  or  memorial  could  bring  an  answer  from  or  admittance 
to  his  august  companion.  He  was  a  very  fine  performer  on 
the  organ,  so  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  one  Sunday  obtained  leave  to  conduct 
the  service.  The  king,  a  good  musician,  noticed  a  difference 
in  the  music ;  but  guess  his  astonishment  when  all  was 
finished,  and  the  voluntary  ought  to  be  played,  his  old 
friend  with  ruthless  glee  struck  up  the  "  Laird  o'Cockpen  "  ! 
— it  accomplished  all  he  wanted. 

After  the  demise  of  Mary,  music  was  at  a  sad  stay  during 
that  reign  of  religious  enthusiasm, — when  Puritans,  Came- 
ronians.  Covenanters,  Ranters,  and  others  stigmatized  every 
amusement  and  elegant  accomplishment  as  works  of  the 
flesh  and  the  De\il, — substituting  austerity  for  benevolence, 
fanaticism  for  devotion,  dogmatism  for  ])iety,  partisanship 
for  charity.  The  land  was  split  into  sects  of  infinite 
number,  each,  sword  in  hand,  defending  its  creed  and  aU, 
"  ex  cathedra,"  denouncing  worldly  learning,  refinement, 
elegance  and  social  enjoyments. 

'J  his  blight  and  mildew  obstructed  the  growth  of  polite 
accomplishments,  but  did  not  kill  it — plants  in  hidden  spots 
grew  and  flourished  :  when  the  blasting  passed  away  they 
shot  forth  and  shed  their  influence  on  mankind;  so  the  i7th 
and  18th  centuries,  more  particularly  tlie  latter,  produced 
the  most  exquisite  of  Lowland  Scottish  ballads  and  musical 
accompaniments. 

I  wish  1  could  give  a  list  of  the  composers,  to  show  that 
National  Music  was  not  the  production  of  schools  or  dogmatic 
laws,  defining  the  time,  rhythm,  or  style,  but  the  natural 
effusions,  inspirations,  or  imaginings  of  the  people 
composing  the  nation,  individually  or  collectively  affected 
by  external  or  internal  circumstances,  events,  localities,  feel- 
ings, prejudices,  innate  thoughts  in  love,  admiration  or  hatred. 

My  list  is  small,  but  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  bear  me  out.  Ma- 
shall  was  the  butler  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon;  he  composed  ma- 
ny beautiful  strathspeys  and  dances,  which  were  set  to  ballads, 
and  when  sung  slow  become  very  fine  songs  ;  Oswald,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  music-seller. 
Distance  sepms  to  have  warmed  the  recplU^ctions  of  his 
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native  land  ;  he  laboured  most  assiduously  to  preserve  his 
native  songs  from  oblivion,  by  printing  a  collection  of  them, 
and  he  composed  many  airs,  now  embodied  as  National  ; 
Miss  Cranston,  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  of  Balcarras,  General 
Reid,  Robert  Crawford — a  gentleman,  a  musician,  and 
poet,  of  whom  Scotland  may  well  be  proud.  His  works  are 
many,  but  had  he  never  written  ought  save  "  The  Bush 
aboon  Traguair,"  it  would  have  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion  ;  Allan  Masterton,  a  writing  master  in  Edinburgh; 
he  was  one  of  Burns'  great  cronies.  The  song  of  Burns — 

0' Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Eob  and  Allan  came  to  prie't, 

w^as  written  w^hen  Burns  and  Masterton  spent  a  night  at 
William  Nichols,  a  master  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.  I  remember  Masterton  well ;  latterly,  he 
taught  singing,  and  gave  my  brothers  and  me  lessons  when 
we  were  boys.  He  was  a  little  deformed  hodie — his  legs 
far  too  long  for  his  body,  but  he  had  a  beautiful  soprano 
voice,  yet  he  cotild  rarely  sing — "We're  no  that  fou;"  Clarke 
was  a  teacher  of  music,  a  fine  performer,  but  more  celebrated 
lor  his  taste.  He  largely  assisted  Urbani  in  arranging  and 
setting  Thomson's  unrivalled  collection  of  Scottish  airs. 
Neil  Gow,  the  prince  of  Highland  fiddlers  and  composers  of 
Scotch  airs,  was  a  Highlander,  who  could  hardly  make  him- 
self understood  in  Englis^h  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  ladies'  head-dresses 
were  like  mufl's,  set  up  end-ways,  and  barbers  were  in  such 
demand,  that  when  Neil  was  to  perform  at  an  assembly  or 
ball,  to  secure  the  fashionable  tower,  many  had  their  heads 
dressed  two  or  three  days  previously,  and  slept  in  arm-chairs 
lest  the  structure  should  be  damaged. 
Burns  in  his  note-book  says  of  Gow  : — 

"  Jirctikfast  with  Dr.  Stewart  ;  Neil  Gow  plays — a  short  stout  High- 
land tigiiro,  with  his  greyish  hair  shed  over  his  honest  social  brow;  an 
interesting  face  marking  strong  sense,  kind  open-heartcdncss,  mixed  with 
iinu)istrusting  simplicity. 

Graham,  in  his  British  Gfokgics,  thus  apostrophises  his 
memory : — 

The  blithe  strathspey  springs  up,  reminding  some 
01"  nights  when  Gow's  old  arm  (nor  old  the  tale) 
Unceasing,  save  when  reeking  cans  went  round, 
Made  heart  and  heel  leap  light  as  bounding  roc. 
Alas!  no  more  shall  wc  behold  that  look 
So  venerable,  y(!t  so  blent  with  mirth 
And  festive  joy  sedate;  tliat  ancient  garb 
Unvaried — tarlaii  hose  and  bonnet  blue! 
No  more  shall  Beauty's  ]>artial  eye  draw  forth 
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The  full  intoxication  of  his  strain, — — ^ 
Mellifluous,  strong,  exuberantly  rich  !  X 
No  more,  amid  the  pauses  of  the. dance,  \ 
Shall  he  repeat  those  measures  that  in  days  \ 
Of  other  years  could  sooth  a  falling  prince,  I 
And  light  his  visage  with  a  transient  smile  / 
Of  melancholy  joy — like  autumn's  sun  / 
Gilding  a  sore  iree  with  a  passing  beam 

A  list  of  ballad-makers  is  more  easily  obtained  than  the 
names  of  musical  composers;  for  airs  made  by  private 
individuals  were  rarely  written  or  thrown  into  ty))e,  as  now, 
but  were  preserved  as  family  productions  by  being  sung  or 
played  from  memory  until  the  author's  name  was  forgotten, 
whilst  the  poetry  of  these  stirring  times,  which  largely 
partook  of  political  faction  was  printed  and  circulated 

After  Mary's  death  the  science  of  Music  became  more 
widely  diffused  through  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  the 
composers  of  its  melodies  were  not  professors — they  were 
those  of  all  ranks — men,  whose  souls  were  attuned  above  their 
fellows,  to     the  sublime  and  beautiful." 

It  ^vas  noticed  before  that  the  music  of  some  of  the  most 
rattling  Scotch  and  Irish  reels,  dances  and  jigs,  when  set  to 
pathetic  words,  and  performed  slowly ,  have  become  plaintive, 
and  even  solemn,  national  melodies.  This  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Highland  and  Lowland  Scottish  Music.  I 
shall  name  a  few  of  these  airs. — "  Miss  Forbes'  farewell  to 
Scotland,"  was  composed  for  a  country  dance,  to  which  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  would  have  shaken  his  old  legs.  It  is  a 
favourite  Scottish  march,  either  in  quick  or  ordinary  time. 
I  have  heard  it  played  at  a  funeral ;  but  when  it  was  set  by 
Miss  Cranstoi^,  of  Edinburgh,  to  her  beautiful  verses, 
"The  lears  I  shed  must  ever  fall,"  it  became  one  of  Scotland's 
sweetest  plaintive  ditties ;  "  Hey  Tuttie  Taiti,"  where  Burns 
composed  his  patriot  song — "  Scots  wha  hae,"  a  mighty 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  his  publisher,  backed  by  the 
"  affoctuosoe  "  of  Edinburgh,  arose  u})on  his  wish  to  have  his 
noble  song  set  lo  such  "  a  low  blackguard  public-house  rant 
as  "  Hey  Tuttie  Tatti.''  No  one  looked  back  or  thought 
upon  the  glorious  service  it  had  rendered  Bruce  at 
Baniiockburn  save  the  poet — it  had  fa'len  from  its  first 
estate  and  was  damned.  "Lewie  Gordon,"  and  others  were 
suggested,  but  none  else  would  do  ;  he  made  Frazier,  the 
celebrated  Oboe  ])layer,  play  it  to  his  own  fancy,  and  married 
tunes  and  words  so  fast  that  no  act  of  [parliament  could 
dissolve  them.  Burns  knew  tiie  capacity  of  his  country's 
music,  and  to  prove  its  powers  connived  at  jiolygauiy,  by 
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again  marrying  Bruce's  March  to  his  celebrated  song — 
"  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John." 

To  conclude  this  essay  I  will  again  quote  from  Hogarih, 
page  350,  some  very  pertinent  remarks  upon  National 
Music  : — 

"  Nature  herself  has  dictated  the  simple  forms  of  melody  ; 
and  that  which  constitutes  "  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds" 
is  fixed  by  immutable  laws.  Caprice  and  love  of  change  may 
lead  to  arbitrary  deviations  from  these  principles,  but  such 
deviations  are  always  temporary,  and  end  m  a  return  to  the 
natural  standards  of  taste.  It  was  by  listening  to  the 
beautiful,  but  hitherto  neglected,  popular  airs  which  had 
been  sung  for  ages  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their 
country,  that  the  Italian  musicians  of  the  16th  century 
formed  that  school  of  melody  "  which  enchants  the  w  orld 
and  it  is  by  digging  deeper  into  the  rich  mine  of  national 
song  that  the  most  modern  composers  have  discovered 
inexhaustible  stores  of  the  materials  of  melody.  Beethoven's 
most  beautiful  works  draw  much  of  the  originality  of  their 
character  from  (he  traits  of  national  song,  with  which  they 
abound.  But  when  he  attempted  in  his  latest  productions  to 
obtain  originality  by  an  entire  novelty  in  his  musical  phrases 
themselves,  he  failed  in  his  object  of  giving  delight,  because 
he  has  presented  objects,  the  forms  of  whioh  do  not  pre-exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  associated  with  the  idea  of 
beauty  or  expression." 

This  latter  remark  is  not  just  to  Beethoven,  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  a  lengthened  period  of  this  great  composer's 
life  was  spent  in  "  dread  silence  "  from  total  deafness.  We 
surely  may  find  anotlier  excuse  for  the  singularity  of  his 
later  compositions  than  a  desire  **to  obtain  originality." 
Was  it  not  rather  his  inability  to  refresh  his  giant  strength  at 
the  fountains  of  National  Melody  } 
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Chapter  V. 

Jn  order  to  prove  Philip^s  innocence,  liis  counsel,  Mr.  Jarret, 
had  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
purpose  alone  he  had  resorted  to  the  plan  of  confounding 
the  witnesses.     Before  the  trial  had  commenced  ho  had 
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petitioned  for  a  delay,  but  without  success,  for  there  was 
too  much  anxiety  in  high  (juarters  to  have  the  trial  proceeded 
with  to  allow  of  its  poslpoucment.  He  had  seen  at  once 
that  the  case  against  Philip  was  a  strong  one,  and  knew 
that  a  simple  denial,  which  was  all  he  had  to  offer,  would 
avail  him  nothing.  But  he  was  bold  and  sanguine  ;  and 
having  a  slight  clue  to  the  detection  of  him  he  believed  to 
be  the  real  murderer,  risked  a  present  injury  to  his  client's 
cause  for  the  hope  of  ultimate  success.  His  activity  was 
incessant,  scarcely  allowing  himself  time  for  repose  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  investigations.  But  time  flew  on  alarm- 
ingly fast,  and  still  he  could  get  no  proof  for  the  certainty 
that  was  in  his  mind. 

Meantime,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  no  less 
active  ;  the  day  after  the  trial  he  set  off  to  Hampshire,  and, 
being  furnished  with  a  warrant  for  the  occasion,  brought 
back  with  him  the  uncle  of  the  brothers.    The  old  man's 
indignation  on  being  informed  of  the  charge  against  Philip 
was  excessive  ;  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  it,  but  when  he  did,  he  was  eager  to  set  off 
immediately  to  his  "  dear  boy  " — his  favourite  nephew.  The 
shock  of  his  awakening  to  the  living  present  was  severe,  but 
it  was  effectual ;  he  had  lived  among  the  records  of  past 
ages  happy  in  his  seclusion  and  self-absorption,  but  under- 
neath his  historic  learning,  his  theories  and  philosophies, 
there  beat  a  human  heart,  and  when  sufficient  force  was 
applied  to  that  heart  it  proved  itself  strong  enough  to  displace, 
Ibr  a  time  at  least,  the  habits  of  years.    The  counsel  had 
warily  forborne  to  tell  him  for  what  purpose  his  presence  was 
required  in  London,  and  he  took  care  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  brothers  with  their  uncle.    On  being  ushered 
into  the  cell,  where,  according  to  previous  instructions,  the 
prisoners  were  confined  together,  the  old  man  hastily  ap- 
proached Philip,  and,  taking  his  hand  between  both  his  own, 
said,  "What  is  this,  I  hear,  my  dear  boy  ?    Did  you  shoot 
this  Sir  George  Everarvl  ?"    "  No,  my  dear  uncle,  1  did  not," 
arswered  Philip.    "  There,  sir,"  said  the  uncle,  turning  to 
the  man  of  law,  "you  have  it  from  his  own  mouth,  and  I 
would  have  you  know  that  my  nephew,  Philip,  nevei  told  a 
lie, — he  could  not  do  it,  sir, 'twould  be  against  his  nature." 

Without  noticing  this,  the  counsel  asked  him  how  he  could 
distinguish  between  Philip  and  Raymond.  *'  Oh,"  he 
answered,  turning  to  Raymond,  and  shaking  him  warmly  by 
by  the  hand,  "  this  is  one  of  your  tricks,  but  it  will  not  do 
master  Raymond,  you  know  you  never  could  deceive  mc." 
G  VPJL.  IJ. 
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''You  have  not  told  me,  sir,''  said  the  lawyer,  "how  yoit 
know  one  from  the  other ;  I,  for  instance,  can  sec  no 
difference."  Likely  not,"  answered  the  uncle,  but  to  me 
the  expression  of  their  features  is  very  different,  and  here, 
sir,  I  pray  you,  note  their  foreheads; — do  .you  see  that 
furrow  between  the  eyes  of  Philip  ?  it  is  the  mark  of  thought; 
master  Raymond  here  hath  no  such  impress."  "  Doubtless, 
if  required,  you  could  swear  to  this  in  a  court  of  justice," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  Of  course  I  could,"  said  the  uncle,  not  a 
little  annoyed  at  the  possibility  of  his  penetration  being 
doubted,.  The  lawyer^  who  had  gained  all  he  wished  to 
know,  bowed  himself  out,  and  left  the  three  together. 

The  good  old  man  was  vexed  and  niortitied  when  he 
discovered  whi/  Raymond  had  intensified  his  likeness 
to  Philip,  to  think  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  injuring 
Philip  in  some  way  to  him  incomprehensible ;  being 
convinced  of  his  nephew's  innocence,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  could  not  be  condemned.  With  some  trouble  they 
made  him  understand  the  effect  of  the  evidence  against 
Philip,  and  when,  at  last,  the  whole  case  became  plain,  he 
started  up  and  declared  his  intention  of  going  at  once 
to  the  King,  and  assuring  him,  from  all  his  experience  of 
Philip's  early  lite,  that  it  was  morally  impossible  he  could 
be  guilty  of  murder.  The  hopelessness  of  this  i)lan  made 
known,  he  asked  in  despair  what  he  could  do.  Philip 
soothed  him  with  the  kindest  words,  telling  him  that  his 
innocence  must  be  proved  eventually,  and  begging  him  to  go 
and  comfort  Alice. 

The  poor  girl  had  visited  Philip,  and  after  her  first 
uncontrollable  burst  of  tears,  had  begged  him  to  tell  her  every 
circumstance  of  his  visit  lo  Sir  George  Everard  ;  he  did  so, 
and  she  set  her  woman's  wits  to  work,  and  was  no  little  help 
to  Philip's  counsel  in  prosecuting  his  search.  To  these  two 
was  now  added  the  uncle,  whose  ardour,  indeed,  had  to  be 
restrained,  as  the  measures  he  would  have  resorted  to  in  liis 
ignorance  of  the  woild,  would  have  set  the  real  murderer  on 
liis  guard ;  under  the  direction  of  the  counsel  he  was, 
liowever,  useful  and  energetic. 

Raymond  in  a  short  time  was  liberated, — other  evidence 
to  prove  Philip's  identity  being  obtained  ni  the  j^erson  of  a 
woman  who  had  nursed  tiie  twins  in  childhood,  and  was  now 
living  at  Farleigh,  as  house-kcicper. 

Raymond  had  chafed  at  his  imj)risonmeiit ;  he  was  im- 
jiatieni  to  do  something,  and  lliis  forced  inactivity  was  very 
2)aiijlul  to  liim.    No  sooner  %vas  he  liecd  than  he  hastened 
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to  the  active  lawyer  employed  by  Philip  to  ascentain  if 
anything  had  been  discovered.  The  clue  which  they  held 
was  a  very  slight  one,  yet  it  was  a  clue.  Jarret  had  learnt 
that  the  large  ruby  which  Sir  George  Everard  had  worn  in 
his  hat  had  been  stolen.  He  believed  that  the  robber, 
whoever  he  was,  was  also  the  murderer;  but  as  yet  he  had 
failed  to  elicit  a  single  hint  that  might  lead  to  his  discovery. 
Raymond  devoted  himself  to  the  search  for  the  lost  ruby  ; 
his  sus])icions,  as  well  as  Jarret's,  had  been  first  directed 
towards  the  butler,  but  subsequent  investigation  disabused 
them  of  their  suspicions.  By  dint  of  judicious  questioning, 
Jarret  had  discovered  that  a  man  of  questionable  appearance 
had  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  deceased^  and  had 
been  closeted  with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  murder.  On 
detailing  this  to  Alice,  she  was  immediately  struck  with  the 
idea  that  it  might  hav  ^  been  the  same  man  who  attempted 
her  abduction,  as  the  butler  had  described  him  as  a  "  tall  slight 
man,  with  very  long  black  hair."  This  agreed  with  all  that 
her  fright  had  allowed  her  to  see  of  the  miscreant  The 
acute  lawyer  failed  not  to  discover  from  Alice  the  knight's 
unwelcome  attentions  to  her;  and,  knovNing  Sir  George's 
character,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  instigator  of  this 
attempt,  and  that  the  man  described  by  the  butler  was  the 
same  as  he  who  had  occasioned  so  much  alarm  to  Alice. 

To  find  out  the  chairmen  who  had  brought  the  sedan  was 
the  next  thing  ;  the  servant  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of 
his  mistress,  and  Alice  herself,  could  give  no  clue  to  their 
detection.  But  here  the  uncle  was  of  use  ;  the  bribes  he 
offered  induced  the  men  to  come  forward,  but  nothing  was 
learnt  this  way  ;  they  declared  the  man  who  had  employed 
them  was  unknown  to  them,  and  they  had  not  seen  him 
since.,  Jarret,  however,  pushed  his  enquiries,  and  learnt  at 
last  from  a  link-boy,  whom  Merdon  employed,  not  only 
who  the  man  was,  but  that  he  had  not  been  in  his 
usual  haunts  since  the  day  of  the  murder.  Further  than  that 
he  could  learn  nothing. 

Alice  alway  preserved  in  Philip's  presence  a  serene  and 
smiling  face,  ever  speaking  confidently  of  the  issue  ;  she  felt, 
when  with  him,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  suffer  for 
the  guilty. 

"  Yet,  my  sweet  Alice,"  said  Philip,  one  day,  "  the  innocent 
have  suH'ered  for  the  guilty."  "Then  they  did  not  trust  in 
God,  Philip, —  I  am  sure  lie  will  save  you."  Philip  said  no 
more  ;  he  perceived  something  of  the  truth,  that  the  religion 
of  a  woman  is  ever  with  her  heart.  Her  love  to  God  partakeji 
G  2  yQi.  II. 
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of  the  nature  of  her  love  toman.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  in  it.  On  this  point  Alice  could  not  reason  ;  she  felt 
in  her  heart  that  He,  who,  while  on  the  earth,  never 
refused  a  petition,  was  still  the  same  Christ,  as  ready  to 
hear  and  to  save  as  when  He  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
answering  at  every  step  the  prayers  which  faith  preferred, — 
and  all  her  soul  was  full  of  prayer  to  him.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  anxieties  and  activities  the  day  appointed 
for  the  second  trial — arrived. 

Raymond  had  been  heard  nothing  of  for  a  fortnight ; 
when  he  had  crossed  to  France  with  the  faint  hope  of  learn- 
ing something  of  the  lost  jewel,  as  he  reasoned,  the  robber 
would  be  afraid  to  offer  so  well  known  a  gem  to  any  London 
je\'"eller.  Lady  Mary  had  only  been  prevented  from  visiting 
Philip  by  the  express  command  of  the  king ;  but  she  had 
positively  refused  to  go  to  Court,  as  she  could  not  endure  to 
hear  one  whom  she  had  looked  upon  as  a  brother,  spoken 
of  as  a  murderer. 

The  uncle  had  himself  waited  on  the  king,  to  procure,  if 
possible,  a  postponement  of  the  trial.  But  the  monarch  was 
in  no  way  disposed  to  grant  it.  "  If  your  nephew  is  innocent, 
sir,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  prove  it,"  said  the  king, 
coldly.  For  the  sake  of  his  father's  services,  sire."  "  It 
might  have  been  better  to  have  pleaded  your  own,''  was  the 
ungracioiis  reply  ;  "  enough,  sir,  w  e  cannot  interfere  in  this 
matter,  justice  must  take  its  course." 

And  so  the  trial  began  again,  and  Philip's  discomfited 
counsel  had  gained  nothing  by  his  plans.  The  previous 
evidence  was  recapitulated,  Philip  sworn  to,  and  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  Raymond 
was  in  the  house  of  Lady  Dysart.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  did  not  fail  to  dwell  on  the  attempt  to  baffle 
justice  by  confounding  one  brother  with  another, — an  over- 
powering evidence  of  guilt,  for  if  the  prisoner  were  innocent, 
why  should  he  try  to  escape  by  having  recourse  to  a  trick  ? 
He  enlarged  on  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased 
had  been  rivals  in  politics  and  love  ;  he  spoke  of  the  alterca- 
tion as  overheard  by  the  builer,  of  the  prisoner's  demeanour 
when  met  at  the  gate,  like  tliat  of  a  n)an  perturbed  and 
excited,  who  wished  to  escape  observation  ;  of  the  uidoaded 
pistol  found  in  his  room,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  bullet 
fitting  it.  When  he  sat  down,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  the 
densely  crowded  court  who  did  not,  however  unwittingly, 
believe  in  Philip's  guilt. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  then  proceeded  to  examine 
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the  witnesses.    He  first  summoned  tlie  biitler,  and  said — 

"Did  the  firing  of  the  pistol  imnie;liate]y  follow  the  sound 
of  voices,  or  was  there  any  pause 
There  was  a  pause." 
How  long?" 
"  About  two  minutes." 
When  you  showed  in  Mr.  Temple,  did  you  see  your 
master's  liat  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  lying  on  the  table  by  the  window." 
"  Did  you  observe  whether  the  ruby,  the  deceased  generally 
wore,  was  in  it  r" 

"  Yes  ;  the  light  was  shining  on  it  from  the  window 
"  Where  did  you  next  see  the  hat  ?" 

In  the  shrubbery,  the  feather  torn,  and  the  ruby  gone." 
No  other  witness  was  examined,  and  the  counsel  began 
his  defence. 

He  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  charge  against 
his  client.  An  honourable  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
never  mentioned  but  witli  respect,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  self  control,  no  less  than  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  stood 
charged  with  the  fearful  crime  of  murder,  foul  deliberate 
nuirder,  a  thing  too  monstrous  to  be  believed  of  such  a  man, 
and  he  hoped,  before  he  finished,  to  make  his  client's 
innocence  appear.  He  then  briefly  told  the  facts,  as  Philip 
had  represented  to  him, — lhat  he  had  gone  to  the  deceased 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  a  little  book,  taken  from  the 
house  of  Lad}'  Dysart ;  that  Sir  George  had  refused  to  return 
it,  whereupon  a  challenge  had  been  given  and  accepted.  His 
client  left  the  room  by  the  window  which  opened  on  the 
ground;  before  he  reached  the  garden  gate,  which  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  he  heard  a  pistol  shot,  but  in 
his  chafed  and  angry  mood  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
This  he  believed  in  his  soul  was  the  truth,  but  he  had  to  do 
with  the  evidence  before  him.  The  first  witness  had  said 
that  the  firing  of  the  pistol  did  not  immediately  follow  the 
sound  of  voices,  but  there  was  an  interval  of  at  least  two 
minutes.  Now  it  appeared  that  the  lobby  in  which  this 
witness  stood  was  separated  only  by  a  small  room,  the  door 
of  which  was  open,  from  that  in  which  the  gentlemen  were  ; 
and  he  had  ascertained  that  words  spoken  in  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  could  be  heard  from  it,  in  this  lobby. — Now  he 
wished  to  ask  hoio  were  these  two  minutes  occupied  ?  Did 
they  suppose  the  unfortunate  deceased  sat  silently  looking 
on  while  his  murderer  drew  the  pistol,  took  aim  and  fired  } 
Would  there  not  have  been  some  movement  of  alarm,  some 
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sound  at  least  ?  But  how  had  the  witness  found  the  body  ? 
Leaning  back  in  liis  chair,  with  one  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
favourite  dog,  which  lay  shivciing  by  him,  and  the  other 
lightly  resting  on  his  knee.  If  his  client  were  the  murderer, 
what  were  they  to  do  with  the  two  minutes  ?  if  he  were  not, 
they  could  be  accounted  for,  as  it  just  gave  him  time  to  go 
out  of  sight  of  the  house  before  the  real  murderer  came  to 
the  window.  He  wished  to  ask  another  question  : — How 
was  it  that  his  client  was  uot  accused  of  theft  as  well  as 
murder  ?  Here  he  paused,  while  a  movement  of  interest 
was  perceptible  in  the  Court.  "Was  it  not,"  he  asked, 
"  because  they  felt  it  would  be  too  ridiculous,  too  impossible 
But  there  had  been  a  theft.  No  mention  had  been  made  of 
a  very  important  fact — that  the  large  ruby  worn  by  Sir 
George  Everard  in  his  hat  was  stolen.  That  this  ruby  was 
the  cause  of  the  murder,  and  that  the  man  who  stole  it  was 
also  guilty  of  the  greater  crime,  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  Close  to  the  window  were  three  large  rose  bushes, 
behind  which  a  man  might  stand  concealed  ;  there  was  but 
a  step  from  these  to  a  thick  shrubbery,  which  leddo»vn  to  the 
river  ;  from  suspicion  having  been  dn  ected  to  another,  search 
had  not  been  made  in  this  direction  until  too  late.  That 
the  guilty  man,  whoever  he  was,  had  escaped  this  vvay,  he 
thought  \N  as  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  hat  being  found 
there,  as  though  he  had  thrown  it  away  as  soon  as  he  had 
disengaged  the  jewel.  He  had  been  to  the  spot  accom- 
panied by  the  butler,  and  had  plainly  seen  in  the  loose  soil, 
close  to  the  river's  brink,  the  print  of  two  feet  planted 
towards  the  river,  as  though  some  c  ne  had  here  stepped  into 
a  boat. 

He  then  explained  the  fact  of  the  unloaded  pistol  found 
in  the  prisoner's  room,  by  saying,  tliat  he  had  that  morning 
been  shooting  at  a  mark.  It  was  said,  that  the  bidlet  found 
in  the  body  of  deceased  fitted  its  bore. — Was  there  anything 
wonderful  in  that,  when  hundreds  of  pistols  were  made  alike, 
the  bullets  to  fit  them  must  be  of  the  same  size  ?  He  would 
just  mention  one  circumstance  more — His  client  had  been 
apprehended  on  the  steps  of  L;uly  Dysart's  door,  on  his  vvay 
to  visit  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrotlied.  Was  it 
credible  that  a  man,  fresh  from  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of 
his  fellow  man,  could  hasten  to  the  presence  of  a  woman 
young  and  innocent  ?  He  did  nc  t  believe  it  was  in  hum  in 
nature  to  do  it.  Remarking  on  the  course  he  had  taken  in 
checking  the  former  trial,  he  said,  that  feeling  convinced 
the  robber  of  the  ruby  was  also  the  murderer,  lie  had 
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endeavoured  to  procure  time  that  he  might  be  able  to  cfTect 

his  discovery.  Unfortunatoly,  be  had  not  yet  succeeded ; 
but  he  thought  this  was  not  absohitely  necessary  to  his  client's 
acquittal,  as  an  impartial  jury  must  pronounce  him 
innocent. 

When  the  counsel  resumed  his  seat,  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
was  heard  by  many.  If  he  had  not  proved  Philip's  innocence, 
lie  had  at  least  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  his  guilt. 
Many  scrutinizing  glances  had  been  directed  towards  the 
prisoner,  the  quiet  dignity  of  whose  demeanour  never 
changed ;  his  clear  serene  eyes  never  drooped  or  quailed 
beneath  the  hundreds  that  were  directed  towards  them  ;  but 
turned  from  one  speaker  to  the  other  with  attentive  interest 
indeed,  bui  without  either  apparent  anxiety  or  perturbation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  feel — he  had  too 
mucli  at  stake  not  to  feel  anxious  for  the  success  of  his 
cause ;  for,  though  the  consciousness  of  innocence  may 
nerve  a  man  to  bear  misfortune,  it  does  not  make  him  in- 
sensible to  danger. 

And  now  the  Judge  arose ;  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
strong  bias  against  Philip  in  his  mind,  which  predisposed 
him  to  look  at  every  circumstance  in  its  most  unfavourable 
light.  He  was  a  man  desirous  of  standing  well  with  the 
king,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dislike  which  prevailed 
against  Philip  at  court.  To  do  him  justice,  he  believed  that 
the  prisoiicr  was  guilty,  and  thought  he  was  only  serving 
the  ends  of  justice  by  endeavouring  to  impress  this  belief  on 
the  jury  also.  He  recapitulated  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  then  proceeded  to  sum  up.  He  said  that  a  great  deal 
had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  character;  he 
must  observe  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  here.  The 
jury  had  to  deal  with  plain  facts;  no  man  was  infallible  ;  a 
man  might  be  fa'iious  for  every  virtue,  yet,  under  the  pressure 
of  passion  or  temptation,  or  any  motive  sufficiently  strong, 
do  a  deed  which  would  be  a  contradiction  to  his  whole  life. 
What  were  the  facts  of  the  case.?  The  prisoner  goes  to  the 
deceased  to  demand  the  restoration  of  a  certain  book  ;  his 
demand  is  refused  ;  whereupon,  he  becomes  angry  ;  voices 
are  heard  in  loud  excited  tones ;  then  a  pistol-shot ;  the 
unfortunate  deceased  is  found  dead  in  his  chair  ;  and  the 
])risoner  is  met  walking  rapidly  away.  He  had  just  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  loss  of  the  ruby  worn  by  the  deceased. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  it  had  not  been  shown  when  the  said 
ruby  was  stolen,  as  its  loss  was  not  discovered  until  the 
following  morning.    In  the  confusion  that  ensued  on  the 


murder  becoming  known,  it  was  very  possible  that  the  bat 
might  have  been  carried  off  by  some  wicked  person  for  the 
sake  of  the  gem,  who  would  naturally  escape  with  his  booty 
by  the  most  unfrequented  way.    A  witness  had  said,  that 
the  hat  lay  on  the  table  by  the  window. — It  did  not  seem 
likely  that  a  common  thief  would  resort  to  murder  for  the 
possession  of  that  which  he  might  effect  without  it.    It  would 
not  do,  he  said,  to  accept  a  supposition  for  a  fact.    If  some 
other  man  were  the  murderer,  where  was  he  ?    The  learned 
counsel  had  argued  from  the  two  minutes'  silence,  that  the 
prisoner  could  not  have  been  the  guilty  man, — it  did  not 
strike  him  in  that  light.    The  prisoner  might  have  left  the 
house,  and  his  anger  gathering  intensity  by  thought,  might 
have  returned  and  fired  the  pistol.     Again,  it  had  been 
admitted  that  the  prisoner — in  the  morning  of  the  day  in 
which  the  murder  was  committed — had  been  firing  at  a 
mark.    Why  had  he  been  firing  at  a  mark  ?    Why  on  this 
morning?    The  jury  would  have  to  consider  in  what  frame 
of  mind  the  prisoner  went  to  the  house  of  deceased.  Sir 
George  Everard  had  obtained  possession  of  a  book  belonging 
to  a  lady  to  whom  it  was  said  the  prisoner  was  betrothed.  It 
had  not  been  shown  how  the  book  came  into  his  possession  ; 
his  powers  of  fascination  were  well  known  ;  the  prisoner  was 
irritated  at  what  he  might  have  considered  a  presumption,  or 
jealous  at  what  might  have  been  a  proof  of  regard.  In 
conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  said,  that  the  whole 
evidence  was  circumstantial,  and  if  the  jury  had  a  doubt 
it  was  their  duty  to  give  it  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 

At  the  allusion  to  Alice,  Philip's  composure  had  been  for 
a  moment  disturbed.  He  started,  and  a  flush  rose  to  his 
forehead  He  had  forbidden  his  counsel,  much  to  that 
gentleman's  dissatisfaction,  to  say  anything  moje  about  the 
tablets  than  he  had  said,  as  he  could  not  endure  that  Alice 
should  be  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice — he 
even  shrank  from  the  utterance  of  her  name. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  jury  in  their  dt'bate  was  one  of 
great  anxiety.  The  great  majority  of  the  court  were  in  favour 
of  Philip,  and  ardently  desired  his  acquital.  His  coun- 
sel, in  a  state  of  great  nervous  agitation  and  restlessness, 
stood  talking  to  him,  with  a  lamentable  attempt  to  ap])ear 
at  his  ease.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  jury  re-entered  their 
box.  There  was  a  universal  hush,  and  on  the  question  being 
put: — "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  is  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?" 

Guilty,"  said  the  Foreman  :  and  the  judge,  putting  on 


the  fatal  black  cap,  pronounced  the  sentence  which  doomed  a 
noble  and  innocent  man  to  die  the  death  of  a  felon. 

(To  he  continued. J 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS. 


The  fate  of  Hugh  Miller,  following  so  closely  on  the  produc- 
tion ol  the  work  before  us,  will  have  a  tendency  to  disarm 
criticism  for  some  time  to  come.  We  shall  have  probably  to 
wait  some  years  before  a  just  estimate  of  his  position,  as  a 
critical  and  controversial  writer  is  made  ;  but,  of  his 
contributions  to  science,  the  result  of  his  indomitable  persev- 
erance and  accurate  observation,  there  is  at  present,  and 
there  can  be,  no  doubt  whatever.  The  "  Old  Red  SaLdstone,'* 
in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the 
deposits  of  that  name,  as  they  occur  in  the  North  of  Scolland, 
and  also  a  classification  of  them  that  still  holds  its  ground, 
will  be  an  enduring  monument  to  his  extraordinary  ability. 
But  much  that  Miller  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  pure 
science,  is  to  be  found  mixed  up  with  matters  entirely 
controversial.  Thus,  when  he  desires  to  describe  the 
Astrolepis,  a  remarkable  ganoid  fish  that  he  had  discovered 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  he  makes  the  description  a  basis 
in  the  "  Footprints  of  the  Creation,"  for  an  attack  on  a  well 
known  work  "  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation;" 
and,  in  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  after  ten  lectures 
devoted  t()  a  controversial  subject,  we  have  two,  read  origi- 
nally before  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
on  the  "  Less  known  Fossil  Floras  of  Sc  otland."  His  name 
will  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  champion,  always  ready 
to  do  battle,  keen  to  perceive  every  advantage  which  any 
accidental  position  or  discovery  will  give  him,  and  at  all 
times  showing  that  his  feelings  are  strongly  excited  in  favour 
of  the  caiise  for  which  he  fights.  It  happens,  indeed,  that 
sometimes  the  excess  of  this  feeling  carries  him  away,  and 
he  does  not  see  that  ho  is  fighting  '  a  man  of  straw.''  As,  for 
example,  when  in  this,  his  last  work,  he  says,  "  the  palaeon- 
tological  botanist  finds  that  he  has  to  range  his  classes  not 
in  one  series  but  in  two,  the  Gymnogens,  or  cone-bearing 
trees,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Acrogens  or  flowerless 
"spore-bearing  herbs";  and  llien  goes  on  to  say,  **it  is, 
however,  an  untoward  arrangement  lor  the  purpose  of  the 
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LaiTiarlviari,"  (a  name  which  he  gives  to  the  holders  of  the 

development  scheme,)  "  whos  ;  ])eculiar  hypothesis  would 
hnperatively  demand,  not  a  double,  hnl  a  single  column  ;  in 
which  the  ferns  and  club  mosses  would  stand  far  in  advance, 
in  point  of  time,  of  t)ie  Conifora3  "*  This  passage  is  so  far 
unfortunate,  as  that  which  it  assumes  as  a  stumbling  block 
lo  the  hypothesis,  is  one  of  the  essential  supports  made  use 
of  hy  the  Vestiges"t  to  maintain  it,  as  the  following  quota- 
tion will  show  :  ^' The  animal  kingdom  (and,  by  considera- 
tion of  parity,  we  may  presume  t!ie  vegetable  also)  consists 
of  a  pliiralily  of  series  going  on  side  by  side  with  each 
other,  but  not  all  to  the  same  point  in  the  scale."  The 
necessity  of  a  single  column  of  devclo|)ment  to  the  hypothesis 
he  opposes  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  have  no  existence  ; 
in  fact,  the  two  distinct  lines  on  which  the  trees  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  are  ranged  confirm,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  foundation  of  thethcory  which  the  "Vestiges"  advocates. 

The  ])eculiar  controversial  spirit  of  Miller  has  ])robably 
been  the  result  of  his  course  of  self-education,  together  with 
other  causes,  and  it  has  given  to  all  his  works  a  popular 
character.  His  strong  religious  impressions  contribute  also 
to  this  end,  and  we  find  him  eager  to  obtain  proselytes  to 
his  opinions  among  society  in  general.  He  does  not  content 
himself  with  demonstrating,  in  a  quiet  and  rigid  manner,  the 
trutli  or  error  of  any  opinion  he  may  be  examining ;  but 
adopts  a  highly  picturesque  style  and  a  quaint  manner, 
eminently  adapted  lo  obtain  for  him  the  present  suffrages  of 
the  public.  After  this  fashion  has  he  written  the  "Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,"  a  semi  religious  scientific  work,  in 
which  is  given  what  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  of  recon- 
ciling the  Geologic  record  with  that  given  by  Moses, 
together  with  "  Geology,  in  its  bearings  on  the  two  Theolo- 
gies," "  The  Noachian  Deluge,"  "  The  Discoverable  and  the 
Revealed,"  "The  Geology  of  the  anti-Geologisis,"  and 
"  'I'he  1  ess  known  fossil  Floras  of  Scotland."  Tiie  popu- 
larity of  this  work  is  due,  ])ar(ly  to  th(i  gieat  and  general 
interest  of  its  subjects,  j)art]y  to  the  painful  event  ha])pening 
to  the  author  at  its  conclusion,  and  ])artly  to  the  ability  with 
whicli  he  has  treated  a  grave  and  itn|)ortant  question.  There 
was  scope  givenhere  for  the  exercise  o^' the  author's  poetical 
imagination,  of  which  he  has  not  failed  to  take  advantage. 

Jn  the  limits  to  which  ])apers  for  a  Magazine  like  the 

*  Testiniouy  of  the  Uocits,  [)agc  1-2. 

t  VoRtigoH  oftlio  Naturiil  History  of  Creation,  \mgo  15!). 
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Eastern  Province  Magazine  arc  confined,  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  (  f  such  a  work  as  this  ;  we 
purpose,  therefore,  simply,  at  present,  to  indicate  its  chief 
features,  illustrating  iheni  by  stieh  quotations  as  will  give  the 
general  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  the  subjecls  are 
treated. 

To  interfere  with  a  belief  that  for  ages  has  been  intimately 
assof^iated  with  the  essential  articles  of  faith  of  any  people 
is  very  delicate  ground  to  occu])y,  and  it  lias  been  found  that 
such  interference  has  never  been  attempted,  even  on  the  most 
clear  and  explicit  grounds,  without  encountering  great 
opposition.  Hence  it  is  that  Astronomy  and  Geography 
have  both  had  to  overcome  this  clinging  to  old  ideas, 
before  the  truths  they  taught  could  trium})h  over  the  errors 
that  had  become  incorporated  with  the  religious  belief  of 
Europe.  Just  now.  Geology  seems  engaged  in  a  similar  strug- 
gle, and  he  who  c;in  point  out  a  reasonalde  method  by  which 
the  truths  of  the  science  shall  be  shown  not  to  be  subversive 
of  the  Mosaic  record,  but  so  far  as  they  go,  confirmatory  of 
them,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefactor  to  society  rather 
than  an  innovator.  Hugh  Miller,  in  all  honest}'  of  ])urpose, 
sets  about  this  work.  He  gives,  first  of  all,  an  outline  of  the 
Geologic  record  in  two  lectures  on  the  Pala^ontological 
History  of  Plants  and  Animals.  He  points  out  that  they 
began  with  the  humble  forms  of  sea  weed,  and  equally 
humble  animals  in  the  primaival  seas;  that,  subseqiiently, 
l)Oth  in  form  and  number,  they  advanced,  as  the  slow  roll  of 
ages  \\ent  on.  The  first  considerable  appearance  which 
organic  life  presented  on  the  earth  was  a  profusion  of  ])lanis 
nji  a  wholly  different  character  to  the  trees  and  herbs  of  the 
present  time ;  and  which,  by  their  luxuriant  growth  for 
imknown  periods  of  time,  furnished  at  last  those  next  to 
inexhaustible  stores  of  coal  that  the  world  has  but  recently 
learned  to  value.  In  process  of  time,  this  vegetation  died 
out,  and  was  succeeded  by  periods  called  the  Permian  and 
Triassic,  remarkable  chiefiy  for  their  poverty  in  life  ;  but  these 
were  followed  by  another  j^eriod  in  which  the  huge  reptiles 
Iclhyosauius,  Plesiosaurus  and  Pliosaurus  gave  a  character 
to  the  seas,  while  reptiles,  rivalling  them  in  magnitude, 
occupied  the  land,  and  others  floated  in  the  air,  bat-like  on 
outspread  leathery  wings.  Birds,  too,  presented  a  feature  at 
this  period  for  the  first  time.  Lastly,  in  the  Tertiaries  we 
meet  with  the  reign  of  Mammals,  long  continued,  and  passing 
through  successive  dynasties,  as  it  were  ;  while,  at  its  close, 
comes  man,  whose  sovereignty  was  to  supersede  them  all. 


Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  hisfoiy  of  these  interesting 

event*;,  given  in  the  Testimony  of  tlio  Rocks.  By  the  life- 
like descriptions  omployerl,  and  the  pictnresque  grouping  of 
the  various  distinct  forms  as  they  come  upon  the  scene, 
there  is  an  air  of  the  present  actuality  about  the  whole,  that 
carries  the  reader  back  irresistibly  to  the  ages  and  localities 
of  these  buried  denizens  of  the  past.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  concluded  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  We  have  been  looking  abroad  on  the  old  geologic  bury- 
ing grounds,  and  deciphering  the  strange  inscriptions  on 
their  tombs  ;  but  there  arc  other  burying  grounds  and  other 
tonibs—  solitary  church-yards  among  the  hills,  where  th?.  dust 
of  the  martyrs  lie,  and  tombs  that  rise  over  the  ashes  of  the 
wise  and  good;  nor  are  there  awanting,  on  even  the  monu- 
ments of  the  perished  races,  frequent  hieroglyphics  and 
sy.nbols  of  high  meaning,  which  darkly  intimate  to  us  that 
while  their  burial -yards  contain  but  the  debris  of  the  past, 
we  are  lo  regard  the  others  as  charged  with  the  sown  seed  of 
the  future." 

Having  thus  presente  1  an  outline  of  the  Geologic  archives, 
they  are  compared  with  the  account  given  in  Genesis. 
The  author  first  notices  the  schemes  of  ('Iialmers  and  Pye 
Smith,  that  had  eaeli  of  ihem  the  o'.ject  in  view  of  recon- 
ciling the  one  to  the  other.  The  most  obvious  discrepancy 
is  the  long  duration  of  the  earth,  demanded  by  Geology,  and 
the  short  six  thousand  years  apparently  given  to  it  by  Moses. 
The  next  is  the  long  interval  between  the  separate  creations, 
exhibited  clearly  by  the  geologic  record — and  the  apparently 
short  interval  of  a  siiiL'le  day  in  the  Mosaic  To  surmoiuit 
tliese,  Chalmers  thought  it  was  only  necessary  to  assume  that 
all  the  old<  rcrealions,  belonging  now  to  Palaeontology,  existed 
during  a  p(Miod  before  those  acis  of  creation  look  place 
that  constitute  the  sui^jects  of  the  Mosaic  account, 
placing  them  bttween  the  lime  when  ".God  created  heaven 
and  earth,"  and  that  crciation  of  light  that  ushered  in  the 
work  of  the  six  days.  To  maintain  this  view,  however,  it  is 
l^ointcd  on*  that  a  time  of  Chaos  is  necessary  to  intervene 
between  the  pre-existing  creations  and  the  present,  out  of 
which  Chiios,  order  and  life  again  spring  at  the  command  of 
God.  lint  Geology  gives  ro  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  this  Chaotic  Gulf,  nay,  it  gives  positively  an 
announc<  inent  that  no  general  period  of  that  character 
intervened  between  the  more  ancient  creations  and  the 
))resei»t  one,  many  animtds  and  ])lants  existing  now,  having 
descended  in  an  tuibroken  Vmc  IVom  a  period  far  antedating 
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the  time  when  Chaos  sboukl  have  appeared.  The  scheme 
of  Pye  Smith  was  constructed  so  as  to  obviate  some  of  these 
difficulties.  In  adopting  Chalinev's  hypothesis,  he  restricted 
the  Chaotic  action  to  a  small  portion  of  the  ravth*s  surface  ; 
and  so  allowed  the  chance  of  a  continuance  of  life  and 
order  in  all  the  remaining  portions.  But  this  sadly  narrows 
the  meaning  and  force  of  the  whole  Mosaic  narrative,  it  is  no 
longer  a  grand  cosmical  outline,  but  simply  a  sketch  of  local 
occurrences.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  interpretation  that 
will  preserve  to  it  the  characters  which  it  has  s  >  long  borne  in 
the  estimation  of  all  peoples  who  put  faith  in  the  Biblical 
record,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  harmonize  with  the 
truths  of  science.  The  author  thinks  he  has  succeeded  when 
he  assumes,  that  the  days,  to  which  Moses  refers,  are  pro- 
phetic days;  that  they  are  to  be  understood  entirely  in  the 
sense  that  th'^  dai/s,  weeks  and  monihs  of  other  prophetic 
writers  are  understood,  that  is,  as  unknown  quantities.  With 
this  simple  alteration,  he  says  he  finds  the  two  records  to 
agree  in  every  important  respect.  Each  day  is  made  to 
represent  a  period,  which  the  great  events  take  place, 

to  which  both  Moses  and  Geology  in  this  case  are  said  to 
bear  witness 

It  is  moreover  assumed,  that  Moses  received  his  revelation 
by  vision,  that  the  vision  probably  appeared  to  him  to  be  days, 
and  then,  following  out  this  idea,  the  great  Geologic  periods 
are  divided  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  correspond  with  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  become,  in  point  of  fact,  in  their  more 
prominent  characters,  the  subjects  of  his  vision.  Thus  in  the 
earliest  time  we  have  the  great  Azoic  day,  or  period  before 
life  was  introduced;  then  the  Silurian  day,  when  it  had  just 
commenced,  in  too  insignificant  a  manner  however  to  call 
attention  to  itself ;  thirdly,  the  Carboniferous  day ; 
fourthly,  the  Permian  and  Triassic  day ;  fifthly,  the  Oolitic 
day  ;  sixthly,  the  Tertiary  day.  Then  follows  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  supposed  visions  of  Moses,  which  many  of  our 
readers,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  book  itself,  will,  we 
believe,  thank  us  for  transcribing  : — 

"  Let  us  attempt  conceiving  how  they  might  have^ppeared 
pictorially,  if  revealed  in  a  series  of  visions  to  Moses,  as  the 
successive  scenes  of  a  great  air-drawn  panorama. 

During  the  Azoic  period,  ere  life  appears  to  have  begun 
on  our  planet,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust  seems  to 
have  been  so  high,  that  the  strata,  at  first  deposited  ap- 
parently in  water,  passed  into  a  semi- fluid  state,  became 
strangely  waved  and  contorted,  and  assumed  in  its  composi- 
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tion  a  highly  crystalline  'character.  Such  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  the  funclamerital  or  gneiss  deposits  of  the  period. 
In  the  overlying  mica  schist  there  is  still  much  of  contortion 
and  disturbance  ;  whereas  the  clay-slate,  which  lies  over  all, 
gives  evidence,  in  its  more  mechanical  texture,  and  the  re- 
gularity of  its  strata,  that  a  gradua:  refrigeration  of  the 
general  mass  had  been  taking  place,  and  that  the  close  of 
the  Azoic  period  was  comparatively  quiet  and  cool.  Let  us 
suppose  that  during  the  early  part  of  this  period  of  excessive 
heat  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had  stood  at  the  boiliug  point, 
even  at  the  surface,  and  much  higher  in  the  profounder 
depths,  and  further,  that  the  half-molten  crust  of  the  earth, 
stretched  out  over  a  molten  abyss,  was  so  thin  that  it  could 
not  support,  save  for  a  short  time,  after  some  convulsion, 
even  a  small  island  above  the  sea-level.  What,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  the  aspect  of  the  scene,  optically 
exhil)ited  from  some  point  in  space,  elevated  a  few  hundred 
yards  over  the  sea  ?  It  would  be  simply  a  blank,  in  which 
the  intensest  glow  of  fire  would  fail  to  be  seen  at  a  few  yards 
distance.  An  inconsiderable  escape  of  steam  from  the  safety- 
valve  of  a  railway  engine  forms  so  thick  a  screen,  that,  as  it 
lingers  for  a  moment,  in  the  passing,  opposite  the  carriage 
windows,  the  passengers  fail  to  discern  through  it  the  land- 
sca])e  beyond.  A  continuous  stratum  of  steam,  then,  that 
attained  to  the  height  of  even  our  present  atmosphere,  would 
wrap  up  the  earth  in  a  darkness  gross  and  palpable  as  that 
of  Egy])t  of  old, — a  darkness  through  which  even  a  single 
ray  of  light  would  fail  to  penetrate.  And  beneath  this  thick 
canopy  tlie  unseen  deep  would  literally  "boil  as  a  pot,'' 
wildly  temj^ested  from  below  ;  while  from  time  to  time  more 
deej)ly-seated  convulsion  would  upheave  sudden  to  the 
surface  vast  tracts  of  semi-molten  rock,  soon  again  to  dis- 
appear, and  from  which  waves  of  bulk  enormous  would 
roll  outwards,  to  meet  in  wild  conflict  with  the  giant  waves 
of  other  convulsions,  or  return  to  hiss  and  sputter  against  the 
intensely  heated  and  fast  foundering  mass,  whose  violent 
nj)heaval  had  first  elevated  and  sent  them  abroad.  Such 
would  be  tl)e  probable  slate  of  things  during  the  times  of 
the  earlier  gneiss  and  mica-schist  dej)Osits, — times  buried 
in  that  chaotic  night  or  "evening"  w^hich  must  have  continu- 
ed to  exist  for  mayha])  many  ages  after  that  beginning  of 
things  in  vvliich  (lod  crented  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
which  j)recee(le(l  the  iirst  day.  'J'o  a  human  eye  stationed 
within  the  cloud,  all,  as  J  have  said,  nnist  have  been  thick 
darkness ;  to  eyes  IJivine,  that  could  have  looked  through 
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the  enveloping  haze,  the  appearance  would  have  been  that 
described  by  Millon,  as  seen  by  anj^el  and  archangel  at 
the  beginning  of  creation,  when  from  the  gates  of  heaven 
they  looked  down  upon  chaos  : — 

"  On  heavenly  ground  they  Ptood,  and  from  the  shore 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurahle  abyss, 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wihl, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  heat 
And  ^-urging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,  and  with  the  ceiitie  mix  the  pole  " 

At  length,  however,  as  the  earth's  surface  gradually  cooled 
down,  and  the  enveloping  waters  sunk  to  a  lower  teuij)crature 
— lei  us  suppose,  during  the  latter  times  of  the  mica  schist, 
and  the  earlier  times  of  the  clay  slate, — the  steam  atmosi)here 
would  become  less  dense  and  thick,  and  at  length  the  rays 
of  the  sun  would  struggle  through,  at  first  doubtfully  and 
diffused,  forming  a  faint  twiliglit,  but  gradually  strengthening 
as  the  latter  ages  of  the  slate  formation  passed  away,  until^ 
at  the  close  of  the  great  primary  period,  day  and  night, — 
the  one  still  dim  and  gray,  the  other  wra])ped  in  a  pall  of 
thickest  darkness, — would  succeed  each  other  as  now,  as  the 
earth  revolved  on  its  axis,  and  the  unseen  luminary  rose  high 
over  the  cloud  in  the  east,  or  sunk  in  the  west  beneath  the 
undefined  and  murky  horizon.  And  here  again  the  optical 
appearaiice  would  be  exactly  that  described  by  Milton  — 

"*  Let  there  be  light,'  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure. 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  lier  native  east 
To  jou:ney  through  the  airy  gloom  began. 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not  :  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourned  the  while.    God  saw  the  light  was  good. 
And  light  from  darkness  by  the  liemisphere 
Divided  :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night. 
He  named.    This  w  as  the  first  day,  even  and  morn." 

The  second  day's  work  has  been  interpreted  variously,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received-science  of  the  times  ot  the 
various  commentators  who  have  dealt  with  it.  Even  in 
solid  Milton,  though  the  great  poet  rejected  the  earlier  idea  of  a 
firmament,  we  find  prominence  given  to  that  of  a  vast  hollow 
sphere  of  *^  circumfluous  waters,"  which,  by  encircling  the 
atmosphere,  ke])t  aloof  the  "fierce  extremes  of  chaos." 
Latei  commentators,  such  as  the  late  Drs.  Kitto  and  Pye 
-  Smith,  hold  that  the  8cri])Lural  analogue  of  the  Jinnamanl 
here — by  the  way,  a  Greek,  not  a  llebrevv  idea,  lirst  intro- 
duced into   th;   Scptuagint — ivas    in   reality    simj)ly  the 
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atrnospheve  with  its  clouds.    "  The  historian"  [Moses],  says 
Dr.  Kitto,  "speaks  as  things  would  have  appeared  to  a 
spectator  at  the  time  of  the  creation.    A  portion  of  tlie  heavy 
watery  vapour  had  flown  into  the  upper  regions,  and  rested 
there  in  dense  clouds,  which  still  obscured  the  snn ;  while 
below  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water.    Thus  we  see 
the  propriety  with  which  the  firmament  is  said  to  have 
divided  the  water  from  the  w  aters.'*    It  is  certainly  probable 
that  in  a  vision  of  creation  the  atmospheric  phenomena  of 
the  second  great  act  of  the  creation  drama  might  have  stood 
out  with  much  greater  prominence  to  the  prophetic  e^^e  placed 
in  the  circumstances  of  a  natural  one,  than  any  of  its  other 
appearances.    The  invertebrate  life  of  the  Silurian  period,  or 
even  the  ichthyic  life  of  the  earlier  Old  Red  Sandstone  period, 
must  have  been  com})aratively  inconspicuous  from  any  sub 
aerial  point  of  view  elevated  but  a  few  hundred  feet  over  the 
sea-level.    Even  the  few  islets  of  the  latter  ages  of  the  period, 
with'their  ferns,  lepidodendra,  and  carboniferous  trees,  forming, 
as  they  did,  an  exceptional  feature  in  these  ages  of  vast 
oceans,  and  of  organisms  all  but  exclusively  marine,  may 
have  well  been  excluded  from  a  representative  diorama 
that  exhibited  optically  the  g'^and  characteristics  of  the  time. 
Further,  it  seems  equally  probable  that  the  introduction  of 
organized  existence  on  our  planet  was  preceded  by  a  change 
in  the  atmospheric  conditions  which    had    obtained  dur- 
ing the  previous  period,  in  which  the  earth   had  been  a 
desert  and  empty  void.    We  know  that  just  before  the 
close   of  the    Silurian   ages    terrestrial   plants   had  ap- 
peared, and  that  before  the  close  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone ages,  air-breathing  animals  had  been  produced ;  and 
infer  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  both  could  have  existed 
must  have  been  considerably  diff  erent  frou)  that  which  lay  dark 
and  heavy  over  the  bare  hot  rocks,  and  tenantless,  steam- 
emitting  seas,  of  the  previous  time.    Under  a  gray  opaque 
sky,  in  which  neither  sun  nor  moon  appears,  we  are  not  un- 
frequently  presented  with  a  varied  drapery  of  clouds, — a 
drapery  varied  in  form,  though  not  in  colour  ;  bank  often 
seems  piled  over  bank,  shaded  beneath  and  lighter  above  ; 
or  the  whole  breaks  into  daj)pled  cloudlets,  which  bear — to 
borrow  from    the    poetic   description   of  Bloomfield — the 
"beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest."    And  if  such 
aerial  draperies  appeared  in  this  early  period,  with  the  clear 
space  between  them  and   the  earth  which  we  often  see  in 
gray,  sunless  days,  the  0])tical  aspect  must  have  been  widely 
dilTcrcnt  from  that  of  the  previous  time,  in  which  a  dense 
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vaporous  fog  lay  heavy  upon  rock  and  sea,  and  extended 
from  the  earth's  surface  to  the  upper  heights  of  the  atmos 
phere. 

The  third  day's  vision  seems  to  be  more  purely  geological 
in  its  character  than  either  of  the  previous  two.  Extensive 
tracts  of  dry  land  appear,  and  there  springs  up  over  ihem,  at 
the  Divine  command,  a  rank  vegetation.  And  we  know 
that  what  seems  to  be  the  corresponding  Carboniferous  period 
unlike  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  was  remarkable  for  its 
great  tracts  of  terrestrial  surface,  and  for  its  extraordinary 
flora.  For  the  first  time,  dry  land,  and  organized  bodies,  at 
once  bulky  enough,  and  exhibited  in  a  medium  clear  enough, 
to  render  them  conspicuous  objects  in  a  distant  prospect, 
appear  in  the  Mosaic  drama  ;  and  we  still  find  at  once 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  extensive  though  apparently  very 
flat  lands,  and  the  remains  of  a  wonderfully  gigantic  and 
abundant  vegetation,  in  what  appear  to  be  the  rocks  of 
this  period.  The  vision  of  the  fourth  day,  like  that  of  the 
second,  pertained  not  to  the  earth,  but  to  the  heavens ;  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  become  visible,  and  form  the  sole 
subjects  of  th-^  prophetic  description.  And  just  as  during 
the  second  period  the  earth  would  in  all  probability  have 
failed  to  furnish  any  feature  of  mark  enough  to  divert  a 
human  eye  placed  on  a  commanding  station  from  the  con- 
spicuous atmospheric  phenomena  of  the  time,  so  it  seems 
equally  probable  that  during  this  fourth  jDcriod  it  would  have 
failed  to  furnish  any  feature  of  mark  enough  to  divert 
a  human  eye  from  the  still  more  conspicuous  celestial  pheno- 
mena of  the  time. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  days, — that  of  winged  fowl  and  great 
sea-monsters,  and  that  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth, — I 
must  regard  as  adequately  represented  by  those  Secondary 
ages,  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous,  during  wliicb  birds  were  intro- 
duced, and  reptiles  received  their  greatest  development,  and 
those  Tertiary  ages  during  which  the  gigantic  mammals  pos- 
sessed the  earth  and  occupi*  d  the  largest  space  in  creation. 
To  the  close  of  this  latter  period, —the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day, — man  belongs, — at  once  the  last  created  of 
terrestrial  creatures,  and  infinitely  beyond  comparison  the 
most  elevated  in  the  scale ;  and  with  man's  appearance  on 
the  scene  the  days  of  creation  end,  and  the  Divine  Sabbath 
begins, — that  Sabbath  of  rest  from  creative  labour  of  which 
the  proper  work  is  the  moral  development  and  elevation  of 
the  species,  and  which  will  terminate  only  with  the  full  com- 
pletion of  that  sublime  task  on  the  full  accomplishment  of 
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which  God's  eternal  purposes  and  the  tendencies  of  man's 
progressive  nature  seem  alike  directed.  Now,  1  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  we  have  not  in  the  six  geologic  periods  all  the 
elements,  without  misplacement  or  exaggeration,  of  the 
Mosaic  drama  of  creation. 

*  *  *  # 

Such  a  description  of  the  creative  vision  of  Moses  as  the 
one  given  by  Milton  of  that  vision  of  the  future  which  he  re- 
presents as  conjured  up  before  Adam  by  the  archangel,  would 
be  a  task  rather  for  the  scientific  poet  than  for  the  mere 
practical  geologist  or  sober  theologian.  Let  us  suppose  that 
it  took  place  far  from  man,  in  an  untrodden  recess  of  the 
JNlidian  desert,  ere  yet  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  had 
been  vouchsafed ;  and  that,  as  in  the  vision  of  St.  John  in 
Patmos,  voices  vvei*e  mingled  with  scenes,  and  the  ear  as 
certainly  addressed  as  the  eye.  A  "  great  darkness"  falls 
upon  the  prophet,  like  that  which  in  an  earlier  age  fell  upon 
Abraham,  but  without  the  "horror;"  and,  as  the  Divine 
Spirit  moves  on  the  face  of  the  wildly-troubled  waters,  as  a 
visible  aurora  enveloped  by  the  pitchy  cloud,  the  great  doctrine 
is  orally  enunciated,  that  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  Unreckoned  ages,  condensed  in  the 
vision  into  a  few  brief  moments,  pass  away ;  the  creative  voice 
is  again  heard,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  straightway  a  grey 
diffused  light  springs  up  in  the  east,  and,  casting  its  sickly 
gleam  over  a  cloud-limited  expanse  of  steaming  vaporous  sea, 
journeys  through  the  heavens  towards  the  west.  One  heavy, 
sunless  day  is  made  the  representative  of  myriads  ;  the  faint 
light  waxes  fainter — it  sinks  beneath  the  dim  undefined 
horizon  ;  the  first  scene  of  the  drama  closes  upon  the  seer ;  and 
he  sits  awhile  on  his  hill  top  in  darkness,  solitary  but  not  sad, 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  calm  and  starless  night. 

The  light  again  brightens, — it  is  day  ;  and  over  an  expanse 
of  ocean  without  visible  bound  the  horizon  has  become  wider 
and  sharper  of  outline  than  before.  There  is  life  in  that 
great  sea, — invertebrate,  mayhap  also  ichthyic  life;  but, 
from  the  comparative  distance  of  the  point  of  view  occupied 
by  the  prophet,  only  the  slow  roll  of  its  waves  can  be 
discerned,  as  they  rise  and  fall  in  long  undulations  before  a 
gentle  gale;  and  what  most  strongly  impresses  the  eye  is 
the  change  which  has  taken  plaoo  in  the  atmospheric 
scenery.  That  lower  stratum  of  the  heavens  occupied  in 
the  previous  vision  by  seething  stcaui,  or  gray,  smoke-like 
fog,  is  clear  and  transparent;  ana  only  in  an  U])])er  region, 
where  the  previously  invisible  vapour  of  the  tepid  sea  has 
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thickened  in  the  cold,  do  the  clouds  appear.  But  there,  in 
the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  they  lie,  thick  and  mani- 
fold,— an  upper  sea  of  great  waves,  separated  from  those 
beneath  by  the  transparent  firmament,  and,  like  them  too, 
impelled  in  rolling  masses  by  the  wind.  A  mighty  advanc« 
has  taken  plaee  in  creation  ;  but  its  most  conspicuous  optical 
sign  is  the  existence  of  a  transparent  atmosphere, — of  a 
firmament  stretched  out  over  the  earth,  that  separates  the 
waters  above  from  the  waters  below.  But  darkness  descends 
for  the  third  time  upon  the  seer,  for  the  evening  and  the 
morning  have  completed  the  second  day. 

Yet  again  the  light  rises  under  a  canopy  ot  cloud;  but 
the  scene  has  changed,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  sea.  The  white  surf  breaks,  at  the  distant  hori- 
zon, on  an  insulated  reef,  formed  mayhap  by  the  Silurian  or 
Old  Red  coral  zoophytes  ages  before,  during  the  bygone 
yesterday  ;  and  beats  in  long  lines  of  foam,  nearer  at  hand, 
against  a  low,  winding  shore,  the  seaward  barrier  of  a  widely- 
spread  country.  For  at  the  Divine  command  the  land  has 
arisen  from  the  deep, — not  inconspicuously  and  in  scattered 
islets,  as  at  an  earlier  time,  but  in  extensive  through  flat  and 
marshy  continents,  little  raised  over  the  sea-level ;  and  a  yet 
further  fiat  has  covered  them  with  the  great  carboniferous 
flora.  The  scene  is  one  of  mighty  forest  of  cone-bearing 
trees — of  palms,  and  tree-ferns,  and  gigantic  club-mossess, 
on  the  opener  slopes,  and  of  great  reeds  clustering  by  the 
sides  of  quiet  lakes  and  dark  rolling  rivers.  There  is  deep 
gloom  in  the  recesses  of  the  thicker  woods,  and  low  thick 
mists  creeps  along  the  dank  marsh  or  sluggish  stream.  But 
there  is  a  general  lightening  of  the  sky  over-head  :  as  the 
day  declines,  a  redder  flush  than  had  hitherto  lighted  up  the 
prospect,  falls  athwart  tern-covered  bank  and  long  with- 
drawing glade.  And  while  the  fourth  evening  has 
fallen  on  the  prophet,  he  becomes  sensible,  as  it  wears 
on,  and  the  fourth  day  approaches,  that  yet  another 
change  has  taken  place.  The  Creator  has  spoken,  and 
the  stars  look  out  from  openings  of  deep  unclouded 
blue  ;  and  as  day  rises,  and  the  planet  of  morning  pales 
in  the  east,  the  broken  cloudlets  are  transmuted  from " 
bronze  into  gold,  and  anon  the  gold  becomes  fire,  and 
at  length  the  glorious  sun  arises  out  of  the  sea,  and 
enters  on  his  course  rejoicing.  It  is  a  brilliant  day ; 
the  waves,  of  a  deeper  and  softer  blue  than  before, 
dance  and  sparkle  in  the  light;  the  earth,  with  little  else  to 
attract  the  gaze,  has  assumed  a  garb  of  brighter  green  ;  and 
as  the  sun  declines  amid  even  ricbpr  glories  than  those 
H  2  "  VOjU.  lU 
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which  had  encircled  his  rising,  the  moon  appears  full-orbed 
in  the  east, — to  the  human  eye  the  second  great  luminary 
of  the  heavens, — and  climbs  slowly  to  the  zenith  as  night 
advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  on  land  and  sea. 

Again  the  day  breaks  ;  the  prospect  consists,  as  before,  of 
land  and  ocean.  There  are  great  pine  woods,  reed-covered 
swamps,  wide  plains,  winding  rivers,  and  broad  lakes;  and 
a  bright  sun  shines  over  all.  But  the  landscape  derives  its 
interest  and  novelty  from  a  feature  unmarked  before.  Gi- 
gantic birds  stalk  the  sands,  or  wade  far  into  the  vA  ater  in 
quest  of  their  ichtbyic  food ;  while  birds  of  lesser  size  float 
upon  the  lakes,  or  scream  discordant  in  hovering  flocks,  thick 
as  insects  in  the  calm  of  a  summer  evening,  over  the  narrower 
seas,  or  brighten  with  the  sunlit  gleam  of  their  wings  the 
thick  woods.  And  ocean  has  its  monsters  :  great  lanninM'' 
tempest  the  deep,  as  they  heave  their  huge  bulk  over  the 
surface,  to  inhale  the  life-sustaining  air ;  and  out  of  their 
nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  "  seething  pot  or  cauldron." 
Monstrous  creatures,  armed  in  massive  scales,  haunt  the 
rivers,  or  scour  the  flat  rank  meadows  ;  earth,  air,  and  water 
are  charged  with  animal  life ;  and  the  sun  sets  on  a  busy 
scene,  in  which  unerring  instinct  pursues  unremittingly  its 
few  simple  ends, — the  support  and  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  the  protection  and 
maintainance  of  the  young. 

Again  the  night  descends,  for  the  fifth  day  has  closed  ; 
and  morning  breaks  on  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  creation. 
Cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field  graze  on  the  plains ;  the  thick- 
skinned  rhinoceros  wallows  in  the  marshes  ;  the  squat 
hippopotamus  rustles  among  the  reeds,  or  plunges  sullenly  into 
the  river;  great  herds  of  elephants  seek  their  food  amid  the 
yong  herbage  of  the  woods  ;  while  animals  of  fiercer  nature, 
—  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  bear, — harbour  in  deep 
caves  till  the  evening,  or  lie  in  wait  for  their  prty  amid 
tangled  thickets,  or  beneath  some  broken  bank.  At  length, 
as  the  day  wanes  and  the  shadows  lengthen,  man,  the 
responsible  lord  of  creation,  formed  in  God's  own  image,  is 
introduced  upon  the  scene,  and  the  word  of  creation  ceases 
for  ever  upon  the  eaith.  The  night  falls  once  more  upon 
the  prospect,  and  there  dawns  yet  another  morrow, — the 
morrow  of  God's  rest, — that  Divine  Sabbath  in  which  there 
is  no  more  creative  labour,  and  which,  "blessed  and  sancti- 
fied "  beyond  all  the  days  that  had  gone  before,  has  as  its 
special  object  the  moral  elevation  and  final  redemption  of 
man.    And  over  it  no  evening  in  represented  in  the  record 
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as  falling,  for  its  special  work  is  not  yet  complete,  bucli 

seems  to  have  been  the  sublime  panorama  of  creation  exhib- 
ited in  vision  of  old  to 

"  The  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos  ;" 

and,  rightly  understood,  I  know  not  a  single  scientific  truth 
that  militates  against  even  the  minutest  or  least  prominent 
of  its  details, 


GLEANINGS. 


Report  on  the  Steppe  Murrain — Rhinderpest. — 
Professor  Simonds,  who  has  been  sent  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  to  visit  the  districts 
where  the  reported  terrible  disease  among  cattle  was  raging, 
has  returned,  after  passing  through  Belgium,  Holland, 
Holstein,  Mecklenburgh,  Prussia  and  Austria.  He  reported, 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Society  the 
observations  he  had  made  along  the  whole  line  of  this 
extended  route.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  that  report 
that  the  fatal  disease  in  question,  the  Rhinderpest,  was  only 
found  by  the  Professor  at  the  extreme  distance  to  which  he 
travelled — 1,500  miles  from  England,— and  more  so  to  find 
that  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  so  entirely  dependent 
on  contact  with  diseased  individuals,  that  the  strict  cordon 
drawn  around  the  infected  districts  has  been  quite  effectual 
in  preventing  its  extension  to  neighbouring  farms. 

Our  colonists  will  by  astonished  at  the  strictness  with 
which  this  cordon  is  carried  out  on  the  continent  in  almost 
every  case  of  contagious  disease  affecting  domestic  animals. 
It  is  said  that  "  the  man  who  owns  a  glandered  horse  in 
Germany  cannot  sell  a  horse  till  after  six  months  from  the 
declared  departure  of  the  disease,"  and  "  the  farm  tainted 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  (lung-sickness,)  or  with  Steppe 
Murrain  (the  new  disease  also  called  Rhinderpest)  is 
kept  in  such  entire  isolation  that  the  one  chief  difficulty  of 
the  mission  lay  in  escaping  from  the  infected  district  aftei' 
having  once  entered  it." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  as  they  were  found  by  Professor  Simonds  : — 

"  An  animal  when  first  attacked  exhibited  merely  the 
symptoms  of  a  slight  chill ;  there  was  hardly  an  increase  of 
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the  pulse,  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  no  tenderness  of  the 
back  to  the  touch.  The  main  symptoms  consisted  in  a 
slight  trembling,  or  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  shoulders,  and  hind  quarters.  Towards  night  the 
animal  refused  all  food,  but  no  fever  existed,  and  the 
breathing  continued  unaffected.  During  the  next  day  tlie 
extremities  were  cold,  the  coat  was  staring,  a  thick  discharge 
took  place  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  diarrhoea  became 
violent,  the  strength  was  prostrated,  and  on  the  third  day 
the  animal  died." 

Utilization  of  the  Fibrous  Plants  of  New  Zealand. — 
The  government  of  New  Zealand,  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  aiding  a  national  undertaking,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
of  stimulating  what  promises  to  be  a  source  of  great  national 
wealth,  if  only  time,  talent,  and  capital  be  expended  on  it, 
has  offered  a  reward  of  no  less  than  i£4,000  for  the  discovery 
of  efficient  means  of  rendering  the  Native  Flax  of  the  colony 
(Phormium  tenax),  or  any  other  native  fibrous  plant,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  proposed  to  be  effected,  is  by  offering  £"i,000 
to  the  person  who  shall,  by  a  process  of  own  invention^ 
first  produce  from  the  plants  just  mentioned  100  tons  oi 
merchandize.  To  the  person  who  shall  in  like  manner  next 
produce  100  tons  of  merchandize  £1,000  of  the  remaining 
two  thousand  is  offered,  while  the  last  .£1,000  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  first  five  persons  who  shall  produce  25 
tons  of  such  merchandize,  whether  by  their  own  processes  or 
those  of  others.  Of  course  the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  will 
not  be  able  to  take  either  of  the  others,  nor  will  the  winner 
of  the  second  be  eligible  for  one  of  the  3rd  prizes.  It  is 
provided  that  the  merchandize  must  be  saleable  as  an  article 
of  export,  and  that  the  cost  of  its  production  shall  not  exceed 
75  per  cent,  of  its  value  from  the  port  of  entry  from  which  it 
is  exported.  The  process  of  manufaclure  must  at  the  sanie 
time  be  made  public,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  available  to 
the  whole  colony. 

The  time  may  come,  when  with  equal  foresight  and  care 
for  the  real  advancement  of  this  colony,  our  government  will 
do  something  of  this  kind  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
its  staples  of  production.  At  present  they  are  so  few  in 
number  that  a  reverse  in  a  single  market  would  be  attended 
by  almost  universal  ruin  and  despair. 

Value  of  different  Plants  as  a  source  of  Paper. — 
No  less  than  12  stacks  of  Couch  grass  have  lately  been  seen 
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near  Petersboroiigh,  collected  for  the  piii*pose  of  making' 

paper.  The  recent  shortness  of  the  supply  of  paper  has 
lured  many  a  mind  to  the  search  for  some  other  source  than 
old  rags  fur  the  commodity.  Not  only  therefore  has  Couch 
grass  been  so  applied,  but  a  vast  number  of  other  plants. 
To  give  some  idea  of  this  we  extract  from  a  paper  of 
Chevalier  Claussen,  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  the 
following,  in  the  hope  that  the  culture  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  proposed  sources  of  vegetable  fibre  may  be  found 
apjdicable  to  the  colony,  and  we  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  authorities  of  our  Botanical  Gardens 
m  both  Provinces  : — 

On  Papyi'us,  Bonapartea,  and  other  Plants  which  can 
Jiirnlsh  Fibre  for  Paper-pulp. — The  Chevalier  Claussen  has 
just  published  the  follo\Aing  interesting  notices  relating  to 
these  plants  :    The  paper  makers  are  in  want  of  a  material 
to  replace  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  ;  and  as  I  have 
paid  attention  to  the  subject,  I  proceed  to  communicate  the 
result.    First,  however,  1  will  explain  what  is  required:  viz., 
a  cheap  material,  with  a  strong  fibre,  easily  bleached,  and 
procurable  in  an  unlimited  quantity.    I  shall  now  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  substances  which  I  have  examined  in  my 
researches  for  a  proper  substitute  for  rags.    Rags,  containin-g 
about  50  per  cent,  of  vegetable  fibre,  mixed  with  wool  or 
silk,  are  considered  useless  by  the  paper  makers,  and  are  yearly 
burnt,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  tons,  in  manufac- 
turing prussiate  of  potash.    By  the  simple  process  of  boil- 
ing these  rags  in  caustic  alkali,  animal  fibre  is  dissolved,  and 
the  vegetable  fibre  becomes  available  for  making  white  paper 
pulp.  Surat,  or  Jute,  the  inner  bark  of  Corchorus  Indicus  (.?) 
affords  -i  paper  pulp  of  inferior  quality,  and  wnth  difficulty 
bleached.    Agave,  Phormium  tenax,  and  Banana,  or  Plan- 
tain fibre  ^^Manilla  Plemp),  are  not  only  costly,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bleach  them.    The  Banana  leafs  contain 
40  per  cent  of  fibre.    Flax  would  replace  rags  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  were  it  not  for  its  high  price  and  scarcity, 
due  partly  to  ihe  war,  and  partly  to  the  injudicious  way  in 
which  it  is  cultivated.    Six  tons  of  Flax  straw  are  required 
to  give  J  ton  of  Flax  fibre;  and  by  the  present  mode  of 
treatment  all  the  woody  part  is  lost.    By  my  process  the 
bulk  of  Flax  straw  is  lessened  by  partial  clearing  before 
rotting,  whereby  50  or  60  per  cent  of  shoves  (a  most  valuable 
cattle  food)  are  saved,  and  the  cost  of  the  fibre  reduced.  By 
the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Flax  plant 
yields  only  12  to  15  per  cent  of  paper  pulp.    All  that  I 
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have  said  of  Flax  is  applicable  to  Hemp,  which  produces 
25  per  cent,  of  paper  pulp.  Nettles  afford  25  per  cent,  of  a 
very  beautiful  and  easily  bleached  fibre,  Palm  leaves  30  to 
49  per  cent.,  but  not  easily  bleached,  and  the  Bromeliaceae 
25  to  40  per  cent.  Bonapartea  junceidea  (an  Agave  gemini- 
flora  ?)  contains  35  per  cent,  of  the  most  beautiful  vegetable 
fibre  known,  which  is  not  only  available  for  paper  pulp,  but 
for  all  manufactures  in  which  Flax,  Cotton,  Silk,  or  Wool 
are  used.  It  appears  that  this  plant  exists  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Australia  {?);  and  it  were  highly  desirable  that  our 
manufacturers  should  import  a  great  quantity  of  it.  The 
only  preparation  it  requires  is  to  be  cut,  dried,  and  com- 
pressed, like  hay ;  the  bleaching  and  finishing  may  be  done 
here.  Ferns  give  15  to  20  per  cent  of  fibre,  hard  to  bleach, 
and  Equisetum  the  same  quantity,  easily  bleached,  but  of 
inferior  quality.  The  inner  bark  of  the  Lime  tree  affords  an 
easily  bleached,  but  not  very  strong  fibre.  Althese  and  many 
Malvaceaj  yield  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  paper  pulp.  Stalks  of 
Beans,  Peas,  Hops,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  Heather,  Broom, 
and  many  other  plants,  contain  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  fibre ; 
but  the  extraction  and  bleaching  present  difficulties  which 
will  probably  forbid  their  use.  The  straw  of  the  Cereals 
cannot  be  converted  into  white  paper  pulp  after  they  have 
ripened  their  seed,  the  joints  or  knots  of  the  stalks  hiving 
then  become  so  hard  as  to  resist  all  bleaching  agents.  To 
produce  paper  from  them  it  would  be  needful  to  cut  them 
green,  before  the  grain  appears — a  probably  disadvantageous 
plan.  Many  Grasses  contain  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  fibre,  not 
very  strong  but  readily  bleached.  Of  our  indigenous  Grasses 
Rye-grass  gives  35  per  cent  of  papei  pulp,  Phalaris  33, 
Arrhenathrum  30,  Pactysis  and  Carix  the  same.  Several 
Reeds  and  canes  contain  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  fibre,  easily 
bleached.  The  stalk  of  the  Sugar  Cane  contains  40  percent 
of  white  paper  pulp.  The  wood  of  the  Coniferae  affords  a 
fibre  for  making  paper  pulp — an  accidental  discover}^  of  mine 
when  manufacturing  Flax  cotton  in  my  model  establishment 
at  Stepney  in  1851.  I  remarked  that  the  Pine  wood  vats,  in 
which  I  bleached,  where  rapidly  decomposed  on  the  surface 
into  a  kind  of  paper  pulp.  1  collected  some  and  sent  it  to 
the  Grand  Exhibition ;  but  it  failed  to  excite  attention, 
because  the  want  of  paper  stuff  was  not  then  felt.  The 
leaves  and  top  branches  of  the  Scotch  Fir  give  25  per  cent, 
of  paper  pulp,  and  the  shavings  and  saw-dust  of  its  wood 
40  per  cent.  The  expense  of  reducing  to  pul])  and  bleach- 
ing the  Pine  wood  will  be  about  thrice  as  much  as  that  of 
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bleaching  rags.  As  none  of  the  above  substances  or  plants 
would  fully  satisfy,  in  all  points,  the  wants  of  the  paper 
makers,  I  pursued  my  researches,  and  at  last  remembered 
the  Papyrus  (the  paper  ])lant  of  the  ancients),  which  I 
examined,  and  ascertained  it  to  contain  about  40  per  cent, 
of  strong  fibre,  excellent  for  paper,  and  easily  bleached. 
The  sole  point  which  was  not  quite  satisfactory  is  the 
question  of  abundant  supply,  the  plant  being  confined  to 
Egypt  (?).  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  the  plants 
of  this  country,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
common  Rushes  (Juncus  efFusus,  and  others)  contain  40 
per  cent,  of  fibre,  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Papyrus 
fibre,  and  a  perfect  substitute  for  rags  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  that  1  ton  of  Rushes  contains  more  fibre  than  2 
tons  of  Flax  Straw.  Hooker'* s  Journal  of  Botany. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism. — Australia. — Professor  Neu- 
mayer  has  recently  arrived  in  Melbourne,  commissioned  by 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  the  Bavarian  government,  to 
prosecute  investigations  in  this  important  branch  of  science. 
He  is  provided  with  .£2000  worth  of  instruments  ;  and  he  has 
memorialized  the  Government  of  Victoria  to  provide  for  him 
the  necessary  observatory,  together  with  the  means  of  main- 
taining it.  The  subject  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  has  been 
sufficiently  studied  only  to  shew  that  it  has  most  important 
bearings  on  the  physical  development  of  all  countries,  and 
more  especially  of  colonies.  We  therefore  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  following  extract  from  the  paper 
which  Professor  Neumayer  has  issued,  and  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Australian  papers  : — 

"Not  speaking  of  the  great  value  of  such  an  observatory 
for  science,  because  every  educated  man  is  well  aware  of  it, 
I  refer  only  to  a  few  practical  advantages  derivable  from  it 
for  the  colony.  The  performances  which  have  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  five  years  on  the  European  continent, 
with  instruments  on  quite  a  new  principal,  have  shown  that 
there  exists  a  relation  between  the  productiveness  of  a  tract 
of  land  and  the  values  of  the  magnetic  constants.  Further, 
there  exists  a  relation  between  the  same  quantities  and  some 
geological  formations  ;  for  instance  the  coal  beds,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  Palatine.  These  fads  are  true  beyond  doubt. 
The  old  countries  have  given  us  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  observations  ;  let  the  new  ones  now  reap  the  advantage. 

I  shall  have  to  prepare  magnetical  maps  of  the  colony  ; 
that  is,  I  shall  lay  down  the  value. of  the  magnetic  constants 
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for  every  ten  miles  distance.  By  sncTi  a  magnetic  map  of  a 
country  we  can  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  its  probable  value 
for  agricultural  and  mining  purposes. 

"  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  there  exists  a  relation 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  great  tracts  of  auriferous  land 
in  Australia  ;  and  such  a  map  would  enable  us  to  point  out 
new  spots  of  the  above-mentioned  interest,  without  making 
trials  on  any  expensive  scale. 

"  An  accurate  determination  of  the  variation  of  the  needle 
is  for  a  new  country  almost  indispensable  ;  and  chiefly 
where  there  are  miny  local  disturbances  as  in  this  colony, 
because  many  surveys  are  made  with  the  compass ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  them  without  having  ascertained  the  variation 
of  the  needle  ?  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  all  the  surveys 
will  become  incorrect,  because  the  needle  will  have  altered 
its  variation,  but  this  alteration  happens  to  be  very  important 
in  the  colony  for  two  reasons,  namely,  the  frequent  local 
disturbances,  and  the  close  vicinity  of  the  line  of  no-declina- 
lion.  If  the  magnetic  curves  have  once  been  observed  by 
travelling,  and  the  annual  variation  is  ascertained  in  the 
observatory,  then  the  survey  will  be  always  of  the  same  value, 
and  no  disputes  can  be  caused  by  the  alteration  of  the 
needle's  variation. 

"Another  circumstance  makes  these  observations  still 
more  valuable.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  compass  in  travelling 
in  districts  but  little  known.  In  possession  of  a  magnetic 
map,  every  traveller  possesses  the  best  instrument  for 
guidance.  To  make  such  maps  as  numerous  as  possible,  I 
would  make  photographic  sketches,  thus  bringing  numerous 
copies  of  them  amongst  the  public.  For  such  a  reason  a 
magnetic  survey  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  undertakings  in 
a  new  country. 

"Now  arriving  at  the  advantages  to  be  derived  for 
navigation,  I  must  lay  stress  upon  the  accurate  observtion  of 
the  variation  of  the  needle  along  the  coast.  Here  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  line  of  no-variation  makes  it  most  advisable  to 
re-observe  t'le  diflTerent  values  of  the  variation.  The  dip  of 
the  needle,  if  properly  and  accurately  observed,  affords  us 
in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  where  the  dipping  angle  is  subject 
to  rapid  increase  or  diminution,  a  method  of  finding  a  ship's 
p  )sition  in  foggy  weather,  as  it  happens  to  be  the  case  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  Ameiica,  as  Alex.  V.  Humboldt  has 
so  clearly  shown  us.  Regarding  the  navigation  on  the 
Australian  coast,  I  must  mention  another  cirumstance— that 
is,  the  law  of  winds  in  this  part  of  the  world.    That  there 
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exist — and  eveiy  one  who  has  tried  the  coast  as  T  have  done 

is  convinced  of  this — very  severe  and  dangerous  storms,  and 
even  cyclones,  are  beyond  donbt ;  and  it  is  a  question  of 
life  and  death  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  occurrences. 

"The  advantages  which  have  resulted  for  navigation  from 
the  great  undertaking  of  the  United  Stales,  in  accordance 
with  all  civilized  States,  under  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Maury,  are  well  known,  but  they  are  still  far  from  completion, 
and  every  sea- faring  nation  ought  to  assist  this  great  idea  by 
every  means  in  its  possession ;  but  no  other  State  in  the 
world  would  render  such  an  important  assistance  towards 
this  excellent  purpose  as  the  colony  of  Victoria,  with  the 
help  of  such  an  observatory.  Many  excellent  ifacts  con- 
tained in  common  logbooks,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost, 
would  be  gathered,  and  the  value  of  observations  made 
according  to  the  ^abstract  log'  ould  be  enlarged,  because 
tlie  observatory  would  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  instruments  made  use  of  with  the  standards. 

"The  number  of  iron  ships  navigating  to  this  coast  is 
increasing,  and  Dr.  Scoresby  undertook  a  voyage  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  observe  the  change  of  polarity  in 
these  vessels.  This  shows  sufficiently  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  and  Dr.  Scoresby  has  given  results  of  his  efforts 
in  lectures  delivered  during  his  stay  in  this  city.  All  these 
observations  are  only  then  of  a  practical  use  when  we  have 
first  ascertained  the  values  of  the  magnetic  constants  in 
regular  observatories  ;  because  they  g  ve  a  factor  by  which 
to  reduce  the  observations  made  on  board  of  iron  ships, 
thus  making  known  to  us  the  deviation  of  the  compass.- 

"I  hardly  need  give  more  facts  of  practical  value  to  justify 
me  in  making  the  following  proposition  to  the  Government 
of  Victoria: — 

"May  it  please  the  Government  of  the  colony  to  erect  an 
observatory  for  terrestrial  magnetism  and  navigation,  ac- 
cording to  the  accompanying  plan,  vihich  I  would  provide 
with  all  the  necessary  instruments,  exceeding  in  value 
X2,000. 

"Further,  may  the  Government  please  to  grant  ^600  a 
year  to  support  this  institution,  for  assistance  and  travelling 
expenses,  and  to  lake  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
gathering  of  log-books  more  convenient  for  the  observatory." 
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FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 


Bid  me  not  check  my  accents  broken, 
Because,  ere  this,  some  bard  has  spoken 

All  that  I  dream,  in  deathless  lays. 
You  do  not  murmur  that  I  live, 
Aitho'  tlie  world  has  all  I  give, — 

The  inheritance  of  ancient  days. 

I  do  not  deem  the  feeblest  striving 
Falls  fruitless,  and  our  weak  contriving 

Has  some  new  purpose,  yet  unknown. 
No  task  is  vain, — his  idle  song 
May  save  the  singer  s  heart  from  wrong, 

Altho*  it  please  himself  alone. 

There  are  as  many  varied  ranges 
In  the  soul's  cadence,  as  the  changes 

That  in  life's  great  organ  ring  ; 
When  ye  can  say,  how  sun  and  shade 
Shall  touch  the  heart,  or  sea  or  glade, 

Then  ye  may  tell  it  how  to  sing. 

Some,  from  mountain-shaded  valleys. 
Bring  echos  home — from  crowded  alleys, 

Others  send  tuneful  notes  afar. 
Some  warble  to  their  lady-love, 
And  sterner  souls  the  nations  move, 

With  the  first  clarion  of  war. 

Some  worship  from  a  choral  psalter. 
Many  there  be  who  faintly  falter 

Murmur'd  praises, — few  display 
A  mightier  force  and  larger  wing, 
To  set  the  wide  world  wandering. 

With  music,  on  its  golden  way. 

1  love  them  all,  and  in  all  weather. 
On  beaten  paths,  or  hilly  heather, 

I  cheer  me  on  my  wandering  way, 
With  some  delicious  fnignient  old. 
From  the  first  jjoet's  heart  out  rolled 

On  some  ])rimeval  morn  of  May. 

Siill  here  and  there,  like  faint  pearls  gleaming, 
Strange  fancies  set  my  spirit  dreaming  ; 

And  f  seetn  the  least  alone. 
When,  'mid  the  discords  that  surround, 
I  mix,  with  more  melodious  sound 

Some  lowly  chaniing  of  my  own. 


K.    P.  B. 
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OUR  INSTITUTES. 


Literary^  Scientific  Medical  Societ//, — The  following 
Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  1857  : 

August  25th. — Rev.  John  Heavyside,  on  "  the  Meroving- 
ian Era." 

28th. — Dr.  Athei stone's  last  class  lecture  on  "  Geology." 

September  8. — Mr.  Glanville— on  Hugh  Miller's  last 
w  ork — "  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 

18th. — Dr.  Edmund's  last  class  lecture  on  "  Eleraentar}' 
Chemistry. 

22nd. — Mr.  Glanville's  second  lecture  on  "  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks." 

Albany  Institute. — August  14th. — "National  Greatness 
secured  by  National  Christianity,"  by  Mr.  Rose. 

Sept.  4th. — "  A  Popular  demonstration  in  Arithmetic,  of 
the  Rules  by  which  Astronomers  calculate  the  distance  and 
size  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  Smailes. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

The  continued  influx  of  destitute  Kaffirs  has  been  the  most 
important  colonial  event  in  the  history  of  the  present  month. 
Unfortunately,  this  influx  is  not  wiihout  its  inconvenience, 
not  to  say,  danger.  Thinly  inhabited  districts,  near  the  line 
of  march  of  the  immigrants,  find  themselves  suddenly  over- 
peopled, and,  in  some  instances,  altogether  beyond  their  means 
of  supervision.  Thus,  in  the  district  of  Southwell,  no  less 
than  600  Kaffirs  have  been  introduced,  while  there  are  only 
two  mounted  policemen  to  look  after  them.  Other  places 
are  similarly  situated,  and  an  imeasy  sense  of  insecurity  to 
the  scattered  white  inhabitants  is  the  result. 

Kreli  has  petitioned  His  Excellency  the  Governor  for 
relief ;  and  says,  he  is  sorry  that  he  listened  to  the  counsels 
of  the  Prophet  rather  than  to  His  Excellency's  advice. 

Sandilli  has  also  requested  to  be  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government  j  so  that  it  is  possible  a  favourable 
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state  of  things,  so  far  as  the  colony  is  concerned,  may  be  in 
store  for  us,  if  these  opportunities  are  jadiciousl}  used.  But, 
it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  forgotten,  that  there  has 
occurred  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  of 
enmity  to  the  colony,  which  induced  the  Kaffir  disaster,  is 
not  likely  to  be  allayed  by  what  has  transpired.  And  this 
apparent  submission  of  the  chiefs  may  be  only  a  part  of  that 
plan  to  get  rid  of  the  colonists  for  ever.  Against  internal 
commotion  we  must  be  on  our  guard  in  the  best  manner  we 
can. 

In  the  mean  time,  Currie  and  his  gallant  band  hav^e 
brought  matters  to  a  most  satisfactory  issue  in  the  Queen  s 
Town  district.  Both  Fandani  and  the  allied  chief,  Quesha, 
have  been  captured,  their  tribes  broken  up,  and  many  of 
their  chief  followers  shot.  A  most  salutary  example  has  thus 
been  shown  to  the  whole  Kaffir  nation ;  while  the  energy, 
courage,  and  endurance,  displayed  by  the  little  binds  of 
Police  and  Burgheis,  have  restored  this  district  to  peacs 
and  security. 

The  Proclamation  for  the  election  of  the  four  Eastern 
Province  Members,  who  have  accepted  requisitions,  has  been 
issued.  This  election  will  merely  determine  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  respective  candidates  will  hold  their  seats. 

Nothing  of  general  interest  appears  to  have  happened  in 
the  Western  Province  during  the  month. 

The  subject  of  railways  continues  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  one  direction  ;  and  the  Divisional  Council  of 
Beaufort  West  has  expressed  its  opinion,  that  a  railway 
from  that  place  to  Mossel  Bay  is  highly  necessai-y. 

But  news  fror.0  India  puts  in  the  shade  all  other  questions 
for  a  time.  Every  post  is  eagerly  looked  for,  and  teeming, 
as  it  is,  with  accounts  of  atrocities  that  harrow  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,  yet  there  is  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  hear- 
ing of  heroic  deeds,  that  will  live  by  the  side  of  those  of 
which  Britain  is  proudest.  To  the  relief  of  the  handful  of 
troops  that  stand  their  ground,  large  reinforcements  have 
been  sent,  many  of  the  transports  touching  at  the  Cape  on 
their  way. 

In  Natal,  from  the  latest  accounts,  considerable  and 
increasing  anxiety  was  felt  on  account  of  the  continual 
inpouring  of  Zulus:  and  much  apprehension,  also,  lest  any 
numbers  of  the  destitute  Kaffirs  Irum  our  frontier  should  find 
their  way  there  also.  The  prospects  of  the  colony 
in  the  growth  of  sugar  and  cotton  seem  to  be  not 
jiicrcly  promising,  but  really  in  a  fair  way  to  become  realized  j 
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and  it  is  matter  for  regret,  that  circumstances  should  prevent 
the  attempt  to  extend  the  numbers  of  valuable  staples  which 
the  rich  districts  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  this  colony 
might  produce.  The  way  in  which  the  little  colony  of  Natal 
strives  to  make  the  most  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  other 
capabilities,  is  highly  honourable  to  it.  And  the  future 
alone  will  prove  how  vast  the  advantages  are  which  it  will 
possess,  by  giving  many  different  avocations  to  its  population 
instead  of  confining  them  to  one  or  two. 

The  Volksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State  has  just  terminat- 
ed its  sitting,  with  a  resolution  expressive  of  confidence  in 
the  President. 

The  last  winter  in  the  Free  State  has  been  one  of  unusual 
severity  Large  proportions  of  sheep  and  cattle  have  died; 
and  from  accounts  received  from  Bloemfontein,  it  appears 
that  provisions  and  necessaries  in  general  were  very  scarce. 
Carel  Geere,  the  rebel,  has  been  sentenced  to  death. 


Printed  and  Published  by  Godlonton,  White  &  Co.,  Grahamstown. 
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Meteorological  Table,  Graiiam's  Town,  September,  1857. 
S.  Lat  38°  18'  30";  E.  Long.  20°  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  observations  by  A.  L.  McDokald,  Esq, 
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THE  KAFFIR  IMMIGKATION. 


It  is  now  more  than  a  year  ago  thai  the  authorities  in  Ka- 
firland  became  cognizant  of  a  new  and  powerful  influence 
that  was  producing  on  the  minds  of  the  Kafir  chiefs  and  their 
followers  the  most  astonishing  results, — it  was  no  less  than 
the  desire  to  destroy  all  the  means  of  support  in  their 
possession.  Cattle,  goats,  corn,  and  poultry,  were  all  as  soon 
as  possible  to  disappear,  and  ploughing  was  to  be  discontin- 
ued also,  so  that  not  only  were  the  present  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  be  destroyed,  but  no  attempts  were  to  be  made  to 
secure  a  future  harvest.  Everybody  at  the  time  watched  these 
movements  of  our  savage  neighbours  with  distrust,  and  many 
foresaw  that  the  issue,  whether  for  war  or  peace,  would  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  interests  of  the  colony  itself.  It  wa§ 
usual  for  the  Kafirs  to  act  in  this  or  a  similar  manner  as  a 
preparation  for  war,  but,  if  we  succeeded  by  our  evident 
state  of  preparation  and  our  vigilance,  in  preventing  an  out- 
break, still  the  total  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  Kafirs,  it 
was  seen,  would  tlirovv  them  ultimately  on  the  colony  for  food 
and  support.  That  event  has  now  come  to  pass,  and  30,000 
furnished  Kafirs,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  passed 
v\'i thill  oQr  borders,  some  of  them  transported  to  the  Western 
Province,  but  most  of  them,  as  might  htj^yv  been  expected, 
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remaining  congregated  in  the  Frontier  districts.  A  great 
superabundance  of  Kafirs  at  the  present  time  is  here  com- 
plained of,  and  certainly  it  appears  that  a  most  ridiculous 
disproportion  exists  between  the  number  of  these  immigrants 
in  some  places,  and  the  number  of  police  that  guard  them. 
In  one  little  place,  not  far  from  the  border,  we  have  heard  of 
no  less  than  600  Kafirs  having  recently  been  introduced, 
rather  a  large  number  for  the  two  mounted  policemen  (all  that 
are  in  the  district),  to  manage. 

Now  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  Sir  George  Grey  in  bringing  these 
destitute  creatures  into  the  colony.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  this  was  the  only  safe  plan  he  could  de- 
vise ;  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  step  that 
could  be  taken  equally  advantageous,  much  less  that  could 
be  recommended  as  a  superior  one.  With  this  question  in 
this  article  we  seek  then  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  social  questions  of  the  most  important  character 
are  involved  in  the  fact  that  we  have  among  us,  today,  30,000 
Kafirs  more  than  we  had  a  few  months  ago.  This  is  some- 
thing that  everybody  will  acknowledge  to  have  a  most  import- 
ant bearing  on  our  future  standing  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  nay,  that  threatens  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  gene- 
ration to  impress  us  as  a  people  with  somewhat  of  an  altered 
character. 

The  British  race  is  accustomed  to  consider  itself  distin- 
guished among  the  races  oi  men  for  energy,  perseverance, 
and  many  other  high  and  noble  qualities,  and,  when  it  looks 
back  on  its  ancestry,  even  as  it  appeared  in  the  old  forests  of 
Germany  and  Britain,  it  is  proud  to  recognize  the  same  traits 
there  exhibited  also,  which  have  conduced  to  its  present 
standing  and  renown.  The  great  change  that  is  seen  is  the 
modern  direction  of  these  qualities  in  a  vvorthier  manner,  and 
to  a  nobler  purpose.  In  such  a  backward  survey,  the  British 
see  with  satisfaction  that  they  were  not  left  to  descend  from 
either  Finn  or  Celt  in  large  proportions,  but  that  thfe  Saxon 
was  the  main  element  in  the  stock  from  whence  they  derive 
their  existence.  Still  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  por- 
tions of  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  descendants  of 
these  races  exist,  and  it  need  not  be  stated  that,  whatever 
other  excellencies  they  may  possess,  they  fail  to  assume  that 
position  in  the  aliairs  of  the  world,  which  gives  to  tlieir  inore 
saxonized  relation  his  next  to  universal  dominion.  Now 
what  Britain  in  the  distant  peiiod  of  the  Saxon  conquest  was 
lo  Jicr  present  inhabituuts ;  South  Africa,  with  her  aboriginal 
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Hottentot,  her  Kafir  race,  and  her  population  of  European 
descent,  is  to  the  future  that  lies  before  her.  If  it  be  an 
established  fact,  that,  had  the  Saxon  never  set  his  foot  on 
English  shore,  there  would  have  been  a  vast  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  natural  advantages  of  England  have 
since  that  time  been  used  and  applied ;  if,  in  other  words, 
there  would  have  been  a  most  decided  distinction  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  inhabitants,  from  what  we  actually  find  it ;  it 
becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  moment  to  those  who  love 
their  country,  w  ho  desire  for  it  a  future  of  energetic  advance 
in  physical  and  moral  greatness,  to  enquire  what  effect  the 
introduction  of  large  masses  of  Kafirs  among  our  already 
outnumbered  Europeans  will  have  on  the  future  of  the  colo- 
ny ? 

In  looking  abroad  at  the  results  that  have  attended  the 
introduction  of  what  has  been  called  "a  master  race"  in  other 
countries,  we  find  there  are  three  courses  before  the  aborigi- 
nals, just  as  there  are  usually  three  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  England.  They  may  remain  nearly  dis- 
tinct for  a  very  long  period  of  time ;  they  may  die  out  altogether 
or  they  may  unite  with  the  new  comers  and  form  a  mixed  or 
intermediate  race.  The  first  condition  is  most  generally  the 
result  of  peculiar  physical  circumstances  in  the  country 
itself.  It  presents  either  many  mountain  fastnesses,  exten- 
sive swamps,  or  nearly  impenetrable  forests.  Thus  the  Cel- 
tic populations  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales  have 
maintained  themselves  to  the  present  time,  while  their  breth- 
ren of  the  low  lands  or  open  plains,  have  all  disappeared 
as  a  distinct  race.  So  the  Basques  have  found,  for  the  little 
remnant  that  ren)ains,  security  and  life  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  while  the  aboriginal  negro  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  known  frequently  by  the 
name  of  Papuans,  find  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  morasses, 
and  mountain  intricacies,  that  occupy  the  centres  of  these 
islands,  a  safe  retreat  f'om  the  Dyak  and  Malay,  who  have 
succeeded  in  exterminating  the  old  coast  population.  Among 
the  physical  helps  to  the  maintenance  of  aboriginal  races  in 
the  presence  of  strong  ones,  we  must  also  mention  insular 
positions,  which,  in  the  case  of  New  Guinea,  has  apparently 
enabled  its  negro  population  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
predatory  races  that  sweep  those  seas  in  tiieir  fast  proas, 
and  that  occupy  the  coast  line  of  so  many  other  islands.  The 
cost  of  the  late  expulsion  of  the  Kafirs  from  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Amatolas,  will  give  to  ourselves  an  idea  liow  powerfully 
such  positions,  when  attainable,  assist  a  weak  race  to  maintain 
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itself  against  a  stronger  one.  But  with  regard  to  the  people 
that  are  now  pouring  into  the  colony,  none  of  these  conditions 
will  be  found  applicable.  They  come  among  us,  not,  at  all 
events,  ostensibly  as  enemies,  but  as  a  people  seeking  our 
help;  they  are  to  be  mixed  with  us  in  the  character  of  servants 
and  laborers  ;  they  will  live  on  our  farms,  be  found  in  our 
kitchens,  and  in  many  instances  be  employed  in  our  nurse- 
ries. The  physical  conditions  that  have  helped  other 
aborigines  to  maintain  themselves  intact  will  not  be  theirs. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
tries in  question  were  most  generally  the  cause  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existence  of  a  weak  race  in  the  presence  of  a 
stronger ;  there  are  however  some  other  causes  that  have 
produced  like  results,  and  we  see  instances  of  them  in  the 
operation  of  the  religious  and  social  institution  of  caste  in 
India  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  working  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists.in  modern  times,  on  the  other ;  these  both  have  enabled 
two  or  more  races  to  live  together  for  a  certain  period  without 
absorption  taking  place,  or  either  race  showing  manifest 
signs  of  decay  ;  but  of  these  two  causes,  that  of  caste  has  not 
only  been  in  operation  for  by  far  the  longer  time,  but  has 
proved  itself  to  be  by  far  the  more  powerful.  By  this  means, 
throughout  the  long  history  of  the  Hindoos,  have  races  of 
men,  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  who  would  naturally  be 
ready  to  amalgamate,  been  kept  asunder,  while  in  the  com- 
paratively short  history  of  the  slave  states  of  America,  the 
West  Indian  Islands  or  the  Brazils,  the  mixture  of  two  races 
most  distinct  from  each  other  has  proceeded  at  a  rate  more 
or  less  fast  in  the  different  localities  named.  But  whatever 
effect  these  two  causes  may  have  in  maintaining  the  separate 
existence  of  weak  races  in  the  midst  of  strong,  neither  of 
them  will  give  a  method  by  which  the  Kafir  race  in  the  colo- 
ny will  be  maintained  here  and  yet  preserve  itself  distinct. 
In  looking  round  for  a  reason  that  promises  to  satisfy  us  on 
this  head,  it  might  be  thought  that  we  should  find  it  in  that 
race  antipathy,  of  whose  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  which  it  is  natural  to  measure  by  the  amount  of  diver- 
gence from  each  other  that  any  two  races  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent. Yet  neither  here  do  we  find  a  cause  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the  two  particular 
races  in  question,  since,  in  their  previous  histories,  there  arc 
numerous  points  at  which  the  both  histories  have  become 
uilited  by  the  union  of  the  two  races  thciiiselves.  The  Cau- 
casian or  European  stock  and  the  Negro  have  together  form- 
iid  iutcrincdiate  races  whose  names  will  not  be  ousiiy  for^^ot- 
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ten  by  the  world.     To  mention  no  more  than  the  ancient 

countries  of  Northern  Africa  from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  the 
countries  of  the  Berber,  Mizraira,  Ethiopian,  Nubian,  and  the 
Kabyle;  we  have  sufficient  examples  of  the  inefficiency  of 
tlie  antipathy  of  race  to  prevent  the  production  of  extensively 
distributed  and  even  world- renowned  mixed  populations. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  this  antipathy  is,  that  it 
has  a  retarding  effect ;  it  may  put  off  the  final  result,  i.e.,  ab- 
sorption of  any  one  race  by  another,  for  a  greater  or  less 
time,  but  nowhere  do  we  find,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  been  effective,  in  itself,  to  prevent  such  absorption 
altogether.  In  like  manner,  particular  customs,  events,  or 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  weaker  race,  which  the  stronger 
may  think  proper  to  adopt,  may  have  some  influence  in  ex- 
tending the  term  of  the  existence  of  that  weak  race,  in  the 
midst  of  the  superior.  Of  this  class,  is  the  method  with 
which  the  colony  has  dealt  with  the  Hottentots  since  the 
emancipation,  and  the  Fingoes,  and  which  has  also  been  adop- 
ted by  the  authorities  of  Natal.  That  method  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  natives  in  locations,  where  they  are  comparatively 
isolated  from  the  colonists,  and  consequently  are  placed  in 
very  favorable  positions  to  maintain  their  old  independence  as 
races,  and  with  it  much  of  their  ancient  qualities  for  good  or 
evil.  But  this  separate  location  plan  has  not  been  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  Kafirs  tiiat  are  now  entering  the  Colony. 
They  will,  if  they  stay  here,  become  ultimately  associated 
with  us  in  all  the  occupations  of  life,  a  circumstance  about 
which  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  a  future  num- 
ber. Hence  then  the  protection  which  this  plan  aff*ords  the 
race  and  its  previous  habits,  will  not  affect  the  question  we 
are  considering  ;  what  will  become  of  the  Kafirs  that  have 
entered  the  colony  or  are  entering  it  ?  We  have  seen  that 
no  particular  physical  aid  exists  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  amongst  us;  also  that  no  social  habits,  customs  or  ar- 
rangements here  tend  to  preserve  them  as  a  race,  and  that 
the  feeling  of  race  antipathy,  however  strong  it  may  be  at  the 
first  contact,  has  never  proved  capable  of  preserving  the  one 
race  pure,  in  the  midst  of  the  other,  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  deemed  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  the  Kafirs  among  us  will  preserve  their  nationality,  that 
is,  continue  to  exist  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  ^ 

There  are  however  still  two  courses  left — the  weak  race  may 
die  out.     That  such  is  sometimes  the  case  no  doubt  can  be 
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expressed.  The  old  Flat-heads  of  Peru  have  left  behhid  them, 
like  other  extinct  animals, bat  decaying  bones,  and  a  few  other 
relics,  evidences  of  their  past  existence  ;  so,  in  the  Canary 
Isles  there  are  to  be  found  memorials  of  a  recently  extin- 
guished portion  of  the  Guanche  race ;  but  Asia  and  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  as  well  as  Europe,  abound  in  testimo- 
nies to  the  presence  of  people  that  now  no  longer  exist  in 
these  situations.  Races  of  men,  then,  may  die  out,  just  as  the 
older  races  of  geologic  antiquity  have  died  out,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  seeing  how  varied  in  length  the  terms  of  life  were 
that  were  allotted  to  the  various  genera  and  species  through- 
out that  long  drawn-out  period,  that  some  races  ofmen  should 
also  possess  at  present  a  less  power  to  continue  in  existence 
than  others.  However  it  may  be  accounted  for,  there  cer- 
tamly  is  a  greater  viability  in  some  races  of  men  than  others, 
nor  need  we  pore  over  musty  records,  or  examine  decaying 
bones  to  establish  the  fact.  In  North  America  there  are 
three  races  ofmen  in  juxtaposition  :  the  aboriginal  American, 
the  Negro,  and  the  Caucasian,  (European).  Of  these  three, 
the  climate  and  natural  productions  might  be  supposed  to 
favour,  if  anything,  the  continuance  of  the  aboriginal  race,  yet 
wo  know  that  of  the  three,  this  alone  has  nearly  perished,  the 
Negro  and  Caucasian  both  expanding  themselves  at  some- 
what similar  rales  over  the  vacated  seats  of  the  aboriginal 
population.  It  will  be  well,  considering  how  nearly  allied  the 
Kafir  is  to  the  Negro,  to  see  how  the  diversified  races  that 
make  up  the  Negro  population  of  North  America,  have  stood 
in  the  presence  of  a  master  race. 

In  the  year  1800  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
was  5,309,758,  and  of  these  4,416,717  were  free,  while  893, 
041  were  slaves,  that  is,  were  Negroes.  In  the  year  1840 
the  free  population  had  increased  to  14,575,450,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  in  the  same  time  had  become  2,487,1 13, 
the  increase  for  the  40  years  being  a  little  more  than  three 
times  their  number  for  the  free,  and  nearly  three  times  their 
number  for  the  slaves.  But  when  the  numbers  added  by 
immigration  are  deducted  from  the  increase  of  the  free  por- 
tion, the  balance  of  the  greater  actual  expansion  in  the  new 
country  must  be  awarded  to  the  negro.  This  will  be  further 
increased  by  the  number  of  free  blacks  that  help  to  swell  the 
figures  of  the  free  j>opulalion,  while,  in  questions  ccmcerning 
race,  ihey  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Admitting,  however, 
that  some  portion  of  the  multiplication  of  the  slaves  will 
have  been  the  result  of  white  admixture,  the  number  of  free 
blacks  counted  with  the  whites  may  be  set  off  against  this 
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portion  and  still  leave  a  result  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  greater 

exjmnsibility  of  the  Negro  in  America. 

The  history  of  the  same  race  in  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  South 
America,  confirms  this  fact  and  shows,  that  whatever  other 
race  is  doomed  to  recede  before  the  conquering  footsteps  of 
the  Caucasian,  the  Negro,  in  every  clime  that  is  suitable  to 
him,  is  qualified  to  hold  his  own.  Even  the  remote  cause  of 
the  event  that  has  given  birth  to  these  remarks,  is  probably 
but  another  proof  of  the  viability  and  decided  tendency  to 
progressive  increase  of  the  aboriginal  Negro  population  in  the 
centre  of  tropical  Africa,  together  with  its  allied  tribes.  We 
know  that  before  the  conquest  of  this  colony  by  the 
English,  the  Kafirs  had  succeeded  in  driving  before  them  to 
the  Fish  River,  the  old  aboriginal  population  of  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots.  The  Kafirs  had  swarmed  from  the  north,  during  a 
cou])le  of  hundred  years  or  more,  and  before  them,  as  a  mas- 
ter race,  the  Hottentots  succumbed;  but  behind  the  Kafir, 
not  to  mention  minor  incidents,  all  having  a  tendency  to  pre- 
cipitate more  and  more  of  a  negro  cast  of  population  far- 
ther to  the  south,  there  came  the  Zulus,  pressing  into  Natal, 
and  after  a  temporary  expulsion,  we  know  they  are  now  as 
refugees  filling  that  colony  again.  More  northerly  than  the 
Zulus,  the  Amazini  hang  upon  their  rear,  waiting,  as  it  were, 
for  that  people  to  pass  southward  and  to  make  way  for  them, 
when  they  are  ready  to  step  into  their  place.  Moshesh, 
Mozelekatze,  and  other  minor  names,  are  only  suggestive  of 
the  general  tendency  of  the  races  on  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  Southern  Africa  to  move  yet  farther  to  the  South.  Quit 
the  South  and  proceeding  north  of  the  equator,  there  it  is 
stated  a  similar  tendency  to  expand  is  observed,  only  the  direc- 
tion is  altered.  The  pressure  is  here  felt  from  the  equator 
northward,  and  the  Gallas,  in  obedience  to  the  cause,  whate- 
ver it  may  be,  have  almost  succeeded  in  destroying  the  king- 
dom of  their  northern  neighbours — the  Abyssinians.  Gradu- 
ally too  the  countries  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  separa- 
ted by  the  great  desert  Sahara  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
yet  find  a  gradual  increase  of  the  dark  element  in  their  popu- 
lations. Now  these  facts  are  significant,  especially  to  a 
people  that  have  just  begun  to  find  their  best  interests  invol- 
ved in  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  grand  operations  of  those 
laws,  that  Ethnology  as  a  science  has  to  explain.  What  is 
the  cause  of  his  double  expansion,  both  north  and  south? 
What  is  it  that  induces  nations,  not  merely  to  go  abroad  to 
conquer  but  to  leave  their  ancient  seats  for  new  ones,  pre-^ 
senting  however  no  new  advantages,  but  which,  on  the 
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contrary,  show  tlie  serious  disadvantage  or  oeing  all  h« 

occupation  of  others  ?  This  is  the  indication,  we  believe,  of 
an  irresistible  expansion  in  the  centre  of  Africa  of  the  purest 
negro  stocks.  They  are  multiplying  rapidly  and,  by  the 
sheer  increase  of  numbers,  they  are  compelling  all  out-lying 
nations  to  move  farther  off.  It  is  another  proof,  disagree- 
able as  it  may  be  to  us,  of  the  great  viability  of  the  negro. 
He  is  so  strong  in  this  respect,  that  he  threatens  to  retake, 
for  his  own  especial  use,  the  whole  of  his  own  continent. 
Africa  for  the  Africans,  is  the  exponent  of  this  great  national 
movement.  Hence  the  pressure  is  felt  at  all  points  of  the 
compass,  not  only  southward,  but  eastward  and  northward 
also. 

There  is,  then,  no  encouragement  to  be  found  for  the  hope 
that  the  Kaffirs  will  die  out ;  they  are  by  far  too  nearly 
allied  to  the  negro  to  permit  us  to  believe  that  the  viability 
and  tendency  to  increase  of  the  one  do  not  belong  to  the 
other.  But  the  Hottentots  of  the  colony  have  disappeared, 
or  nearly  so.  May  it  not  be  that  the  fate  of  the  one  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  other?  The  extreme  difference  in  every 
particular  of  race  between  the  Hottentot  and  the  negro,  a 
difference  that  has  compelled  Ethnologists  to  assume  that 
the  Bushman  population,  with  its  Mongolic  characteristics, 
occupied  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  a  large  extent,  before  it 
became  the  country  of  the  Negro,  will  hence  prevent  the 
application  of  any  conclusion  to  which  we  may  arrive  with 
regard  to  the  capabilities  of  one  of  these  racjes,  as  a  guide 
to  a  safe  one  with  regard  to  the  other.  But  if  the  pure 
Hottentot  is  nearly  extinguished,  he  has  not  failed  to  le«ave 
behind  him  an  indeliable  mark  on  a  largo  section  of  our 
population.  That  the  race  has  mainly  died  out  there  can 
DC  no  doubt,  yet  not  before  it  had  united  wi*h  the  new 
comers  to  a  certain  extent,  and  produced  new  races, 
Griquas,  Bastards,  and  Gonas.  The  appearance  of  the 
Hottentots  is  not  the  only  ihing  in  which  they  approximate 
to  offsets  of  the  Mongolic  stock  elsewhere.  The  North 
American  is  one  of  these  olFsets,  and  the  fate  of  the  both 
is  nearly  identical.  From  the  fate  of  such  a  race  as 
this,  then,  nothing  can  be  predicted  of  another  whose 
affinities  are  with  an  altogether  different  slock ;  we  are 
left  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  what  we  know  of  the 
really  cognate  races  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  that  conclusion  is 
that  the  Kafir  will  not  die  out  to  anything  like  the  extent 
the  Hottentot  has. 

If  then  the  chances  arc  that  the  Kafir  will  neither  main- 
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tain  himself  as  a  distinct  race  in  onr  midst,  nor  die  out, 

there  remains  but  one  other  alternalive,  that  of  forming  a 
mixed  race  with  ourselves. 

Before  we  begin  to  notice  the  facts  that  bear  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  although  the  irruption  of  the  Kafirs  into  the  Col- 
ony has  been  the  event  that  has  called  forth  these  remarks, 
yet  most  of  the  main  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case  would 
have  been  the  same,  and  would  have  had  the  same  tendeucy, 
had  this  inuption  never  taken  place.  The  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  that  seems  continually  driving  whole  tribes  south- 
ward, will  not  cease  to  operate  because  it  is  distasteful  to  us  ; 
sooner  or  later,  by  sheer  force  and  pressure  of  numbers 
in  their  rear,  the  Kafirs  must  have  come  to  us,  must 
have  presented  themselves,  as  conquerors  or  servants, 
in  the  Colony,  the  only  difference  being  that  now  they 
are  here  suddenly,  and  in  consequence  of  a  false 
political  move  on  their  part.  It  may  be  that  many  of 
them  will  return  to  Kafirland  when  their  period  of  service  is 
out ;  but  if  they  do,  the  results  we  are  considering  will  be 
only  deferred,  not  rendered  impossible.  The  position  of  Na- 
tal is  only  illustrative  of  the  fate  we  may  expect  here,  unless 
the  proper  measures  are  taken  to  avert  it.  Sooner  or  later 
the  flood  of  dark  populations  will  overwhelm  us,  if  the  true 
and  only  check  to  the  expansion  of  pure  races  be  not  formed 
in  the  proper  time  and  place.  That  check  is  the  production 
of  the  mixed  race.  Here  is  the  natural  check  that  will  alone 
be  able  to  reach  the  deep  seated  cause  of  the  expansion  ;  that 
will  alone  be  able  to  penetrate  with  successful  effect  those 
inter-tropical  regions  from  whence  the  pressure  comes  ;  and 
this  production  of  the  mixed  race  is,  we  believe,  the  inevit- 
able future  of  the  Colony,  and  more  especially  on  its 
frontier. 

To  the  existing  generation,  this  is  an  idea  suggestive  of 
little  else  than  incredulous  disgust.  Yet,  that  "  to  this  com- 
plexion we  must  come  at  last,"  is  rendered  indisputable  by 
all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  present  condition  of  Africa, 
the  history  of  its  past  vicissitudes  and  everything  that  else- 
where shows  us  what  has  been  the  result,  when  the  two  races 
we  are  considering  have  been  brought  into  contact  for  any 
length  of  time,  .lust  glance  at  the  character  of  the  natives 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  our  Continent.  From  the  Ka- 
firs, our  neighbours,  we  commence  to  travel  northwards  ;  and 
we  pass  in  succession  the  Zulus,  the  Amazini,  Mozambique 
Kafirs,   Somali,  Gallas,  Abyssinians,  Bishareen,  Berbers, 
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and  Nubians,  that  conduct  us  to  the  Nile  and  the  Egyptians. 

Now  all  these  are  portions  of  what  have  been  called  the 
Ethiopian  race  ;  but  that  is  another  term  to  ex})ress  the  re- 
sult of  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of  Negro  with  Cau- 
casian blood.  Throughout  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  ap- 
pearance, language,  and  customs  of  its  very  various  inhabi- 
tants declare  that  already,  in  some  ancieut  time,  the  fusion  of 
the  two  races  has  actually  taken  place.  But  not  always  has 
the  same  pro]>ortion  of  ilie  different  races  been  observed  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Abyssinian  is  almost  entirely  Caucasian  ; 
nay,  at  the  present  day  he  is  not  merely  Caucasian,  but 
Christian  !  and  from  this,  shading  off  to  the  Mozambique 
and  Kafir  southwards,  there  is  a  gradual  deepening  of  the 
Negro  character  and  tendencies.  Still  in  the  Kalir,  as  we 
know  him,  we  see  a  wide  divergence  from  the  true  Negro, 
and  a  large  portion  of  this  divergence  is  due  to  the  blood  of 
the  Caucasian  race  in  hit^  veins. 

But  these  races  oi'  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  about  the  ex- 
tent of  whose  penetration  towards  the  interior  we  are  as  yet 
profoundly  ignorant,  are  not  the  only  ones  that  belong  to  the 
Ethiopian  race.  We  must  pass  back  to  thedaun  of  history 
and  there,  in  the  old  Egyptian,  we  have  an  example  of  what 
such  a  mixed  race  may  become.  The  veneration  that  the  world 
pays  to  Egypt,  belongs  to  a  people  such,  as  at  no  very  distant 
date,  may  reproduce  here,  in  the  South  of  Africa,  not  merely 
the  external  form,  but  the  internal  guiding  motives  that  have 
given  to  the  Egyptians  a  fame  more  enduring  than  their 
pyramids. 

If  blue  books  and  official  documents  had  been  part  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  early  colonists  of  our  continent 
we  should  still  find  a  dilficulty  in  consulting  them.  Yet  all  ' 
the  facts  that  Ethnology  considers  good  evidence,  pointto  the 
conclusion  that  such  documents  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
belonged  to  the  Negro  himself,  who  dispossessed  an  abori- 
ginal population,  no  other  than  our  old  friends  the  Hot- 
tentots. The  path  the  Negro  travelled,  to  trace  h'm:  no  fur- 
ther back,  was  down  the  Arabian  peninsida,  crossing  at  the 
Babel mandel  into  Africa.  After  a  time,  Caucasians  travel- 
led the  same  ])ath,  Semitic  races,  Arabians,  Cuthites,  who, 
even  in  Asia,  iiad  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  Negroes, 
and  there  exhibited  ])r()ofs  of  the  mixture.  They  crossed 
and  re-'-rossed  the  little  strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  lied  Sea; 
and  no  doubt  (juestions  about  the  aborigines,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  thems(?lves,  would  ha/e  0(;cupied  their  newspapers,  if 
they  had  thouglit  of  publishing  any  ;  and  as  it  was,  they  must 
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Iiave  filled  iTie  minds  and  fonned  the  sta])Te  of  conversation 
of  those  old  colonists,  qnite  as  much  as  \Yith  ourselves  The 
only  thing  they  would  probably  not  give  us  an  exauijjle  of 
would  be,  an  ^'  Aboriginal  Protection  Society."  After  wars, 
with  their  alternate  successes  and  disasters,  the  Ethiopian 
at  last  maintained  his  footing.  The  Gallas  and  the  Abys- 
sinians,  and  the  more  norLhern  sections  of  the  stock,  having 
but  comparatively  little  taint  from  the  darker  predecessor 
race,  imply  that  mixed  races,  darker  than  themselves,  ex- 
tended still  further  than  they,  westward  and  southward,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  pure  Negro  being  found  only 
in  the  centre  of  tropical  Africa,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but 
the  west  by  natives  in  whom  the  Caucasian  characteristics 
are  more  or  less  manifested.  For  while  the  tribes  which  we 
have  mentioned  occupying  the  eastern  portion  of  the  African 
coast  are  so  distinguished,  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
continent  is  inhabited  by  Berbers,  Tuaricks,  Mauritanians 
and  others,  possessed  of  similar  traits,  while  on  the  north- 
western coast  theMandingoes,  Foullahs,  Jolofs,  Felloups,  and 
Ashantees,  with  many  other  tribes,  present  in  many  and  vary- 
ing respects  the  appearance  and  mental  character  of  the 
Ethiopian.  Thus,  then,  has  the  problem  we  are  considering, 
been  already  worked  out  ages  ag*^*,  in  the  north  and  east  of 
our  continent.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  race  an- 
tipathy was  as  strong  in  the  old  progenitors  of  these  mixed 
tribes  as  it  is  between  the  Kafir  and  the  Caucasian 
now,  and  no  such  influence  as  we  possess  in  the  religion  we 
profess,  or  the  civilization  we  attempt  to  spread,  could  in 
that  early  time  have  operated  to  bring  the  inferior  race  nearer 
in  acquirements  or  mode  of  acting  and  think' ng  to  the  su- 
perior. 

With  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  every  successful  step  ta- 
ken to  improve  the  native  is  effective  in  bringing  him  near- 
er to  our  own  standard  and  so  diminishing  the  antipathy  that 
at  first  existed  between  us.  Then  every  succeeding  geriera- 
tion,  accustomed  from  its  infancy  to  the  presence,  ha- 
bits, and  conversation  of  the  Kafir,  will  find  less  and  less  of 
the  old  feeling  of  dislike,  placing  a  barrier  between  them. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  effect  this  is,  that  the  Kafir  should 
quietly  settle  down  as  a  domestic  or  farm  servant  in  the  Col- 
ony for  a  few  generations  ;  when,  without  other  influences 
than  are  in  operation  to-day,  his  whole  character  will  become 
more  and  more  approximated  to  the  standard  of  thi  white, 
while  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  that  that  standard  should 
in  some  measure  become  lowered,  especially  if  immigration 
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from  Europe  does  not  su]ip]y  ns  with  the  means  of  at  least 

balancing  the  number  of  the  coloured  populations  aronnd. 

The  examples  of  the  mixed  races,  which  we  have  given 
from  our  own  continent,  are  so  numerous  and  so  completely 
confirmatory  of  the  doctrine  that  where  the  Negro  and  Cau- 
casian meet,  at  that  point  a  new  mixed  race  springs  up,  that 
we  need  not  trouble  our  readers,  by  referring  elsewhere,  but 
may  simpty  mention  that  no  lot  of  advertisements  from  the 
slave  states  of  America  can  be  read,  without  finding  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  at  which  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  has 
gone  on  tliere  ;  and  Hayti,  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
Brazils,  ail  tell  the  same  tale. 

But  from  this  apparently  inevitable  conclusion  there  are 
lessons  to  be  drawn  and  duties  to  be  performed,  if  the  colo- 
nists would  desire  a  great  and  noble  future  for  their  offspring. 
It  is  something  to  be  able  to  calculate  beforehand  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event  as  this  ;  it  is  more  to  be  able  to  say 
what  should  be  done  to  be  able  to  control  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  will  be  the  desire  of  all  to  put  the  formation  of 
such  a  mixed  race  as  far  to  the  northward  as  possible.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  every  one  at  present  to  keep  his  race  pure 
and  effective ;  and  while  this  feeling  is  very  strong  in  us,  it 
should  be  turned  to  advantage  ;  and  the  first  most  obvious 
measure  is  the  steady  introduction  into  the  Colony  of  a  stteam 
of  white  population.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the 
Ethiopians  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arts  or 
arms  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  race,  just  where  it  joined 
itself  insensibly  to  the  Caucasian.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
there  has  been  too  much  of  the  Negro  in  their  composition 
to  enable  them,  of  themselves,  to  advance  notably  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  future  of  tliis  Colony  will  depend  in  many  more 
important  respects  than,  it  is  possible,  we  have  hitherto  be- 
lieved, on  the  successful  issue  of  the  immigration  that  is  just 
now  promised  to  us.  By-its  aid  we  may  so  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  the  dark  elemencin  our  descendants  as  will  permit 
the  Colony  to  retain  the  name  and  character  of  Caucasian. 
It  may  so  part  off  to  the  northward  the  line  of  equal  mix- 
ture, that  nothing  but  benefit  will  be  received  by  the  small 
amount  of  the  dark  element  that  would  remain  in  the  Colony. 
This  is  the  one  only  hope.  No  amount  of  education,  no 
universality  of  education  will  avail  us  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree without  this.  No  degree  of  seclusion,  or  the  most  de- 
termined attempts  to  perpetuate  or  strengthen  race-anti])athy 
will  be  of  any  value  in  the  long  run.  There  is  evidently  an 
oulswelling  from  the  centre  of  our  continent  of  tribes  and 
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peoples,  they  are  pressing  with  ever  increasing  numbers 
southward.  If  this  black  immigration  be  not  balanced  by 
a  corresponding  white  influx,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  but 
that  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  one  day  re- 
vert to  its  old  masters,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers 
alone. 

But  the  several  questions  that  become  involved  at  this  stage 
of  the  enquiry  demand  that  they  should  not  be  disposed  of 
in  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  an  article;  we  purpose,  therefore, 
to  reserve  them  for  future  consideration. 


HOW  WE  CALL  OURSELVES.— No-  3. 


"  What's  in  a  name  ?"  Sometimes  very  little  indeed,  to 
speak  of,  as  in  the  case  of  Jones  ;  occasionally  more  by  many 
letters  than  is  agreeable.  We  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
Mr.  Hogsflssh,  who  hated  himself  till  he  had  permission  to 
drop  the  gs.  Now  and  then,  again,  there  is  not  enough 
in  it.  Brown,  for  instance,  would  give  a  mint  of  money  to  be 
honestly  entitled  to  affix  one  little  e  to  his  patronymic.  But 
this  is  irrelevant,  as  happily  neither  of  our  Governors  has 
borne  either  of  those  names.  Happily,  we  say,  for  had  the 
contrary  been  the  case,  the  above  introductory  remarks  would 
have  been  most  pertinent,  as  most  assuredly  the  Colon} 
would  now  be  adorned  with  a  Jonestown,  a  Hogsfleshfon- 
tein  and  a  Brownberg,  if  not  with  two  or  three  of  each. 

We  certainly  love  our  governors.  Their  memory  is  frag- 
rant to  our  colonial  nose,  and  we  delight  to  perpetuate  their 
names  (all  they  leave  us  sometimes)  in  our  maps,  our 
directories,  and  our  correspondence.  Our  Dutch  predeces- 
sors initiated  the  practice — Riebeek,  Simon  and  Willem  van 
der  Stell,  Swellengrebel,  Tulbagh,  Plettenberg  and  van  de 
Graaff,  underwent  the  Cape  metempsychosis,  and  on  their 
official  demise  became  towns,  villages  and  districts.  Even 
Oudtshorn,  though  he  died  at  sea,  obtaii^ed  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  among  the  echoes  of  the  old  Cradock  Pass.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  British  Government  the  custom 
remained  mainly  unaltered,  the  only  difference  being  a  more 
euphonious  choice  of  names.  The  noble  Caledon  first 
possessed  the  change,  then  Cradock,  Somerset,  Cole, 
D'Urban,  Stockenstrom,  Napier,  Smith  and  Darling,  each  in 
his  turn  submitted  to  become  a  "  diagram,"  an  eligible 

building  lot,"  "  a  commercial  centre,"  "  a  floiu  ishing  dis- 
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trict,"  or  "  a  bigbly  probable  port,"  while  at  tbe  present 
day  how  many  of  our  rising  towns  are  in  danger  of  being 
"  Grey"  before  their  time  ! 

What,  we  would  like  to  be  told,  is  the  significance  of  this 
practice  ?  Is  is  to  be  understood  as  indicative  of  popularity  ? 
If  so  our  topographical  nomenclature  is  at  once  raised  to  a 
position  of  importance.  Future  Historians  will  resort  to  it 
for  enlightenment.  It  will  be  of  no  consequence  what  a 
Governor's  policy  might  have  been.  Was  His  Excellency 
turned  into  a  town  ?  -that  will  be  the  question.  And  most 
nobly  will  the  test  be  stood  by  some  of  our  chiefs.  Lord 
Charles  Henry,  supported  right  and  left  by  Somerset  East 
and  Somerset  West ;  Cole,  glorified  by  Colesberg  and  Col- 
chester, to  say  nothing  of  the  Lowry  Pass  ;  and  the  fighting 
Sir  Harry,  wearing  on  his  breast,  like  so  many  orders  of 
merit,  Smithfield,  Harrismith,  Fauresmith,  Aliwal  South  and 
Aliwal  North,  will  be  the  heroes  of  Cape  story,  to  be  preserv- 
ed in  the  amber  of  some  South  African  Mncauly; — the 
unfortunate  Sir  Peregrine,  the  unlucky  Pottinger,  and  the 
ill-starred  Catlicart  having  no  testifying  township,  being 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Moreover,  if  popularity  be  the  cause 
and  meaning  of  the  practice,  how  valuable  it  must  be  to 
perplexed  Colonial  Secretaries  on  the  look  out  for  the 
gubernatorial  "  ball"  that  will  best  fit  certain  vacant  Colonial 

sockets" !  How  easy  to  fancy  Sabouchcal  in  his  office, 
with  HalVs  map  and  the  Cape  Almanac  outspread  before 
him,  saying  to  his  private  pen — "  Observe,  rny  boy,  how 

 r's  making  his  way  at  the  Cape;  no  less  than  throe  towns, 

two  passes,  one  sea  port,  and  a  legion  of  iniititutions  are 
called  after  him  !  He  is  the  man  for  us  ;  we  will  send  him 
to  Canada  next,  or  recommend  liini  to  the  Board  of  India.' 
May  be,  however,  like  many  another  custom,  this  practice  is 
altogether  meaningless  ;  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all  likely  though 
we  should  say,  it  is  a  develo])ement  of  that  fine  old  world 
sentiment  of  Flunkeyism. 

While  on  the  official  scent  we  may  as  well  notice  the 
village  of  Montagu,  a  name  written  too  upon  better  things — 
roads  and  passes;  also  the  district  of  Riversdale  which 
reads  as  if  it  might  be  called  after  the  Hon'ble  Harry  of  the 
Treasury  ;  and  yet  as  the  Vette  River  r»nis  through  it,  it  may 
have  derived  its  riamc  from  that  natural  feature.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  Hopetown,  we  o})inc  ;  if  the  Auditor- 
General  be  not  res;])onsib1e  for  that  beauty  of  Duvenaars- 
fontein,  in  the  Fieldcornetcy  of  North  Middelveld,  who  is  ?■ 
Wc  arc  rather  astonished  that  the  names  of  hi^gh  executive 
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personages,  of  the  class  now  under  notice,  have  not  been 
more  freely  used  by  th  squatting  public.  How  is  it  that 
the  admirably  adapted  and  highly  alliterative  signature  of  the 
present  S  y  to  G—  1  has  not  been  appro- 
priated ?    Why  also,  we  should  like  to  know,  has  the  colony 

made  "small  beer"  in  this  respect  of  the  A  y  G  1? 

Bathurst,  Aberdeen,  Bedford  (Lord  John  Russel  ?),  New- 
castle, and  Malmsbuiy  are,  \w  general,  Cabinet  and  in  some  , 
and  sundry  instances,  Colonial  Secretary  associations  ; 
tributes  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  those  benign  beings 
to  whose  fostering  care  and  wise  policy  we  owe  our  wine, 
our  wool,  and  our  legislative  wisdom.  Evidently,  however, 
there  has  been  a  want  of  suitable  appreciation  in  one  or  two 
instances  Where  are  cur  Glenelgs  ?  where  are  our 
Lordgreys  ?  what  have  our  Namaqualand  copper  centre 
holders  been  thinking  of? 

As  a  colony  we  have,  we  flatter  ourselves,  been  conspicuous 
for  loyalty.  The  royal  troops  have  been  received  on  these 
shores  with  a  cordiality  that  no  contracts  can  account  for; 
and  their  departure  has  produced  a  downward  tendency  in 
other  places  than  our  markets.  Do  we  not  illuminate  ?  Do 
we  not  volunteer  ?  Do  we  not  address  the  throne  ?  Do 
we  not  subscribe  to  the  Imperial  charity  lists  ?  Are  we  not 
at  this  moment,  in  the  persons  oi'  the  Cape  Bifles,  doing 
duty  for  the  empire  and  her  Ma3esty  beneath  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  castle  ?  The  little  matter  of  the  Grey  convicts 
is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  Decidedly  we  are 
loyal.  What  wonder  then  that  the  great  and  glofious 
Georges  should  have  their  representative  ?  that  William, 
the  sailor  sovereign,  should  have  his  clan  and  his  kingly 
frontier  town  ?  that  our  Queen  should  hold  her  own  upon 
the  Border  ?  that  the  farmers  of  Victoria  should  themselves 
be  a  royal  reserve  of  picked  men,  that  Albeit,  August  Prince 
Consort,  should  sign  his  name  twice  upon  our  soil  }  or  that 
the  Royal  Princess  Alice,  should  have  stood  godmother  to 
the  pretty  village  near  the  Chumie  ? 

Are  we  not  gallant  likewise — famous  fur  our  devotion  to 
the  heau-sexe !  How  delicately  this  was  displayed  in  our 
recent  parliamentary  debates  on  the  Female  Witness  ques- 
tion !  But  other  symptoms  apart,  let  our  names  speak  for 
chivalry.  What  a  world  of  grac(»ful  attention,  as  well  as  of 
melody,  is  there  in  Lad ismitli  !  What  a  "ladies'  man"  he 
must  have  been  who  first  chanced  upon  the  happy  thought  \ 
How  envious  other  colonies  must  be  of  our  refined  flattery  ! 
Again,  the  Bay,  rough,  fingoish  and  masculine,  has  snatched 
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the  grace  of  a  feminine  name  from  that  lady  Elizabeth  whose 
monument  is  also  its  beacon.  Port  Francis,  on  the  Kowie,was 
so  called,  we  have  had  reason  to  understand  after  adaughter-in- 
law  of  Lord  Charles :  and  the  name  was  given  as  a  probable 
means  of  opening  the  somewhat  celebrated  Mouth,  long  before 
the  Company  was  formed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  little 
piece  of  polite  attention  to  his  Lordship's  family  would 
•  induce  his  Lordship  to  bring  his  Lordship's  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  bar.  The  attempt,  we  regret  to  say,  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Dutch,  with  that  breadth  of  comprehensiveness 
which  seems  so  characteristic  of  that  people,  managed,  in 
their  name-giving  to  unite  with  their  devotion  to  the  ladies 
theit  respect  for  their  institution  of  marriage.  This  is  beau- 
tifully, and  touchingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Graaff-Reiuet, 
— Graaff  being  the  name  of  His  Excellency  Cornelius  Jacobus 
and  Reinet  that  of  his  lovely  wife.  Again,  Simon  van  der  Stell 
brought  to  these  shores  a  beauteous  dame,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Bosch,  and  hence  in  the  course  of  time  the  Cape 
was  blessed  with  the  delightful  town  of  Steilenbosch,  than 
which  no  place  in  the  colony  has  more  fruitful  gardens  or 
shadier  walks. 

Sir  James  Graham,  Knight  of  Netherby,  man  of  many 
cabinets  and  many  views,  man  also  of  "letters,"  did  not 
come  out  to  this  colony  in  18^, — was  not  the  founder  of 
Graham's  Town,  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Eastern  Capital  that  we  know  of.  We  make  this  statement 
here  because  we  are  afraid  that  as  the  "  old  settlers ''  leave 
us,  fhey  will  take  with  them  many  facts  that  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  and  because  the  past  is  already  growing  somewhat 
mythical  and  misty.  Let  all  men  know  that  the  Frontier 
metropolis  is  named  after  that  Col.  Graham,  concerning  whom 
a  brief  inscription  in  the  local  cathedral  says  that  "  he  taught 
the  Hottentots  religion,  morality  and  industry;  and  made 
them  efficient  and  active  soldiers  ;''  and  for  which  he  deserves 
to  have  his  name  associated  with  something  more  lasting 
than  a  cenotaph  in  a  city.  Other  personngcs  of  greater  or  less 
celebrity  have  given  designations  to  our  towns  or 
villages.  Wellington,  soiwentr  of  the  Iron  Duke ! 
terminus  of  the  forthcoming  L'on  Rail  I  Alexandria  ! 
Here,  again,  we  foresee  another  probable  blunder.  Childhood 
only  knows  of  one  "  house  that  Jack  built,"  so  the  world, 
unless  we  take  care  to  enlighten  it,  will  know  only  of  one 
man  after  whom  any  ])laee  can  be  called  Alexandria.  The 
excellent  little  village  of  that  name,  which  adorns  01ij)hant's 
Hook,  is,  however,  in  tended  to  do  honour  to  Alexander  Smith, 
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a  venerable  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chuch,  who  has 
won  respect  by  tlie  greatness  of  his  goodness.  Robertson, 
Murrayton  and  Frasersberg  also,  we  believe,  bear  the  name  of 
clergymen  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Bredasdorp,  Villiersdorp 
and  Jansenville  must  tell  their  own  tale,  as  also  must  Stut- 
terheim  and  the  first  half  of  Fauresmith. 

Some  uninventive  individuals  have  taken  over  some  old 
country  names  ;  thus  we  have  sorry  travesties  of  Richmond,  a 
Worcester,  a  Bedford,  aNewcastle  and  aLondon.  The  Germans 
seem  inclined  to  signalize  themselves  in  this  way.  Berlin, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Legion,  has  forsaken  the  Spree  for 
the  Buffalo,  and  Potsdam,  unfaithful  to  the  memory  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  has  exchanged  Sans  Souci  for  a  mud  hut 
and  its  "  streets  so  straight"  for  the  entanglement  of  a  KafGr 
bush.  We  shall  have  by  and  bye  a  word  or  two  to  say  about 
this  veiy  objectionable  practice. 

A  few  of  our  towns  have  received  their  names  from  some 
natural  feature  of  their  site  or  locality.  The  Western  capital 
for  instance,  is,  according  to  that  celebrated  travellei,  the 
Baron  Maunchausen,  situated  at  the  extremest  verge  of  the 
South  African  Naze,  on  which  account  it  is  styled  par-emin- 
ence— Cape  Town  ;  just  as  Middleberg,  because  it  happens 
to  lie  between  some  other  two  places,  has  declared  itself  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  terrene  world  ;  again,  Bloerafontein  is  well 
known  to  be  situated  on  the  long  lost  site  of  Eden,  a  place 
of  rivers,  open  delightsomness  and  flowery  ecstacies,  where 
every  boer  wears  a  nosegay  in  his  button -hole,  and  every 
damsel  crowns  herself  w  ith  lilies  and  circles  her  tapering  waist 
with  a  zone  of  roses  ;  while  Burghersdorp  is  the  only  place 
in  the  colony  where  the  human  being  luxuriates  in  that  width 
and  fulness  of  proportion  which  has  alwaj'S  been  the  true 
style  and  mark  of  a  genuine  Burgher  of  the  old  stock. 

Some  localities  in  the  colony  have  names  which  we  are 
unable  to  classify  or  trace  to  any  recognisable  origin. 
Theopolis  we  can  account  for,  it  was  a  mission  station. 
Lovedaje  is  the  same.  Calvinia  is  the  South  Africa  Geneva. 
Uitenhage  bears  the  name  of  the  paternal  home  and  barony 
of  a  Dutch  Commissary  General,  De  Mist.  But  Picketberg 
the  Paarl,  Wynberg,  and  Winburg,  to  these  we  confess  we 
have  not  the  key. 

Missionaries  have  taken  upon  themselves  heavy  responsi- 
bilities, in  connection  with  station  names.  Excellent  mission 
secretaries  and  treasurers,  liberal  patrons,  celebrated  minis- 
ters and  eminent  missionaries  have  had  their  cards  tacked 
on  to  a  score  or  two  of  our  outlying  kloofs  and  koppies. 
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Thus  we  have  Philippolis,  Bunisliill,  Marrayton,  Uooles- 
fountain,  Farmerfield,  Heald  Town,  Mount  Cohe,  Newlon- 
dale,  Wesleyville,  Lesseyton,  Butterwovth,  Beechamwood, 
Clarkbuiy,  Morley,  Bimtingville,  Shawbury,  and  Pahnerton, 
'  With  the  German  missionaries  especially,  sacred  names  have 
been  great  favourites.  With  the  help  of  a  lively  imagination 
the  traveller  might  go  the  round  of  the  eastern  pilgrimage 
without  leaving  the  Cape.  He  might  journey  with  Abraham 
from  Bethel  to  the  plains  of  Mam  re,  and  thence  to  Hebron  ; 
might  accompany  Lot  in  his  flight  to  Zoar ;  and,  after, 
wandering  with  Hagar  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  refresh 
himself  at  Isaac's  well  at  Reboboth.  Nor  need  he  deny 
himself  the  pleasures  of  a  sojourn  in  the  wealthy  land  of 
Goshen  ;  with  the  mighty  congregation  he  might  encamp  at 
Shiloh,  or  behold  the  hosts  of  Israel  do  battle  with  the 
Philistines  at  Ebenezer.  At  Sarapta  he  might  tarry  awhile 
with  Elisha ;  and  pay  his  homage  to  the  royal  Melchizedek, 
at  Salem.  Should  he  delight  in  gurgling  streams  and  verdant 
slopes ;  here  are  the  green  headlands  of  Carmel,  or  if  weary 
with  heat  and  dust  he  should  sigh  for  snowy  mountain  tops — 
Hermon  is  ready  for  his  adventurous  feet ;  while  Cana  and 
Enon,  Bethesda,  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  are  amongst  us  to 
complete  the  charmed  circuit  of  our  South  African  Eothen. 

Scattered  about  over  the  Frontier,  there  are  numerous 
Forts,  Posts  and  Camps,  which  might  be  catalogued,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  think  it  prudent  to  withhold  their  names  until 
they  have  reached  the  dignity  of  townships  :  excepting  these 
a  military  village  or  two,  and  a  few  advantageous  lots  of 
erven  yet  in  the  market,  we  fancy  we  have  mentioned  tlje 
names  of  all  places  in  the  colony.  Should  we  have  passed 
over  any  town  or  village,  we  beg  the  kindly  correction  of  our 
readers.  We  shall  in  iact  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
on  any  particular  connected  with  the  subject,  from  any  one 
whom  it  may  interest. 


NATIOiXAL  MUSIC— A^o  4. 


The  poet  Montgomery,  treating,  the  ca])abilitics  of  language, 
quotes  these  words  from  the  Quarterly  Beview,  The 
secret  of  using  language  is  to  use  it  from  a  J)(ll  miiid.^^ 

This  aphorism  is  equally  a})i)lical)le  to  music  as  to 
language:  it  is  the  fulness  of  the  mind  which  j^roduccs  great 
works  in  either ;  it  i.s  from  the  intensity  of  rcflcctiou  or 
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feeling  that  National  Melody  springs.  Yet  the  melody  of  the 
heart,  or  of  a  full  mind,  cannot  be  compared  with  works 
chisled  out  of  the  adamant  of  rules,  technicalities  and 
laws  of  composition,  limited  by  the  whims  or  caprices  of 
fashion,  and  somewhat  inspired  by  expected  profits,  atten- 
dant on  labour.  No  !  the  effusions  of  the  heart  are  trammelled 
by  no  law  ;  they  regard  feeling,  not  fashion  ;  they  seek  not 
gain,  but  love  ;  they  are  the  fervid  workings  of  a  "full  mind," 
wrought  up  to  overflowing — man  singing  to  man  the  inmost 
aspirations  of  his  soul,  the  raptured  thought,  the  fired  fancy 
of  genius : 

His  British  harp  its  speaking  strings  we  tried, 
The  which  with  skillful  touch  he  deftly  s  rung, 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  thoy  rung. 
Then  as  he  felt  the  Music  come  along, 
Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptar'd  hand  he  flung, 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song. 

The  genuine  effusions  of  one  heart  speak  powerfully  to 
all  hearts;  so  national  airs,  of  whatever  land  or  clime,  are  more 
easily  understood — are  more  able  and  truly  touching  than  the 
most  learned  compositions  of  the  greatest  professors.  Hence 
this  remark,  in  the  Harmonicon,  a  work  of  note—"  Those 
singular  phrases  or  progressions  of  melody,  which  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  National  music,  and  were  once 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  any  alliance  with  regular 
harmony,  are  now  becoming  common  in  the  most  scientific 
works  of  the  greatest  composers.  The  music  of  Beethoven 
and  Weber  is  full  of  them.'' 

It  has  been  insisted  that  the  leading  characteristics  of  na- 
tion, tincture  their  National  melody,  and  either  take  from  or 
add  to  its  value.  "  An  enquiry  into  National  character,"  is 
too  abstruse  a  subject  to  enter  into  at  present.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  it  exists,  and  that  on  the  same 
continent  with  the  same  climate,  the  same  sun  set  and 
sun  rise,  nation  separated  from  nation,  by  the  mere 
boundary  line  of  hills,  rivers,  lakes  or  morasses  the  border  once 
passed  a  different  government  exists,  a  different  language 
is  spoken,  different  habits,  customs,  manners,  and  even  dress. 
Further,  National  character  is  stereotyped  in  the  build,  make, 
size,  and  expression  of  the  inhabitants;  its  peculiar  bias  is 
discoverable  in  the  prevalent  modes  of  association,  conven- 
tional laws,  usages,  and  moralities;  its  standard  of  courage, 
generosity,  noble  or  ignoble  deeds,  self-confidence,  vain 
glory,  gentleness,  fear,  candour,  cunning,  confidence,  &c. 
These  give  the  tone  to  the  pulsations  i  f  the  heart — tune  its 
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melody,  while  its  value  must  be  Jfixed  by  the  barometrical 
gauge,  pride  or  vanity.  Excuse  me  giving  Byron's  definition 
of  these  vices,  which  affect  literature,  oratory,  and  music. 

In  the  beautiful  dialogue  between  the  Doge  and  his  wife 
in  Merino  Faliero — 

She  says,  "Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind. 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism." 

He,  "  Piide  !  Angiolina?  Alas  !  none  is  left  me." 

She,  "  Yes — the  same  sire  that  overthrew  the  angels,  and 
of  all  sins  most  easily  besets  mortals,  the  nearest  to  the 
angelic  nature.  The  vile  are  only  vain — the  great  are 
proud.'''' 

Chevenix  divides  the  earth  into  halves,  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  first  he  styles  the  emporium  of  Vanity,  the 
second  of  Pride. 

The  Piast  is  filled  with  pomp  parade,  show  and  glitter; 
triumphs  in  riches,  easily  gathered ;  revels  in  all  the  luxuries 
the  earth  can  produce,  corn,  wine,  oils,  perfumes,  spices, 
fruits,  silks,  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  and  precious  gems — 
gorgeous  and  splendid  externally.  Mean  and  vain  inter- 
nally the  soul  becomes  absorbed  in  selfishness ;  stripped  of 
noble  attributes,  it  grovels  in  a  phantasmagoria  of  life ;  such 
people,  such  music.  The  sweetness  of  their  melody  is  lost 
in  clatter  of  sound,  and  pathos  passion  or  feeling  is  smothered 
in  a  jangle  of  bells,  cymbals,  triangles  and  gongs. 

The  West  gives  forth  her  riches  charily — man  gathers  that 
he  sows,  reaps  that  he  labours  for — earns  by  care  and  per- 
severance— acquires  by  knowledge  and  venture — main- 
tains by  boldness  and  resolution.  Here  sterling  worth  reaps 
its  reward  ;  birth-right  its  value  ;  independence  its  nobility  of 
soul ;  generosity  its  double  gift ;  patriotism  its  nation's  thanks  ; 
and  the  people  are  proud,  so  their  music  is  replete  with 
sentiment,  pathos,  and  exalted  feeling. 

But  in  vast  continents,  containing  numerous  nations, 
although  Pride  and  Vanity  be  the  distindive  character- 
istic, yet  there  must  be  many  modifications  ;  as  the  Chinese 
arc  the  most  vain  in  the  East,  so  the  French  are  the  most 
vain  in  the  West. 

Our  authority  upon  National  Character  well  says — If  men 
and  nations  understood  each  other  ;  if  they  all  s})oke  a 
language  measurable  by  one  universal  standard,  tkerc  would 
bo  no  necessity  for  any  gluysary  to  interpret  what  they  spoke 
and  acted,  except  their  words  and  actions.  But  their 
sentiments  and  ])a&aions  are  far  more  dilferent  than  the 
idioms  by  wliich  ihey  attempt  to  cxjacss  theu).    A  feeling 
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which  thrills  throngh  every  human  heart,  in  one  region,  is 

feebly  acknowlcflgccl  in  another,  while  a  little  farther  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  a  new  scries  of  ideas,  rules  with  arbitrary 
sway.'* 

"  As  the  face  of  man  answers  to  man,"  so  the  great  traits 
of  human  nature  pervade  mankind,  modified  by  circum- 
stances ;  here  impelled  to  pride,  there  degraded  to  vanity  ; 
here  its  music  reaching  the  loftiest,  the  most  pathetic,  or  the 
wildest  strains,  there  the  clatter  of  sound  or  the  revel  of 
bacchanals. 

It  has  been  shown  before  that  the  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  nations,  all  in  greater  or  less  degree,  lived  under  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  clanish  government,  mixed  with  a 
kingly  or  princely  power.  That  Ireland  and  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  were  monarchical !  Wales  princely  ;  but  the 
Highlands,  until  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  was 
purely  patriarchal.  This  paternal  or  patriarchal  character- 
istic, then,  pei-vades  these  countries,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple modified  or  verified  by  external  circumstances,  varied 
and  even  suspended  by  the  progression  of  society — but  still 
leaving  imperishable  National  features  in  the  people.  These 
tincture  the  style  of  all  their  music,  and  stamps  them  as  of 
one  family. 

The  similarity  of  Scottish  and  Irish  music  is  so  observable, 
that  it  is  doubtful  to  which  some  of  the  most  popular  airs 
belong.  Burns  states,  I  have  met  with  a  musical  High- 
lander in  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles,  which  are  quartered 
here,  who  assures  me  he  well  remembers  his  mother  singing 
Gaelic  songs  to  both  Robin  Adair,  and  Gramachree.  They 
have  certainly  more  of  the  Scottish  than  the  Irish  taste  in 
them.  What  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  case  is,  the 
wandering  Minstrels,  Harpers  and  Pipers  used  to  go  frequent- 
ly errant  through  the  wilds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so 
some  favorite  airs  might  be  common  to  both."  If  Burns' 
theory  hold  good  in  one  case,  I  suppose  it  may  in  the  other ; 
for  the  Irish  and  Welsh  are  in  the  same  difficulty — the  fact 
is  there  is  a  family  likeness.  It  was  a  calling,  for  I  cannot 
style  it  either  a  business  or  a  profession,  that  of  Travelling 
Minstrels,  Bards,  Harpers  and  Pipers.  In  the  days  when 
literature  was  not  sown  broad  cast  over  the  land,  they  were 
the  news  carriers,  the  forerunners  of  postmen,  occasional 
bearers  of  love,  war,  scandal,  and  news,  even  from  one 
kingdom  to  another — their  persons  were  sacred,  but  we  often 
read  of  them  laying  aside  the  harp  for  the  sword.  Scott  gives 
us    an  account  of  one   of  the  border  Minstrels,  called 
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"  Rattling  roaring  Willie,"  who  bequeathed  his  name  to  a 
sweet  Lowland  air.  While  drinking  at  Newnul,  upon  Teviot, 
about  live  miles  above  Hawick,  Willie  chances  to  quarrel 
with  one  of  his  own  profession,  who  was  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  odd  name  of  Sweet  Milky  from  a  place  on  Rule 
Water,  so  called.  They  retired  to  a  meadow  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Teviot  to  decide  the  contest  with  their  swords,  and 
Sweet  Milk  was  killed  on  the  spot — Willie  was  hanged  at 
Jedburgh,  where  they  allege  they  hang  the  culprit  first,  and 
try  }  im  afterwards. 

There  is  a  pretty  tale  in  the  history  of  the  Troubadours  as  to 
the  discovery  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  imprisoned  by 
Henry  of  Germany.  Blondel,  a  Minstrel,  "  having  travelled 
over  all  the  European  continent  to  learn  the  history  of  his 
beloved  patron,  who  was  a  poet,  it  appears,  as  well  as  a  hero 
— accidently  got  intelligence  of  a  certain  Castle  in  Germany, 
where  a  prisoner  of  distinction  was  confined,  and  guarded 
with  great  vigilance.  Persuaded  by  a  secret  impulse  that 
this  prisoner  was  the  king  of  England,  the  Minstrel  repaired 
to  the  place.  But  the  gates  of  the  Castle  were  shut  against 
him,  and  he  could  oDtain  no  information  relative  to  the  name 
or  quality  of  the  unhappy  person  it  secured. 

"  In  this  extremity  he  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient 
for  making  the  desired  discoveiy.  He  chanted  with  a  loud 
voice  some  verses  of  a  song  which  had  been  composed  partly 
by  himself,  partly  by  Richard  ;  and  to  his  unspeakable  joy 
on  making  a  pause,  he  heard  it  re-echoed  and  continued  by 
the  Royal  captive." 

I  imagine  there  were  three  distinct  kinds  of  Minstrels — 
1st.  Those  belonging  to  Ecclesiastical  establishments,  who 
possessed  the  highest  rank,  and  were  richly  provided.  VVarton 
states  their  pay  to  be  even  higher  than  the  priests  of  the 
Church.  2nd.  Noble  or  Baronial.  These  resided  with  their 
lords,  and  were  part  of  the  household.  3rd.  Wandering 
sometimes,  I  fear,  Vagabond  Minstrels,  who  roamed  the  land 
from  house  to  house,  cariying  their  budgets  of  ballads  which 
they  su'^g  and  accompanied  on  instruments  to  a  people  who 
had  small  means  to  fill  up  their  leisure  houses.  As  was  his 
fame,  so  was  his  passport,  either  to  the  halls  and  boards  of  the 
proud  baron,  or  to  the  lowly  farm-ingle.  He  strung  his  harp 
in  festal  halls  to 

Lords  and  Ladies  gay," 
or  in  the  villages  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  to 
'*  Lads  and  lasses  dancing  on  the  green." 
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"  Various  and  stran^jfe  was  the  long-winded  tale. 

And  Halls  and  Knights  and  featsof  arms  displayed, 
Of  merry  swains  who  quaff  the  nut  brown  ale, 
And  sing  enamour  d  of  the  nut  brown  maid. 

The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade, 

Or  hags  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood, 
And  ply  in  cave  the  unutterable  trade, 

Midst  fiends  and  spectres  quencl)  the  moon  in  blood, 
Yel  in  the  midnight  storm  or  ride  the  infuriate  flood. 

These  wandering  bards  not  only  sung,  but  composed  both 
ballads  and  melodies ;  they  traversed  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland — the  Highlands  were  too  barren 
and  poor  to  win  their  regard.  So  their  music,  as  their  lan- 
guage, bears  a  strong  affinity.  The  last  of  the  race  in 
Scotland  was  an  old  infirm  man,  named  Nicol  Burn.  There 
is  only  one  of  his  songs  extant,  called  "  Leader,  Haughs  and 
Yarrow"  He  concludes  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age  : 

"  But  Minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 
His  grief  while  life  endureth, 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age. 
That  fleeting  time  procureth. 

For  many  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 
Where  blyth  fawk  rend  nae  sorrow. 

With  Homer  that  dwell  on  Leader-side, 
And  Scott  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow." 

When  this  man  died  is  not  known,  although  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  of  the  Border  Minstrel. 

Carolan,  one  of  the  greatest  and  last  of  Ireland's  Bards, 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  died  blind  at  a  great  age  in  the  18th 
centuiy.  It  is  to  such  men,  I  imagine,  that  Wales  and 
I: eland  are  indebted,  mainly,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
existing  national  music;  while  the  Lowland  music  of  Scotland, 
I  judge,  received  a  great  number  of  airs  from  non-profes- 
sionals, trained  by  the  scattered  band  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary.  But  upon  this  subject  let  us  listen  to  the  high 
authority  of  Moore,  always  making  allowance  for  his  invete- 
rate prejudices  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

"  Though  much  has  been  said  of  the  antiquity  of  our 
music,  it  is  certain  that  the  finest  and  most  popular  airs  are 
modern.  Perhaps  we  may  look  no  further  than  the  last 
disgraceful  century  for  the  origin  of  most  of  those  wild  and 
melancholy  strains,  which  were  at  once  the  offspring  and 
solace  of  grief,  and  which  were  applied  to  the  mind,  as 
music  was  formerly  to  the  body,  (decantare  loca  dolentia;. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  Scotch  popular 
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airs  are  as  old  as  iTie  middlo  of  the  IGth  century ;  and  thongh 
musical  antiquaries  refer  us  for  some  of  our  melodies  to  so 
early  a  period  as  the  5th  century,  1  am  persuaded  there  are 
few  of  a  civilized  description  which  can  claim  quite  so 
ancient  a  date  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  allows  to  the  Scotch,  &c. 

"  By  some  of  the  archaeologists  it  has  been  imagined  that 
the  Irish  were  early  acquainted  with  counterpoint,  and  they 
endeavour  to  support  this  conjecture  by  a  well  known  passage 
in  Giraldus,  where  he  dilates  with  such  elaborate  praise 
upon  the  beauties  of  our  national  minstrelsy.  But  the  terms 
of  this  eulogy  are  too  vague,  too  deficient  in  technical 
accuracy  to  prove  that  even  Giraldus  himself  knew  anything 
of  the  artifice  of  counterpoint,  &c.,  &c.  Yet,  I  believe  it  is 
conceded  in  general  by  the  learned,  that  however  grand  and 
pathetic  the  melody  of  the  ancients  may  have  been,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  modern  science  to  trausmit 
"  the  light  of  song"  through  the  variegating  prisui  of 
harmony. 

"  Indeed,  the  irregular  scale  of  the  early  Irish,  (in  which, 
as  in  the  music  of  Scotland,  the  interval  of  the  fourth  is 
wanting,)  must  have  furuished  but  wild  and  refractory  works 
for  the  harmonist.  It  was  only  when  the  invention  of  Guido 
began  to  be  known,  and  the  powers  of  the  harp  were 
enlarged  by  additional  strings,  that  our  melodies  took  the 
sweet  character  which  interests  us  at  present ;  and  while  the 
Scotch  persevered  in  the  old  mutilation  of  the  scale,  our 
music  became  gradually  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint.  Again,  another  lawless  pecu- 
liarity of  our  music  is  the  frequency  of  what  composers  call 
consecutive  fifths;  but  this  is  an  irregularity  which  can 
hardly  be  avoided  by  persons  not  very  conversant  with  the 
rules  of  composition." 

Moore  is  certainly  high  authority  in  national  music  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  difliculties  in  harmonizing  Scottish 
melody,  Haydn,  Urbani,  Pleyel  and  Clark,  have  shown 
that  in  the  hands  of  masters  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is 
capable  of  being  accomplished  with  exquisite  elFect.  I  have 
often  thought  that  llaydn,  the  master  of  melody,  from  his 
knowledge  of  Scottish  music,  enriched  his  matchless  concep- 
tions with  it,  Moore  says — '*!  have  been  told  there  are  instances 
in  Haydn  of  an  undisguised  succession  of  fifths,  and 
Mr.  Shield  in  his  introduction  to  harmony,  seems  to  intimate 
that  Handel  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  irregularity."  I 
suspect  such  men  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  irregularity  in 
music,  except  to  produce  certain  effects. 
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The  travelling-minstrels,  I  allnded  to,  I  tliink  pcrvadef), 
England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  more  than  Scotland,  where 
they  were  mostly  to  be  found  on  the  English  border.  The 
interior  of  this  country  was  visited  by  a  description  of 
beggar,  ballad-singer  and  h  indy-inan,  called  a  Gaberlunzie, 
who  lived  upon  the  public,  doing  odd  jobs,  carrying  messages, 
fetching  news,  and  in  the  evening  amusing  tlie  people  with 
wondrous  tales,  singing  ballads,  or  playing  on  his  fhile, 
pipes  or  violin.  The  Gaberlunzie  always  commanded  free 
quarters,  and  generally  a  hearty  welcome.  James  the  5th, 
has  written  a  clever  song  description  of  a  young  gallant,  who 
assumed  the  garb  carrying  off  a  young  lady,  who  seemed 
more  willing  to  fly  than  her  mother  was  to  part  with  her. 

And  O  !  quo'lie  and  ye  were  as  black, 
As  e'er  the  crown  o'  my  daddy's  hat, 

'Tis  I  wad  lay  tliee  on  my  back, 
And  awa  wi'  me  thou  shou'd  gang. 

And  O  !  qno'she,  an'  I  were  as  white, 
As  e'er  the  snaw  that  lay  on  the  dike, 

I'd  clad  me  braw  and  lady-like, 
And  awa  wi'  tlice  [  wa'd  gang. 

This  song,  like  the  most  of  these  ditties,  is  very  long 
indeed.  These  songs  were  tales,  histories,  or  descriptions  of 
events,  written  to  excite  the  attention  of  sleepy  audiences,  the 
melody  suited  to  the  continuous  recital.  Few  of  these 
ballads  are  extant,  but  what  remains  to  us  are  more  famous 
for  story  than  melody — such  as  Chevy  Chase,  Johnnie 
Anifistrong,  Robin  Hood,  Gille  Morice,  and  others.  When  I 
was  very  young,  I  recollect  seeing  what  were  called  the 
King's  beggars  or  gowns'  men.  They  gave  me  a  good  idea 
of  the  ancient  Gaberlunzie — they  fidHlled  alibis  duties  in 
talcs,  song,  and  news,  only  they  were  licensed  sturdy 
beggars,  clothecl  in  long  wollen  blue  gowns,  with  large 
leaden  badges  on  their  breast,  which  they  received  from  the 
King  as  the  warrant  of  their  calling  ;  but  to  none  of  these 
bastard  minstrels  do  I  conceive  is  Scotland  indebted  for  her 
beautiful  Lowland  airs. 

We  have  heard  that  both  Moore  and  Pinkerton  are  of 
opinion  that  Lowland  Scottish  music  was  the  work  of  the 
1 7th  and  18th  centuries  ;  and  from  all  I  have  leariicd,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  both  airs  and  songs  were  the 
effusions  of  a  musical  and  poetical  people,  living  in  times  of 
intense  excitement,  when  the  ])assious  of  crithusiusm,  fancy, 
imagination,  and  patriotism,  were  stretched  to  the  mind's 
limits,  finding  vent  in  poesy  and  nelody. 
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Only  those  who  have  been  in  a  country  distracted  by  civil 
war,  can  form  even  an  abstract  idea  of  the  infinite  evils 
attending  it,  and  the  lengthened  train  of  bitter  animosities 
which  linger  through  all  grades  of  the  people.  The  imme- 
diate effects  are,  as  in  all  wars,  the  -wanton  waste  and, 
destruction  of  property,  the  stoppage  of  all  the  channels 
supplying  the  means  of  support  or  existence  ;  Idoodshed 
rapine,  violence  and  cruelty;  but  crowning  all  these  miseries 
a  nation  divided  against  itself  becomes  a  nation  of  maniacs, 
fury  taking  the  place  of  reason,  ruthlessness  of  mercy — hatred 
of  love — implacability  of  pity — distraction  of  patriotism. 
The  bonds  of  society  are  not  only  riven,  but  the  very  elements 
of  union  are  destroyed  ;  friendship  is  blindfolded,  relation- 
ship quenched — opinions  cannot  be  maintained  by  reason, 
they  must  be  supported  by  force — differences  cannot  be 
healed  by  mediation,  they  must  be  wiped  out  with  blood. 
All  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  and  women  are  infected  with 
the  delirium,  which  ceases  not  with  peace,  but  for  years  linger 
intermittently  harassing  the  communion  of  the  people. 

I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  the  expiring  animosities  of 
the  civil  war  in  Scotland  in  1745,  when  after  a  peace  of  60 
years,  the  terms  Jacobite  and  Whig  were  used  with  no  little 
bitterness,  and  the  songs  of  the  rival  parties  were  sung  with 
the  full  zest  ol  partisans. 

T  shall  relate  as  illustrative  of  the  violence  of  feeling  two 
well  authenticated  stories.  A  rich  Highland  laird  and  his 
lady,  had  very  high  vv(;rds  about  the  propriety  of  joining  the 
pretender  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  reinforcing  him  with 
their  clan, — the  laird  determined  he  would,  the  lady  that  he 
should  not.  The  clan  assembled,  he  ordered  his  jack  boots 
and  harness  to  be  brought  to  him.  The  lady,  offered  to  deck 
him  for  the  f^eld.  Before  tendering  the  boots  she  poured  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  into  them,  which  saved  the  estate 
from  confiscation,  as  the  scalded  laird  could  not  go,  and 
without  him  the  clan  w  ould  not  go. 

When  the  war  terminated,  a  very  strict  search  was  made' 
in  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  lairds,  to  discover  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobites.  A  party  of  soldiers  surrounded  the  castle 
of  a  laird,  who  was  hidden  by  his  lady  under  a  very  large 
low  bed,  where  it  was  hardly  ])ossible  for  man  to  lie.  The 
soldiery  did  not  stand  upon  nuich  ceremony,  so  the  officer 
went  straight  into  my  lady's  bed  room.  After  a  fruitless  search, 
finding  he  could  not  get  below  the  bed,  he  thrust  his  sword 
under  it,  when  the  lady  turned  on  him,  and  with  the  most 
commanding  voice,  called  to  him — "  Take  care,  Sir  ! — If  you 
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break  ought  there,  I'll  let  the  snn  and  moon  be  seen  through 
you  before  you  leave  the  castle." — The  laird  escaped  to 
France. 

Moore  remarks — "  Indeed,  to  the  power  which  music  must 
always  have  possessed  over  the  minds  of  a  people  so  ardent 
and  susceptible,  the  stimulus  of  persecution  was  not  wanting 
to  quicken  our  taste  into  enthusiasm  ;  the  charms  of  song 
were  ennobled  with  the  glories  of  martyrdom,  and  the  acts 
against  minstrels  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  8th  and  Elizabeth, 
were  as  successful,  I  doubt  not,  in  making  my  countrymen 
musicians,  as  ihe  penal  laws  have  been  in  keeping  them 
Catholics." 

So  I  would  remark,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  barbarities 
and  cmel  enactments,  perpetrated  to  strike  terror  into,  and 
control  the  Scotch  and  Welsh,  engendered  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  which  long  held  these  States  in  division,  yet, 
fostered  the  muses  in  chanting  "  the  light  of  other  days." 

History  records  the  deeds  of  one  Flora  McDonald;  but 
the  foolish  acts  of  parliament  against  Catholics,  and  Highland 
dress  and  customs,  made  a  host  of  Flora  McDonalds,  who 
lived  unknown,  but  bequeathed  their  spirit  to  their  offspring; 
in  some  it  spent  itself  in  Patriotism,  others  in  Oratori- 
cal defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people — others  in  cherishing 
the  growth  of  their  country's  intellect — others  in  recording 
the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
their  country,  in  prose,  poety  and  music. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  the  science  of 
composition  to  show  the  distinctive  differences  in  Irish, 
Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Highland  Melt)dy  ;  I  have  gone  more 
by  my  ear,  but  the  family  likeness  is  so  strong,  that  in  some 
airs  it  is  impossible  to  fix  to  which  country  they  do  belong, 
particularly  in  slow,  solemn,  or  pathetic  tunes,  except  f''ora 
tradition,  but  in  quick  airs  the  difference  is  better  marked. 
The  Highland  dances  are  of  a  more  precise  orderly  measure, 
while  the  Irish  and  Welsh  are  of  a  rattling  roistering 
character. 

I  conclude  with  some  remarks  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Kames,  upon  National  music :— '*  In  old  times,  every  nation 
had  bards  before  writing  was  common.  Men  naturally  relish 
stories  of  their  own  s))ecies,  and  it  enhances  greatly  the 
pleasure  to  have  such  stories  put  into  such  a  measure  as 
to  be  accompanied  with  music  ;  a  plain  song  to  that  kind 
was  agreeable  ;  it  was  enchanting  when  the  voice  was  ac- 
companied with  the  harp,  or  other  musical  instrument.  It 
required  an  ear,  a  voice  and  skill  in  instrumental  music  to 
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excel  in  such  perfoniiances — talents  wliicb  fall  to  the  share 

of  few ;  hence  the  profession  of  a  bard  was  in  great  request, 
and  an  essential  member  at  every  festival,  and  in  every 
meeting  for  amusement." 


JEROMR  PATUROT,  HOSl  ER&NATIONAL  GUARD.^ 

Chapter  1. 


Since  the  death  of  my  uncle,  our  trade  became  every  day 
more  extended.  The  house  was  ancient,  and  well  built,  but 
it  wanted  tlie  elegance  and  freshness  which  belongs  to  youth. 
Malvina  brought  tliis  element.  The  old  sign  gave  place  to  a 
ne  w  one  ;  the  name  over  the  door  glistened  in  gold,  mahog- 
any took  the  place  of  walnut  in  the  counters  and  the  shelves, 
and  gas  replaced  the  oil  which  from  time  immemoi'ial  had 
lighted  the  shop.  The  reform  extended  even  to  the  employ- 
ees, all  who  had  passed  forty  years  vvcre  discharged,  and 
others  were  engaged  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  who  wore 
beards  of  the  most  approved  cut. 

Mnlvina  had  the  genius  of  discovery  ;  she  loved  the 
original,  thus  our  show  rooms  becarhe  on  her  part  the  subject 
of  learned  study.  What  surjirises  did  she  not  manage  ! 
What  resources  !  What  inexhaustible  inventions  !  If  the 
trades  were  not  generally  ungratehil,  Madame  Pa turot  would, 
at  the  time  T  write,  rejoice  in  a  stattie  to  her  honour ;  but 
artists  are  so  little  encouraged  in  France  !  Before  Madame 
Paturot  where  was  the  cotton  pantaloon  ?  Where  was  the 
flannel  waistcoat?  Sad  to  say,  in  the  mere  germ  of  their 
existence.  There  wore  indeed  shapeless  envelopes,  oma- 
mented  with  fabulous  buttons,  and  these,  V)y  a  strange  abuse 
of  words,  were  called  flannel  waistcoats  ;  the  grey  capes  of 
our  soldiers  are  objects  of  art  in  comparison !  Malvina 
brought  the  flannel  waistcoat  from  this  rudimentary  condi- 
tion ;  she  ameliorated  the  general  disposition  of  this  vest- 
ment, and  put  it  in  harmony  with  tljc  luunan  frame.  Hitherto 
only  white  flannel  had  been  known.  Sh(^  brought  coloured 
flannels  into  fashion,  and  gave  them  hygeanic  ])roperties. 
Each  colour  had  a  particular  virtjio,  rose  for  the  niala<lies  of 
the  chest,  violet  for  affections  of  tlie  stomach,  bhie  for  disor- 
ders of  the  liver,  and  yellou  for  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
sick  ])ut  them  on  and  believed  themselves  hair  cured  :  ima- 
gination is  such  a  good  doctor  ! 

*  Translated  from  tlie  Flinch  for  tlie  "  E.  P.  Magazine." 
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Madame  Paturot  cultivated  another  speciality,  as  they  say 
in  the  commercial  idium  ;  she  brouglit  to  [lerfection  that  pad 
of  pads,  tho  Maiilol — the  honour  and  the  pride  of  hosiers. 
The  public  who,  under  the  thousand  jets  of  gas  at  the  Opera, 
abandons  itself  to  the  worship  of  the  form,  are  ignorant  of 
the  perfidies  of  cotton  and  wadding,  whose  contours  are 
dwelt  upon  by  its  admiring  eye.  They  have  no  suspicion  ot 
the  stratagems,  the  illusions  of  the  Maillot,  and  are  contented 
with  what  they  enjoy, — the  unfortunates  !  They  believe  in 
chimerical  calves  and  like  deceits.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
cushions  and  trimmings  !  A  sculptor  takes  a  block  of  marble 
and  rounds  it  into  graceful  forms  ;  a  hosier  has  a  harder  task, 
they  give  him  a  broomstick  to  make  a  Venus.  Madame 
Paturot  excelled  in  this  art  ;  she  had  the  eye  of  a  statuary. 
The  chorography  of  the  Opera  had  no  secrets  from  her;  none 
knew  better  the  true  from  the  I'alse  ;  on  the  most  superficial 
examination  a  subject  was  judged  ;  Malvinatook  the  measure. 

"One  inch  and  a  half  of  hollow,"  said  she,  "two  inches,  three 
inches"  !  It  was  infallible,  the  Maillot  was  stutFed  up  to  the 
measure,  and  the  scene  at  the  Opera  had  a  model  the  more. 
How  many  goddesses  and  gods  have  been  trimmed  and 
finished  at  one  shop  ?  how  many  an  Antinous  has  received 
this  necessary  preparation,  how  many  nymphs  of  the  ballet 
have  petitioned  for  this  addition  to  the  gifts  of  nature  !  Our 
Maillots  have  left  their  traces  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  they  are  still  cited  for  the  merit  of  perspective 
and  the  perfection  of  model. 

In  these  conditions  the  success  of  our  establishment  knew 
no  limit.  I  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  retail  tradesmen 
in  the  city.  My  receipts  rose  to  a  million  francs  a  year. 
Besides  solid  custom  left  m^  by  my  uncle,  I  had  obtained 
another  more  elegant  and  distinguished.  Beautiful  countesses, 
stately  duchesses  besieged  my  rooms.  I  was  the  fashion. 
The  inventories  of  the  31st  December  increased  every  year 
in  value,  and  my  fortune  increased  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
One  can  hardly  have  an  idea  of  what  might  be  made  of  trade 
in  Paris,  when  the  custom  is  in  the  first  line,  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  are  added  every  year  to 
the  capital.  It  is  too  much,  really  too  much  !  Here  is  a 
magistrate,  a  president  of  the  tribunal,  who  touches  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  huiidred  francs,  and  the  fortunes  of  a 
district  are  al  the  mercy  of  his  integrity  !  Here  is  a  soldier, 
a  brave  and  loyal  officer,  a  captain,  who  for  forty  years  has 
made  to  hi^  country  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  and  life,  he 
retires  with  twelve  buuilred  hmc&  of  ^jeusion  I    There  is  a 
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Worthy  curate  who  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  help  the  poor  out  of  that !  And  a  Hosier, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  social  functions,  receives  a  hundred 
times  more  than  a  president  of  tribunal,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  times  more  than  a  curate.  At  this  rate  the  cotton 
cap  holds  a  high  rank  in  our  remuneratory  scale ;  it  is  not 
vanquished  by  the  cachuca  of  the  danseuse,  nor  by  the  ut 
from  the  chest  of  the  tenor.  I  was  then  one  of  these  high 
barons  of  retail  trade.  People  do  not  sufficiently  reckon  on 
the  power  which  attaches  to  this  estate,  in  it  resides  a  portion 
of  the  life  of  Paris.  The  destinies  of  the  world  hang  more 
than  is  imagined  on  the  interesting  population  which  occupies 
the  ground  floors  of  the  capital.  Invasions  and  revolutions 
do  not  go  on  without  them  ;  they  must  in  all  things  agree 
with  their  passions,  with  their  prejudices,  with  their  interests. 
At  one  time  they  supported  the  Cossacs,  who  present  d 
themselves  as  patrons  to  their  trade  ;  but  when  these  exotics 
had  no  more  metal  to  throw  on  the  counters  of  our  shops,  on 
the  tables  of  our  coffee  houses,  or  in  the  temples  of  debauch- 
ery, they  became  again  in  the  eyes  of  the  patentees, 
ferocious  enemies,  beings  denuded  of  all  civilization. 

The  Parisian  tradesman  takes  his  part  for  and  against  in 
all  great  movements.  He  was  with  the  liberals  against  the 
restoration,  he  declared  himself  against  the  insurrection  after 
the  revolution  of  July.  As  a  general  rule,  retail  trade 
demands  before  all  things,  prosperity  of  the  market,  and 
safety  of  the  bank.  When  things  prosper,  it  is  of  the  oppo- 
sition, when  they  do  not,  it  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of 
government. 

If  the  three  days  had  lasted  eight  days,  it  would  have 
turned  itself  towards  Charles  the  Tenth.  All  that  troubles 
the  horizon  of  the  shop  front  is  insupj^ortable  to  it;  it  does 
not  pardon  an  opinion  which  obliges  it  precipitately  to  close 
its  shutters.  The  favour  of  the  Parisian  tradesman  is  an 
infallible  political  thermometer ;  there  is  little  chance  of 
success  for  the  cause  which  he  does  not  adopt,  and  that 
which  he  abandons  is  more  than  compromised.  The  level 
of  the  pavement  belongs  to  him,  and  the  pavement  in  Paris, 
is  the  empire. 

This  world  of  ingenious  activity  would  be  a  curious  study. 
If  I  had  not  to  recount  my  own  history,  perhaps,  I  would 
attempt  it.  In  following  this  recital  some  elements  will  be 
found.  Ah  una  disce  oinnes.  From  the  spectacle  of  the 
ambitions  and  sufferings  of  a  hosier,  one  may  -be  initiated 
into  tlic  secret  of  these  existences,  which  open  two  roads 
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towards  greatness,  the  ballot  and  the  national  guard.  With- 
out doubt,  all  retail  traders  do  not  carry  their  views  so  high, 
but  the  more  you  advance  toward  ihe  respectable  classes,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  candidates  from  Chandlers,  Spinners, 
Bankers,  Millers  and  Druggists.  In  this  sense  what  I  shall 
recount  will  be  political  Since  I  had  been  decidedly  fixed 
in  the  quarter,  where  my  ancestors  had  achieved  the  knitting 
and  selling  of  cotton  stockings,  I  had  been  incorporated 
ill  a  company  of  the  national  guard.  This  institution  did  not 
enjoy  a  great  popularity,  owing  to  the  writers,  but  the  trade 
of  Paris  took  no  notice  either  of  the  sarcasms  or  repugnances 
of  literature  ;  it  resigned  itself  to  the  fatigues  of  service,  and 
comprehended  the  advantages  which  attached  to  it.  The 
right  to  name  a  corporal  did  not  seem  too  dearly  bought  by 
some  watchful  nights,  and  it  was  proud  to  give  itself  captains, 
whose  persons  were  not  very  capable  of  being  formed  in  a 
line.  And  then  what  is  a  guard  day  but  a  diversion  ?  They 
breakfast  at  a  mess,  they  sleep  on  a  camp  bed — 
march  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  charge  refractory  dogs,  and 
watch  over  the  repose  of  His  Majesty.  What  more  noble 
employment  for  the  time  and  intelligence  of  a  man  !  When 
they  come  home  with  their  eyes  half  shut,  and  their  panta- 
loons spotted  with  mud,  they  cannot  say  with  the  Roman 
emperor  that  they  have  lost  a  day. 

1  had  hardly  served  two  months  in  my  company,  when  I 
found  myself  possessed  of  a  certain  influence.  Malvina  had 
a  care  in  order  to  make  my  guard  days  as  agreeable  as 
possible,  to  choose  our  tradespeople  from  among  the  soldiers, 
whose  elbows  I  had  to  keep  in  a  line.  Our  butcher,  our 
baker,  our  milkman,  our  wine  merchant,  our  apothecary, 
our  grocer,  were  of  the»conipany ;  and  in  the  manners  of 
these,  the  consideration  which  is  attached  to  the  master  of 
an  expensive  household  was  apparent.  Another  piece  of 
good  fortune  happened  to  me, — I  made  a  conquestof  one  ser- 
gei^nt-major  ;  his  name  was  Oscar.  He  was  a  painter,  and 
had  exposed  in  the  academy  an  omelet  of  five  herbs,  which 
he  decorated  with  the  name  of  landscape.  Oscar  and  I 
were  companions  on  the  field.  1  spoke  to  him  of  Victor 
Hugo  ;  he  talked  to  me  of  M.  Delacroix.  He  belonged  to  the 
long-haired  school,  and  professed  esthetic  doctrines  like  my 
own. 

I  presented  Oscar  to  Malvina,  and  then  he  became  an 
inhabitant  of  the  house — an  inseparable  friend.  Insidious 
Oscar  !  But  then  I  knew  of  no  other  desert  than  an  unkempt 
beard — symbol  of  a  school  worse  combed. 
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Now,  when  1  tliiiiU  of  it,  I  cannot  account  for  the  empire 
which  this  fascinating  serpent  exercised  over  me,  and  the 
part  that  he  pUiyed  in  my  destiny.  Oscar  was  an  original, 
it  is  true  ;  he  lavished  on  my  little  one  nuts  which  he  cracked 
on  the  counter  ;  he  undertook  the  portrait  of  Madame  Paturot 
with  more  temerity  than  happiness ;  but  all  this  does  not 
explain  to  me  how  this  man  was  the  master  in  my  house  for 
three  years. 

When  I  quitted  the  life  of  adventurers  for  the  life  of  indus- 
try, I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  be  a  hosier,  pure  and 
simple,  in  the  plainest  and  calmest  acceptation  of  the  word. 
I  \vould  finish  as  in  a  novel,  live  content,  have  children 
enough,  amass  ])lenty  of  money.  My  tlreams  extended  to  a 
rich  and  fruitful  farm,  where  1  would  end  my  days  ;  I  hesi- 
tated only  between  Normandy  and  Touraine.  I  saw  myself 
a  fat  farmer,  and  Malviua  smiled  at  the  thought  of  feeding 
with  her  hand  a  flock  of  poultry.  Ah  \^  ell !  Oscar  despoiled 
these  illusions;  a  long  haired  adventurer  crossed  my  life,  and 
I  saw  myself  launched  anew  in  the  region  of  storms. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  at  tlie  end  of  a  fortnight's  acv^uaint- 
ance  Oscar  was  already  iliou  and  ihee  with  mc,  lilvc  a  friend 
of  twenty  years.  He  look  me  to  his  studio,  where  I  was 
surprised  at  the  abuse  of  yellow  and  green.  He  came  to  all 
our  parties  ;  invited  hiniyelf  regularly  to  dine  with  us,  and 
hung  my  rooms  with  all  the  landscapes  of  spinach  and  butter, 
which  he  could  not  get  rid  of.  I  paid  for  handsome  frames^ 
to  give  him  the  honour  of  a  ]:)ermanent  exhibition. 

Malvina  thought  at  first  that  this  gentleman  was  a  bore, 
but  she  finished  by  becoming  used'  to  his  chatter  and  his 
disordered  beard.  Oscar  amused  her  and  me  ;  must  I  say  it  ? 
he  governed  me  by  the  force  ol*  his  assurance. 

It  was  apropos  of  the  National  Guard  that  he  first 
unmasked  his  batteries.  I  did  my  duty  as  a  good  and  zealous 
soldier,  without  pretending  to  anything  more  ;  exercising  my 
musket  and  mounting  guard  with  an  exemplary  punctuality. 
Oscar  would  not  leave  mc  in  ihis  honourable  but  obscure 
condition.  He  knew  doubtless  to  what  weakness  I  was  subject, 
and  what  spark  could  excite  in  my  spirit  an  imprudent 
ambition.  It  was  on  this  side  he  attacked  me.  One  day 
when  lie  had  come  to  the  gnaid  house,  where  his  wit  and  his 
originality  procured  him  a  numerous  auditory,  he  placed, 
himself  before  me,  and,  crossing  his  arms  with  a  look  of  pro- 
found ecsiacy. 

"  Jerome  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  you  have 
the  very  air  ol  Napokoii 
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**  Go  away,  Oscar,  with  your  nonsense.** 

"  No,  on  my  honour,  it  is  all  the  talk  of  the  other.  Go- 
bert  of  the  Circus  is  not  more  Napoleon  than  thou.  Thou 
should'st  certainly  have  the  bump  of  military  genius.** 

"Always  merry  ;  the  droll!"  I  answered. 

Oscar  would  not  give  up ;  he  passed  his  hand  over  my 
skull,  and  discovered  the  protuberance  of  the  w^arrior.  Dur- 
ing this  incident,  the  soldiers  of  the  company  were  group- 
ed around  us — some  laughing,  others  serious.  The  ser- 
geant-major made  them  feel  my  head,  analyse  the  cut 
ot  my  face,  and  proved  to  them,  without  contradiction,  that 
1  had  Napoleon  in  the  nose,  in  the  lips,  in  the  expression. 
When  he  had  finished  his  illustration, 

"  Comrades,*'  said  he,  "  we  have  for  a  captain  an  oyster 
merchant ;  it  is  degrading  to  the  company  to  have  no  epau- 
lettes but  moluscs.  Hert  is  a  candidate  who  has  the  eyes 
of  Napoleon  himself ;  he  is  our  man.  Let  him  who  is  dead 
at  St.  Helena  approve  our  choice — he  will  bless  the  head  of 
the  column.    Long  live  Captain  Paturot." 

"  Long  live  Captain  Paturot,**  repeated  the  ten  furnishers 
of  the  house. 

It  was  thus  that  Oscar  improvised  my  first  candidature. 
(To  he  continued)* 


EVILS  OF  OVER-PASTURAQE. 

BY  R.  N.  RUBRIDGE,  M.B. 


The  great  increase  in  the  production  of  Wool  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  high  estimation  it  is 
obtaining  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  have  perhaps  fixed  the 
attention  of  speculators  and  well-wishers  of  the  country  too 
exclusively  to  sheep  breeding.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  evils  of  over-pasturage,  and  to 
suggest  means  by  which  they  may  be  obviated. 

Sir  Thos.  Lyell  says  that  Spain  is  fast  being  ruined  by  its 
large  flocks  of  Merinos — he  describes  changes  which  the 
country  has  undergone,  similar  to  those  noted  by  the  occu- 
piers of  recently  settled  districts  in  this  country.  Sheep, 
it  is  well  known,  crop  the  grass  close ;  and  in  dry  and  sandy 
soils,  pull  it  up  by  the  roots — thus  laying  the  soil  bare,  and 
exposing  it  to  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains.  More- 
over, sheep  tread  much  in  the  same  tracks,  and  thus  form 
little  paths  which  serve  as  drains  to  convey  the  water  away 
rapidly  from  the  surface  into  the  brooks,  which,  swollen 
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into  temporary  rivers,  wash  away  the  sedges  that  impeded 
their  course.  The  consequences  of  this  too  rapid  drainage 
of  the  bared  soil  are,  that  little  water  sinks  in  to  nourish  the 
roots  of  the  grasses  and  useful  plants,  and  less  soaks  through 
the  soil  to  replenish  the  springs, — so  that  in  many  over- 
worked farms  some  of  the  springs  no  longer  yield  so  much 
water  as  they  formerly  did,  while  others  have  entirely 
failed.  The  dcEBtruction  of  the  grass  and  small  bushes,  and  the 
quick  drainage  prevent  the  retention  of  the  water  on  the 
surface,  and  its  slow  but  continuous  evaporation,  thus  pro- 
bably diminishing  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls.  The 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  smaller  streams,  undergo  a  change. 
In  former  times,  the  sedges  and  long  grass  which  grew  on 
the  sides  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Zeekoe  and  Sunday's 
Rivers  afforded  cover  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  buffalo, — whereas  now  a  spring-buck  could  scarce 
hide  himself.  A  farmer  is,  or  lately  was,  living,  who  had  seen 
palmiets  in  the  Sunday's  River,  above  Graatf  Reinet,  where 
numerous  large  holes  of  water  occurred  in  its  bed.  Those 
who  have  not  visited  districts  either  more  recently  occupied, 
or  less  pastured  by  sheep,  can  scarce  believe  that  the  Sun- 
day's and  Fish  Rivers,  which  now  flow  in  such  deep  chan- 
nels, formerly  ran  almost  level  with  their  banks,  which  were 
fringed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sedge  and  palraiet.  Ano- 
ther evil  resulting  from  over-pasturage  is,  that  the  useless 
plants — such  as  the  rhinoster-bosch — not  being  cropped  by 
the  sheep,  matures  its  seed,  while  the  roots  of  the  edible 
plants  are  pulled  up,  and  that  the  former  prevails  in  such 
abundance  as  seriously  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
land.  Many  farms  have  been  so  injured  by  the  operation 
of  these  causes,  that  the  stock  has  died  in  such  numbers  as 
to  compel  the  farmer  to  abandon  his  place.  A  few  years'  rest 
suffices  to  restore  their  fertility. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wool- 
growing  capabilities  of  the  country  are  not  unlimited,  and 
that  in  the  longer  pastured  districts  they  have  probably 
not  far  from  reached  their  bounds,  unless  some  means  of 
increasing  them  can  be  adopted. 

The  means  most  effectual  will  be  such  as  tend  to  counter- 
act the  deteriorating  influences  described :  permitting  the 
land  to  rest  occasionally  waste,  giving  the  grass  seeds  time  to 
ripen  and  spring  up,  planting'ovcry  where  practicable,  so  as  to 
obliterate  the  paths  made  by  the  sheep — the  ]ilantation  of 
poplar  ^ud  other  rapidly  growin^j  trees  beside  the  rivers  and 


smaller  streams,  and  the  adoption  of  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Pappe,  to  try  different  kinds  of  fir  trees,  till  one  or  more  are 
found  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  mountains  and  hills  where 
their  growth,  in  luxurious  forests,  will  increase  the  quantity 
of  rain  in  the  district — how  much,  let  the  history  of  the 
Lake  of  Valencia,  as  told  by  Humboldt,  and  many  similar 
facts,  declare.  But  more  than  all  these  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  dams,  &ic. ;  not  the  small  ponds  collected  to 
aflord  water  to  a  few  hundred  sheep,  or  to  irrigate  a  few 
acres  of  garden,  though  these  arc  good,  and  if  numerous, 
will  not  be  without  useful  effect ;  but  the  stoppage  of  the 
gorge  of  large  rivers,  by  means  of  which  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  land  may  be  irrigated.  A  wall  300  yards  long  and 
200  high,  thrown  across  the  gorge  by  which  the  Sunday's 
River  enters  the  plains,  would  form  a  lake  12  miles  long  and 
8  or  10  broad,  with  an  elevation  sufficient  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  plains  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
the  Camdebo  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Bruintjes 
Hoogte.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  these  extensive 
plains,  now  almost  waste  ?  If  Liebig  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  it,  he  would  probably  pronounce  it  a  model 
soil,  such  as  he  would  compose  if  called  upon  to  prepare  an 
artificial  soil.  With  but  little  organic  matter,  it  abounds 
in  lime,  in  salts,  gypsum,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  phosphates.  Nor  would  experience  belie  the  great 
chemist's  estimation  of  its  qualities.  Wheatlands,  late 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  now  Mr.  Parker's, 
d'ffers  from  the  myriads  of  square  miles  of  Karoo 
plain  around,  it  only  in  having  a  spring  in  the 
Milk  River  in  a  position  to  be  led  over  its  fields.  Wherever 
this  Karoo  soil  can  be  well  watered,  itproduces  year  afteryear 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  with  but  little  need  of  manure.  Now 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  preservation  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  water  falling  in  the  districts  of  Graaff- 
Reinet,  Cradock,  &c.,  by  means  of  daius,  and  its  diffusion 
over  a  wide  surface,  by  watering  of  vineyards,  crops  of  corn, 
&c.  (for  the  Karoo  is  an  excellent  wine  growing  soil),  would 
exert  not  a  little  influence  over  the  climate,  and  rain  would, 
from  the  constant  moderate  evaporation,  fall  in  greater 
quantity,  though  in  less  heavy  showers,  and  thus  tend  to 
counteract  many  of  the  evils  now  in  operation. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the  use  of  raising 
thousands  of  muids  of  wheat  on  the  Karoo  plains  when  we 
have  barely  motive  power  to  bring  the  actual  produce  to 
market  ?    The  construction  of  dams  of  the  kind  mentioned 
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y^^ld  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  interest  of  that 
added  to  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  of  getting  the  pro- 
duce to  market,  would  leave  no  margin  for  profit.  Clearly 
they  would  not.  But  to  meet  that  difficulty,  we  must  have 
railroads,  and  these,  together  with  improved  methods  of 
agriculture,  will  enable  us  to  keep  foreign-grown  corn  out 
of  our  markets, — probably  to  export  our  own  ;  but  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  lands  we  must  have  the  rail- 
roads and  science.  The  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the 
warmth  of  our  climate  will  counterbalance  our  dis- 
advantage in  having  to  pay  for  artificial  irriga- 
tion. We  can  hardly  expect  to  compete  with  corn 
grown  in  countries  which  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  agriculture  in  Europe,  while  the  methods  of  tillage  in  use 
200  years  ago  are  retained.  Lord  Clarendon,  when  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  sent  men  round  the  country  to  lecture 
to  and  advise  with  the  farmers,  and  did  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The  Geological  Sur- 
veyor has  pronounced  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country 
to  be  inconsiderable.  Might  it  not  be  as  well  if  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  chemical  qualities 
of  the  soils,  or  the  different  geological  formations  of  the 
country,  and  reported  on  their  fitness  for  the  various  agricul- 
tural crops,  so  as  to  guide  the  many  enterprising  farmers  in 
the  country  in  making  experiments  on  the  producing  quali- 
ties of  the  soil  ?  These  things  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  other  lands.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  import  food  for  our  laborers,  we  shall  hardly 
compete  with  the  wool  of  the  Australian  colonies,  which  are 
growing  their  own  corn. 

Let  us  then,  as  the  first  step  in  our  progress,  have  rail- 
ways. If  after  careful  suiTey  and  weighing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  construction  in  a  country  like  this,  the  pro- 
ject should  be  really  feasible,  they  will  be  the  means  of  getting , 
money  and  labour  for  the  construction  of  dams  and  other 
works.  And  let  England  understand  that  the  Karoo  plains 
of  South  Africa,  the  lonely  haunt  of  the  Ostrich  and  the 
Quagga,  which  have  afforded  the  poets  a  type  of  the 
most  dreary  and  desolate  wilderness,  have  a  soil  and  climate 
which,  with  the  aid  of  industry  and  skill,  will  render  them 
highly  productive, — that  all  they  want  to  convert  them  to 
smiling  corn-fields  and  vineyards  arc  the  strong  arms  and 
stout  hearts  which  are  now  wasted  with  famine  and  wearied 
with  hopeless  drudgery  in  the  mother  country.  Let  the 
capabilities}  of  South  Africa  as  oue  of  the  most  prumisiug 
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fields  for  emigration  among  the  British  colonies  be  known, 
and  no  fear  but  that  a  people  who  will  blend  in  their  future 
race  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  men  who  resisted  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  and  overthrew  the  legions  of  Alva,  the 
industry  of  the 'exiles  from  the  dragoonades  of  Louis,  with 
the  energy  and  enterprise  that  has  subjected  half  of  the 
world  to  the  sway  of  England,  will  make  their  country 
worthy  of  the  thre  3-fold  ancestry. 


THE  BROTHERS. 


Chapter  VII. 

On  leaving  England,  Raymond  made  the  best  of  his  his  way 
to  Paris,  having  froij^  incessant  inquiries  traced  Merdon  to 
that  city,  his  suspicious  gathered  strength  as  he  proceeded 
from  ascertaining  that  the  man  of  whom  he  was  in  search 
had  hurried  on  without  halting  anywhere  on  the  road.  Ray- 
mond was  accompanied  by  the  little  link  boy,  who  said  he 
had  lighted  Merdon  to  the  wharf  the  night  of  the  murder  and 
had  not  seen  him  since.  Travelling  was  not  so  rapidly 
effected  then  as  it  is  now,  and  it  was  several  days  betore 
Raymond  was  able  to  reach  Paris.  But  here,  to  his  chagrin  and 
'disappointment,  all  trace  of  the  man  whom  he  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed so  successfully  failed;  neither  passport  office  nor 
p©lice  could  furnish  him  with  a  hint  his  whereabouts. 
After  having  spent  many  hours  in  vain  enquires,  he  sent  his 
his  sharp  little  page  to  reconnoitre  the  low  cafes  in  a  certain 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  then  drove  to  the  residence  of  Bonnard, 
a  celebrated  Parisian  jeweller.  He  was  shown  into  a  long 
narrow  loom,  whose  one  window  overlooked  the  street.  Se- 
veral minutes  elapsed,  and  no  one  came  ;  impatient  of  wait- 
ing Raymond  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  At  the  door,  he 
saw  a  yellow  cabriolet  with  two  servants  in  waiting.  While  he 
was  looking,  the  door  opened,  aiid  a  gentleman  came  out, 
attended  by  Bonnard ;  the  formed  was  handsomely  and  ela- 
borately dressed,tall  and  swarthy  with  a  huge  black  moustache, 
and  bushy  beard ;  he  stepped  into  the  yellow  cabriolet,  and, 
returning  a  stately  nod  to  the  low  bows  of  the  jeweller,  drove 
away.  Bonnard  profusely  apologised  to  Raymond  for 
having  kept  him  waiting,  and  said  he  had  been  detained  by 
a  foreign  nobleman,  with  whom  he  had  been  transacting  some 
business.  Raymond  stated  the  object  of  his  visit;  but  here 
again  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.    Bonnard  had  had 
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no  tiansactions  with  any  one  at  all  answering  to  Raymond's 
description.  "  It  was  rather  singular,"  he  said,  "but  he  had  just 
purchased  a  large  oriental  ruby  of  great  value  from  that 
gentleman  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  door."  Raymond  eagerly 
enquired  who  he  was,  and  was  answered  that  he  was  a  Polish 
nobleman,  Count  Somiohiski,  who  was  travelling  through 
France,  and  had  been  put  to  temporary  inconvenience  by 
the  non  arrival  of  his  billets  de  hanque,  which  alone  had 
caused  him  to  part  with  one  of  his  numerous  jewels.  Again 
Raymond  asked  if  he  was  quite  sure  of  this,  and  had  not 
by  any  possibility  been  imposed  upon.  To  which  Bonnard 
replied  rather  angrily,  that  he  had  had  too  many  dealings  with 
the  nobility  not  to  know  one  of  their  nnmber  from  an  im- 
postor. There  could  be  no  doubt ;  the  Count  had  spoken 
of  the  Due  de  Soissons  as  his  friend,  moreover  here  was  his 
address,  "  Hotel  de  Saint  Vigny  ;"  he  knew  the  place  well, 
it  was  favoured  by  foreigners  of  distinction.  But  Raymond 
was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  had  heard  over  and  over 
again,  that  Merdon  was  sharp  witted ;  what  more  likely  than 
that  he  had  assumed  a  disguise  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  valu- 
able gem  without  suspicion  ?  The  appearance  of  the  Count 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  what  he  had  been  told  of 
Merdon.  Full  of  this  thought  he  bade  adieu  to  the  jeweller, 
and  drove  to  the  Hotel  de  Tigny.  No  Polish  count  was 
there,  or  had  been  heard  of — confirmed  in  his  suspicions 
Raymond  drove  to  the  police  office,  and  having  set  tlie 
police  on  the  watch,  returned  to  his  hotel  to  await  the  arrival 
of  his  little  page,  without  whose  assistance  any  search  for 
Merdon  was  useless. 

The  boj  laughed  when  Raymond  told  him  the  success  of 
his  morning's  search. 

"  That's  one  of  his  dodges,  master,  you  may  be  sure.  I 
have  seen  him  in  his  gold  lace  and  ruffles  ;  he  looks  bravely 
in  his  fine  clothes,  and  speaks  big  words  like  a  lord.  He 
can  talk  French,  too.  IVe  heard  him  jabbering  with  a  mon- 
sieur, when  IVe  lighted  hiin  home  from  the  gaming 
house." 

"  You  think  you  should  know  him      said  Raymond. 
"  Aye,  that  I  would,  master,  if  he  has'nt  changed  his 
skin." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Raymond,  "  if  this  Count  be  he,  as 
I  hope  and  believe,  we  shall  find  him  yet.*' 

For  many  weary  days,  their  search  was  unsuccessful  ; 
when  one  evening  as  Raymond  was  returning  fatigued  and 
dispirited  to  his  hotel,  accompanied  by  his  little  attendent,  a 
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tall,  dark  man,  dressed  in  a  faded  suit  of  velvet  brushed 

by  them  and  entered  the  door  of  a  low  gaming  house  just 
before  them. 

"That's  the  man,  master,  "said  the  boy  pulling  Raymond  by 
the  sleeve.    Raymond  instantly  followed  through  the  door- 
way, and  up  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs ;    the  man  looked 
carelessly   round   on   hearing  footsteps  behind  him.  He 
started  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  boy,  and  glancing  from  him 
to  Raymcnd  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay  and  darted 
forward  towards  an  open  door,  the  momentary  glimpse  which 
Raymond  obtained  convinced  him  that  this  was  no  other  than 
the  ci-devant  Cowni,  although  shorn  of  his  huge  beard  and  in 
far  different  apparel.    He  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  and  as 
he  was  entering  the  room  saw  Merdon  disappearing  through 
a  baize  covered  door  by  the  side,  towards  this  door  he  rush- 
ed but  was  intercepted  by  three  or  four  men  who  were  loung- 
ing at  one  of  the  Rouge-et-noir  tables  of  which  the  room  con- 
tained several.    Raymond  called  out  to  them  that  the  man 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  was  charged  with  murder,^ — but  the  only 
answer  he  received  was  a  thrust  backwards  towards  the  door 
by  which  he  had  entered.  Drawing  his  sword  he  attempted 
to  force  his  way  after  Merdon,  but  other  swords  flew  from 
their  scabbards  andReymond  was  soon  engaged  in  an  unequal 
contest  in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  defeated,  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  and  want  of  caution  he  had  rushed  into  a  den  of 
thieves  and  now  bitterly  repented  of  his  rashness.   Mad  with 
rage  he  did  not  even  fight  with  his  usual  skill,  a  cut  on  his 
sword  arm  disabled  it,  and  as  he  endeavoured  te  recover  his 
sword  with  his  left  hand,  a  faintness  from  loss  of  blood  came 
over  him  and  he  sunk  down  blind  and  insensible  on  the 
floor.  When  Raymond  recovered  from  his  swoon,  he  was  lying 
in  the  same  place,  his  wounds  which  were  slight,  had  been 
bound  up  and  a  pillow  placed  under  his  head  ;  by  his  side 
knelt  his  own  servant  who  was  busy  applying  restoratives  and 
the  little  link  boy,  while  giving  his  help,  relieved  his  feelings  by 
bestowing  the  most  insulting  epithets  he  could   think  of  on 
Frenchmen  generally,  which  fortunatly  those  who  heard  could 
not  understand.    On  the  very  beginning  of  the  aflray,  he  had 
run  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  his  master's  hotel 
but  nobody  could  understand  his  frantic  appeals  for  help  but 
the  sturdy  English   groom  who  believed  himself  to  be'  a 
match  for  any  number  of  Frenchmen  and  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  to  his  master's  assistance.  Raymond's  assailants  had 
all  disappeared  and  the  master  of  the  gaming  house  alone 
remained.    The  death  of  an  Enj^lish  gentleman  in  his  house 


would  he  knew  be  unfortunate  for  him,  so  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  symptoms  of  returning  life  in  him.  As  soon  as 
Raymond  could  speak  he  expressed  his  resolution  to  go  in 
search  of  Merdon  ;  but  his  wounds,  though  not  dangerous  had 
bled  profusely,  and  he  was  yet  too  weak  to  walk.  The  keeper 
of  the  gambling  house,  assured  him  that  he  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  inspect  the  premises.  A  draught  of  wine  and  a 
short  rest,  and  Raymond  rose  and  proceeded  accompanied 
by  the.  two  attendants  to  renew  his  search,  but  a  few  minutes 
convinced  him  that  Merdon  had  again  escaped.  The  gieen 
baize  door  led  into  another  room  which  opened  on  the  roof  of 
an  adjoining  house,  from  whence  it  was  easy  enough  to  de- 
scend. Siok  at  heart,  and  utterly  worn  out  Raymond  retuned 
to  his  hotel  where  he  was  soon  seized  with  a  violent  fever 
the  result  of  his  wounds,  his  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

Chapter  viii. 

At  this  time  the  Plague,  that  horrible  scouge  which  devas- 
tated London,  broke  out  in  fatal  violence,  a  few  isolated 
cases  had  first  appeared  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the 
disease  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  cold  weather,  but  now 
in  the  beginning  of  May  it  assumed  a  shape  which  spread 
terror  &  death  around,  extended  with  fearful  rapdity  from  the 
centre  of  St  Giles,  that  abode  of  filth,  ignorance  and  crime,  to 
the  surrounding  parishes  whole  families  hastily  fled  into  the 
country,  in  some  cases  leaving  their  houses  to  be  pillaged  by 
wretches  who  took  advantage  of  the  time  to  enrich  them- 
selves, often  perishing  in  the  midst  of  their  unholy  employ- 
ment. The  roads  from  the  city  were  crowded  with  people 
flying  from  the  plague.  Whitehall  was  not  untouched,  and 
the  whole  court  followed  the  example  of  the  people  and  fled. 

The  agony  of  Philip  as  no  tidings  were  heard  of  Raymond 
was  excessive  ;  he  forgot  his  own  fate  in  apprehension  for  ♦ 
his  brother.  A  month's  reprieve  had  been  accorded  to  the 
earnest  prayers  of  his  friends,  and  as  day  after  day  flew  on 
and  brought  its  own  sad  talo  of  death  and  horror,  and  not  a 
a  word  of  Raymond,  he  lost  his  patience  and  equanimity,  and 
was  ready  to  burst  through  all  barriers  in  search  of  his 
brother. 

Alice  was  daily  with  her  lover,  still  cheering,  supporting, 
and  comforting ;  she  refused  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
Philip's  doom :  with  unshrinking  faith  she  continued  to 
trust  that  his  innocence  would  be  vindicated. 

But  two  days  remained  before  the  ignominious  sentence 
against  Philip  would  be  carried  into  execution,  when  Ray- 
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mond  returned  to  London,  baffled  in  liis  searcTi,  barely 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and  almost  heart-broken.  Before 
going  to  his  brother,  he  drove  to  his  lodgings  in  Westminster, 
where  he  had  left  his  uncle,  to  inquire  if  anything  had  been 
discovered  of  the  murderer.  As  he  ascended  the  steps 
leading  to  his  residence,  a  dirty  little  ragged  boy  ran  up 
and  asked  if  he  were  Mr  Temple.  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  thrust  a  scrap  of  paper  into  his  hand,  on 
which  was  merely  written,  "  Follow  the  bearer."  Raymond 
began  eagerly  to  question  the  boy,  who  impatiently  replied, 
"  You  must  be  quick  !"  and  immediately  set  oft  at  a  rapid 
pace,  looking  round  to  see  that  Raymond  followed. 

Wondering,  but  almost  afraid  to  hope,  Raymond  strode 
after  the  boy.  On  they  went — through  streets  silent  and 
deserted — through  close  thoroughfares  and  narrow  lanes, 
where  the  Plague  stalked  triumphant — where  cries  and 
weeping  were  heard  from  every  door,  and  white  ghastly 
faces,  stamped  with  horror,  looked  out  of  the  windows — where 
men  and  women  ran  into  the  streets  with  frantic  cries,  or 
stared  in  blank  amazement,  mad  with  grief. 

Raymond's  strong  heart  shook  within  him  and  tears  of 
pity  and  dismay  burst  from  his  eyes.  At  length  the  boy 
stopped  before  a  low  dark  dwelling  in  an  obscure  court,  and 
pointing  up  the  narrow  stairs  said  shortly,  "  You  must  go 
up  there."  Again  Raymond  asked  who  had  sent  him  "  1  dont 
know,"  said  the  boy.  "  He's  got  the  plague,  you  must  pay 
me,  he  said  you'd  be  glad  to." 

Trembling  with  anxiety,  Raymond  placed  his  purse  in  the 
boj's  hand  and  ran  up  the  stairs.  A  door  at  the  lop  was  open 
he  entered,  and  upon  a  low  bed  close  by  the  open  window 
lay  a  man  haggard  and  deathly,  whom  he  immediately  recog- 
insed  as  Merdon.  On  seeing  Raymond,  the  man  weakly 
raised  his  head  and  said,  "  Is  your  brother  alive?"  ^^Yes" 
said  Raymond.  "  Thank  God,"  he  answered,  That  I  have 
not  two  murders  on  my  soul  send  for  a  magistrate  for  1 
cannot  tell  my  tale  twice"  In  the  court  Raymond  found  the 
boy  who  was  counting  the  contents  of  the  purse  ;  he  under- 
took to  taCke  a  message  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  delight- 
ed with  the  munificent  gift  he  had  received,  and  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  more  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  which,  however, 
seemed  an  age  to  Raymond,  he  relumed  accompanied  by  the 
magistrate  and  his  clerk  directly.  They  had  taken  their 
place  by  his  bedside,  the  unfortunate  man  began  his  con- 
fession; the  first  words,  "I  am  the  murderer  of  Sir  George  K\ev- 
ard,"    raised  such    a   tumult  of  joy   and  gratitude  in 
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Raymond's  breast  that  he  scarcely  comprehended  anything 
that  followed.  The  unhappy  man  said  he  was  tempted  to  ' 
commit  the  crime  by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  George  could 
at  any  time  hang  him,  and  because  he  had  threatened  to  do 
so.  He  so  longed  to  get  posession  of  the  ruby  which  he  knew 
to  be  of  great  value.  He  then  told  them  how  after  the 
murder  he  had  fled  to  France,  how,  aided  by  some  comrades, 
he  had  under  a  disguise  obtained  a  large  sum  for  the  jewel, 
how  It  gradually  melted  away,  how  he  had  seen  and  recog- 
nised Raymond,  and  believing  him  to  be  the  same  gentleman 
he  had  seen  leave  Sir  George  Everard's  house,  thought  he 
must  have  been  seen  by  him  in  his  hiding  place,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  arrest  him.  How  he  had  that  same  day  left 
Paris,  and  how  he  had  lived  since  by  plunder.  He  further 
said  that  it  was  only  on  that  morning  he  had  learnt  that 
another  had  been  tried  and  convicted  for  his  crime,  and  that 
he  had  lost  no  time  in  asserting  his  innocence  and  proclaim- 
ing his  own  guilt.  This  confession  was  often  interrupted  by 
pain  and  weakness,  when  it  was  finished,  the  Magistrate 
asked  if  he  had  anything  more  to  say,  *  only  '  said  the  man, 
"  That  I  never  took  money  for  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  he 
offered  me  money  to  kill  Philip  Temple  but  I  would 
not."  "Take  care  what  you  say, "  said  Raymond,  shocked 
by  such  a  statement  "I  am  dying,"  answerd  Merdon,  and  not 
likely  to  speak  falsly  now. 

"No!  1  would  not  be  a  hired  assassin  ."Here  he  grew  incoher- 
ent and  began  to  rave  with  pain,  alternately  calling  upon  death 
to  relieve  him,  and  then  as  the  pain  abated,  trembling  with 
terror  at  the  approach  of  the  inexorable. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  remorse,  pains,  and  dread,  it  was 
strange  how  he  kept  repealing  that  he  had  not  taken  money 
to  destroy  life,  clinging  to  that  one  little  mound  in  the  wide 
sea  of  crime  with  which  his  whole  past  like  was  flooded. 

Raymond  procured  a  nurse  for  the  unhappy  wretch,  and 
then  vvith  the  paper  containing  his  confession  in  his  hand  hur- 
riedlv  set  off" for  the  prison. 

Philip  was  sitting  in  his  cell  alone,  a  book  lay  open  on 
the  little  table  before  him,  but  he  was  not  reading,  his  brow 
rested  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  in  melancholy  abstraction 
looked  straight  beforehim;  they  had  a  troubled  look  as  though 
dim  with  unshed  tears.  His  check  was  pale  and  sunken, 
and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  one  who  had  suffered.  It 
was  evening,  and  the  setting  sunlight  streamed  in  through 
the  narrow  window.  It  crept  along  the  wall  behind  him, 
then  it  rested  on  him,  bathing  him  in  a  glory;  but  he  did  not. 
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heed  it,  it  played  on  his  hair,  illumined  his  face,  looked 
into  his  sad  eyes,  but  his  thoughts  ware  far  away,  in  gloom 
and  despondency  he  did  not  see  the  sun.  Then  a  pigeon 
came,  and  settling  on  the  window  ledge  uttered  its  low  soft 
note,  but  it  did  not  rouse  him  :  his  heart  was  too  heavy.  A 
sound  at  last  awoke  him,  it  was  the  grating  of  the  key  in 
the  lock,  he  turned  his  head  languidly,  the  door  burst  open 
and  Raymond  rushed  impetuously  forward,  in  a  moment 
they  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  Raymond  exclaiming 
in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  Philip,  you  are  saved,  you 
are  saved."  Who  can  paint  such  a  meeting.  Such  love 
such  emotion  is  too  sacred  for  common  sense  to  dwell 
upon. 

And  now  as  they  sat  together  their  trembling  hands  locked 
in  each  other,  the  sunbeam  seemed  to  be  blessing  them 
with  its  loving  light,  and  the  voice  of  tho  bird  seemed  full  of 
tender  congratulations. 

Philip's  liberation  was  soon  effected,  and  the  whole  party 
met  that  night  at  Lady  Dysart's  house  in  Westminster.  Alice 
looking  fairer  and  slighter  than  ever,  proved  less  able  to  bear 
joy  than  sorrow  ;  she  had  borne  up  bravely  under  trial,  never 
once  givmg  way,  but  now  her  voice  died  away  in  sighs  as 
she  strove  to  speak,  and  the  tears  kept  falling  from  her  eyes 
when  she  only  meant  to  smile.  It  was  only  after  many  months 
of  the  tenderest  care  on  Philip's  part,  that  she  recovered 
her  health.  Lady  Mary  was  entirely  cured  of  coquetry 
where  all  had  suffered  so  much.  There  was  now  no  room  for 
anything  but  openness  and  candor.  She  admired  and  loved 
Raymond  and  no  longer  sought  to  disguise  it. 

After  a  while  they  were  married,  and  Raymond  purchased 
a  mansion  near  Fiarleigh  that  he  might  still  be  near  Philip. 
Lady  Mary  never  wished  to  revisit  the  court  with  which 
indifference  Raymond  was  secretly  pleased,  although  he  said 
nothing  about  it,  especially  as  her  beauty  and  elegance  seem- 
ed to  him  to  increase.  Another  wedding  soon  followed, 
for  Philip  persuaded  Lady  Dysart,  who  was  an  invalid,  that 
the  health  of  her  darling  was  in  danger  and  that  none  but 
himself  could  watch  over  it  effectually  ;  she  consented  to  live 
with  them  at  Fairleigh,  and  here  among  the  woods  and  green 
fields  the  rose  came  back  to  the  cheek  of  Alice  and  health 
sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  spoke  in  her  clear  musical  voice  and 
ringing  laugh. 

Merdon  died  of  the  Plague  a  few  hours  after  he  had  signed 
the  confession  of  his  guilt,  repeating  in  his  last  moments  of 
fear  and  anguish,  that  he  had  not  taken  money  to  destroy  life. 


"THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS." 

(continued.) 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  draw  upon  all  the  scien- 
ces for  evidence  in  support  of  the  religious  feelings  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  broad  basis  of  religious  belief  in  particular ; — 
thus  the  unlimited  space,  the  great  magnitude,  and  high  ve- 
locities that  Astronomy  brings  to  the  notice  of  man,  are  of 
themselves  calculated  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  religious 
awe.  But  the  relations  chips  existing,  as  Astronomy  also 
teaches  us,  between  tlie  various  bodies  of  the  star-peopled 
space,  as  an  example  of  the  design  with  which  the  whole 
was  built  up,  has  been  employed  in  confirmation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  Creator-God,  whom  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  revealed  religion  to  make  known.  But  not  only  does 
Astronomy  yield  these  evidences  of  design  ;  all  the  natural 
sciences,  in  every  step  they  take  into  the  unknown, — in  every 
modicum  of  intelligence  that,  by  their  means,  man  is  able  to 
gamer  in, — contribute  to  the  production  of  the  same  re- 
sult. On  every  side,  the  evidence  of  adaptation  and  design 
pours  in  upon  us  in  an  overwhelming  torrent.  But  where 
Geology,  and  its  associated  science  of  Pataj ontology, 
contribute  evidence  of  this  nature  as  conclusive  as  any  ob- 
tained from  any  other  source.  Hugh  Miller  contends  that 
these  two  sciences  go  yet  further  than  any  other  in  support 
of  the  broad  foundation  on  which  Religion,  both  natural  and 
revealed,  is  built  up.  In  two  lectures,  succeeding  those 
on  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  Bearing  of  Geology  on  the  two  Theologies";  and  points 
to  the  evidence  of  the  successive  commencements  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  life  in  the  past,  which  geology  reveals  to  us,  as 
a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  an  "  infinite  se- 
ries" of  living  things  that  passed  still  onward  throughout 
eternity. 

The  same  geologic  evidence  is  also  made  to  do  duty 
against  the  argument  of  Hume, — that,  as  we  had  no  expe- 
rience in  creations,  the  only  one  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
being  that  around  us,  that  therefore  it  would  be  unphiloso- 
phical  to  conclude  that  its  author  could  make  anything  bet- 
ter— an  argument  used  against  the  hope  of  a  future  state  that 
it  to  be  better  than  the  present.  In  dealing  with  this,  Md- 
ler  points  to  the  successive  Creations  as  they  appeared  on 
earth,  each  higher  and  nobler  than  the  last ;  and  concludes 


from  this  progressive  character  in  the  series  that 
there  is  still  something  better  inevitably  awaiting  us.  Then 
the  idea  that  man  is  not  the  final  cause  of  the  creation,  en- 
tertained by  Bolingbroke  and  Pope,  but  that  he  is  of  ho  more 
importance  than  any  other  link  in  the  chain  of  being,  is  sa- 
tisfactorily dealt  with.  Oken,  the  great  German  Philosophi- 
cal anatomist,  together  with  Spix  and  others,  laboriously  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  doctrine  of  types,  which  Owen,  the 
greatest  living  Anatomist,  has  so  successfully  illustrated. 
By  their  genius^  and  secondly,  by  their  intelligent  labours,  it 
has  been  shown,  that  a  unity  of  type  or  pattern  has  prevail- 
ed in  the  organic  creation  from  the  first,  and  Owen,  while 
he  takes  the  skeleton  of  the  fish  as  the  archetype  of  allvete- 
brated  skeletons,  says  of  that  of  man — "  In  the  osteological 
structure  of  man  the  vertebrate  archetype  is  further  depart- 
ed from,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  modifications  requireid  to 
adjust  it  to  the  peculiar  posture,  locomotion,  and  endless 
variety  of  actions  characteristic  of  the  human  race." 

"  As  there  is  nothing  short  of  flight,  done  by  the  moving 
powers  of  other  animals,  that  serpents  cannot  do  by  the  ver- 
tebral column  alone,  so  there  is  no  analagous  action  or 
mode  of  motion  that  man  cannot  perform,  and  mostly  bet- 
ter, by  his  wonderfully-developed  limbs.  The  reports  of  the 
achievements  of  our  athletes,  prize  wrestlers,  prize  pedes- 
trians, and  the  records  of  the  shark-pursuing  and  shark-slay- 
ing amphibious  Polynesians,  of  the  equestrian  people  of  the 
Pampas,  of  the  Alpine  chasers  of  the  Chamois,  and  of  the 
scansorial  bark- strippers  of  Aquitaine,  concur  in  testifying 
to  the  intensity  of  the  varied  powers  when  educed  by  habit 
and  by  skilled  practice.  The  perfection  of  almost  all  modi- 
fications of  active  and  motive  structures,  seems  to  be  attained 
in  the  human  fi'ame ;  but  it  is  a  perfection  due  to  especial 
adaptation  of  the  Vertebrate  type,  with  a  proportional 
parture.  from  its  fundamental  pattern." 

That  fundamental  pattern  we  have  already  said  is 
the  fish,  the  earliest  of  vertebrated  animals  ;  and  from 
this  earliest  form,  the  fundamental  pattern  or  arche- 
type, although  su%ect  to  an  endless  series  of  modi- 
fications, and  exceptions,  the  main  typical  form  and 
number  are  preserved  till  "  the  sum  total  of  all  the  animals," 
as  Okcn  calls  man,  makes  his  appearance,  who,  it  is  argued 
by  Miller,  is  thus  the  antetype  of  all  the  types.  So  far  then 
from  existing  only  on  the  dead  level  of  a  common  equality 
and  importance  with  other  thhigs,  the  whole  of  the  progressive 
events  of  Geology,  and  the  whole  of  the  varying  modifica- 
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tious  in  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  become  concentred 
in  man ;  and  he  hence  becomes  a  microcism  of  the  whole, 
giving  proof  that  he  not  only  understands  the  progression 
that  has  taken  place ;  but  that  he  is  absolutely  engaged  in 
operations,  that  tend  to  carry  it  forward,  on  the  very  same 
principles  that  were  in  operation  before  he  came  into  being. 
Thus,  from  his  position  and  character  as  "  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  animals,"  it  was  natural  that  Miller  should  take  up  the 
nature  of  that  work  in  which  man  is  really  engaged,  and  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  therefrom.    In  the  second  lecture  on 
**  Geology   in  its  bearings  on    the  two  Theologies,"  he 
takes  occasion  to  show,  that  man  has  been  working  in 
Creation,  not  only  to  the  same  end,  but  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  Creator  himself ;   and  that  therefore  the 
likeness  of  man  to  God  becomes  indubitably  established. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  analogies  between  the  princi- 
ples discovered  and  applied  by  man,  and  those  made  use  of 
by  the  Creator,  in  periods  long  antecedent  to  man's  exis- 
tence, become  strikingly  put  forward  in  this  part  of  the 
subject,  thus,  in  describing  the  structure  of  the  shell  of 
the  ammonite,  he  writes  as  follows : — "  But  not  until  we 
pass  into  the  deposits  of  the  Secondaiy  period,  and  get  among 
its  cephalopoda,  do  we  find  a  mechanism  altogether  unlike 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  among  living  organisms. 
As  admirably  shown  by  Buckland,  the  partitions  which 
separate  into  chambers  all  the  whorls  of  the  ammonite 
except  the  outermost  one,  were  exquisitely   adapted  to 
strengthen,  by  the  tortuous  windings  of  their  outer  edges,  a 
shell  which  had  to  combine   great  lightness    with  great 
powers  of  resistance.    Itself  a  continous  arch  throughout,  it 
was  supported  by  a  series  of  continuous  arches  inside, 
somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  groined  ribs  of  a  Gothic 
roof,  but  which,  unlike  the  ponderous  stone-work  of  the 
mediaeval  architects,  were  as  light  as  they  were  strong*  And 
to  this  combination  of  arches  there  was  added,  in  the  ribs 
and  grooves  of  the  shell,  yet  another  element  of  strength, — 
that  which  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  iron  roofs,  which, 
by  means  of  their  corrugations, — ribs  and  grooves  like  those 
of  the  ammonite, — are  made  to  span  over  wide  spaces, 
without  the  support  of  beams  or  rafters.    Still  more  recently, 
the  same  principle  has  been  introduced  into  metallic  boats, 
which,  when  eorrugated,  like  the  old  ammonites,  are  found 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  almost  any  degree  of 
pressure  without  the  wonted  addition  of  an  interior  frame- 
work.   Similar  evidences  of  design  appear  in  the  other 
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extinct  molluses  peculiar  to  these  geologic  ages,  such  as  the 
hamite  and  turrilite.  The  beleninite  seems  to  have  united 
the  principle  of  the  float  to  that  of  the  sinker,  as  we  see  both 
united  in  some  of  our  modern  life-boats,  which  are  steadied 
on  their  keels  by  the  one  principle,  and  preserved  from 
foundering  by  the  other ;  or  as  we  find  them  united  by  the 
boy  in  his  mimic  smack,  which  he  hollows  out  and  decks,  in 
order  to  render  it  sufl[iciently  light,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  furnishes  it  with  a  keel  of  lead,  in  order  to  render  it 
sufiiciently  steady." 

Again  in  the  description  of  the  scale  of  an  old  Red 
Sandstone  Fisli  : — "  The  scales  of  Holoptycins  gigan- 
teiis  may  be  selected  as  representative  of  those  of 
the  family  to  which  it  belonged.  It  consisted  of  three 
plates,  or  rather,  like  the  human  skull,  of  two  solid 
plates,  with  a  diploe  or  spongy  layer  between.  The  outer 
surface  was  curiously  fretted  into  alternate  ridges  and 
furrows ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  genus, — wrinkled  scale ; 
and  these  imparted  to  the  exterior  plate  on  which  they 
occurred,  and  which  was  formed  of  solid  bone,  the  strength 
which  results  from  a  corrugated  or  fluted  surface.  Cromwell, 
in  commissioning  a  friend  to  send  him  a  helmet,  shrewdly 
stipulated  that  is  should  be  a  "  fluted  pot and  we  find  that 
the  Holoptychius  had  got  the  principle  of  the  fluted  pot 
exemplified  in  the  outer  plate  of  each  of  its  scales,  untold 
ages  before.  The  spongy  middle  plate  must,  like  the  diploe 
of  the  skull,  have  served  to  deaden  the  vibrations  of  a  blow 
dealt  from  the  outside.  It  was  a  stratum  of  ©and-bags  piled 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  plank  rampart.  The  innermost  table 
was  formed,  like  the  outer,  of  solid  bone,  but  had  a  different 
arrangement.  It  was  properly  not  one,  but  several  tables,  in 
each  of  which  the  osseous  fibres,  spread  out  in  the  general 
plane  of  the  scale,  lay  at  a  diverse  angle  from  those  of  the 
table  immediately  in  contact  with  it.  The  principle  was 
evidently  that  of  the  double-woven  cloth,  or  cloth  of  two 
incorporated  layers,  such  as  moleskin^  in  which,  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  threads,  what  a  draper  would  term  the  tear 
of  the  one  layer  or  fold  lies  at  a  different  angle  in  the  general 
fabric  from  that  of  the  other.  We  are  thus  presented,  in  a 
single  fossil  scale  little  more  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  with  three  disiinct  strengthening  principles, — 
the  principle  of  CromwcU's  "  fluted  pot," — the  principle  of  a 
rampart  lined  with  plank,  and  filled  with  sandbags  in  the 
centre, — and  the  principle  of  the  double- woven  fabrics  of 
the  ^  moleskin'  manufacturoii." 
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But  the  likeness  of  the  mental  nature  of  man  to  his 
Creator  is  made  yet  more  apparent  when  the  beauty  which  the 
latter  has  given  his  work,  and  that  which  tiie  former  tries  to 
give,  is  considered.  The  observations  of  Hugh  Miller  on  this 
head  are  peculiarly  happy  : 

"  And  just  as  we  infer  from  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  the  Creative  Worker  that  tie  possesses  a  certain  identity 
of  mind  in  the  constructive  department  with  his  creature, 
workers,  and  this  upon  the  principle  on  which  infer 
an  identity  of  mind  between  the  creature-workers  of 
China,  ancient  Egypt,  and  our  own  country,  seeing 
that  their  w'orks  are  identical,  must  we  not  also  inffr- 
on  the  same  principle,  that  He  possesses  in  the  cBsthetic 
department  a  certain  identity  with  them  also.  True,  this 
region  of  the  beautiful,  ever  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
obscure,  ill-settled  metaphysics,  is  greatly  less  clear  than 
that  mechanical  province  of  whose  various  machines,  whether 
of  Divine  or  human  contKivance,  it  can  be  at  least  affirmed 
that  machines  they  are,  and  that  they  effect  their  purposes 
by  contrivances  of  the  same  or  of  resembling  kinds.  And 
yet  the  appearance  in  nature,  age  after  age,  of  the  same 
forms  and  colouis  of  beauty  which  man,  in  gratifying  his 
taste  for  the  lovely  in  shape  and  hue,  is  ever  reproducing  for 
himself,  does  seem  to  justify  our  inference  of  an  identity  of 
mind  in  this  province  also.  The  colours  of  the  old 
geologic  organisms,  like  those  of  the  paintings  of  ancient 
Egypt,  are  greatly  faded.  A  few,  however,  of  the  Secondary, 
and  even  Palaeozoic  shells,  still  retain  the  rich  prismatic 
hues  of  the  original  nacre.  Many  of  the  Tertiary  division 
still  bear  the  distinctive  painted  spots.  Some  of  the  later 
fossil  fishes,  when  first  laid  open  in  the  rock,  exhibit  the 
pearly  gleam  that  must  of  old  have  lighted  up  the  green 
deptiis  of  the  water  as  they  darted  through.  Not  a  few  of  the 
fossil  corals  preserve  enough  of  their  former  colour  to  impart 
much  delicacy  of  tint  to  the  marbles  in  which  they  occur. 
iBut  it  is  chiefly  in  form,  not  in  shade  or  hue,  that  we  find  in 
ijte  organisms  of  the  geologic  ages  examples  of  that  beauty 
in  which  man  delights,  and  which  he  is  ever  reproducing  for 
himself.  There  is  scarce  an  architectural  ornament  of  the 
Gothic  or  Grecian  styles  which  may  not  to  be  found  existing  as 
fossils  in  the  rocks.  The  Ulodendron  was  sculptured  into 
gracefully  arranged  rows  of  pointed  and  closely  imbricated 
leaves,  similar  to  those  into  which  die  Roman  architects 
fretted  the  torus  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Sigillaria 
were  (luted  columns  ornately  carved  in  the  line  of  the 
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channelled  flutes  ;  the  Lcpidodendra  bore,  according  to  their 
species,  sculptured  scales,  or  lozenges,  or  egg-like  hollows, 
set  in  a  sort  of  frame,  and  relieved  into  laiobs  and  furrows ; 
all  of  them  furnisliing  examples  of  a  delicate  diaper-work, 
like  that  so  admired  in  onr  own  more  ornate  Gothic  build- 
ings, such  as  Westminister  Abbey  or  Canterbury  and  Chiches- 
ter Cathedrals,  only  greatly  more  exquisite  in  their  design 
and  finish.  The  scroll  shells,  a  very  iHunerous  section  of 
the  class  in  the  earlier  ages,  such  as  Maclurea,  Euomplialus, 
Clymenia,  and  the  great  family  of  ,  the  ammonites,  were 
volutes  of  varing  proportions,  but  not  less  graceful  than  ihe 
ornament  of  similar  proportions  so  frequently  introduced 
into  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  and  of  which  we  have 
such  prominent  examples  in  the  capitals  of  the  Tonic,  Co- 
rinthian, and  composite  orders.  Ill  what  is  knownas  the 
modern  Ionic  the  spiral  of  the  volute  is  not  at  all  on  one 
plane  ;  it  is  a  Euomphalus :  in  the  central  volutes  of  the 
Corinthian  the  spiral  is  an  open  one;  it  is  a  Lituite  or  Gy- 
roceras  :  in  the  ancient  Ionic  it  is  either  wholly  flat,  as  in 
Planortis  or  the  u])per  side  of  Maclurea,  or  slightly  relieved, 
as  in  the  ammonites.  There  is  no  form  of  the  volute  known 
to  the  architect  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  rocks,  but  there 
are  many  forms  in  the  locks  vinknown  to  the  architect.  Nor 
are  the  spire  like  shells  less  remarkable  for  the  rich  and 
varied  style  of  their  ornamentation  than  the  whorled  ones. 
They  are  spires,  pinnacles,  turrets,  broaches;  ornate,  in  some 
instances,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  architect,  and  illustrative, 
in  almost  all,  of  his  happiest  forms  and  proportions.  We 
detect  among  the  fossils  the  germs  of  numerous  designs 
developed  in  almost  every  department  of  art ;  but  merely  to 
enumerate  them  would  require  a  volume.  One  form  of  the 
old  classic  lamp  was  that  of  the  nautilus  ;  another,  that  of 
Gryphdna  inctirva ;  the  zig-zag  mouldings  of  the  Norman 
Gothic  may  be  found  in  the  cavinated  oysters  of  the  Green  ^ 
sand ;  the  more  delicate  frettings  of  similar  form  which 
roughened  the  pillars  of  a  somewhat  later  age  occur  on  Con- 
ularia  and  the  dorsal  spines  of  Gyracanthus.  The  old  corals, 
too,  abound  in  ornamental  patterns,  which  man,  unaware  of 
their  existance  at  the  time,  devised  long  after  for  himself. 
In  an  article  on  calico  printing,  which  forms  part  of  a  recent 
history  of  Lancashire,  there  are  a  few  of  the  patterns  intro- 
duced, backed  by  the  recommendation  that  they  were  the 
most  successful  ever  tried.  Of  one  of  tliese,  known  as 
*'  Lane's  Net,"  there  sold  a  greater  number  of  pieces  than  of 
any  other  pattern  ever  brought  into  the  market.  It  led  to 
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many  imitations;  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
answers  line  for  line,  save  that  it  is  more  stiff  and  rectilinear, 
to  the  pattern  in  a  recently-discovered  Old  Red  Sandstone 
coral,  the  Sviilhia  PengellyL  The  beautifully-arranged 
lines  which  so  smit  the  dames  of  England,  that  each  had  to 
provide  herself  with  a  gown  of  the  fabric  which  they  adorned, 
had  been  stamped  ainid  the  rocks  eons  of  ages  belore.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  these  forms  and  shades  of 
beauty  which  once  filled  all  nature,  but  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  a  few  faded  tints,  survive,  were  created,  not  to 
gratify  man's  love  of  the  aesthetic,  seeing  that  man  had  no 
existence  until  long  after  they  had  disappeared,  but  in  meet 
harmony  with  the  tastes  and  faculties  of  the  Divine  Worker, 
who  had  in  his  wisdom  produced  them  all." 

Of  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
think  the  reference  made  in  it  to  the  origin  of  evil  throws  no 
light  upon  that  difficult  subject,  and  that  the  attempt  to  do  so, 
if  anything  has  involved  it  in  yet  greater  obscurity  ;  and  tliat 
the  Ethnological  portion  is  at  least  in  one  particular  unsound. 
He  deduces,  as  was  perhaps  natural,  the  descent  of  all  the 
inferior  races  of  men  from  the  Caucasian  ;  but  that 
race  he  seems  to  identify  with  the  Circassian  ;  an  error  long 
since  erased  from  all  standard  ■«%vorks  on  Ethnology.  This 
Caucasian  type  was  according  to  Miller  the  type  of 
Adamic  man,  all  other  varieties  of  the  species  *'  having 
lapsed  from  that  type."  Of  them,  he  says  :  "  They  are 
fallen, — degraded  ;  many  of  them,  as  races,  hopelessly  lost. 
For  all  experience  serves  to  show,  that  when  a  tribe  of  men 
falls  beneath  a  certain  level,  it  cannot  come  into  competition 
with  civilized  man,  pressing  outwards  from  his  old  centres 
to  possess  the  earth,  without  becoming  extinct  before  him. 
Sunk  beneath  a  certain  level,  as  in  the  forests  of  America,  in 
Van  Diemand's  Land,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  amo."?g  the 
Bushmen  of  the  Cape,  the  experience  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  demonstrates  that  its  destiny  is  extinction, — not 
restoration.  Individuals  may  be  recovered  by  the  labours 
of  some  zealous  missionary ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  race, 
after  a  few  generations,  to  disappear.  It  has  fallen  too 
hopelessly  low  to  be  restored.  There  remain  cuiious  traces 
in  the  New  World  of  these  perished  tribes.  The  Bible, 
translated  into  an  old  Indian  language,  from  which  the 
devoted  David  Brainerd  tauglit  so  successfully  a  nation  of 
Bed  Men,  slill  exists  ;  but  it  speaks  in  a  dead  tongue,  which 
jio  one  can  now  understand ;  for  the  nation  to  whom  he 
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preached  has  become  extinct.  And  Muniboldt  tells  us,  in 
referring  to  a  perished  tribe  of  Soutlj  America,  that  there 
lived  in  1806,  when  he  visited  their  countr}-,  an  old  parrot  in 
Maypures,  which  could  not  be  understoodbecause  asthenatives, 
informed  him,  it  spoke  the  language  of  the  Atures. '  Tribes 
of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  have  wholly  disappeared  during 
the  present  generation  ;  and  I  remember  seeing  it  stated  in 
a  newspaper  paragraph,  w  hich  appeared  a  few  years  ago, 
that  the  last  male  survivor  of  the  natives  of  Tasmania  was  at 
that  time  in  the  latter  stages  of  consumption." 

The  error  here  ai)pears  more  especially  to  lie  in  the  asser- 
tion that,  when  a  tribe  of  men  falls  beneath  a  ce-itain 
-level,  it  cannot  come  into  competition  with  civilized  man, 
pressing  outwards  from  his  old  centres  to  possess  the  earth, 
without  becoming  extinct  before  bim" ;  since  there  are 
evidently  many  other  influences  at  work  besides  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  inferior  tribes,  that  have  a  very  povverful,  if  not 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  producing  these  results.  Let 
us  take  two  examples.  There  is  the  New  Zealander  on  the 
one  hand,  whose  aptitude  in  the  leception  not  only  of 
European  customs,  but  mode  of  thought  also,  and  whose 
latest  most  memorable  deed  has  been  the  attempt  to  set  up 
for  himself  a  King,  as  a  means  of  preventing  that  destruction 
of  his  race  which  he  foresees  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
come  to  pass.  IMost  mournful  and  yet  most  interesting 
spectacle  !  that  of  a  whole  people  meeting  together  to  con- 
sider the  steps  they  should  take  to  keep  their  race  from 
perishing.  But  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument,  this  meeting 
is  valuable  in  a  twofold  manner.  It  not  only  shows  that  the 
danger  of  extinction  to  this  race  is  very  great,  but  it  also 
places  side  by  side  with  this,  the  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
nature  of  the  people  also.  Now  pass  to  another  picture. 
The  pure  Negro  racs,  whenever  it  meets  the  civilized  Cauca- 
sian, in  climates  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Negro, 
does  not  become  extirpated  ;  but,  in  every  instance,  con- 
tinues to  expand  itself.  Yet,  how  does  Latham  describe 
that  pure  stock  }  "I  have  said  that  il  is  in  Dahomey,  where 
the  immolation  of  the  human  being  is  bloodiest;  and  1  now 
add  that  it  is  in  DahomFy,  where  those  who  look  for  the 
more  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  stock  must 
search.  But  it  is  the  bad  side  that  will  predominate  ;  it  is 
the  darkest  practices  that  will  develop  themselves  most 
typically."  Col.  Smith  says  of  them  also  :  "  Though  the 
physical  qualities  are  well  developed,  the  intellectual  are 
low,  in  some  tribes  quite  puerile.    Yet  in  its  very  lowest 
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state,  it  has  never  historically  been  known  to  fall  away  from 
before  the  Caucasian,  even  when  the  contact  has  occurred 
in  countries  foreign  to  the  both  races. 

The  New  Zealander,  with  all  his  intellectual  depth  and 
quickness,  and  astonishing  celerity  of  approximation  to 
European  manners  and  customs,  cannot  maintain  his  race  in 
the  presence  of  the  latter;  while  the  negro,  occupying,  by 
many  removes,  a  lower  place  than  the  Polynesian,  not  merely 
holds  out  against  the  superior  race,  but  absolutely  encroaches 
on  it ! 

For  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  we  must  look  elsewhere- 
Hugh  Miller  has  not  succeeded  in  his  ethnological  walk? 
after  the  tashion  of  his  success  in  the  geological. 

The  next  two  lectures  are  devoted  to  a  subject,  that 
promises  an  interest  only  second  to  that  of  the  method  in 
which  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  has  been  made  to  say 
the  same  thing  as  the  geologic  record.  "  The  Noachian 
Deluge  "  is  a  subject  that  touches  the  domain  of  science  in 
very  many  distinct  points, — Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology 
are  all  involved  in  the  interpretations  which  may  be  given  to 
the  account  of  this  great  catastrophe.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulties  that  present  themselves,  has  been  attempted 
by  Hugh  Miller,  in  maintaining  that  the  Flood  was  partial 
in  its  extent,  and  not  universal.  He,  nevertheless,  assumes, 
that  it  was  sufficiently  prevalent  to  destroy  the  wiiole  of  the 
human  race,  except  Noah  and  his  family.  He  first  of  all 
brings  forward  evidence  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the 
tradition  itself,  in  its  widely  spread  existence  among  many 
different  tribes  and  races  of  men.  Thus,  he  culls  from  the 
legends  of  North  and  South  Araerii^a,  of  Tahiti,  as  well  as 
those  of  Greece  and  Scandinavia,  to  show  how  universal  has 
been  the  impression  left  on  the  human  mind  by  this  dire 
event.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some,  at  least,  of  these 
refer  to  other  cataclysms  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
islands  of  Polynesia  bear  evidence  to  some  such  a  terrible 
accident  happening  to  a  continent,  of  which  these  islands 
are  the  sole  remains,  we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  the 
traditions  of  such  an  event,  among  their  present  inhabitants, 
or  their  neighbourhood,  will  refer  to  their  especial  local 
catastrophe.  However  this  may  be,  Miller  denies  that  the 
universality  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  in  any  way  im- 
plies that  the  Deluge  itself  was  universal.  The  idea  of  that 
universality,  he  thinks,  is  based  on  what  is  called  a 
metonymy^  so  that  when  it  is  stated,  that  "  all  things  in  which 
is  the  brcuti)  of  life,  perished,"  the  phrase^  "  all  thing;s"  is 
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to  be  iiiulerstood  as  conveying  the  idea  only  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  things, — a  putting  of  the  whole  for  a  part,  or  a 
considerable  part,  of  which  many  other  examples  may  be 
found  in  Scripture. 

Poole  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet  had  already  argued  in  favor 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  Flood,  long  before  Geology  had 
any  existence  as  a  science ;  and  in  our  own  time  Pye  Smith 
and  Professor  Hitchcock  had,  on  scientific  grounds,  taken 
the  same  side.  Hence,  Miller  is  careful  to  put  the  whole 
question  in  the  light  of  a  controversy  between  these  inter- 
preters of  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  the  Theologians  who 
differ  with  them,  not  about  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  writings, 
but  their  meaning.  Of  those  who  maintain  the  old  opinion.  Dr. 
Kitto  appears  to  have  most  recently  argued  against  the  idea 
of  a  partial  deluge,  on  the  ground  that  the  birds  at  least 
might  have  flown  away  to  portions  of  land  not  submerged,  and 
that  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  they  might  have  return- 
ed and  re-occupied  their  old  province.  An  objection  which 
seems  to  us  of  very  considerable  force,  one  moreover  that 
that  carries  with  it  more  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The 
Ark  was  more  than  100  years  in  building  ;  now  during  that 
time,  if  the  Deluge  was  to  be  only  a  partial  one,  Noah  and 
his  family  and  all  the  animals  necessary  to  be  preserved 
might  have  escaped  into  regions  that  were  not  to  be  submer- 
ged, at  a  far  less  expense  of  miracle  than  is  involved  in  the 
building  of  the  Ark,  the  stocking  it  with  its  living  freight  and 
the  means  of  their  subsequent  support. 

To  the  argument  of  Dr.  Kitto,  however,  Hugh  Miller 
replied  that  the  Red  Grouse  is  exclusively  a  British  bird, 
that  it  is  [found  nowhere  else,  so  that,  if  a  new  migratory 
instinct  were  not  given  to  it,  a  submergence  of  the  British 
Island  would  secure  its  destruction.  Thjs  may  be  very  true, 
but  the  new  migratory  instinct  required,  is  after  all  no  more 
than  was  necessary  to  induce  the  various  animals  to  seek  the 
Ark  To  bring  all  the  animals  that  were  saved  to  this  one 
point,  the  author  is  obliged  to  admit  that  a  miraculous 
influence  was  exerted,  therefore  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
this  argument  of  Dr.  Kitto\s,  arising  from  this  cause.  But 
there  is  still  the  difliculty  of  repeopling  the  wasted  region, 
and  Hugh  Miller  instances  another  British  bird,  the  Caper- 
cailzie, in  illustration  of  the  difficulty  which  a  district, 
once  depopulated,  would  experience  in  again  becoming 
peopled  by  its  former  tenants.  Thus,  in  the  last  centurj^ 
the  Capercailzie  became  extinct  in  Scotland,  although 
living  in  the  woods    of  the  neighbouring   Norway,  yet 
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no  attempt  seemed  to  be  made  b}'  die  bird  to  repeople  ks 
old  domain  through  many  successive  years.  But  here  the 
causes  of  its  extirpation,  were  still  in  operatioii,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  Norway  is  separated  from  Scotland  by  the 
North  sea,  over  which,  it  would  be  somewhat  opposed  to  the 
habits  of  the  Capercailzie  to  fly.  Hence  tlien  we  think  this 
argument  of  Dr.  Kitto's  against  a  partial  deluge,  has  not 
been  met;  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  why,  at  a  far  less 
expense  of  miracle,  the  persons  and  animals  to  be  saved 
were  not  conducted  to  the  nearest  land  that  would  not  be 
submerged,  instead  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  them 
that  we  read  of  in  the  Mosaic  account.  Other  arguments  are 
used  by  Dr.  Kit  to,  but  none  has  strurk  us  with  more  force 
than  this,  in  fact  one  of  those  that  are  further  noticed  in  the 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  is  very  easily  disposed  of.  That, 
if  the  waters  rose  above  the  top  of  the  mountains  in  any 
deluge,  they  must  in  that  case  liave  overflowed  the  world. 
Which  is  answered  by  the  assumption  that  the  region  in 
question,  was  lowered  beneath  the  sea,  not  that  the  sea  rose 
over  the  land.  There  is  one  other,  however,  that  is  not  so 
easily  set  aside.  Dr.  Kitlo,  assuming  with  Miller  that  the 
object  of  the  deluge  was  to  destroy  the  Imman  race,  suggests 
the  probability  tliat  that  race  had  by  the  date  of  the  deluge, 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  that  a  deluge 
to  destroy  them  all,  must  have  been  universal.  To  this  it  is 
replied  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  ihe  prediluvial 
earth,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  large,  that  their  multiplica- 
tion would  be  checked  by  their  atrocious  crimes,  so  that  the 
rate  of  increase  occuring  after  the  Flood,  w^ould  be  much 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  before.  This  is  unsatisfac- 
tory inasmuch  as  no  margin  beyond  the  deluge  is  left  for 
the  place  of  those  very  ancient  hu:nan  remains,  that  occur  in 
various  )»laces,  such  as  the  bone  caves  of  England,  the  Vale 
of  Kostritz  in  Germany,  &c.  ;  all  these  must  be  of  an 
antiquity  less  than  the  Flood,  if  the  Flood  were  local  only. 
It  appears  to  us  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  these  two  arguments  of  Dr.  Kitto  yet  remain 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  Noachian 
Deluge. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  (if  we  exclude  the 
operation  of  unrecorded  miracle)  a  far  greater  amount  of 
difl^culty  besetting  the  opposite  view,  that  the  deluge  was 
universal.  To  collect  evidence  of  this  nature,  Hugh  Miller 
sets  himself  to  work  in  his  second  lecture  on  this  subject, 
and  first  of  all  deals  witli  the  view,- -that  in  the  superficial, 
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deposits  of  Goology,  we  have  evidence  of  the  action  of  the 
Noacljiaii  Flood  This  was  once  tlie  view  of  Biicklaiul 
Conybeare,  Pye  Smith,  and  others;  but  which  they  severally 
repiidiated  as  evidence  accumulated  to  show,  that  all  these 
deposits  were  of  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  that  which 
could  possibly  be  assigned  to  that  event.  There  is  therefore 
no  necessity  to  follow  Miller  through  the  evidence  which 
has  so  long  been  received  as  determining  this  point.  The 
first  argument  he  adduces  against  the  universality  of  the 
deluge  is  the  inadequate  size  of  the  Ark  to  accommodate  all 
the  various  animals,  and  the  requisite  stores  of  food  which 
would  have  been  necessary.  He  takes  the  largest  measure- 
ment that  has  been  attributed  to  it,  five  himdred  and 
forty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  ninety-one  in  breadth  ;  and 
multiplies  this  by  three,  the  number  of  storeys  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Ark ;  and  shows  that  this  woidd  fall  short  of  the 
area  of  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  late  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park  He  now  takes  up  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  calculation, 
who  estimated  that  the  beasts  known  in  his  time  (amounting 
to  89  species,  but  which  he  increased  to  one  hundred,  that 
he  might  include  all  that  were  then  unknown)  together  with 
the  birds  that  were  then  known,  and  their  food  for  twelve 
months,  might  all  he  safely  lodged  in  such  a  vessel;  but  from 
that  time  the  number  ol  known  species  has  so  increased,  as  to 
render  this  calculation  available  only  for  the  number  of  ani- 
mals in  a  single  Zoological  province,  instead  of  for  the  whole 
world.  In  the  time  of  BufFon  the  number  had  increased 
to  double  the  estimate  that  Raleigh  thought  had  left  a 
handsome  margin  for  new  discov.  ries,  and,  says  Hugh  Miller, 
"  under  the  hands  of  more  discriminating  naturalists, 
and  in  the  inevitable  course  of  discovery,  the  number 
has  so  enormously  increased,  that  the  eighty-nine  distinct 
species"  known  to  the  great  voyager  have  been  represented 
during  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  one  thousand  mammals 
of  Swainson's  estimate,  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  mammals  of  Charles  Bonaparte's  estimate,  the 
one  thousand  tw^o  hundred  and  thirty  mammals  of  Winding's 
estimate,  and  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  mammals  of 
Oken's  estimate.  In  the  first  addition  of  the  admirable 
"Physical  Atlas"  of  Johnson  (published  in  1848)  there  are 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  different  species 
of  mammals  etnimerated  ;  and  in  the  second  edition  (pub- 
lished in  1856),  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
species.  And  to  this  very  extraordinary  advance  on  the 
eighty-nine   mammals  of  Raleigh,   and  the  two  hundred 
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mammals  of  BuflTon,  we  must  add  six  llioiisand  two  linndred 

and  seventy  six  birds  of  Litton,  and  tlie  six  hundred  and 
fii'ty-sevcn  reptiles  of  Charles  Bonaparte;  or  at  least, — sub- 
stracting  the  sea-snakes,  and  perhaps  the  turtles,  as  fitted  to 
live  outside  the  ark, — his  six  \mudi\  dsiud/orty-two  reptiles." 
And  then  he  asks  : — 
What  proportions  do  both  the  large  and  the  small 
animals  now  known  bear  to  the  large  and  small  animals 
known  in  the  da)  s  of  Raleigh  or  Butlbn  ;  and  how  much 
additional  accommodation  room  would  they  re(pnre  during 
their  su])posed  voyage  of  a  twelvemonth  ?  There  are  two 
different  ways  in  which  the  list  of  the  kno.-  n  animals  has 
been  increased,  especially  of  the  known  mammals.  They 
have  been  increased  in  a  certain  appreciable  proportion  by 
discovenj  ;  and  as  discovery  has  been  made  chiefly  in  islands, 
— for  the  great  continents  had  been  previously  known, — and 
as  the  mammals  of  islands,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Cuvier,  are  usually  small,  of  this  appreciable  proportion  the 
bulk  is  comparatively  not  great.  The  great  kangaroo 
{Macropits  (/ir/an/eif.s),  though  tlie  inhabitant  of  an  island 
which  ranks  among  the  continents,  would  not  much  exceed 
in  bulk,  tried  by  Baleiuh's  quaint  scale  of  measurement,  a 
sheep  and  a  half,  or  at  most  two  sheep  ;  and  yet  I  know  not 
that  discovery  in  the  islands  has  added  a  larger  animal  to 
the  previously  known  ones  than  the  greai  kangaroo.  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  when  he  published,  in  1841,  his  "  History  of 
the  Marsupialia,"  recl.oned  one  hunch-ed  and  five  distinct 
species  oi  pouched  animals  ;  and  eighteen  species  more, — 
in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-three, — have  oeen  since 
added  to  the  order.  With  the  exce])tion  of  an  opossum  or 
two,  all  these  marsupiata  may  be  regarded  as  discoveries 
made  since  the  time  of  Buflon  ;  most  of  them,  as  I  have 
said,  are  small.  And  such,  generally,  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  revelations  made  during  the  last  seventy  years  by  positive 
dificovery.  It  is  not,  however,  by  discovery,  but  by  scienlific 
scrutiny  into  the  true  nature  and  distinctions  of  species, 
that  the  recent  enormous  increase  in  tlie  number  of  the 
known  mannnals  has  mainly  taken  place.  And  in  these 
cases  it  will  generally  bi3  found  that  the  new  s])ecies,  which 
had  been  yn'eviously  confounded  with  some  old  ones,  so 
nearly  resembles  the  latter  in  bulk  as  well  as  aspect,  ns  to 
justify  in  some  degree  the  mistake.  J^^t  us  take  two  of  the 
greatest  animals  as  examples, — the  elephant  and  the  rhin- 
oceros. Bufibn  confounded  the  African  with  the  Asiatic 
elephant.    We  know  that  they  represent  two  well-marked 
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species,  Elephaa  Africavus  and  Elephas  Indicus ;  and  that 
an  ark  which  contained  the  ancestors  of  all  the  existing 
animals  vvonld  require  to  have  its  two  pair  of  elephants,  not 
the  one  pair  only  which  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient 
eighty  years  ago.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  rhinoceros, 
Buflfon  was  acquainted  with  the  single-horned  animal,  and 
had  heard  of  the  animal  with  two  horns  ;  and  so,  though  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  "  variety  was  constant,"  he  yet 
held  that  "  two  distinct  species  miglit  possibly  be  establish- 
ed." But  we  know  there  are  six  species  of  rhinoceros  (seven 
according  to  the  "  Physical  Atlas"/, — RJt.  IndictiSj  Rh. 
Javdims,  Rh.  Sumatrensis,  Rh.  Africanus,  Rh.  simus,  and 
Rh.  kelloa  ;  and  that,  instead  oi  possibly  four,  at  least  twelve 
or  more  probably  fourteen,  animals  of  the  genus  would 
require,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  to  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  ark.  BufFon  even  held  that  the 
bison  of  America  might  be  identical  with  not  simply  the 
auroch  of  Europe,  which  it  closely  resembles,  but  with  even 
the  European  ox,  which  it  does  not  resemble.  But  it  is  now 
known,  that  while  the  European  aurochs  are  provided  by 
nature  with  but  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs,  the  American  bison  is 
furnished  with  fifteen.  01' each  of  the  ruminants  that  divide 
the  hoof  there  were  seven  introduced  into  the  ark  ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  mark  how,  even  during  the  last  few  years,  our 
acquaintance  with  this  order  of  animals  has  been  growing, 
and  how  greatly  the  known  species,  in  their  relation  to  human 
knowledge,  have  in  consequence  increased.  In  1848  (in  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Physical  Atlas")  Mr.  Waterhouse  esti- 
mated the  oxen  at  thirteen  species  ;  in  1856  (in  the  second 
edition)  he  estimates  them  at  twenty.  In  1848  (le  estimated 
the  sheep  at  twenty-one  species;  in  185G  he  estimates  them 
at  twenty-seven.  In  1848  he  estimated  the  goats  at  fourteen 
species  ;  in  1856  he  estimates  tliem  at  twenty.  In  1848  he 
estimated  the  deer  at  thirt^^-eight  species  ;  in  1856  he  esti- 
mates them  at  fifty-one.  In  sho  t,  if,  excluding  the  lamas 
and  the  musks  as  doubtfully  clean,  tried  by  the  Mosaic  lest, 
we  but  add  to  the  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle,  the  forty- 
eight  species  of  unequivocally  clean  antelopes,  and  multiply 
the  whole  by  seven,  we  shall  have  as  the  result  a  sum  total 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  individuals, — a 
number  more  than  four  times  greater  than  that  for  which 
Raleigh  made  provision  in  the  ark,  and  considerably  more 
than  twice  greater  than  provided  for  by  the  students  of 
Bufibn.  Such  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half-century  in  th© 
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mammaliferous  fauna.  In  so  gi*eat  a  majority  of  cases  has  it 
increased  its  hulk  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  increased  its 
numbers,  that  if  one  ark  was  not  deemed  more  than  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  animal  world  ki.own  to  the  French  naturalist 
eighty  years  ago,  it  would  require  at  least  from  five  to  six  arks 
to  accommodate  the  animal  world  known  in  the  present  day." 

Su(*h  is  the  conclusion  at  which  according  to  the  light  of 
science,  we  must  arrive.  But  this  alone  is  not  the  great 
difficulty.  We  have  next  stated  by  the  author,  the  difficulty 
of  providing  the  Carnivorous  animals  with  food,  for  the  long- 
period  of  time  that  they  were  confined;  an  argument  which 
appears  as  nuich  opposed  to  the  preservation  of  these 
animals  in  a  partial  as  ever  it  could  be  in  a  universal  deluge. 
The  supposition  that  the  nature  of  these  animals  was  changed, 
involves  the  total  alteration  of  their  whole  structure,  and  is  a 
miracle  no  where  recorded,  and  is  therefore  objected  to  by  the 
author;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  here,  as  in  the  whole  affair, 
nothing  but  miracle  can  be  its  real  solution.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  argue  that  many  of  the  vegetable  feeders  are  restricted 
to  single  plants  ;  referring  more  especially  to  insects,  he 
shows  that  the  plants  are  many  of  them  restricted  to  limited 
districts,  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  then  he  goes  on 
to  say  : — 

''But  how  extraordinary  an  amount  of  miracle  would  it 
not  require  to  bring  them  altogether  into  any  one  centre,  or 
to  preserve  them  there !  Many  of  them,  like  the  myriapoda 
and  the  thysanura,  have  no  wings,  and  but  feeble  locomotive 
])owers  ;  many  of  them,  such  as  the  aephemera  and  the  male 
ants,  live  after  they  have  got  their  wings  only  a  few  hours,  or 
at  most  a  few  days  ;  and  there  are  myriads  of  them  that  can 
live  upon  but  single  plants  that  grow  in  very  limited  botanic 
centres.  Even  supposing  thi  m  all  brought  into  the  arlc  by 
miracle  as  egg=,  what  multitudes  of  them  would  not,  without 
the  exertion  of  further  miracle,  require  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  proper  habitats  as  wingless  grubs,  or  as  insects  restrict- 
ed by  nature  to  a  few  days  of  life  !  Or,  supposing  the  eggs 
all  left  in  their  seveial  localities  to  lie  under  water  for  a 
twelvemonth  amid  mud  and  debris, —  though  certain  of  the 
hardier  kin  Is  might  survive  such  tiealment,  by  miracle  alone 
could  the  preponderating  majority  of  the  class  be  preserved. 
And  be  it  remembered,  that  the  expedient  of  having  recourse 
to  suppositious  miracle  in  order  to  get  over  a  difficulty 
insurmountable  on  every  natural  principle,  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  arjiumenf,  but  simply  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  it. 
Argument   is  at  an    end   when    su))positious   miracle  is 
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introduced." 

Now,  if  we  assume  (hat  an  entire  zoological  province  wa«? 
overwhelmed,  it  would  be  snfficiently  large,  to  render  this 
miraculous  exercise  of  power  necessary  in  a  great  inajority 
of  instances,  so  that  here  als),  if  we  deny  suppositious 
miracle,  we  have  an  argument  against  the  narrative  altogether. 

The  next  argument  is  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  j)lants 
and  animals,  in  what  are  known  as  provinces  or  botanical 
and  zoological  centres.  There  are  about  25  botanical 
provinces,  it  is  believed,  and  13  zoological,  all  characterised 
more  or  less  by  a  specific  peculiarit}"  in  their  vegetable  and 
animal  denizens  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  ho  vever,  a 
universal  deluge  would  have  established  but  a  single  centre, 
from  which  all  the  organic  inhabitants  of  the  present  earth 
would  have  spread  out.  There  are,  too,  some  peculiarities 
noticed  in  some  of  these  provinces  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  conclusion  the  present  Sloth  of  South  America  was 
preceded  iu  the  Geologic  past,  and  only  in  the  same  zoological 
province,  by  huge  representatives  of  himself,  in  the  now 
extinct  Megatherium  and  Mylodon.  So,  the  very  peculiar 
fauna  of  Australia  was,  in  the  long  past,  represented  by 
exaggerated  forms,  similar  to  those  inhabiting  the  district 
now.  The  same  thing  is  observable  in  New  Zealand,  and 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  progenitors  of  the  existing  races  must 
not  only  have  performed  a  miraculous  journey  to  the  Ark,  but 
must  have  taken  an  equally  miiaculoiis  one  back  again; 
journeys  too,  that  involved  voyages  of  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  ocean.  Yet  even  this  miracle  does  not  appear  to 
us  more  startling  in  its  nature  than  many  others  which  even 
a  partial  deluge  would  demand  ;  such,  for  instance,  is  the 
preservation  of  land  plants  in  a  submergence  of  a  year.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  the  seeds  might  have  been  naturally 
preserved,  since  this  would  have  been  almost  as  difficult  as 
the  preservation  of  the  plants  themselves,  and  the  insects 
who  are  so  restricted  in  their  food,  often  to  single  plants,  would 
require  such  plants  to  live  on  immediately  on  their  exit  from 
the  Ark. 

But  lastly,  we  have  announced  to  us  that  the  structure  of 
the  cones  of  certain  Volcanoes  would  have  necessited  their 
destruction,  had  the  Hood  extended  itself  over  them  for  a 
few  months.  These  cones,  such  as  that  of  Etna,  are  com- 
posed of  loose  ejected  matter,  that  the  waves  woidd  soon 
have  distributed  over  the  sea  bed.  Sub-marine 
Volcanoes  have  been  pointed  to  as  an  illustration,  in 
which  a  few  weeks  have  been  enough  to  distribute  their 
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ejectamenta.  Sir  C.  liyell  his  compnted,  from  iTie  structure 
of  the  cone  of  Etna,  tliat  no  devastating  flood  can  have  actsed 
upon  it,  for  at  least  twelve  thonsand  years,  and  the  extinct 
Volcanoes,  ^n  the  district  of  Anverg.ie  in  France,  have  cones 
of  a  similar  character  and  of  a  vastly  more  ancient  date. 
Now  herealone  have  we,  shored  these  statements  be  confirm- 
ed, evidence  that  will  restiict  the  nniversality  of  the  Flood. 
If  it  can  be  sho^^l^  that  these  cones  vvonldhave  been  destroy 
ed  by  a  flood  passing  over  thtni  ;  then,  without  a  special 
miracle  to  preserve  them,  we  must  ac^mit  that  no  flood  has 
acted  on  them.  But  we  will  wait  for  some  confirmatoiy 
evidence  on  this  point  before  we  decide  at  least  for  ourselves. 
In  the  mean  time,  convinced  that  the  Flood  has  been  but  a 
partial  nft'vir,  Hugh  Miller  conjectures  its  locpHty  and 
draws  a  pictrre  of  its  progress  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  portion  of  the  globe,  chiefly  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  t'lough  it  extends  into  Europe,  and 
which  is  ntarly  equal  to  all  Europe  in  area,  whose  rivers 
(some  of  them,  such  as  the  Volga,  tiie  Oural,  the  Sihon,  the 
Kour,  and  the  Amoo,  of  great  size)  do  not  fall  into  the  ocean, 
or  in  any  of  the  many  seas  which  communicate  with  it. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  all  iitriied  inwards,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself  j  losing  themselves  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  tract,  in  the  lakes  of  a  rainless  district,  in  which  they  sup- 
ply but  the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  faUing,  in  the  western 
parts,  in  seas  such  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral.  In  this 
region  there  are  extensive  districts  st^ll  under  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  shore-line  of  the  Caspian,  for  instance,  is  rather 
more  than  eighty  three  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
and  some  of  the  great  flat  steppes  which  spread  out  around 
it,  such  as  what  is  known  as  the  Steppe  of  Astracan,  have  a 
mean  level  of  about  thirty  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Baltic. 
Were  there  a  trench  like  strip  of  country  that  communicated 
between  the  Caspian  t'^ul  the  Gulf  of  P'inland  to  be  depressed 
beneath  the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  it  would  so  o/jen  tip  the 
foimtidiis  of  Ha  great  deep  as  to  lay  under  water,  an  exten- 
sive and  populous  region,  containing  the  cities  of  Astracan  and 
Astrabad,  and  many  other  UAvns  and  villages.  Now  it  is  not 
unworthy  ol  remark,  surely,  that  one  of  the  de})ressed  steppes  of 
this  peculiar  region  is  known  as  the  ''Low  Stepi)e  of  the 
Caucasus,"  and  forms  no  inconsiderable  ])ortion  of  the  great 
recognised  centre  of  the  human  faniily.  'I'he  Mount  Ararat 
on  which,  according  to  many  of  our  connnentalors,  the  ark 
rested,  rises  immediately  on  the  western  e  ge  of  this  great 
hollow  :  the  Mount  Ararat  selected  as  the  scene  of  that  even 
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by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  certainly  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  lies  far  within  it.  Vast  plains,  white  with  salt,  and 
charged  with  sea-shells,  shovv  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  at  no 
distant  ])eriod  greatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  In  an 
outer  region,  which  includes  the  vast  desert  of  Khiva,  shells 
also  abound ;  but  they  seem  to  belong,  as  a  group,  rather  to 
some  of  the  later  Tertiary  eras  than  to  the  recent  period.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that, — as  on  parts  of  the  western 
shores  of  our  own  country,  where  recent  marine  deposits  lie 
over  marine  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  age,  while  a 
terrestrial  deposit,  representative  of  an  intervening  paroxysm 
of  upheaval,  lies  between, — it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  in  this 
great  depressed  area,  ihe  region  covered  of  old  by  a  Tertiary 
sea,  which  we  know  united  the  Sea  of  Aral  with  the 
Caspian,  and  rolled  over  many  a  wide  steppe  and  vast  plain, 
may  have  been  again  covered  for  a  brief  period  (after  ages  of 
upheaval)  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  deep  during  that 
season  of  judgment  when,  with  the  exception  of  one  family, 
the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed.  It  seems 
confirmatory  of  this  view,  that  during  even  the  historic 
period,  at  least  one  of  the  neighbouring  inland  seas,  though 
it  belongs  to  a  diflbrent  system  from  that  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral,  covered  a  vastly  greater  area  than  it  does  now, — a 
consequence,  apparently,  of  a  more  considerable  depression 
in  the  Caucasian  region  than  at  present  exists.  Herodotus, 
as  quoted  by  Cuvier  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth," 
represents  the  bea  of  Azoff"  as  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Euxine. 

With  the  knovvn  facts,  then,  regarding  this  depressed 
Asiatic  region  before  us,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot 
orginate  a  theory  of  the  Deluge  free  from  at  least  the 
palpable  monstrosities  of  the  older  ones.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  human  family,  still  amounting  to  several  millions, 
though  greatly  reduced  by  exterminating  wars  and 
exhausting  vices,  were  congregated  in  that  tract  of  country 
which,  extending  eastwards  from  the  modern  Ararat  to  far 
byond  the  Sea  of  Aral,  includes  the  original  Caucasian 
centre  of  the  race :  let  us  suppose  that,  the  hour  of 
judgment  having  at  length  arrived,  the  land  began  gradually 
to  sink,  as  the  tract  in  the  run  of  Cutch  sank  in  the  year 
I8J9,  or  as  the  tract  in  ihe  southern  part  of  North  America 
known  as  the  ''sunk  country,"  sank  in  the  year  1821: 
farther,  let  us  suppose  that  the  depression  took  place  slowly 
and  equably  for  forty  days  together,  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  hundred  feet  per  day, — a  rate  npt  twice  greater  thau 
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tliat  at  which  the  tide  rises  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
which  would  have  rendered  itself  apparent  as  but  a  persistent 
inward  flowing  of  the  sea :  let  us  yet  farther  suppose,  that 
from  mayha]) "  some  volcanic  outburst  coincident  with  the 
depression,  and  an  eflfecl  of  the  same  deep-seated  cause,  the 
atmosphere  was  so  affected,  that  heavy  drenching  rains 
continued  to  descend  dining  the  w^h  le  time,  and  that,  though 
they  could  contribute  but  little  to  the  actual  volume  of  the 
flood, — at  most  only  some  five  or  six  inches  per  day, — they 
at  least  seemed  to  constitute  one  of  its  main  causes,  and 
added  greatly  to  its  terrors,  by  swelling  the  rivers,  and 
rushing  downwards  in  torrents  from  the  liills.  The  depres- 
sion, which,  by  extending  to  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the 
other,  wou'd  open  by  three  separate  channels  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,  and  which  included,  let  us  suppose,  an 
area  of  about  two  thousand  miles  each  way,  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  fortieth  day,  be  sunk  in  its  centre  to  the  depth 
of  sixteen  thousand  feet, — a  depth  suflSciently  pro- 
found to  bury  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  district  ;  and  yet, 
having  a  gradient  of  declination  of  but  sixteen  feet  per  mile, 
the  contour  of  its  hills  and  plains  would  remam  what  they 
had  been  before, — the  doomed  inhabitants  would  see  but  the 
water  rising  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  one  refuge  after 
another  swept  away,  till  the  last  witness  of  the  scene  would 
have  perished,  and  the  last  hill-top  would  have  disappeared. 
And  when,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  had  come  and  gone, 
the  depressed  hollow  would  have  begun  slowly  to  rise, — and 
when,  after  the  fifth  month  had  ])assed,  the  ark  would  have 
grounded  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat. — all  that  could 
have  been  seen  from  the  upper  window  of  the  vessel  would 
be  simply  a  boundless  sea,  roughened  by  tides,  now  floating 
Outwards,  with  a  reversed  course,  towards  the  distant  ocean, 
by  the  three  great  outlets  which,  during  the  period  of  de- 
pression, had  given  riccess  to  the  waters.  Noah  would  of 
course  see  that  "the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  stopped," 
and  "  the  waters  returning  from  off'  the  earth  continually," 
but  whether  the  Deluge  had  been  partial  or  universal,  he 
could  neither  see  nor  know." 

Tile  revelation  to  Noah,  which  warned  him  of  a  coming 
Flood,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  for  it,  was  evidently 
miraculous  :  the  Flood  itself  may  have  been  purely  providen- 
tial. But  on  this  part  of  the  >ubject  I  need  not  dwell.  I 
have  accomplished  my  ])urpuse  if  I  liavc  shown,  as  was 
attempted  of  old  by  diviiies  such      Stillingileet  and  Poole; 
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that  there  *'  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Deluge  shoukl  be 
extended  beyond  the  occasion  of  ii,  which  was  the  corruption 
of  man,"  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Flood  restricted  and 
partial,  and  yet  sulBcient  to  destroy  the  race  in  an  early 
age,  while  still  congregating  in  their  original  centre,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  by  any  means  an  incredible  event.  The  incre- 
dibility lies  in  the  mere  human  glosses  and  misiuterpretations 
in  which  its  history  has  been  enveloped.  Divested  of 
these,  and  viewed  in  its  connection  with  those  wonderful 
traditions  which  still  float  all  over  the  world  regarding  it,  it 
forms,  not  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks,  but  one  of  the  evi- 
dences, of  our  faith  ;  and  renders  the  exercise  a  not  unprofit- 
able one,  when,  according  to  the  poet, 

Back  through  thd  dusk 
Of  ages  CoQteinplation  turns  her  view, 
To  mark,  as  from  its  infancy,  the  world 
Peopled  again  from  that  mysterious  shrine 
That  rested  on  the  top  of  Ararat. 

All  that  we  have  further  to  say  on  this  head,  is  that  the 
suppositious  miracle  demanded  by  both  schemes  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  trouble  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  them.  On  this  subject,  science  has  failed  to  clear 
up  the  doubts  and  mysteries,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  these 
with  many  others  will  find  iheir  solution  solely  by  the  aid, 
not  of  science,  but  of  Faith 

A  portion  of  ihe  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  debate 
on  the  •*  Discoverable  and  the  Revealed,"  tending  to  show  the 
error  of  those  who,  in  past  time,  dreamed  that  revelation 
gave  them  that  which  it  is  the  office  of  science  alone  to  give; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  thought  their  science 
supplied  them  with  that  which  revelation  alone  could  bestow. 
It  is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  false  sciences  of  the  Brahmin, 
the  Bhuddist  &  others,  &  of  the  Cosmogony  which  the  Monks 
of  the  middle  ages  considered  they  derived  from  Revelation. 
Anmsing  enough  and  instructive  too,  are  the  lessons  taught 
in  this  Lecture  ;  bui  hi  the  wild  conceits  and  utter  ignorance 
of  the  Anti-Geologivsts,  that  form  the  theme  of  the  next 
the  amusement  becomes  yet  greater.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  interesting  work 
than  merely  to  mention  the  subject  of  the  last  two  Lectures. 
"  The  less  known  Fossil  Floras  of  Scotland,"  in  these  Lectures 
M  Her  exhibits  figures  and  gives  descriptions  of  some  recent 
di  coveries  he  himself  had  made,  in  the  floras  of  the  old  Red 
oufldstone  and  the  OoUte  of  his  native  country. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  book  itself  will 
become  one  of  those  standard  works  which  will,  especially 
for  the  young  minds  just  opening  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
wonders  around  them,  be  a  mine  of  interest  and  often 
doubiless  it  will  prove  the  source  of  many  an  earnest  reso- 
luiion  afterwards  carried  patiently  out  to  fruition.  A  valuable 
jegacy  lhis  to  leave  the  world 
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Page  136,  line  25  from  the  top,  for  Sabouchal  read 
Labouchere. 

In  pa^e  155,  for  "  Evils  of  Over-Pasturage,"  by  R.  N. 
Rubndge,  M.B.,  read  Rubidgk. 
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SECTION  OF  THE  ZUUHBERG. 

BY  R.  N.  RUBIDGE,  ESQ.,  M.B. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that,  in  a  country  so  bare 
of  vegetation,  and  so  cut  up  by  deep  gullies,  excavated  by 
heavy  rains,  as  this  is,  the  sections  exposed  would  present 
much  that  was  new  and  interesting  to  the  geologist.  The 
Dicynodon  strata,  now  known  to  all  men  of  science  in 
Europe,  were  the  rich  first-fruits  of  Mr.  Bain*s  lesearch,— -a 
formation  novel  to  science  as  regards  the  extent  of  its 
lacustrine  beds,  as  well  as  in  the  strange  and  varied  groups 
of  its  reptilian  remains,  and  which  will  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  its  discoverer  as  long  as  science  continues  to 
be  cultivated. 

Mr.  Bain's  successful  explorations  soon  turned  the  at- 
tention of  amateurs  in  science  to  the  investigation  of  the 
geological  phenomena  of  this  country,  Dr.  Atherstone  and 
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myself,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  guide  and  friend, 
have  assisted  in  making  known  the  long  neglected  fossil 
treasures  of  this  country.  But  though  much  has  been  done, 
especially  by  Mr.  Bain  and  the  Doctor,  yet  has  the  world  of 
science  received  but  a  small  instalment  of  the  vast  store  of 
facts  and  observations  which  is  its  due  from  South  i^frica.  It 
may  be  long  ere  any  explorer  of  high  and  widely-known  emi- 
nence turns  his  attention  to  this  obscure  colony  ;  it  behoves 
us,  therefore,  as  lovers  of  science,  to  note  carefully,  and  record 
faithfully,  such  observations  as  our  more  pressing  duties  per- 
mit us  to  glean,keeping  in  view  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
hypotheses  current  in  the  science  may  haply  be  confirmed  or 
invalidated,  by  facts  to  be  contributed  by  observations  on 
the  openly  displayed  sections  of  the  South  African  strata. 
In  the  year  1855  I  crossed  the  Zuurberg,  and,  during  a 

hasty  journey,  noted  certain  facts  in  the."  structure  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  spurs  at  its  base,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
differ  somewhat  from  the  interpretations  given  of  them  by 
my  two  friends  above  named.  Since  then  I  crossed  the 
range  at  two  different  points,  in  a  journey  to  and  from 
Graaff-Reinet.  and  confirmed  my  former  observations.  A 
letter  which  1  received  the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  asking  for 
more  geological  news  from  South  Africa,  induced  me  to 
prepare  a  paper,  shewing  a  correct  section  of  the  Zuurberg 
in  that  portion  of  the  range  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Somerset  road,  and  developing  certain  views  relative  lo  the 
changes  which  ibe  palceozoic  rocks  of  this  country  have 
undergone,  which  I  believe  may  be  of  interest  to  science  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  the  geology  of  this  country — to  science, 
inasmuch  as,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  porphyry  is  a 
metamorphic  rock,  that  is  to  say,  one  that  has  undergone 
a  change  from  a  sedimentary  and  probably  fossiliferous 
rock,  to  one  of  felspathic  basis  and  povphyritic  character, 
undistinguishable  from  an  igneous  lock,  the  metamorphic 
theory,  with  perhaps  something  more  than  many  of  its 
advocates  maintain,  will  be,  I  think,  henceforward  estab- 
lished on  unassailable  grounds.  In  the  last  edition  of  his 
"Elements  of  Geology,"  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says  of  this 
theory,  that  it  still  makes  its  way  but  slowly."  Any 
facts,  therefore,  bearing  distinctly  on  tlie  question,  cannot 
but  be  of  great  hnportancc  to  the  geology  of  this  country, 
because  the  identity  of  position,  relation  and  lithological 
ChiiY'dciCY  of  the  rocks  in  the  Easterji  and  Western  divisions  of 
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the  Colony  seem  to  prove  them  to  belong  lo  the  same  age 
and  formation. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said,  that  1  differ 
somewhat  in  my  views  of  the  geology  of  the  Zuurberg  from 
those  published  by  Mr.  Bain.  When  the  article  by  that 
gentleman,  in  the  Eastern  Province  Magazine,  appeared  1 
certainly  did  find  it  to  differ  widely,  both  as  to  the  sections, 
and  as  to  the  text,  from  what  I  regard  as  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  structure  of  this  interesting  mountain  range ; 
and,  although  I  had  a  perfectly  clear;  idea  of  the  correct 
section,  1  resolved,  before  writing  on  the  subject,  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  country,  and  furnish  myself  with  accurate 
observations  as  to  the  points  of  difference.  Since  my 
return,  however,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Bain's  sections,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  I  find 
the  points  of  difference  as  to  fact,  reduced  to  two  or  three, 
and  of  those  the  most  essential  is  explicable  by  the  fact 
that  our  sections  have  been  taken  at  different  points.  In 
the  explanation  of  these  facts,  however,  we  differ  very 
widely.  But  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  will  explain 
the  chief  points  of  difference  as  to  fact.  The  most  important 
is  as  to  the  position  of  the  second  and  third  layers  of 
porphj  ry  which  in  the  section  by  the  road  over  the  Zuur- 
berg, occupy  the  position  1  have  given  them.  Instead  of  the 
second  occupying  a  valley  between  quartzite  hills,  as  in 
Mr.  Bain's  section,  it  is  here  in  the  position  which  Mr.  B. 
gives  to  the  third,  while  between  it  and  the  third,  a  change 
of  dip  in  the  strata  occurs,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  other  two, 
lies  conformably  between  two  strata  of  slaty,  and  generally 
fossiliferous,  sandstone,  in  the  position  given  The  fossil- 
iferous  slaty  sandstone  of  the  Ecca  is,  I  contend,  not  the  lower 
bed  of  the  Dicynodon  rocks  on  which  these  strata  rest 
conformably,  but  is  geologically  identical  and  continuous 
with  that  of  Gletwyn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  anticlinal 
axis,  on  either  flank  of  which,  it,  with  its  associated  bed  of 
porphyry,  dip  away  from  each  other  (as  they  do  from  5  in 
the  section).  I  found  fossils,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  speci- 
fically identical  with  those  of  the  Ecca,  in  rock  of  the  same 
lithological  character,  at  Gower's,  on  the  Bushman's  River, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  unnamed  in  my  section, — 
two  points  in  which  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions,  as 
they  do  at  the  Ecca  and  Gletwyn  ;  in  the  former  section, 
however,  the  two  dips  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  lie  between 
masses  of  porphyry,  while  in  the  latter  the  porphyry  of  the 
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Eoea  lies  between  the  fossil  rock  of  that  locality,  and  the 
similar,  or  rather  the  same  rock  (geologically)  at  Gletwyn. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  the  relation  of  the  Dicynodon 
^trata  to  the  fossiliferous,  or  Ecca  rock.  According  to  Mr. 
Bain^s  section  through  the  Ecca,  the  Dicynodon  strata  lie  at  an 
inclination  in  the  same  direction  on  beds  with  fossil  plants, 
dipping  from  the  porphyry  westward.  In  my  section  the 
fossil  plant  beds  dip  from  the  porphyry  on  the  eastern  side, 
eastward  (2  b),  and  by  analogy  with  the  other  members  of  the 
same  rock  in  the  section  rising  from  the  Zumberg,  we  shoidd 
expect  beds  of  rock  (4  b)  dipping  towards  the  porphyry  ;  the 
latter  lying  between  the  two  conformably,  as  at  3  and  4  in  the 
section.*  I  could  not  make  out  positively  that  this  was  the 
case,  as  the  poi-phyry  terminated  at  the  margin  of  an  exten- 
sive plain,  on  which  only  small  isolated  masses  of  rock  were 
visible,  the  dip  and  strike  of  which  I  could  not  make  out 
nor  could  I  identify  them  as  beds  of  either  the  old  or  the 
Dicynodon  strata.  I  believe  a  few  beds  of  the  palaeozoic 
rocks  intervened  between  the  porphyry  and  the  point  where 
the  Dicynodon  strata  commence,  which  I  fancy  is  about 
300  yards  eastward  of  Callighan's  Inn,  though  1  am  sorry 
to  say  limited  time  and  locomotive  power  compelled  me  to 
leave  the  point  unsettled.  The  first  place  where  I  could 
identify  the  Dicynodon  strata  by  its  calcareous  nodules  was 
ip  the  bed  of  the  Brak  River,  where  they  dipped  seaward 
at  an  angle  of  8  ° ,  and  were  covered  by  the  common 
variegated  and  ripple-marked  sandstone  of  the  formation. 
It  would  appear  then,  that  the  third  layer  of  porphyry  in  my 
section  is  covered  over  by  the  Dicynodon  strata  in  Mr. 
Bain's. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  difference  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  by  careful  examination  find 
allowance  for  the  often  hasty  and  imperfect  examinations 
our  other  avocations  will  permit,  they  are  almost  reduced  to 
mere  discrepancies  as  to  the  position  of  rocks  in  a  particu- 
lar line  of  section. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  our  deductions  from  thesef  acts. 
Here  we  differ  widely.  First  wit".!  regard  to  the  nature,  origin 
and  true  position  of  the  blue  massive  rock  called  j)orphyry 
by  Mr.  Bain,  Dr.  Atherstone  and  others,  and  which  I  shall 


*  I  have  represented  tliis  by  faint  dotted  lines  as  requiring  confirma- 
tioD  in  the  section  between  ("i  b)  ami  (7  ) 
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call  so  in  tlie  present  paper,  tliongh  I  siigf^est  the  generic 
term  hypogene  rock,  as  better  applj  ing  to  its  position  ancj 
character  while  the  last  remains  doubtful.  In  each  of  the 
three  situations  in  which  it  occurs  in  my  section,  it 
lies  strictly  conformably  between  two  beds  of  slaty  rock, 
into  which  it  merges  so  gradually,  that  the  exact  Une 
of  junction  is  most  difficult  to  make  out;  the  dip,  however, 
increases  on  the  side  of  it  towards  the  axial  line.  On  geologi- 
cal principles,  I  think  it  must,  if  my  section  is  correct,  be  an 
altered  member  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  to  which  the  quartzite 
and  Ecca  rock  belong.  Mr.  Bain's  idea  of  the  continuous 
overflow  of  the  rock,  covering  all  the  points  between  the  differ- 
ent masses  of  rock  in  the  sections,  it  must  surely  be  seeii  is 
wholly  untenable,  when  it  is  understood  that  in  the  section 
the  relative  height  of  the  rocks  adjacent  to,  and  between  the 
masses,  (2,  3,  4,  5,)  are  given  as  correctly  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  estimate  them.  Barometrical  measures  were  intended, 
but  owing  to  an  accident. to  the  instrument,  failed.  As  th6 
rock  has  been  called  porphyry  and  igneous  rock  by  high 
authority,  the  question  occurs,  may  it  not  have  been  poured 
out  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  between  the  deposition  of  two 
sels  of  strata,  and  upheaved  with  them  ?  I  think  tlie 
regular  gradation  from  the  slaty  to  the  felspathic  rock,  as 
well  as  the  vast  extent,  discountenances  this  theory.  Mr. 
Bain  quotes  an  authority  who,  it  seems,  pronounces  it  either 
an  ash  bed/  or  hornblendic  schist.  The  former  suppo- 
sition requires  no  refutation.  The  latter  may  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  rock  is  neither  hornblendic  nor 
schistose.  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  proposition,  that  the 
rock  should  be  considered  metamorphic,  is  all  but  demon- 
strated. I  think  1  may  safely  assert  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
on  good  ground,  and  where  is  the  difficulty  of  admitting  it  ? 
Most  of  us  will  allow  that  gneiss,  a  mixture  of  felspar,  quarts 
and  mica,  with  a  trace  of  stratification  remaining,  is  a  meta- 
morphic rock.  Why  deny  that  this  amorphous  felspar,  with  its 
quatzy  masses,  is  so  ?  But  the  granitic  quartzy  and  sand- 
stone masses  it  contains  present  difficulties  it  may  be.  I  do 
not  consider  them  so.  Surely  the  chemical  forces  which 
converted  the  fossiliferous  slaty  rock  into  massive  felspar, 
may  go  a  little  way  further,  and  convert  it  into  granite,  or 
stop  short  at  a  refractory  portion,  and  leave  it  an  unchanged 
(piartzy  sandstone. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  quartzite,  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  series.    This  I  regard,  too,  as  a  rocjk 


which  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  of  a  kiiid  differing 
from  that  of  the  porphyry.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
silicification  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  inclined  beds ;  the 
higher  oxidation  of  the  iron  they  contained,  and  the  obliter- 
ation of  most  of  their  fossi  s.  That  these  quartzy  beds  (5)  are 
really  altered  masses  of  the  fossiliferous  sandstone  (6),  as  the 
quartz  rocks  of  the  Grahamstown  hills  are  the  upper  silicified 
portions  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  Ecca,  Grletwyn  and 
Forester  s ;  I  think  my  section,  and  th  it  of  Mr.  Bain 
given  in  a  former  number  of  this  periodical,  if  carried  out 
properly,  would  show.  In  a  paper  I  am  preparing  for  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  I  intend  showing  other 
instances  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  colony  where  the 
silicification  of  rocks  have  so  altered  their  character,  as  to 
render  their  recognition  most  difficult.  Mr.  Bain, 
in  his  section  above  referred  to  (Geological  Society's 
Transactions),  places  a  mass  of  porphyry  in  a  position 
in  which  I  have  never  seen  it,  viz  ,  between  two  masses  of 
quartzite.  If  it  occurs  so,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  still 
stronger  coiifirmation  of  my  views  as  to  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  Palaeozoic  fossiliferous  rock  into  the  quartzite  and 
porphyry.  The  connection  of  the  rocks  of  the  western 
division  with  those  of  the  east,  as  indicated  by  the  identity 
of  position  of  the  porphyry,  I  regard  as  very  intimate,  but 
I  will  not  touch  upon  it  in  this  paper. 

I  will  now  describe  the  section  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pinchin,  land  surveyor 
of  this  place,  who  accompanied  me  on  the  excursion,  and 
measured  the  inclination  of  the  rocks  in  the  points  indicated. 

The  tertiary,  or  recent  beds,  occur  on  the  tops  of  the 
cliffs  near  McLoughlin's,  at  Colchester  ;  below  these  lie  the 
oolitic  strata,  the  lowermost  of  which,  a  coarse  conglomer- 
ate, is  numbered  (1)  as  the  first  met  with  in  the  ascent  of 
the  Zuurberg ;  above  this,  near  where  the  cut  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  commences,  is  the  slate  (2) .  The  first  s])ur  of  the 
Zuurberg  is  composed  of  of  the  porphyry  (3),  distinguished 
from  the  slate  by  its  while  quartzy  masses.'^    Its  blue  com- 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  I  say  nothing  of  the  red  amygdaloid  whicli 
occurs  lierc.  It  is  not  seen  in  the  section  made  by  the  road.  I  do  not 
think  its  existence  there  is  of  any  great  uiterest  in  the  question  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  other  rocks.  Its  felspar  is  soft,  and  contains  iron  in 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation  than  that  of  the  blue  Porphyry,  nnd  the  zeolites 
and.'flgfltes  appear  to  me  to  be  forming  at  the  present  dfly. 
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pact  homogeneous  base,  (fusible  into  grey  glass,  hardness  (>, 
no  effervescence  in  fusing,)  is  felspar.  (4),  is  another 
layer  of  slate  like  that  below  the  porphyry,  both  have  the 
strike  common  to  all  these  rocks  in  this  section,  nearly 
N.VV.  magnetic;  and  these  two  layers  both  dip  to  the  left 
hand,  or  seaward,  that  below  the  porphyry  at  an  angle  of 
28  ^  ,  that  above  at  40  ®  .  Next  comes  the  quartzite, 
(5),  with  its  main  axis  and  many  twists,  only  one  of  which  is 
represented  here.  Descending  the  Great  Zuurberg  the  slate 
(4  a),  porphyry  (3  a),  and  again  slate  (-2  a),  are  met  with 
in  reversed  order,  and  with  opposite  dips.  About  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  river  marked,  for  which  1  cannot  find  a  name, 
the  dip  of  the  slate  is  21  °  to  the  right  hand  or  inland.  It 
changes  a  little  beyond  the  river,  and  at  Gower's  it  is  28  ®  , 
to  the  left  hand  ;  it  increases  as  it  approaches  the  porphyry 
to  about  30  ^  .  About  a  mile  from  Gower's  the  third  layer 
of  porphyry,  (3  b)  begins,  and  its  further  margin  is  near 
Engelbrecht's  farm :  [  suppose  a  layer  of  slaty  rock  to 
intervene  between  this  and  the  Dicynodon  rock,  but  I  do 
not  know  its  thickness,  and  could  not  measure  its  dip.  At 
Brak  River  the  Dicynodon  rock  was  first  clearly  made  out, 
and  here  it  had  a  dip  of  8  ^  seaward.  I  very  much  regret 
the  want  of  precise  information  on  this  point.  It  may  be 
objected  that  in  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  porphyry, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Dicynodon  rocks,  the  layer 
of  sandstone  with  vegetable  impressions  may  occupy  the 
situation,  and  lie  at  the  inclination  from  the  porphyry 
which  Mr.  13ain  gives  it,  and  which  it  really  has  in 
his  section.  1  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  admits  the 
correctness  of  my  section  so  far  as  it  goes,  will  make  this 
objection,  and  that  it  is  substantially  correct  I  pledge  my 
reputation  as  an  observer.  Mr.  Bain  calls  the  vegetable 
beds  at  the  Ecca  the  lower  strata  of  the  Dicynodon  series; 
l)ut,  as  I  have  shown  above,  the  Ecca  fossils  and  rocks 
occur  on  Gletwyn,  Mr.  H.  J.  Rubidge's  farm,  at  Mount 
Henry,  a  hillock  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  valley  of 
Grobbelaar's  Kloof,  a  point  which  corresponds  with  (5)  in 
my  section  ;  near  my  brother's  residence  the  blue  slaty  beds 
(4)  occur;  the  porphyry  and  slate  (3  and  2)  probably 
occupy  their  usual  situation,  and  will  be  found  at  Rockvvood 
Vale  and  Daniels'.  At  Forrester's  the  rocks,  with  still  the 
same  dip,  contain  abundance  of  vegetable  remains,  similar 
to  those  of  Gietwyn,  the  P'.cca,  the  Nameless  river,  and 
Gower's.  In  fact,  the  porphyry  at  Engelbrechi's  is  arepre- 
tition  of  the  porphyry  rising  the  Zuurberg  (3),  and  if  any 
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dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  geological  sections,  the  rocks 
of  the  Zuurberg  are  repeated  under  the  Dicynodon  rocks, 
but  having  undergone  no  silicification,  they  have  been 
denuded,  and  the  Dicynodon  strata  deposited  over  them. 
If  then  I  did  not  desire  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  put 
down  iany thing  I  could  not  give  actual  observation  for,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  some  strata  of  the  Palajozoic 
fossiliferous  rock  or  slate  on  the  western  side  of  the  por- 
phyry, dipping  towards  it,  with  the  Dicynodon  strata  resting 
on  them  at  a  less  angle,  thus, 

SECTION  No.  2. 


I  believe  that  in  the  section  by  the  Graaflf-Reinet  road  a 
wider  extent  of  Palaeozoic  rock  intervenes  between  the  margin 
of  the  porphyry  and  the  Dicynodon  rocks;  but  the  similarity  in 
lithological  character  of  the  two  series  of  rocks  renders 
the  determination  of  the  exact  point  of  their  junction 
very  difficult.  T  think  I  recollect  Dr.  Atherstone  telling  me 
some  years  ago,  that  the  dip  of  the  rocks  in  the  section 
through  the  Ecca  to  Fort  Beaufort,  changed  at  the  Koonap 
River  near  Knowles'.  My  own  impression  is  that  they  do 
so,  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  travelled  this  road.  If  it 
does  so  the  section  would  be  thus 


SECTION  No.  3. 


3d  2d        6      2b  7 


as  if  the  newer  rocks  had  covered  the  older  as  far  as 
Gower's ;  while  in  Mr.  Bain's  they  reach  only  as  far  as  the 
point  corresponding  with  the  Nameless  river. 

As  my  chief  object  in  publishing  this  paper  in  a  colonial 
periodical  is  to  afford  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  accuracy 
of  my  observations.  I  have  put  down  in  parallel  columns 
the  points  in  three  sections  of  the  country,  which  I  believe  to 
correspond  in  relation  to  the  site  of  the  porphyry,  &c.  It  is,  as 
I  have  said,  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  science,  and  if  my 
sections  are   substantially  correct,  I  think  the  inferences 
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from  them  must  be  wliat  T  have  stated  ;  I  say  substantially 
correct,  because  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  twists  in  the 
strata  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  represent.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  on  the  small  scale  adopted. 

POINTS  CORRESPONDING  IN  THREE  SECTIONS  FOR  FACILITY  OF 
VERIFICATION. 


Somerset  Road. 

2.  Commencement 
of  cutting  through 
bush  on  the  side 
of  the  hill. 

3.  First  spur  of 
Zuurberg. 

4.  Slight  hollow  be- 
tween (3)  and  the 
quartzite. 

5.  Doorn  Neck, 
Little  and  Great 
Zuurberg. 

4  (a)  Base  of  Great 
Zuurberg. 

3  (a)  First  range  of 
low  hills  be- 
yond Zuurberg. 

2 (a)  Between  3  (a) 
&  Nameless  river. 

6  Nameless  river, 
Gower's. 


2  (b)  Mile  beyond 
Gower's. 

3  (b)  [Mile  beyond 
Gower's  to  Engel- 
brecht's. 

7.  Brak  River. 


Graaff-Reinet  Road. 

Hill  above  Prentjes' 
Kraal,  (doubtful  if 
visibK^. 

do. 

Bhie  Krantz  (?). 


Covered  by  marine 
strata,  in  part  at 
least. 

Margin  of  plane, 
near  Van  Tonder's 
300  yards  from  do 


500  yards  this  side 
of  Krog's 

Krog's  to  near  west- 
ern margin  of 
Van  Tonder's 
plane. 

Western  magin  of 
plane. 

Hill  bounding 
plain. 


Grobhelaar'' s  Kloof 
and  Ecca,  {  from 
memory). 

Forrester's,  or  be- 
tween it  and  Dan- 
iels' 

Daniels'  and  Rock- 
wood  Vale. 

Gletwyn  near  the 
house. 

Mount  Henry  to 
Ecca  Heights. 

Ecca. 

Do. 


8ih  Mile  Stone. 

Fish  River,  and 
probably  partly 
covered  by  more 
recent  strata. 

Do.  (.?) 

Covered  by  Dicy- 
nodon  strata. 

Leeuw  Fontein  (.?) 
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If  then  the  porphyry  is  foun<l  to  maintain  the  same 
relation  to  the  slaty  and  other  beds  in  all  three 
sections  taken  at  intervals  of  so  many  miles,  in  each  of  its 
layers,  and  also  in  a  fourth  layer,  which,  if  memory  serves 
me,  joins  the  other  rocks  somewhere  about  Pigot  Park,  1 
cannot  but  tiiink  that  the  hypothesis  of  its  igneous  origin 
must  De  abandonee),  and  its  metamorphic  character  admitted, 
with  the  corollaries  deducihle  from  the  admission. 


KAFIR  JMMIGRATiOX. 

[No.  2.] 

The  treatment  which  the  colony  has  fell  called  on  to  adop^ 
with  regard  to  the  Kafirs  will  not  merely  furnish  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  the  colonial  history.  It  will  not  he  confined 
to  the  bare  facts  that  so  many  thousand  destitute  creatures 
have  been  received  by  the  colonists,  and  saved  Iroru  starva- 
tion at  a  large  sacrifice  of  its  present  convenience.  The  cost 
to  the  colony  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be  borne,  even 
if  the  experiment  succeeds,  consists,  not  so  much  in  that 
which  can  be  valued  money,  in  as  in  certain  social  and 
njoral  drawbacks  on  what  would  otherwise  be  its  social  and 
moral  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  ex- 
periment which  is  now  iu  process  of  working  out  will  be 
important  to  the  world  at  large.  There  is  quite  enough  at 
slakt'  within  the  limits  of  our  boundaries  to  determine  by  the 
result  other,  and  especially  future  colonies,  in  following  a 
]irecedent  which  we  shall  have  successfully  established,  or 
in  avoiding  an  example  '.\  ith  which  in  that  case  our  errors 
will  have  furnished  ihem. 

Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  woild  has  there  been 
exhibited  a  j)ar,tllel  case  to  ours;  that  of  two  distinct  races 
of  men  contending  for  a  country  ihai  aboriginally  belonged 
to  neither;  and  the  stronger  race,  instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  tiie  weaker,  doing  all  it  can  to  pre- 
serve that  weaker  race  in  existence,  even  at  its  own  most 
serious  expense,  and  it  may  be  ultimate  disMlvantage. 

It  will  matter  but  little  to  the  result  what  has  bc^en  the 
cause  of  this  benevolent  a.'tion  of  the  colony  ;  it  is  probably 
jiartly  owing  to  the  gener(!us  ;nid  religious  tendencies  of  the 
])0])ulaiion,  and  partly  to  a  political  policy,  that  appears  to 
detect  in  a  present  calamity  the  path,  if  rightly  travelled  to 
a  future  benefit.    It  may  be  that  the  j:)olicy  was  tlje  real 
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motive  power  that  prescribed  the  actual  course  in  which 
events  were  to  flow  ;  but  no  cne  can  doubt  the  generosity 
and  religious  feeling  that  have  prompted  colonists  who  have 
most  suffered  from  the  Kafirs,  not  merely  to  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  carrying  into  effect  of  that  policy,  but  them- 
selves eagerly  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  try  and  save 
iheir  suffering  foes.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  guid- 
ing motive,  the  events  that  are  to  follow  from  this  immigra- 
tion will  have  to  be  considered  altogether  apart  from  ihem  ; 
since  those  events  are  now  beyond  the  power  of  those  origin- 
ating motives  to  control.  If  the  result  is  to  be  made  a 
happy  experience  in  the  colony,  and  the  whole  proceedings 
an  initiation  of  a  better  method  of  treating  the  colored  races 
here  than  has  yet  been  adopted,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
colonists  should  weigh  most  seriously  the  ])robabilities  that 
promise  to  confer  good  or  evil,  in  this  or  the  other  direction. 
Success  will  not  be  obtained  by  simply  taking  this  first  step, 
and  then  letting  things  run  on  without  forethought  or  control. 
New  relations  with  the  Kafirs,  new  influences  brought 
wholesale  into  the  colony,  new  dangers,  it  may  be,  ansing 
in  our  midst,  all  demand  on  the  part  of  the  colonist,  who 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  European, 
that  he  should  think  deeply  on  the  new  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  and  look  boldly  in  the  face  every  new  diffi- 
culty that  may  arise:  for  new  circumstances  beget  new 
duties,  and  it  will  rest  mainly  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
duties  are  discharged,  whether  we  actually  succeed  or  not. 

In  the  observations  that  were  recently  made  in  the  E.  P. 
Magazine  on  the  Kafir  Immigration,  the  subject  was  viewed 
in  reference  exclusively  to  its  ethnological  or  race  aspect ;  it 
is  intended  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  niore  imme- 
diate results  of  this  immigration,  more  with  the  view  of 
drawing  greater  attention  to  them,  than  with  tlie  idea  of 
throwing  much  new  light  on  our  succeeding  history. 

The  actual  number  of  the  natives  that  have  entered  the 
colony,  and  the  facts  which  a  mutual  comparison  of  their 
numbers  brings  out,  should  first  claim  our  attention 

At  the  end  of  September,  1857,  the  total  number  of 
Kafirs  that  had  entered  the  colony  with  passes  was  24,656. 
In  British  Kaffraria  there  had  been  during  the  month  6,868 
relieved,  preparatory  to  being  sent  into  the  colony.  Of  ihis 
number  only  2610  found  their  way  here  within  the  month  ; — 
hence,  if  no  more  be  added  to  their  number  in  Britisli  Kaf- 
fraria,  there  remained  more  than  4000  to  follow.  If,  further, 
it  be  recollected  that  many,  it  is  likely,  have  filtered  into  the 


colony  without  passes,  and  bavr  so  escaped  enumeration,  it 
will  be  seen  that  30000  is  not  too  high  a  figure  at  which 
they  should  be  estimated  at  the  present  time.  Of  these  a 
very  small  proportion  only  have  been  removed  far  fro.n  the 
frontier  None,  or  next  to  none,  have  gone  to  the  Western 
Province,  except  those  who  have  been  sent  there  as  convicts, 
amounting,  we  believe  lo  about  1,200  in  number.  Hence, 
this  sudden  increase  of  the  population  is  at  present  confined 
to  the  Eastern  Piovince  exclusively  and  more  especially  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  KafFraria. 

In  the  abstract  of  population  returns  made  in  1855,  and 
which  is  just  published,  we  find  the  population  of  the  colony 
distributed  into  three  classes, — the  white,  colored  and  alien  ; 
but  in  using  the  numbers  there  given  for  our  present  purpose,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  unite  the  last  two  classes  into  one,  as 
we  believe  the  aliens  consisted  at  that  lime  almost  excusively 
of  colored  people  ;  also,  as  the  return  from  Capetown  does  not 
separate  its  inhabitants  into  these  classes,  it  wil!  be  necessary 
to  estimate  their  numbers  in  another  way.  Assuming  that 
the  proportion  between  white  and  colored  people  in  that 
town  has  remained  the  same  since  1842,  then  of  the  25,189 
inhabitants,  about  10,800  will  be  white,  and  14,389  will  be 
colored.  By  these  adjiisttnents  we  are  able  at  last  to  obtain 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  relative  numbers  of  PLuropeans 
and  Colored  p30])le  that  were  in  the  colony  in  1855 — it  is 
as  follows  : — 

White.         Colored.       Excess  of  Colored, 
112,956  154,140  41,184 

This  statement,  however,  belonging  to  the  who'e  colony, 
will  give  no  idea  of  the  actual  proportion  of  the  two  races 
in  the  spots  where  the  principal  accunmlation  of  the  colored 
is  lo  be  found.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  a  view 
be  taken  of  the  proportion  as  it  stood  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces; and,  beyond  this,  as  it  stood  in  those  divisions  of 
the  Eastern  Province  nearest  to  the  Kafir  border  in  1855. 
Then  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  tolerable  just  idea  of  tht; 
proporticm  in  places  where  thi?  ])robleni  will  apparently  have 
to  be  worked  oiU. 

Whites    Colored  Proportion 
in  Western  Province  in  185')     (HI, 27 7     8(),7U0     4  whites  to  5  colored. 
In  Kustorn       „  <i().()7U     7;],.'i4()     4       „  « 

In  tiiefour  border-div.  of  K.P.    l(),(U)»J     35,42.')     4       „  14 

In  the  disiri(  ts  where  the  proportion  of  colored  ])eople  to 
white  was  as  fourteen  to  four,  the  principal  part  of  the  Kafir 
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emigration  has  rested.  If  we  distribute  that  emigration  all 
over  the  colony,  and  allow  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ger- 
mans, then  the  proportion  of  the  races,  instead  of  being  as 
four  whites  is  to  five  colored,  it  would  be  the  same 
proportion  that,  in  1855,  obtained  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
viz ,  four  to  six — an  alteration  that  could  be  but 
faintly  felt.  But  as  it  is,  the  whole  thirty  thousand  being 
contained  in  only  the  Eastern  Provin<^e,  the  propoition  of 
colored  to  white  has  risen  therein  for  the  whole  province  to 
the  comparative  numbers  of  four  to  eight ;  and  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  w'e  increase  the  white  population  of  the  four 
divisions  above-named  by  the  3000  Germans,  and  at  the 
same  time  consider  that  in  these  20,000  of  the  newly-imported 
Kafirs  remain,  we  shall  have  brought  out  the  proportion  of 
four  Europeans  to  seventeen  colored  people  ;  and  even  this 
does  not  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  disproportion  that  actually 
exists  in  certain  places,  where  the  Kafirs  have  from  various 
causes  concentrated  themselves.  In  some  of  these,  it  has 
beeii  stated  on  veiy  good  authority,  that  twenty  or  thirty 
Kafirs  to  one  European  would  be  within  the  mark. 

Out  of  such  a  disproportion  as  this  there  arises  immedi- 
ately one  of  the  great  evils  attending  this  immigration. 
There  is  not  at  present  any  corresponding  efficient 
supervision.  The  farmer  finds  it  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  to  deal  with  delinquents  as  they 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  the  Police  force,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  duties  it  has  to  perform,  is  not  in  sufficient 
number  to  give  him  any  important  assistance.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  insufficient  number  of  police  was  given  in  our 
last  paper  on  this  subject;  and  in  that  fieldcornetcy  in  which 
two  mounted  policemen  and  six  hundred  Kafirs  were  the 
proportion  given,  it  has  been  stated  on  reliable  authority 
that  the  proportion  of  white  to  the  coloured  is  only  as  one 
to  thirty. 

The  first  great  danger  then  attending  this  state  of  things 
is,  the  utter  incapability  of  the  European  population  to 
check  any  tendency  to  lawless  practices  in  w^hich  the  colored 
may  be  disposed  to  indidge.  limancipated,  at  least  for  a 
time,  from  ihe  influence  of  their  chiefs,  and  far  from  feeling 
disposed  to  render  implicit  obedience  to  their  new  masters, 
there  seems  to  be  no  check  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  mani- 
festation of  almost  any  amount  of  insubordination  on  their 
part,  nor  on  the  perpetuation  of  savage  customs  and  man- 
ners, which  may  therefore  grow  into  precedents  with 
which,  in  after  years,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  deal.  It 
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is,  however,  very  much  more  easy  to  detect  difficulties,  than 
it  is  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  they  might  have  been 
avoided  ;  and  still  less  is  the  facility  with  which  a  method 
of  overcoming  them  may  be  indicated.  The  sudden  exhaus- 
tion of  the  powers  of  life  in  so  many  thousands  of  people, 
was  a  condition  that  would  brook  no  delay  whatever  in  the 
successful  application  of  relief.  The  most  speedy  way  in 
which  that  relief  could  be  administered  was  of  necessity  the 
only  one  that  could  be  used.  The  limited  nature  of  the 
means  available  for  this  purpose,  if  employed  with  a  view 
of  saving  as  much  life  as  possible,  necessitated  the  earliest 
possible  transference  of  the  relieved  lo  the  protection  of 
employers  in  the  colony  :  hence  those  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  supply  became  fully  stocked  hefore 
any  number  was  transferred  to  a  greater  distance.  The 
Kafir  too,  had  his  natural  reasons  for  preferring  a  location 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  land.  From  the  operation 
of  these  two  causes,  it  has  happened  that  the  population  of 
some  of  the  districts  has  been  suddenly  more  than  doubled  : 
and  that  by  an  influx  of  untutored  people,  ignorant  of  the 
language  which  the  greater  part  of  their  employers  can  only 
speak.  Nothing  but  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  government  to 
contract  servants  in  the  frontier  districts,  till  the  more  distant 
ones  were  supplied,  would  have  met  this  difficulty, — bat  this 
would  have  been  in  reality  to  condemn  many  of  the  starving 
people  to  death,  as  the  longer  journies  and  the  greater 
expense  of  tliem  would  have  increased  the  demands  on  the 
means  of  relief,  and  diminished  the  chance  of  the  exhausted 
Kafir  reaching  his  ultimate  destination.  Hence,  then,  such 
as  it  is,  we  must  be  content  now  to  accept  of  this  immigra- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  as  good  an  account  as 
possible. 

If  it  were  possible  at  once  to  subject  these  newly-come 
people  to  a  discipline  and  supervision,  however  imperfect  at 
l)resent,  then  many  of  the  more  obvious  evils  resulting  from 
their  large  numbers  might  be  counteracted.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  done  without  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
colony;  but,  having  acce|)tcd  the  responsibilities  that  attend 
the  introduction  of  the  Kafirs  into  the  colony,  there  is  no 
escape  but  to  follow  out,  at  whatever  expense  or  inconveni- 
ence, the  path  which  those  responsibilities  have  opened. 
The  opposite  course  will  in  the  long  run  prove  the  more 
dis£.strous  by  far.  We  have  an  example  in  India  of  what 
too  much  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  PLuropeai  in  an 
Qverwhelming  majority  of  natives  may  produce  j  and  aUhou|g;h 
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it  may  not  he  likely  that  exactly  ])arallel  scenes  could  be 
possible  in  this  colony,  yet  results  closely  allied  to  them 
may,  if  we  neglect  the  responsibilities  that  we  have  certainly 
taken  upon  ourselves.  One  of  these  first  responsibilities  is, 
the  increase  in  the  means  demanded  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace.  A  short  lime  ago  there  was  an  act  passed  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  to  enable  municipalities  to  increase 
the  nnuiber  of  their  police  officers,  and  assistance  from  the 
state  was  offered  to  the  munici])alities  desiring  to  do  so. 
Now,  if  the  gradual  growth  of  a  community,  habitually 
under  the  restraints  of  law,  demands  continual  additions  to 
its  means  of  preserving  peace,  decency  and  order,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  complete  demonstration,  that  so  large  an  acces- 
sion of  people  as  this  iunnigration  has  given  to  the  colony, 
\vill  also  demand  from  the  state,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  means  of  supervision  ;  and  this  \YOuld  be  the  case  were 
the  new-comers  all  from  a  nation  already  civilized,  and 
accustomed  to  obedience  to  the  law  ;  but  as  the  case  stands, 
not  only  are  thousands  suddenly  added  to  our  population, 
but  those  thousands  are,  to  an  individual,  savage  in  their 
manners  and  springs  of  thought.  More  than  this,  they  are 
not  only  savage,  but  they  have  so  recently  given  proof  of 
their  enmity  to  their  present  masters,  that  we  cannot,  in 
justice  to  the  colony,  try  to  hide  our  impression,  that  they 
are  enemies  still.  If,  then,  it  be  capable  of  clear  demon- 
stration, that  30,000  Europeans  added  to  the  colony  would 
demand  an  increase  of  police  arrangements  to  meet  their 
requirements,  ho  v  much  greater  becomes  the  necessity  when 
these  30,000  people  are  lawless  savages,  with  a  preponderat- 
ing tendency  t@  damage  the  race  they  are  at  present,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  serving  ?  We  ma3'  be  certain,  that  ex- 
pensive as  this  increase  of  police  may  be  to  the  colony,  and 
inconvenient  as  other  arrangements  may  be  that  may  be 
found  necessary  to  supplemtnt  even  an  increased  police 
force,  that  this  is  one  of  those  tilings  that  necessarily  flow 
out  of  the  responsibilities  the  colonists  have  undertaken  in 
favor  of  the  Kafirs, — that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  risk 
of  serious  damage  in  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  wdiich 
altogether  outweighs  the  expense  and  the  inconvenience 
which  the  acceptance  of  our  responsibilities  in  this  respect 
will  entail 

But  in  order  that  we  may  see  yet  further  the  extent  of 
these  responsibilities,  and  note  the  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages  that  have  come  to  us  with  the  Kaffirs,  we  will 
DOW  point  our  readers  to  the  tables  furnished  by  government 
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in  the  Government  Gazette,  in  which  we  have  given  us,  not 
merely  the  total  amount  of  natives  that  have  been  passed 
into  the  colony,  but  the  number  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren (male  and  female)  ;  and  this  enables  us  to  form  some 
conclusions  respecting  this  singular  phenomenon.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  as  something  opposed  to  the  general  belief,  that 
the  number  of  the  men  that  have  passed  into  the  colony 
exceeds  the  number  of  the  women:  the  total  number  of  men 
being  6602,  and  that  of  the  women  6428,  there  is  an  excess 
of  174  in  favor  of  the  men — a  result  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  a  freely  expressed  opinion,  that  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  feeble  old  men,  were  alone  sent  into  the  colony, 
while  the  younger  men  sought  still  to  subsist  themselves  in 
their  native-land,  hoping  to  maintain  by  this  course  the 
power  of  the  tribes  as  much  as  possible.  By  the  excess  of 
men  among  the  emigrants,  small  as  it  is,  this  apprehension 
must  be  entirely  set  at  rest.  Again,  it  is  not  only  from  the 
general  total  that  this  result  is  obtained,  the  returns,  month 
by  month,  with  only  two  exceptions,  are  all  to  the  same 
effect.  One  of  these  exceptions  occurred  in  February  last, 
when  there  was  one  woman  in  excess  over  the  number  oiP 
men:  the  numbers  being  42  men  and  43  women.  The  other 
occurred  in  September,  when  out  of  1470  immigiants  there 
was  an  excess  of  only  40  women.  In  all  the  other  months, 
greater  numbers  of  males  than  females  among  the  adults 
canie  into  the  colony.  The  general  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the  Kafirs  is  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  female  ;  and  in  comparing  the  number  of  the 
two  that  have  come  in,  this  excess  of  the  female  is  plainly 
seen.  Out  of  11,626  children,  5735  were  male  and  5891 
female,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  156.  Of 
course,  as  tlie  field  of  observation  becomes  lessened,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  comparison  is  also  ;  yet  it  may  be 
thought  confirmatory  of  the  above  conclusion  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  months  again,  the  girls  that  have  entered 
the  colony  have,  month  by  month,  exceeded  the  boys  in 
number. 

Hence  then  we  may  assume,  that  more  than  the  natural 
proportion  of  men  have  entered  the  colony.  What  has 
become  of  the  women  who  should  have  formed  the  excess  ? 
We  can  only  guess ;  and  supposing  that  greater  numbers  of 
them  have  fallen  victims  of  starvation,  seems  the  readiest 
method  of  accounting  for  the  disproportion.  However,  this 
may  be,  one  thing  is  fully  clear,  that  the  Kafirs  have  entered 
the  colony  for  the  most  part  in  families,  and  this  fact  will 


have  at  least  some  bearing  on  the  probability  of  their  remain- 
ing in  their  present  position. 

Assuming  that  they  will  so  remain,  we  have  further  to 
consider  what  effect  they  are  likely  to  have  on  our  future 
career  as  a  colony,  not  only  in  a  physical  sense,  but  a  social 
and  moral  sense  also. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  effect  has  been  the  supply 
of  labour,  where  it  certainly  was  much  needed ;  and  the 
supply  has  been  of  so  complete  a  character  in  point  of  mere 
numbers  in  many  districts,  that  it  will  effectually  place  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  to  the  coloured  races  the  rougher  work  of 
this  colony  will  have  to  be  committed.     Herds  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  thus  provided  for  the  colonists,  and  that 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  labouring  European  would  not  in 
these  capacities  meet  with  employment  as  a  general  rule. 
But,  although  this  is  the  case,  yet  we  cannot  assume  that  all 
the  benefit  that  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  a  sufficient  supply 
of  labor,"  is  immediately  to  result  from  this  immigration.  If 
the  thing  needed  had  been  some  article  of  commerce  merely, 
or  an  inanimate  machine,  then,  in  the  possession  of  the  same, 
the  need  would  have  been  supplied  ;    but,  in  the  present 
case,  the  number  of  hands  that  have  been  acquired,  do  not  by 
any  means  give  us  a  remote  indication  even  of  the  amount  of 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.   The  temper,  the  old  habits, 
the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  acquired  population,  will,  in  many 
instances,  confer  loss  instead  of  gain  on  their  employers.  In 
the    case  of  herds,  there  is  to  be  expected  that  the  old 
predatory  passion  will  often  induce  them  to  steal  from  the 
flock  under  their  charge,  and  this  w^e  know  has  already  taken 
place  in  many  instances,  to  a  most  serious  extent.  The 
difficulties  and  loss  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  in 
many  instances,  are  so  great,  as  to  deter  farmers,  suffering 
from  their  irregularities,  from  making  them  known  to  the 
authorities.    Among  these  difficulties  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
great  distance  that  intervenes  between  the  several  farms,  and 
the  abode  of  the  nearest  magistrate  able  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  delinquency,  entailing  a  great  expense  and  loss  of 
valuable  time  on  the  farmer,  who  thus  becomes  a  loser  in 
two  directions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  loss  of  the 
services  of  the  criminal. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  it  is  becoming  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  when  such  criminals  are  brought  to  justice,  the 
punishment  awarded  is  often,  so  far  from  having  the  effect 
of  deterring  these  people  from  the  crimes  they  commit, 
absolutely  in  some  cases  an  inducement  to  them  to  repeat 
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the  ofl'ence.  A  fortnight  or  a  month  in  prison,  as  such  a 
sentence  is  usually  carried  out,  can  have  but  little  terror  for 
the  Kafir;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  hard  labour"  is 
of  a  character  not  to  frighten  even  a  lounging  savage. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  no  remedy  for  the  crime  of  sheep- 
stealing  by  servants  will  be  found  effective,  so  long  as 
magistrates  are  not  empowered  to  visit  it  with  corporal 
punishment.  A  few  days  starvation,  with  a  flogging,  would 
go  much  farther  towards  prevention  than  any  mere  imprison- 
ment, however  protracted  and  be  far  cheaper  to  the  countiy. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  we  are  in  a  very  great  difficulty, 
for,  if  the  Kafirs  that  have  entered  tl  e  colony  do  not  give  a 
remuneration  for  their  protection  in  the  shape  of  honest 
labour,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  increased  burdens 
which  they  must  in  that  case  lay  upon  us,  will  not  be 
altogether  greater  than  the  colony  can  successfully  bear.  To 
make  the  experiment  successful  for  both  colored  and  white, 
the  Kafir  iniist  be  made  to  work,  and  work  honestly. 

In  agricultural  pursuits,  the  drawback  is  felt  to  be  the 
inaptitude  of  the  men  in  the  use  of  the  necessary  tools,  and 
the  total  change  in  their  habits  which  such  employments 
necessitate.  Much  difficulty  on  this  head  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  farmer,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  have 
patiently  to  wait  for  another  generation,  before  the  full 
value  of  such  labour,  as  is  now  apparently  presented  to  him, 
can  be  ascertained.  Fortunately,  in  some  agricultural 
operations  the  Kafir  is  apt  enough  to  be  useful,  and  reaping 
is  one  of  them  ;  but  that  which  the  colony  most  needs  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  which  may  be  with  justice  looked  from 
it,  is,  that  it  should  at  least  grow  enough  of  corn  within  its 
limits,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  importation  of  any 
breadstuflfs  whatever.  Now,  whatever  may  ultimately  be 
done,  we  are  afraid  that  the  character  of  the  Kafir  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  his  services  on  ihe 
other,  will  have  the  tendency  to  prevent  such  large  cultiva- 
tion being  undertaken  as  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
would  be  the  case.  Yet,  to  this  point  should  the  efforts  of 
the  agriculturists  be  directed.  Accepting?  as  a  fact  that  the 
Kafir  is  to  be  his  farm  labourer  for  the  future,  no  reasonable 
efforts,  necessary  to  make  him  efficient,  could  be  with 
advantage  neglected.  Nor  should  the  contingency 
that  attaches  to  his  permanent  vStay  among  us  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  this  course.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  clearly 
advantageous  to  assume,  that  tljc  Government,  in  inviting 
tblJ  Kafirs  iiUo  the  colony,  arc  prc|)ared  with  measures  that 
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will  compel  them  to  slay  there.  Thus,  then,  while  the  labour 
that  is  now  available  is  certainly  of  a  very  inferior  character, 
this  is  nothing  more  than  was  to  be  expected ;  for,  in  fact, 
during  the  pupilage  of  these  people,  we  know  not  that  in  any 
reason  we  should  expect  any  great  result,  either  to  individual 
masters  or  to  the  colony  at  large. 

The  hope  of  gradual  improvement  remains  ;  but  this  must 
depend  on  a  great  many  different  causes,  and  in  this  case 
the  improvement  cannot  be  separated  from  that  general 
improvement  which  we  shall  notice  under  another  haad. 
The  force  of  habit  and  the  love  of  old  association,  the 
national  pride  and  the  inherent  indisposition  to  regular 
activity,  will  be  among  those  things  that  will  prevent  the 
adult  Kafir  from  benefiting  much  by  even  a  lengthened 
sojourn  among  us ;  but  if  he  bo  cherishing  a  hope  quickly  to 
return  to  his  native  place  and  to  his  ancient  mode  of  life, 
it  is  very  clear  that  this  will  of  itself  interpose  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  acquisition  of  other  habits,  totally 
uncongenial  to  his  present  nature.  In  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  succeeding  generation  ; 
and  hence,  if  we  would  turn  this  immigration  to  its  best 
account,  the  training  of  the  Kafir  buys  and  girls  should 
become,  not  only  to  the  farmer  or  other  employer  a  matter 
of  strict  regard,  but  it  should  also  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  state.  There  is  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
organization  of  the  Kafir  is  opposed  to  the  requirements  of 
continuous  labor  ;  but  this  is  evidently  nothing  but  attribu- 
ting to  organization,  what  is  most  clearly  due  to  habit.  If 
it  be  true  that  from  his  organization  the  Kafir  is  incapable  of 
continuous  labor,  then  to  attempt  to  educate  him  or  his 
offspring  with  this  result  in  view,  would  be  to  throw  away 
our  pains  and  endeavours  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  in  this  instance, 
the  power  does  not  exhibit  itself,  because  it  has  never  been 
called  forth.  The  power  of  continuous  labor  is  perhaps,  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  people  in  their  aboriginal  or  savage 
condition,  it  is  the  product  of  an  education  of  the  physical 
system  of  the  body,  as  much  as  the  power  of  long  sustained 
thought,  is  the  result  of  that  long  course  of  training  and 
education,  which  the  mind  has  undergone  in  the  races  capable 
of  exhibiting  it.  Thus  then,  while  it  may  be  impossible  to 
obtain  such  continuous  labour  from  the  adult  immigrants,  it 
should  be  one  great  subject  in  the  treatment  of  the  children, 
to  keep  them  regularly  employed  ;  for,  in  them  hereafter,  if 
their  training  Las  been  attended  to,  we  may  hope  to  see  an 
approximation  to  the  kind  of  industry  that  distinguishes  tlse 
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^luropean,  and  which  alone  is  available  in  placing  any  coun- 
try in  the  list  of  the  physically  advanced.  We  believe  that 
this  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance  to  the  colony,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  since  upon  it  will  depend  whether  we  shall 
have  an  industrious  population  here  or  not.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  colored  people  form  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  that  population  ;  and  it  will  seen  that  their  charac- 
ter will  go  far  to  give  that  of  the  colony ;  they  will  determine 
to  a  great  extent,  whether  we  shall  keep  the  reward,  and 
stand  in  the  honoured  position  of  an  industrious  community 
or  the  reverse  ;  and  therefore  no  efforts  that  promise  a  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  former  result  should  be  set  aside. 

On  this  development  of  the  Kafir  will  depend  also  the  fate 
of  the  colony  in  other  respects,  not  only  are  the  highest 
nations  of  the  world  industrious,  they  are  also  enterprising; 
they  are  not  content  with  the  yield,  either  in  kind,  quality  or 
quantity,  which  they  formerly  drew  from  their  land  Now, 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  this  country  needs  so  much 
as  a  variety  of  occupations  for  its  inhabitants,  Pud,  although 
the  absence  of  many  of  the  chief  requisites  for  a  manufac- 
turing success,  may  seem  to  place  that  great  source  of  variety 
in  employment  beyond  our  present  reach  ;  yet  there  are 
differences  to  be  found  in  pursuits  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  which  are  possible  of  introduction 
here,  of  a  sufficiently  pronounced  character  to  give  a  great 
advantage  to  the  people  among  whom  they  are  fouuH,  over 
others  in  whom  they  are  wanting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there- 
fore, that  corn  and  wine  and  wool  will  not  always  be  th(? 
only  productions  of  note  in  this  colony.  There  are  among 
other  things,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  silk,  cochineal,  hemp, 
or  other  fibrous  plants,  besides  many  others  which  will  be 
suggested,  doubtless  to  the  minds  of  our  readers,  that  only 
require  the  presence  of  a  little  enterprize,  and  a  supply  of 
appropriate  labour,  to  bring  out  all  the  advantages  which 
their  cultivation  would  give — advantages  that  consist,  not 
merely  in  commercial  prosperity,  but,  which  will  be  also  ot 
the  broadest  social  character,  giving  that  variety  of  expe- 
rience and  multiplicity  of  stand — points  from  which  the  mind 
may  view  things  in  general,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  cultivation  and  due  activity  of  the  whole 
community. 

In  the  preceding  article  on  this  subject,  it  was  sought  to 
give  some  reasons  why  we  should,  as  a  colony,  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  most  judiciojis  and  effective  methods  of  introdn- 
(jing  European  Immigrants.    J'liose  reasons  were  founded 


on  contingencies  that  affected  our  future  and  comparativele 
remote  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  if  it  by 
felt  important  tor  the  sake  of  a  remote  benefit,  to  introduce 
as  many  as  possible  of  European  descent,  it  becomes  incal- 
culably more  so,  when  we  consider  the  immediate  effects 
which  this  dark  immigration  will  otherwise  effect.  On  this 
success  of  the  endeavours  which  the  colony  are  makng  in  this 
direction,  the  introduction  of  the  Kafirs  in  such  large  numbers 
must  be  expected  to  have  a  very  considerable  effect.  While 
on  the  one  hand,  their  presence  here  increases  the  necessitjy 
for  an  increase  of  the  white  population,  on  the  other,  it  must 
diminish  the  chances  of  certain  classes  of  Europeans  coming 
to  the  colony,  and  more  especially  will  it  lessen  the  chances 
of  unskilled  laborers.  We  know  not  that  there  is  a  single 
country  in  the  world  where  the  European  laborer  is  foun4 
in  large  numbers,  working  side  by  side  with  men  of  a  dark 
race,  on  terms  of  such  equality,  as  must  of  necessity  prevail 
liere.  But,  while  this  is  the  case  generally,  it  is  also  true 
that  colonial  farmers,  both  sheep  and  agricultural,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  prefer  the  kind  of  labour  which  the  Kafir  offers. 
Thus  direct  is  the  bearing  of  this  Kafir  Immigration  on  thai 
of  at  least  one  class  of  Europeans.  The  bearing  does  not, 
however,  stop  here,  there  is  an  indirect  result  also  produced  ; 
for  Immigrants  that  belong  to  a  class  of  skilled  laborers, 
often  find  it  necessary,  on  proceeding  to  a  coloriy,  to  give  up 
their  trade  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  take  to  one  or 
other  mode  of  unskilled  occupation. — Such  an  alternative  is 
denied  by  the  presence  of  colored  people,  in  large  nuriihets 
in  the  colony,  hence,  those  who  come  to  us  must  be  prepared 
to  find  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  particular  trade,  the 
means  of  subsislance.  Of  course  this  result  may  be  modified 
by  other  arrangements  than  exist  at  present.  The  settlement 
of  laborers  on  colonial  lands  for  instance,  would  go  far  to 
counteract  these  difficulties ;  but  this  belongs  to  another 
subject  entirely  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  at  present  the  rule  in  this 
colony,  we  cannot  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the  view  which 
we  have  taken  of  the  influence  of  this  Immigration  on  that 
which  we  hope  for  from  Europe 

in  opposition  to  these  disadvantages,  there  is  one  advfhiifigfe 
wo  may  with  reason  hope  for  from  the  Kafirs,  it  is  that  they 
may  help  so  to  increase  the  production  of  bread  stuffs  in  the 
colony  itself,  as  to  render  the  possibility  of  a  larger  European 
emigration  being  successfully  carried  out,  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  so  that  if  a  judicious  selection  of  the  Immi- 
grants is  made,  this  help  will  become,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  at  once  a  source  of  benefit. 
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The  physical  results  then  may  be  summed  up  in  saying, 
that  30,000  Kafirs,  mostly  in  families,  have  been  added  to 
our  population.  That  they  have  furnished  our  sheep  farmers 
and  agriculturalists  with  the  means  ot  gradually  extending 
their  operations,  although  not  without  certain  drawbacks, 
which,  more  especially  are  felt  by  the  sheep-fjiirmer ;  and 
lastly,  that  in  the  occupation  of  the  fields  of  employment, 
here  indicated,  they  not  only  render  the  employment  of 
European  labour  in  these  directions  unnecessary,  but  abso- 
lutely undesirable. 

From  such  results  as  these,  there  flow  certain  new  respon- 
sibilities to  the  colony,  which  entail  on  it  new  duties  ;  and  it 
becomes  manifest  that  our  reception  of  the  starving  Kafirs, 
is  but  the  first  step  in  a  long  journey  that  can  successfully 
terminate  only  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  subjects  of  the 
colonial  commiseration. 

There  now  remain  to  be  considered,  the  moral  and  social 
effects  which  will  flow  to  the  colony  from  this  Immigration  ; 
but  again  the  limits  of  an  article  in  the  Eastern  Province 
Magazine  compel  us  to  defer  this,  the  most  important  subject 
of  all,  to  another  issue. 


HOW  WE  CALL  OURSELVES— No-  %. 


In  the  former  paper  on  this  subject  we  ran  over  most  of  the 
designations  of  towns  and  divisions  in  and  about  the  colony, 
classifying  them  according  to  their  origin  ;  our  present  duty 
will  be  to  pass  in  review  certain  name-giving  practices  in 
vogue,  and  to  throw  out  a  few  humble  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  first-founders  and  others  concerned. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  because  it  is  very  easy,  to  find  fault ; 
and  when  the  fault  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  fall  naturally 
under  the  category  of  glaring,  the  pleasure  of  detecting  and 
exposing  it  is  really  fascinating.  Hence  we  have  selected 
for  early  animadversion  the  custom  of  bestowing  the  same 
name  more  than  once  on  tcwns  in  the  same  territory.  This 
practice  is  as  inconvenient  and  as  ridiculous  in  such  a  case, 
as  it  would  be  in  families,  if  parents  were  to  adopt  it,  and 
indulge  in  a  couple  of  Johnnies  or  a  brace  of  Bilh'es.  The 
obstructions  to  post  ofiice  despatch,  the  geographical  con- 
fusion, and  the  odious  comparisons  occasioned  by  this 
unnecessary  custom,  are  obvious  objections.  The  evil  is 
sought  to  be  remedied  in  some  instances  by  tagging  on  the 


name  of  an  adjacent  river,  in  some;  by  ostentatiously  prefixing 
a  pondrous  ^'^/  m/,'  thus  leaving  the  other  unfortunate  name- 
sake to  make  the  most  of  ^Hitfle.'"  [n  our  colony  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  are  in  requisition — thus  we  have  Somer- 
set East  and  Somerset  West,  Aliwal  North  and  Aliwal  South. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  Beauforts,  one,  hickily,  is  really  a 
Fort,  and  so  distinguishes  itself.  But  t'le  best  remedy  is  a 
sad  bungle,  as  there  must  always  be  the  additional  word — 
a  superfluity  which,  in  correspondence,  drains  the  ink,  con- 
sumes time,  and  wears  down  the  pen  ;  in  conversation,  taxes 
the  lungs,  and  wastes  the  breath ;  in  oratory,  spoils  a  point ; 
and  for  all  poetic  purposes  disenfranchises  for  ever  the 
unlucky  towns.  Let  no  utilising  individual  fresh  from  the 
inspection  of  wool  samples  sneer  at  the  last  named  result. 
— South  Africa  will  have  its  Iliad  by  and  by,  our  gallant 
western  volunteers  will  provide  the  heroisms  necessary ;  but 
how  is  our  Homer,  in  marshalling  his  forces,  to  force  these 
intracticable  easts  and  wests,  norths  and  souths,  into  his 
catalogue  ?  Besides  what  is  to  prevent  the  uprising  some- 
where within  our  frontier  of  another  Somerset  or  another 
Aliwal  ?  In  which  case  probably  we  should  be  treated  to 
an  Aliwal  Nor-Nor-West,  or  a  South  Easterly  Somerset. 
Some  of  our  nominal  identities  have,  however,  no  distinctive 
designation  ;  there  are  at  least  two  Olifant  Hoeks,  and  three 
D'Urban's — the  Tygerberg,  the  Fort  Peddie  and  the  Natal. 
In  the  former  case  we  recommend  that  one  of  the  Hoeks  do 
change  itself  into  Hookey,  and  in  the  latter  the  grammatical 
degrees  of  comparison  might  advantageously  be  employed — 
thus  one  might  be  Positive  D' Urban,,  another  Comparative 
More  D' Urban,  and  the  remaining  one  Superlative  Most 
D'Urban.  While  on  this  topic  we  may  as  well  notice  that 
we  have  within  us  Victoria,  a  district  in  the  east,  and 
Victoria,  a  village  in  the  west ;  Albert  a  town,  also  Albert 
a  village,  and  Prince  Albert  a  Division  ;  on  our  coast  there 
is  Point  Natal  the  First,  and,  of  course.  Point  Natal  the 
Second ;  amongst  rivers  we  have  a  Little  Berg  aud  a  Big 
Berg,  a  Great  Fish  River  and  a  Little  Fish  River,  two 
Olifanls,  two  Oranges,  two  Kareigas,  and  innumerable 
Braaks. 

The  habit  of  taking  over  the  names  of  towns  in  mother 
countries  is,  on  account  of  many  similar  reasons,  equally 
oVjjectionable.  Were  there  but  a  single  British  colony  the 
custom  might  be  tolerated.  But  the  evil  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  some  two  dozen 
dependencies  of  the  empire,  aud  that  each  feels  itself  at 
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lifierfy  to  indulge  in  tlie  practice.     There  are  some  names 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions; 
and  if  the  rage  be  not  stopped,  there  will  not  be  a  nook  or 
corner  in  England  without  its  twenty-four  namesakes  in  the 
world, — to  the  bewilderment   of   all  geography,  and  the 
confusion  of  all  history.    The  thing  is  very  comical  too. 
Cont-asts  and  incongruities  are  presented  in  the  broadest 
lights  ;  no  reasonable  similitude  of  characteristic  having  been 
consulted  in  the  matter.     Thus  we  find  ancient  pons  of 
renown,  brides  of  the  sea,  given  up  to  the  tame  endearments 
of  praire  swells,  or  the  deceitful  embraces  of  a  Mississipi 
swamp.    A  green  and  grey  old  city,  that  has  dozed  away  its 
centuries  in  the  shade  of  its  cathedral  towers,  wakes  up 
some  new-world  morning  a  promising  township.  Fashionable 
resorts — places  of  stately  squares  and  graceful  cresents — be- 
come conglomerations  of  log  huts,  wattle-and-daub  abomi- 
nables,  shanties,  temporaries,  tents  and  makeshifts  ;  rowdies 
in  flannel  shirts,  and  savages  in  nothing  doing  duty  for  gay 
and  graceful  promenaders     Suburbs  and  pleasant  places, 
hitherto  "  within  comfortable  distance  of  the  city,"  with  a 
rail  road  close  by,  find  themselves,  to  their  horror,  put 
down    on  a  spot  a  few  thousand  miles  from  everywhere, 
with  an  impassable  mountain  range  on  one  side,  a  river 
always  "up"  on  another,  a  mouth  with  a  "bar"  on  a  third, 
and  a  colonial  road  (in  the  surveyor's  office)  on  the  fourth. 
There   are  Manchesters  without   a  chimney,  Liverpools 
without  a  mast.  Baths   innocent  of  both   "bricks"  and 
"  buns,"  Sheffields  in  which  no  man  ever  shaved  himself, 
much  less  made  a  razor,   Yorks  that  never  cured  a  ham, 
Yarmouths  guiltless  of  a  bloaters  death,  stockingless  Not- 
tinghams  in  feldt-schoens,  and  broad-clothless  Leeds  in 
leather  crackers,  Edinbros  that  smell  as  sweet  as  new  mown 
hay,  Glasgows  in  "  pathless  woods,"  Dublins  on  the  "  lonely 
shore,"  Birminghams  in  "  boundless  contiguities  of  shade," 
and  Londons  where,   if  the  misanthrope  could  manage 
without  the  "  one  fair  spirit  for  his  minister,"  or  put  up  with 
a  black  one,  he  might  have  the  "  desert  for  a  dwelling  plate  " 
To  confine  ourselves  to  the  peccant  iaentities  of  our  colony 
— Why  is  the  town  on  the  Maastrom  called  Bedford  ?  Are 
the  Kaga  and  the  "  sedgy  Ouse  "  alike  in  feature  ?     Is  the 
former  spanned  by  a  five-arched  stone  bridge,  or  is  it  going 
to  be  please  the  Parliament  ?      Was  a  blue  coat  school 
founded  there  in  1760?    Is  there  a  wheat  marliet  there  on 
Saturday  and  a  pig  market  on  Monday  ?    Did  .John  Bnnyan 
ever  dream  in  its  gaol,  or  preach  in  its  pulpit  ?    That  it  was 
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called  Bedford  ^fter  the  ducal  family  that  takes  its  title 
from  the  old  English  town,  scarcely  mends  the  matter. 
There  is  Newcastle  too,  did  it  ever  see  a  coal  in  all  its  life  ; 
would  it  know  one  if  its  abused  namesake  were  to  send  out  a 
shipload  as  a  bribe  to  call  itself  something  else  ?  Richmond, 
we  are  informed,  w^as  so  designated  in  compliment  to  Lady 
Maitland,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  that  ilk,  but 
who  remembers  that  when  the  name  of  the  most  charming- 
spot  on  the  banks  of  Father  Thames  is  mentioiied  ?  The 
noble  house  is  all  forgotten  in  the  presence  even  of  the 
"  lass  of  Richmond  Hill,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  larder  of 
the  Star  and  Garter,  the  srept  and  gravelled  and  garden- 
seated  promc.ade,  the  leafy  avenues  of  Ham  House,  the 
luxuriant  meadows,  the  oak-dotted  park,  the  shady  reaches 
of  the  river,  the  swans'  white  breasts,  the  villas  of  historic 
and  biographic  memory,  the  outlying  distances  of  every 
changeful  hue,  the  spires  of  Eton,  the  towers  of  Windsor, 
and  the  red  glare  of  London  in  the  nighttime.  These  make 
the  true  Richmond ;  the  coronet  of  the  noble  house  is  a 
shocking  bad  hat  to  these  real  glories;  and  that  place  on  the 
other  side  of  GraaiF-Reinet  is  only  a  mockery,  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Again,  we  shou'd  like  to  know  how  a  division 
hsiYing  Si  Ztrof/ersHoek  and  a  Gle?i  Lyndev  can  have  the  face 
to  call  itself  Somerset  ?  A  Cape  county  with  an  English 
name,  a  Dutch  Hoek,  and  a  Scotch  Glen,  to  saj'  nothing 
of  a  Sweedish  Maasirom^  and  a  Kaffir  Mancazana  f  But 
probably  our  choicest  specimen  of  absurdity  ^in  this  line 
is  East  London.  Here  we  have  a  little  place  (by  and  bye 
to  be  a  big  one),  to  which,  at  present,  a  fishing  village  in 
England  would  be  vaslness  itself,  imbedded  in  sand  dunes, 
struggling  with  a  vicious  mouth,  doing  trade  with  venturesome 
schooners,  by  the  help  of  half  a  dozen  Ibol-hardy  surf-boats, 
calling  itself  by  the  name  of  the  Leviathan  of  Cities  — 
carefully,  it  is  to  be  observed,  carefully  and  considerately 
designating  itself  East  London  lor  fear  of  mistake  !  !  If  we 
are  to  credit  a  government  notice  issued,  1847,  "by  order  of 
His  Excellency  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner"  for  the 
time  being,  Sir  Henry  George  Wakelyn  Smith,  Bart.,  is 
the  individual  responsible  for  this  crowning  misnomer.  Nor 
is  it  the  only  folly  of  the  sort  of  which  His  P^xcellency  was 
guilty,  the  said  document  is  full  of  similar  fidlies.  The 
same  discriminating  genius  that  detected  a  London  lurking 
in  the  bush,  and  behind  the  bar  of  the  Buffalo  river,  dis- 
covered also  that  Sandilli's  hul  had  about  it  the  capabilities 
of  a  minister,  and  so  bestowed  the  name  of  York  irpon  his 
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kraal.  In  like  manner  His  Excellency's  pen  waved 
over    "  Sewani's    place,"   and   tnrned    it    into    Newark ; 

Tabai's  place"'  siarted  up  upon  His  Excellency's 
foolscap  a  sudden  Grantham  ;  and  "  Pato's  place,"  ere  His 
Excellency's  ink  \\  as  dry,  stood  forth  a  Bedford  ;  while  the 
kraal  of  Toisc,  a  noted  black  leg  and  horse  fancier,  suitably 
enough,  under  His  Excellency's  patronage,  became  a 
second  Gcodwood ;  and  "  Umhala's  place,"  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Fort  Waterloo,  and  the  evident  adaptation 
of  the  site  to  be  a  seat  of  learning,  issued  from  His  Ex- 
cellency's office  a  cloistered  Cambridge  !  Did  His  Excellency 
ever  read  the  rehearsal  in  Midsummer  Nighls  Dream  ?  Pity 
it  is  that  the  advice  of  the  prudent  Bottom  and  party  did 
not  occur  to  him  when  he  prepared  his  proclamation. 

Bot. — Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves,  to  bring  in  a 
lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  ;  for  there  is  not  a  more 
fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living  ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout. — Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell,  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bot. — Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be  seen 
through  the  lion's  neck;  and  himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus  or 
to  the  same  effect, — Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  [  would 
request  you,  or  T.  would  'Utreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble,  my  life 
for  yours,  if  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life: 
No,\l  am  no  such  thiiig,  I  ara  a  man  as  other  men  are:  and  there, 
indeed,  let  him  name  his  name  ,  and  tell  them  plainly,  lie  is  Snug  the 
joiner. 

Had  His  Excellency,  or  His  Excellency's  secretary,  only 
remembered  this  caution,  he  would  doubtlessly  have  issued 
another  proclamation,  to  tell  the  world  "plainly,"  that  York 
is  not  York,  but  Sasidilli's  Kraal,  and  London  is  not 
liOndon,  but  the  Buffalo  Mouth. 

Classic  names  have  been  great  favorites  with  some 
founders.  In  the  United  States,  more  especially,  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  great  abundance.  There  Rome  may  renew 
its  conflicts  wiih  Cartlhu/c  on  some  New  York  battle  .field. 
Troy  has  rebuilt  itself  on  the  plains  of  Indiana,  and  on  being 
redestroyed,  a  Yankee  Ulysses  may  return  to  Ilhaca  by 
railway.  An  Athens^  still  more  modern  than  the  Scottisli 
(;apiial,  has  set  itself  down  among  the  Chicasaws.  The 
LJiicAi  of  the  wi  st  doubtlessly  has  within  it  many  a  woolly- 
headed  Calo,  and  Aurora  blushes  lo  see  herself  reflected 
in  the  V^ermillion  river  of  Illionis  Bad  taste  is  the  sin  of 
this  class  of  names.  Jt  is  impossible  that  Lempriere  should 
supply  designations  to  (he  thousand  and  one  new  towns  that 
start  up  every  year  in  the  illimitable  rejjublic,  hence  the 
most  ludicrous  hodge-podge  occurs,  in  which  J^oughkeepsie 
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puts  Corinth  out  of  coniitenaiico,  and  Sparta  has  to  make 
the  best  of  its  proximity  to  Lynchburg.  Of  course,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  cliaracteristic  occupations,  ajid 
the  historic  descriptions  of  such  towns,  are  outrageously 
incongruous.  Were  C/^//^///??/?// specially  agricultiu'al  it  would 
not  be  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  plough-driving  old 
dictator  after  whom  it  is  called,  but  as  it  is  in  sober  reality  a 
place  of  pigs — a  huge  stye  and  slaughter  house — the  asso- 
ciation is  anything  but  fitting,  its  nick-name  of  PorkopolU 
being  far  more  suitable.  We  esteem  it  a  good  sign  that  the 
colony  has  not  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  eldest  sister  in 
this  respect.  We  are,  however,  fearful  that  there  is  some- 
where within  our  boundaries  a  place  bearing  the  name  of 
Ceres;  should  our  suspicion  be  correct,  we  entreat  the 
locality  to  call  itself  something  else,  say — Forage. 

Nor  are  sacred  names  one  whit  more  in  taste,  and  certainly 
they  are  far  more  out  of  propriety.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
mission  stations  will  in  the  course  of  time  grow  into  towns 
and  villages  of  the  usual  profane  kind,  and  what  discrepancies 
will  be  the  result !  Will  it  not  be  monstrous  to  see  Bethels 
and  Jerusalems  in  the  advertising  columns  of  our  news- 
papers ?  To  have  cattle  shows  at  Goshen,  sheep  runs  at 
Carmel,  races  at  Ebenezer,  night  sales  at  Zoar,  and 
"alarming  sacrifices"  at  Bethesda  ?  Li  the  very  probable 
case  of  such  townships  becoming  enfranchised,  what  will 
"  the  House"  think  of  "an  honorable  member  from  Beer- 
sheba"  !  or  "  a  learned  friend  the  representative  of  Rheoboth  !" 
Excellent  and  single-minded  gentlemen  should  remember 
that  things  do  not  end  in  the  beginnings.  Keeping  sacred 
^o  their  thoughts  the  associations  that  lead  them  to  connect 
olden  spots  of  holy  renown  with  the  places  on  which  they 
happen  to  pitch  their  tents  or  build  their  altars ;  let  them 
give  names  that  shall  fit  in  well  wiih  the  ordinary  speech  of 
the  street,  the  market  and  the  parliament.  Or  if  they  must 
indulge  in  the  practice,  let  them  adopt  the  custom  of  the 
princes  of  China,  who,  when  they  are  exalted  to  tiie  throne, 
devote  their  proper  name  to  silence  and  themselves,  and 
assume  another',  by  which  the  evils  of  their  leign  are  dated. 
If  a  similar  plan  were  acted  on  by  missionaries,  they  might 
so  provide  that  on  the  development  of  stations  into  towns 
ihey  might  at  once  change  the  sacred  for  a  secular  desig- 
nation. 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  about  the  terminations  of  the 
names  of  places.  As  a  colony  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  a  vast  and  varied  selection.    We  have  the  town,  the  toii^ 
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the  hury,  the  burg^  the  herg,  the  borough^  the  dorp,  the 
polls,  the  ^'^7/^,  the  fontein,  the  the  vale,  the  wood,  the 

^//Z,  and  the  j^eW.  To  some  of  these,  we  venture  to  think, 
valid  objections  may  be  taken.  Ville  we  must  be  allowed  to 
pun  upon,  and  denounce  as  vile.  We  see  no  more  reason 
why  a  French  ending  should  be  glued  on  to  the  English 
name  of  an  English  town,  in  an  English  colony,  than  that 
the  tricolor  should  be  stitched  into  a  corner  of  the  Union 
Jack,  or  the  handsome  and  well  developed  proportions  of 
our  parliamentary  wisdoms  should  be  thrust  into  the  bedizen- 
ments  of  a  Corps  Legislntif  uniform.  Polls  we  sentence  to 
banishment  on  the  same  count ;  we  are  no  more  Greek  than 
we  are  French.  Dorp,  burg,  and  its  variations,  have  their 
natural  aftinites  to  all  towns  of  Dutch  origin  ;  /b«/^/w  has  its 
appropriateness,  but  it  is  decidedly  too  lengthy.  The  affix 
iown  has  a  variable  effect.  Hopetown  is,  for  instance  better 
than  Hope  by  itself,  and  Ca]ietown  is  better  than  Cape 
alone.  But  in  King  William's  Town  it  only  adds  to  the 
*'  slow  lengths"  of  the  cum])erous  appellation.  When, 
moreover,  a  place  beconies  "  a  city,"  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  it  should  ever  have  been  "  a  town,"  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  certainly  be  obtained  to  enable  it  to  cut 
off'  the  entail.  The  City  of  Graham's  Town  is  scarcely 
better  than  Mr.  Smith,  Esq.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
rectify  this  by  degrading  the  capital  T,  and  writing  the  name 
thus,  Grahamstovvn  ;  but  unhappily  this  otherwise  ingenious 
contrivance  lias  no  influence  on  the  sound.  We  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  Dignitary 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  euphon\  and  other  considerations, 
to  alter  Cape  Tow  n  into  Capeton,  but  the  w  stood  out  for  its 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  British  Alphabet,  and  the  attempt 
was  defeated.  No  one  can  sav  a  word  against  the  respecta- 
ble old  English  termination  bury;  dale,  vale  &  Co 
are  all  well  enough  if  thi'y  reallv  belong  to  vales  and  dales, 
and  do  not  preposterously  prolong  the  name. 

Having  noticed  affixes,  we  must  say  a  word  about  prefixes. 
Easts,  wesis,  norths  and  souths  have  had  enough  of  our 
attention  already  ;  while  we  have  those  detestable  repetitions 
the  ])oints  of  the  compass  will  have  to  be  used.  But  why 
is  the  colony  to  be  inunchited  with  forts,  posts,  ports,  kings 
and  princes?  We  are  ready  to  conspire  with  any  sympa- 
thisers against  those  superfluities  ;  we  fire  prepared  to  war 
with  them  to  the  knife,  and  will  willingly  assist  to  erase  them 
from  u)ap,  directory,  envelopes,  and  all  public  and  private 
documents. 


Having  now  pretty  well  relieved  ourselves  of  objectiona- 
bilities,  we  have  the  more  formidable  task  of  indicating  the 
sources  from  which  names  may  be  selected.  Those  appella- 
tions by  which  a  colony  manifests  its  loyalty  can  b}^  no 
means  be  excepted  to.  The  names  of  the  whole  Royal 
Family,  from  Victoria  to  Beatrice,  and  All^ert  to  Arthur,  are 
perfectly  eligible.  And  here  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
cm  the  felicitous  luxuriance  of  the  throne,  as  well  also  on 
the  magnificent  allotment  of  names  awarded  to  each  august 
prince  and  princess.  There  are,  we  believe,  upwards  of 
forty.  Here,  then,  at  once  is  provision  made  for  more 
townships  than  the  Cape  will  see  wiihin  the  next  half  a 
century,  even  if  every  one  of  the  50,000  golden  st<mes  our 
Parliament  threw  over  its  back  should  spring  up  a  man. 

Next  to  that  of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  the  proper  duty 
and  highest  privilege  of  a  colony  is  fealty  to  the  Governor. 
When  it  is  remembered  what  His  Excellency  has  "  to  do, 
to  be  and  to  suffer" — that  he  has  to  stretch  himsjll  along  an 
extensive  and  ill-defined  frontier,  to  divide  himself  between 
two  provmces  and  a  crown  territory,  to  make  himself 
agi'eeable  to  whites  and  blacks,  to  have  a  policy  ready  for 
every  change  of  wind,  a  speech  in  his  pocket  for  every  field- 
cornetcy,  and  a  place  in  his  gift  for  every  Barnacle  ,  that  he 
has  to  be  a  Governor,  a  Commander-in-Chief,  an  Admiral 
and  a  High  Commissioner ;  that  he  has  to  endure  the  horrors 
of  a  half  yearly  sea-sickness,  and  an  annual  ball  to  the 
legislature — when  all  this  is  remembered,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  perpetuate  among  us  the  memory  of  His  Excellency's 
name.  Not,  however,  that  the  practice  should  be  adopted 
without  discrimination.  Names  of  Governors  even  are  not 
all  melodious.  We  have  just  looked  over  a  list  of  departed 
worthies,  and  have  felt  on;  selves  called  upon  to  reject  as 
impracticable,  the  following  :  —  Zacharias|  Wagenaar,  Coen- 
raad  van  Breitenbach,  Louis  van  Assenburg,  Daniel  van  den 
Heaghell,  Abraham  Jos.  Sluysken,  and  Sir  Rufane  Shaw 
Donkin.  Short  names  are  not  to  be  objected  to  on  that 
account.  The  name  of  Jove  is  no  more  contemptible  than 
his  thunder ;  nor  has  Gog  ever,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
held  in  less  respect  than  his  dissyllabled  brother  Magog. 
Indeed,  for  many  lengthy  reasons  we  prefer  these  brevities, 
and  we  say  so  honestly  without  reference  to  existing  dynas- 
ties. We  must  not,  however,  finish  this  paragraph  without 
recommending  that,  for  the  future,  not  more  than  one  town, 
one  rising  village,  one  institution,  ^ne  pass  and  one  bridge, 
be  designated  after  any  individual  Governor  3  unless,  indeed, 
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be  should  finally  settle  the  Kafir  question,  in  which  case  we 
should  call  the  whole  colony  after  him. 

Members  of  Parliament  are  of  course,  public  property, 
from  their  shoe-ties  to  their  high  legislative  faculties.  Lim- 
ners are  at  liberty  to  caricature  them,  reporters  at  liberty  to 
correct  them,  editors  may  inspau  them  as  leaders,  consti- 
tuencies may  abuse  them  SLshad/ore'loupers,  and  all  founders 
of  towns  are  at  liberty  to  give  their  names  to  their  municipal 
fungi.  This  source  gives  sixty  additional  eligibilities  to 
widen  the  area  of  selection  ;  which  may  further  be  enlarged 
by  the  names  of  all  military  authorities  who  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  bush, — we  can  scarcely  say  "  field,'' — 
of  all  Deputy-Commissary  Generals  who  have  held  office 
during  seasons  of  very  high  prices  ;  of  all  members  of  the 
Executive,  who  having  discovered  "rests,"  have  realized 
them,  of  all  chairmen  of  companies  that  have  opened  Mouths, 
of  all  owners  of  centres  that  have  become  circumferences, 
and  of  all  Railway  Directors,  in  the  event  of  the  guarantee 
not  being  required. 

Should  more  towns  arise  than  can  be  supplied  with  names 
from  the  sources  already  indicated,  we  recommend  that  they 
be  called  after  some  natural  feature  of  tlie  place,  or  local 
historic  association,  should  there  be  any,  or  some  old  world 
link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  induced  the  settlers  to  immi- 
grate. Oftliislast  mentioned  plan  we  have  an  excellent 
example  in  the  village  of  Clumber,  one  of  the  prettiest  nooks 
of  Lower  Albany. — In  1819,  or  thereabouts,  Nottingham 
suffered  from  one  of  its  occasional  labour  stints ;  some 
hundreds  of  weavers  were  thrown  out  of  employ.  "The  Races," 
happening  at  the  time,  gathered  to  the  neigh  bo  irhood  of  the 
town  a  goodly  number  of  the  wealthy  classes.  To  these  the 
hungry  men  applied  for  hclj).  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
present,  and  at  once  proposed  to  raise  a  sum  by  which  the 
whole  band  of  destitute  ap])licants  might  be  sent  to  one  of 
the  colonies.  I'he  thing  took,  a  portion  of  the  betting  money 
was  turned  into  an  inimigration  fund,  and  the  plan  was 
announced  to  the  weavers.  I'hese  good  neople  could  sec 
nothing  in  the  scheme  but  transportation.  Everyplace  abroad 
was  Botany  Bay  to  them,  and  they  ])referred  remaining  at 
home,  even  though  home  meant  a  squalid  garret,  with  cold 
fireplaces  and  an  em])ty  cupboard,  or  even  the  workhouse  ward. 
The  Duke,  liowever,  determined  that  the  money  should 
answer  the  purpose  for  w  hich  it  was  raised,  offered  a  free 
])assage  and  other  giTts  to  any  who  would  go,  and  soon 
gathered  together  a  company  of  willing  men  and  women. 
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These  increased  the  "parties"  of  18*20,  landed  at  the  Bay, 
and  were  finally  set  down  in  and  about  a  valley  of  gentle 
slopes  and  water  courses,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Clumber,  the  seat  of  their  noble  benefactor.  This  was  grace- 
ful, and  will  remain  significant  as  long  as  the  settlement 
lives  and  remembers  the  story  of  its  beginning. 

Natural  features  sometimes  suggest  obviously  suitable  and 
distinctive  appellations.  "The  Bay,"  for  instance,  though 
never  officially  bestowed  upon  the  Eastern  port,  has,  by 
universal  consent,  been  recognised  and  received  as  its  true 
name, — Port  Elizabeth  rapidly  growing  obsolete.  In  the 
same  way  "  The  Mouth  "  has  become  a  household  word,  if 
not  an  institution,  in  and  about  Albany,  while  Port  Frances  is 
understood  to  be  the  designation  of  the  gable  end  of  the  old 
Custom  House,  and  the  stump  of  a  flag-post  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  '*  The  Bar  "  would  not  be  a  bad  name  for 
one  OY  two  other -of  our  prospective  ports.  Bloemfontein 
appears  to  be  the  only  place  in  the  colony  that  from  the 
very  beginning,  recognised  its  characteristic  excellence,  and 
gave  itself  a  name  of  meaning.  We  never  mention  it  without 
wishing  to  mignite  thitherward,  to  pitch  our  tents  hard  by  its 
fragrant  gushings.  Spirit  of  Jean  Farina !  would  that  we 
could  for  ever  hold  our  nose  over  that  perennial  Eau  de  Cologne 
bottle  !  Shades  of  Rowland  &  Son  !  would  that  we  could 
plunge  into  that  geyser  of  Kalydor  !  Only  one  little  matter 
detains  us.  In  the  garden  of  Hesperides,  the  golden  fruit 
was  guarded  by  a  dragon.  Nature  does  not,  however,  always 
make  herself  as  agreeable  as  she  might,  and  it  would  not  be 
well  in  all  cases  to  listen  to  her  suggestions.  It  is  a  fact,  so 
obvious  that  it  enters  into  every  description  of  tlie  Eastern 
Metropolis,  that  "  it  lies  in  a  basin ;"  nothing  is  so  express- 
ive of  its  position.  Yet  to  call  it  on  that  accoiuit  T/ie  Basin, 
would  give  occasion  of  remark  to  its  envious  enemies,  while, 
although  in  some  respects  better,  The  Bottom  is  not  without 
its  objections.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  the  intentions  of  Nature  and 
the  Home  Government  with  reference  to  Table  Bay  were 
not  discovered  earlier  than  last  year,  as  Cape  Town  might 
have  been  called  The  Eefuge,  to  the  confusion  of  all  winds 
from  a  stiff'  gale  to  a  tornado.  We  know  one  or  two  places 
in  the  colony  that  very  appropriately  indeed  have  been  called 
The  Dust  Hole  ;  anoiher  that  has  won  for  ilself  the  title  of 
''^Sleepy  Hollow-^''  while  Graaff-Reinet,  embowered  in 
Orange  groves,  lemon  forests  and  rose  gardens,  has 
long  been  known  to  those  who  know  no  better,  to  be  a 

Diamond  in  a  Desert." 
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Historic  association  is  a  choice  source  of  significant  cog- 
nomens. The  colony,  we  are  hap))y  to  say,  has  not  overlooked 
this.  Tt  was,  according  to  the  Cape  Knickerbocker,  at  .Aliwal 
North,  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  commenced  that  terrific  conflict 
with  the  Sikh  army,  which  he  so  gloriously  termlnaled  in  a 
signal  triumph  at  Aliwal  South,  when  the  conquered  forces, 
seizing  the  shipping  in  Mossel  Bay,  retreated  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Orange  River  bush. 
Guided  also  by  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  Waterloo 
Bay  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  naval  battle  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  along 
with  one  of  his  Field-Marshals,  Seyolo,  was  sent  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  h^sdays  in  Robben  Island.  Thus  do  we  write 
on  land  and  sea  the  history  of  our  grand  exploits  !  Thus 
will  our  children  learn  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  heroic  valour 
of  their  forefathers  !  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  we 
have  neglected  to  use  up  many  a  local  deed  of  high  renown. 
Sebastopol,  which  our  gallant  Burgher  Forces  stormed  after  a 
protracted  siege,  has  nowhere  found  a  monument,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  its  ruins  remains  to  point  out  vvhere  it  once  stood 
upon  our  shores.  In  like  manner,  Balaklava  and  Bushire  are 
both  unindicaterl,  and  in  a  few  years  their  very  existence 
amongst  us  will  be  doubted. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  final  suggestion  of  this  paper  the 
names  of  one  great  accomplished  fact,  and  three  magnificent, 
but  as  yet  unrealized,  ideal — all  four  thoroughly  our  own. 
Found(-.'rs  !  Owners  of  eligible  erven  !  Behold  !  "  Our 
Glorious  Constitution,"  "  Responsible  Government," 
"Separation,"  and  "The  Guarantee"!  !  ! 

.   "TRUE  TO  THE  KING:" 

A  TALE^OF  THE  IsT  NAPOLEON,   FROM    THE  SOLDATEN 
GESDHIETE,"  OF  HACKLANDER. 

As  long  as  Napoleon  the  F'irst  ruled  in  France,  it'was  alwayvS 
one  of  his  greatest  desires  to  win  to  his  cause  the  noblesse 
of  the  Ancirnt  regime.  Sometimes  he^was  successful,  yet 
he  often  failed|in  his  aim. 

r  One  evening-  it  u  as  the  period  when  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign had  justjcommenced — the  Emperor  visited  the  Thea- 
tre Francois,[to  witness  the  first  night  of  a  new  comedy. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  j)iece,  he  suddenly  took  fare- 
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well  of  the  surprised  Empress,  and  accpmpanied  by  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  left  the  theatre.  Outside  was  a  travel- 
ling carriage,  into  which  the  Emperor  and  his  aide-de-camp 
ascended,  and  it  gently  rolled  away  along  the  Champ 
D'Elysees. 

The  journey  lasted  the  whole  of  the  night  and  next  day. 
Towards  evening  they  had  reached  that  part  of  La  Vendee 
which  a  short  time  before  was  the  seat  of  a  murderous  civil 
war,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  "Boenge."  It  was 
winter  time ;  the  air  was  dark  and  cloudy ;  the  leafless  branches 
of  the  trees  were  covered  with  frost,  and  the  carriage  rattled 
loudly  over  the  frozen  ground. 

The  aide-de-camp  trembled  with  cold.  The  Emperor 
gazed,  wrapped  in  deep  thought,  over  the  wide  plains,  where 
appeared  here  and  there  a  few  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the 
wide  ditches  that  intersected  them,  or  solitary  whitewashed 
chateaux,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  now  leafless  thicket. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  about  a  French  mile  away  from  it, 
a  dark  mass  of  building  reared  its  head.  As  they  approached 
it,  its  distinguishing  features  became  gradually  visible. 
Spires,  pepper-box-looking  turrets,  strangely  formed  gables, 
and  an  immense  watch-tower  now  rose  on  the  horizon.  It 
was  an  old  castle,  whose  antique  style  led  back  the  thoughts 
of  the  spectators  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

Surprised  at  the  appearance  of  this  extensive  building,  the 
Emoeror  said  to  his  aide-de-camp,  "  Do  you  know  this 
place  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  What  is  that  castle  called 
"  Kervegan  la  Bocage." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Emperor,  whilst  he  sought  to  wake  up 
some  dark  remembrances  in  his  mind.  "  This  name  is  not 
unfamiliar  to  me." 

"  The  name  is  renowned  throughout  all  La  Vendee." 
Has  it  not  sustained  a  siege  ?" 

Yes,  Sire.  In  1794,  against  the  troops  of  the  Republic." 
Do  you  recollect  the  particulars  of  the  afl'air  ?" 
"  Yes,  Sire,  perfectly.    I  was  myself  at  the  siege." 
The  Emperor  said  nothing,  but  leaned  back  in  the  coach, 
assuming  an  attentive  position,  like  a  man  who  is  prepared 
to  listen. 

"I  was,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,  at  the  time  a  simple 
lieutenant  in  an  infantry  regiment,  which  belonged  to  Gen- 
eral Moreni's  Corps  d'  Armee.  The  greatest  part  of  La 
Vendee  was  reduced  to  obedience.    The  towns  had  submit- 
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ted,  and  the  country  people  generally  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  Only  a  few'desperate  men  still  held  out  in  their  forti- 
fied chateaux,  and  would  not  surrender  on  any  terms.  One 
of  these  chateaux  was  that  now  before  you,  Sire,  Kervega  i 
la  Bocage,  where  the  Count  de  Kervegan,  his  w^ife,  and  four 
sons,  with  a  few  hundred  of  their  vassals,  had  entrench- d 
themselves. 

"  My  regiment  received  orders  to  make  a  forced  march-  to 
invest  the  chateau,  and  to  stoim  it  at  once  if  the  garrison 
refused  to  surrender  at  discretion.  We  marched  away  certain 
of  success ;  but  the  high  walls  of  Kervegan,  and  the  valour  of 
its  little  garrison,  soon  moderated  our  proud  hopes. 

The  customary  summons  to  surrender  was  given,  but 
we  were  answered  with  a  salvo  of  grape  shot,  which  made 
many  of  my  companions  bite  the  dust.  The  assault,  which 
began  about  10  o'clock  p.m.,  was  continued  for  many  hours 

"  The  defenders  of  Kervegan  were  w  ell  sheltered  by 
walls  and  breastworks ;  its  assaulters  were  on  the  open  plain, 
without  protection  of  any  kind ;  corsequently,  the  loss  of 
the  attackers  was  three  times  that  of  the  defenders. 

"There  was  a  council  of  war  called,  at  which  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers  attended.  To  scale  the  w^all  of  the  chateau 
was  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  width  of  the 
ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  On  one  side  only, 
where  the  ditches  expanded  themselves  into  a  small  lake,  it 
was  thought  that  taking  advantage  of  a  little  postern  gate 
which  opened  out  at  that  side,  if  we  could  procure  boats  and 
deceive  the  sentries,  something  might  be  done,  and  by  this 
means  a  small  party  'might,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
reach  the  part  of  the  stone  steps  which  led  from  the  lake  to 
the  postern  door. 

"It  was  now  resolved  to  detach  a  body  of  one  hundred 
men,  and  make  a  diversion,  as  if  they  were  about  to  attack 
the  N.  side  of  the  chateau ;  but  when  it  became  dark,  they 
w^ere  quietly  to  steal  round  the  lake,  which  was  about  three 
miles  long,  and  try  from  the  S.  side  to  surprise  the  little 
postern  gate.  The  command  of  this  party  was  intrusted  to 
me.  After  a  march  of  nearly  an  hour,  we  reached  the  S. 
side  of  the  lake,  which  was  bounded  by  steep  banks.  On 
the  margin  of  it  we  found  two  fishing  boats  and  a  little  flat- 
bottomed  wherry,  which  could  hold  about  JO  men.  This 
I  embarked  in  myself,  with  eight  private  soldiers  and  two 
non-commissioned  officers.  The  remainder  of  my  people  I 
placed  in  tlie  other  two  boats. 

"The  ni^dit  Wiij?  ui)PV)W»iunl^  d^rk^  the  v\iiid  blew  from 
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seaward  with  such  violence  that  the  noise  of  our  oars  could 
not  be  heard.  We  soon  found  ourselves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  without 
anything  giving  us  a  suspicion  that  we  were  observed.  The 
chateau  walls  lay  in  the  deepest  gloom  before  us,  looking 
as  if  they  were  empty  and  deserted. 

"  My  boat  was  the  first  that  reached  the  steps.  I  rushed 
up  them  J  four  of  my  people  followed  me  ;  there  was  room 
for  no  more.  The  rest  of  my  party  must  wait  till  the  door 
is  forced.  The  blows  of  my  axe  resounded  hollow  in  the 
wood  work.    The  bolts  gave  way,  and  the  door  flew  open. 

"  I  rushed  into  a  narrow  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  I 
could  barely  distinguish  a  flight  cf  steps.  Four  of  my  peo- 
ple had  followed  me  into  the  passage,  a  fifth  had  leaped  from 
the  boat,  and  stood  ready,  pistol  in  hand,  to  rush  forward. 
But  suddenly  the  door  was  violently  shut,  as  if  moved  by 
invisible  hands,  and  from  the  now  illuminated  windows  of 
the  chateaux  such  a  shower  of  musket  shot  was  poured  on 
the  boats  that  they  were  soon  filled  with  dead  and  wounded, 
and  found  themselves  compelled  to  retire  quickly  out  of  gun- 
shot distance. 

Quickly  I  rushed  on  with  my  four  men  We  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  tolerably  large  room,  lighted 
by  torches,  full  of  armed  men.  Their  leader  advanced  to- 
wards me, — 'Surrender,'  cried  he.  *  Kesistance  is  useless.* 

"  Instead  of  answering  him,  I  presented  my  pistol  and 
fired.  He  stooped,  and  the  ball  shattered  a  large  mirror 
behind  him — at  the  same  moment  my  shot  was  answered  by 
a  salvo  which  laid  three  of  niy  companions  low. 

"I  drew  my  second  pistol  from  my  girdle,  but  had  not 
time  to  take  aim.  A  fellow  of  Herculean  form  rushed  at 
me,  and  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  so  that  the  shot  lodged  in 
the  ceiling.  Before  I  had  lime  to  draw  my  sword,  I  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  bound.  The  leader  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  said  in  a  polite  tone — 

Give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  make  no  fur- 
ther resistance.' 

*'  I  could  but  answer  in  the  aflSrmative. 

"  He  gave  a  sign,  and  my  bonds  were  loosed. 
=   "  *  Sir,*  said  he,  *you  are  free  on  your  word  of  honor,  yoii 
must  now  look  upon  our  poor  chateau  as  your  home  for  the 
present ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  patiently  bear  your  forced 
residence  in  it.' 

*•  Then  continuing,  and  smiling  bitterly, — '  Your  residence 
here/  said  he  after  a  short  pause,  "  will  not  be  of  veiy  long 
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duration,  for  we  have  only  provisions  for  eight  days.  We 
have,  however,  powder  enough  to  use  until  the  very  last 
moment.' 

"  This  he  said  so  impressively  and  quietly  that  I  was  sur- 
prised. 

"  I  now  had  time  to  observe  the  air  and  features  of  the 
man  who  addressed  me.  He  was  ahout  50  years  old,  of 
middle  size,  powerfully  and  symmetrically  built,  with  dark  but 
grizzled  hair,  sparkling  eyes,  and  broad  and  lofty  brow.  His 
uniform  was  a  chasseur's  costume,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
double-barreled  carbine. 

"Near  him  stood  his  sons — the  one  twenty,  the  other 
fifteen  years  old.  Both  were  proud  and  haughty  looking 
youths,  and  considered  me  with  a  cold  and  distant  mein. 
They  appeared  throughout  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the 
desperate  condition  in  which  the  chateau  would  soon  be 
placed. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  the  leader,  '  we  were  sitting  down  to  supper 
when  you  disturbed  us ;  will  you  follow  us  into  the  dining- 
hall,  and  share  our  evening  meal  ?' 

"Astonished,  I  made  a  gesture,  which  almost  appeared 
negative. 

"*  Yes,  sir,'  answered  he,  *  the  Count  de  Kervegan  is  no 
longer  rich ;  but  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  times,  you 
will  still  find  good  old  wine  on  his  table,  and  see  beautiful 
and  happy  faces  surrounding  him.' 

"  The  invitation  was  polite  and  cordial.  With  a  bow,  1 
accepted  it. 

"*  Follow  me,  sir,'  said  the  Count,  whilst  he  took  a  light. 
I  followed  him,  the  two  sons  after  us. 

"  We  proceeded  through  a  long  passage,  and  entered  the 
dining-hall,  as  the  Count  called  it.  It  was  a  large  and  lofty 
room,  lighted  by  torches,  which  were  fastened  at  each  side 
of  the  chimney.  A  large  table,  covered  for  at  least  sixty  per- 
sons, stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  the  upper  end 
sat  a  handsome  and  noble  looking  lady,  and  two  boys,  of 
from  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

"  The  Count  taking  my  hand  introduced  me  to  the  Coun- 
tess. With  easy  dignity  she  returned  my  salutation,  and 
reached  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  as  if  wo  had  met  ten  years 
before  in  the  saloons  of  Versailles. 

**  All  now  sat  down  fully  armed  to  tablo.  The  supper  was 
oaten  in  silence,  without,  however,  any  degree  of  gloom. 

"  All  these  men,  vass.ils  and  seigneurs,  noblemen  and 
|>C'fl!jants^  k»)ew  that  their  days  were  numbered;  that  death 
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was  near,  and'no  liopo  of  deliveranre  from  it.  And  yet  there 
was  not  a  wrinkle  of  care  on  any  brow ;  not  one  showed  the 
least  symptom  of  fear.  They  were  heroes  who  quietly 
awaited  the  death  of  martyrs. 

"  -My  lord,'  said  J  to  the  Count,  for  the  sight  of  so  much 
fortitude,  valour,  and  enthusiasm  had  deeply  affected  me,  '^we 
have  already  oflfered  you  teims  of  an  honorable  capitulation, 
but  you  have  refused  them.' 

"  '  Y'es,'  said  the  Count. 

"  '  I  am  only  a  simple  lieutenant  in  the  Republican  army, 
yet  permit  me  to  urge  you  to  still  accept  these  terms  before 
it  is  too  late ;  they  will  secure  you  and  your  family  an  hon- 
orable retreat,  and  save  the  lives  of  your  brave  followers.' 

"  ^  Sir,'  answered  the  Count,  ^  the  King  has  not  empowered 
me  to  capitulate.' 

'*  That  was  a  proud  and  worthy  answer. 

Ask  these  men,'  he  said,  '  whether  they  will  surrender ; 
and  if  they  do,  I  will  consent  under  one  condition.' 

"  '  And  that  is  r' 

" '  That  they  immediately  send  me  to  the  scaffold.' 
"One  universal  cry  answered  him — *Vive  le  Roi.' 
"  I  bent  my  head,  and  was  silent.    The  Count  showed  me 
his  four  sons. 

"  *  Two  of  them,'  said  he,  *  were  members  of  the  Society 
Chevaliers  du  Poi guard.  The  other  two  I  led  to  my  King's 
scafTold,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  there  on  their  brow 
the  holy  baptism  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.'  " 

"  And  yet  you  think  men  such  as  we  are  ever  will  surren 
der  ?" 

The  next  day  the  Chateau  sustained  a  furious  attack.  Ten 
valiant  men  fell  with  unshaken  courage  and  a  smile  on  their 
lips. 

The  day  after  the  eldest  son  of  the  count  and  ten  more 
men  fell.  They  carried  the  unfortunate  youth  into  his 
mother's  chamber.  She  knelt  by  the  body  of  her  son,  re- 
peated with  firm  voice  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  which  her 
younger  sons  made  the  responses,  and  then  went  back  to 
their  guns. 

1  was  at  perfect  liberty  all  this  time,  and  had  free  access 
to  every  part  of  the  castle.  1  saw  these  heroic  men  fall,  and 
followed  everywhere  the  Count  and  his  second  son,  who 
fought  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  and  it  often  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  at  the  same  time  their  presence  encou- 
raged their  followers  in  many  places. 

On  the  third  day  the  cannons  of  the  besiegers  attained 
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a  superiority;  the  Count  sighed.  " Two  more  days  and  it 
is  all  over  with  us,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

Once  more  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  surrender,  but  he 
only  answered  me  :  "  If  you  see  the  King,  my  master,  say 
to  him  from  me,  the  Count  de  Kerwegan  died  for  you.  Sire, 
as  his  father  died  for  your  father."  And  a  flash  of  enthusiasm 
lightened  his  eye^  as  he  added,  "  That  is  the  history  of  my 
family.  Sir,"  continued  he  to  me,  "  1  hare  still  some  casks 
of  powder  in  that  isolated  tower  which  you  can  see  from  that 
window,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  myself  and  my  garrison 
to-morrow  morning  to  blow  that  tower  and  ourselves  into  the 
air."    I  stepped  back  aghast. 

"  You  may  easily  suppose  I  do  not  consider  you  as  one 
of  my  garrison,  but  all  I  ask  for  your  life  is  that  of  my  wife 
and  my  two  sons." 

"My  God,"  I  exclaimed,  "dear  Count,  save  yourself, 
your  family,  and  your  brave  followers  by  a  timely  capitula- 
tion." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  one  Kerwegan  is  already  dead,  and  two 
more  will  be  so  to-m)rrow.  Destiny  has  already  decided 
which  of  my  sons  must  remain  here  with  me.  It  is  the 
youngest." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  I  said,  "  tell  me  why  you  will  not  save 
him."  "  Because  the  boat  that  will  take  you  from  this  can 
only  hold  four  persons." 

Then  I  will  remain  behind."  The  Count  smiled,  and 
seized  his  son's  hand.  "  Keep  this  gentleman  in  your 
memory,"  said  he  to  him,  "  and  if  fortune  changes,  and  his 
life  is  in  danger,  and  tt  is  in  your  power,  protect  it  as  if  it 
were  your  own." 

The  little  crazy  boat  which  I  had  made  use  of,  lay  still 
before  the  Postem  sieps.  An  old  servant  rowed  it.  The 
family  that  never  again  on  earth  would  meet  together,  took 
a  sorrowful  farewell.  Tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks,  but 
not  a  sob  was  heard  The  mother  held  the  son  who  remained 
to  die  in  the  chateau  long  in  her  arms ;  she  pressed  him 
without  any  weakness  to  her  heart,  and  spake  to  him  of  his 
glorious  and  martyr-like  death.  An  hour  later  the  boat  was 
launched  out  on  the  lake,  and  landed  in  a  few  minutes  at  a 
ruined  farm-house  on  the  other  side.  Here  the  proud 
courage  of  the  mother  and  the  other  sons  quite  gave  way; 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  sobbing  violently. 

At  daybreak  the  heaveus  were  covered  with  a  bloody  tint, 
a  sound  like  thunder  was  heard,  shaking  heaven  and  earth. 
It  was  the  tower  which  had  blown  up.    The  count,  his  son. 
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and  his  brave  followers  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
king.    The  tower  had  vanished,  the  chateau  still  stood. 

The  Emperor  suddenly  interruple  i  the  Adjutant:  "I 
cannot  imagine,"  said  he,  "  how  with  such  devoted  men 
the  manarchy  ever  could  have  fallen." 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  adjutant,  the  last  of  the  Bourbons 
did  not,  like  you,  possess  the  genius  of  war  and  the  glory 
of  renown,  which  bewilder  and  attract  all  to  you.  Their 
strength  consisted  only  in  their  legitimate  rights,  which 
France  would  not  acknowledge." 

"  And  what  is  become  of  the  Countess  de  Kervegan  and 
her  sons  .?"  asked  the  Emperor. 

"  The  countess  reached  Spain  with  the  help  of  pass-ports 
I  procured  for  her,  and  I  have  heard  lately  that  she  is  now 
living  with  her  eldest  son  at  Hartwell,  with  the  Comte  de 
Provence." 

^'  And  the  other  son  ?" 

"The  other  is  serving  in  the  Spanish  Army." 
"How  old  is  he?" 
"  About  18  years." 

"  I  must  have  the  man,"  murmured  Napoleon,  and  fell 
into  a  revery.  Three  days  later  and  the  Emperor  wasing 
Spain. 

Note.— The  Chevaliers  de  Poignards  was  the  popular  name  of 
that  band  of  brave  noblesse  who  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  events  of  the  2nd  June,  1701. 


SOMK  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 


By  J.  F.  Smith. — [Concluded). 

All  improvements  since  Watt's  time  are  due  to  increased 
accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  facility  of  construction ;  in 
fact,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Steam  Engine, 
ns  he  left  it,  admits  of  no  farther  improvement,  except  from 
this  source.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  asseit  that  the  present 
is  the  best  plan  of  realising  the  greatest  mechanical  effect 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  far  from  it,  some  new 
application  of  the  powers  of  combustion,  will  one  day 
astonish  the  world  ;  but  it  will  proceed  from  some  self- 
taught  genius,  who,  without  any  precedent  before  his 
eyes,  to  engross,  or  distract,  his  attention,  will,  from  the 
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wealth  of  his  imagination,  create  reality.    In  this  lay  the 
difference  between  Smeaton  and  Watt.    Smeaton  possessed 
science,  but  Watt  possessed  also  imgination ;  the  one  was 
able  to  improve,  but  the  other  could  also  invent.    It  is  re- 
markable as  in  the  case  of  Tilford,  Brindley,  Rennie,  Watt, 
Ramsden,  Dolland,  Herschell,  and  many  more,  that  all  great 
geniuses  have  excelled  mostly  in  those  professions  for  which 
they  were  not  educated.    There  is  no  character  I  know  in 
the  whole  range  of  histery  so  attractive  to  contemplate  as 
that  of  Watt  whether  in  public  or  private  life.  Professor 
Farey  says  :  — "  In  summoning  up  Watt's  character  as  a 
mechanical,  inventer,  he  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  same 
supereminent  station  among  that  class,  as  the  illustrious 
Newton  held  among  philosophers  of  a  higher  class."  Dr. 
Bourne,  in  his  work  on  the  Steam  Engine,  writes  :    "  We 
may   represent   Watt  as  the  Shakespeare  of  mechanical 
science,  for  he  owes  his  greatness  to  the  same  high  gifts 
which  distinguish  the  prince  of  poetry.     There  is  no  power 
f6r  which  Watt  was  more  remarkable  than  an  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  invention,  and  invention  is  the  poetry  of  science; 
for  it  springs  out  of  an  action  of  the  mind  more  akin  to 
poetic  ideality  than  to  logical  demonstration.    Like  his  great 
poetical  progenitor,  the  untaught  mechanic  could  soar  with- 
out effort  to  the  giddiest  heights  of  fancy,  and  conjure  up 
wilder  visions  and  more  fantastic  combinations  than  those 
even  who  seek  to  catch  the  popular  wonder  by  the  eccen- 
tricity of  their  speculations,  and,  like  him,  too,  he  could, 
without  pausing  in  his  course,  come  down  from  those  airy 
summits  to  the  most  vulgar  details  of  ordinary  life,  and 
become  as  practical  and  worldly  as  the  soberest  of  those  who 
never  knew  a  throb  of  enthusiasm,  and  whom  nothing  could 
seduce  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  a  passionless  experience." 
Lord  JefTrey,  in  his  admirable  *^  Sketch  of  the  character  of 
Watt,"  thus  speaks  of  him  :—"  Independently  of  his  great 
attainments  in  mechanics,  Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary, 
and,  in  some  respects,   a   wonderful  man.     Perhaps  no 
individual  in  his  age  possessed  so  much  and  such  varied 
information,  had  read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  read 
so  accurately  and  well.    He  had  infinite  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and 
methodising  power  of  understanding  which  extracted  some- 
thing precious  out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.    His  stores 
of  miscellaneous  kn(Avledge  were  immense,  and  yet  less 
astounding  than  the  command  he  had  at  all  times  over  them  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  started  in 
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conversation  with  him,  was  that  which  lie  had  last  been 
occupied   in    studying    and    exhausting — such    was  the 
copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  admirable  clearness  of 
the  information  which  he  poured  out  upon  it  without  effort 
or  hesitation.    Nor  was  this  promptitude  and  compass  of 
knowledge  confined  in  any  degree  to  the  studies  connected 
with  his  ordinary  pursuits.     That  he  should  have  been 
minutely  and  extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts, 
and  in  most  of  the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  have 
been  conjectured  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from 
his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not  generally  known, 
that  he  was  curiously  learned  in  many  branches  of  antiquity, 
metaphysics,  medicine  and  entomology,  and  perfectly  at  home 
in  all  the  details  of  architecture,  music,  and  law.    He  was 
well  acquainted,  too,  with  most  of  the  modern  languages,  and 
familiar  with  their  most  recent  literature.    It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  with  these  vast  resources,  his  conversation  was  at 
all  times  rich  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary  degree,  but  it 
was,  if  possible,  more  pleasing  than  wise,  and  had  all  the 
charms  of  familiarity  with  all  the  substantial  treasures  of 
knowledge.    No  man  could  be  more  social  in  his  spirit,  less 
assuming  or  fastidious  in  his  manners,  or  more  kind  and 
indulgent  to  all  who  approached  him.    He  had  a  certain 
quick  and  grave  humour  which  ran  through  most  of  his 
conversation,  and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity,  which  gave 
infinite  zest  and  effect  to  the  condensed  and  inexhaustible 
information  which  formed  its  main  staple  and  characteristic. 
His  voice  was  deep  and  powerful,  though  he  commonly  spoke 
in  alow  and  somewhat  monotonous  tone,  which  harmonized 
admirably  with  the  weight  and  brevity  of  his  observations, 
and  set  off"  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  pleas  and  anecdotes 
which  he  delivered  with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same 
calm  smile  playing  soberly  on  his  lips.     In  his  temper  and 
dispositions  he  was  not  only  kind  and  aff"ectionate,  but 
generous  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all  around  him, 
and  gave  the  most  liberal  assistance  to  all  young  persons  who 
showed  any  indication  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him  for 
patronage  or  advice.    He  retained  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence  the  full  command  of  his  extraordinary  intellect, 
and  all  the  alacrity  of  sj)irit  and  social  gaiety,  which  had 
illumined  his  happiest  years." 

Thus,  brilliant  as  it" rose,  set  the  sun  of  Watt's  genius; 
yet  even  he  felt  that  the  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  feel  our 
own  ignorance.  Some  of  his  hitest  speculations  were  given 
to  his  son,  as  the  production  of  a  young  artist,  though  enter- 


ing  on  his  83rd  year.    Newton  also,  when  coraplimented  lu 

his  old  age  on  the  extent  of  his  discoveries,  replied,  that  he 
felt  as  a  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore,  whilst  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  lay  before  him  unexplored.  But  to 
return  to  our  subject. 

In  1763,  Watt,  then  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  in 
Glascow,  received,  from  Professor  Anderson,  a  model  of  a 
Newcomen  Engine  to  repair.  He  found  that  the  boiler  did 
not  supply  steam  enough  to  keep  the  engine  going,  and,  to 
make  it  work,  he  had  to  reduce  the  column  of  water  in  the 
pumps.  He  proceeded  to  investigate  the  reason  of  the  de- 
ficiency, and  found  that  the  cylinder  consumed  at  every  stroke 
three  times  the  quantity  of  steam  necessary  lo  fill  it,  conse- 
quently there  must  have  been  a  great  loss  somewhere.  This 
he  found  to  be  due  to  the  refrigeration  of  the  cylinder,  occa- 
sioned by  the  jet  of  cold  water  which  was  admitted  into  it  for 
the  purpose  of  condensing  the  sieam  He,  therefore,  argued 
that,  by  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  keep- 
ing the  cylinder  always  hot,  he  would  save  two- thirds  of 
the  steam,  or  in  other  words,  treble  the  effect  of  the  fuel. 
But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  rid  of  the  condensed 
steam  and  the  air,  which  found  its  way  int  >  the  condenser 
with  it.  It  could  not  be  blown  off  through  a  shifting  valve, 
as  in  the  old  engines.  By  sinking  a  pipe  thirty  feet  deep, 
he  could  get  rid  of  the  water,  but  the  air  could  not  thus  be 
disposed  of.  He  finally  accotnplished  it  by  means  of  a 
pump,  worked  from  the  main  beam  of  the  Engine,  the  same 
as  is  know  in  modern  engines  by  the  name  of  the  Air-pump. 

Watt  now  gave  up  his  business  as  a  mathematical-instru- 
ment maker,  and  became  a  civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity 
he  became  acquainted  with  Doctor  Roeouck,  who  had  recently 
established  the  Carron  Iron  Works.  This  gentleman  agreed 
o  join  W^att  in  getting  a  ])atent,  and  setting  up  a  manufactory 
of  the  new  Engines,  on  condition  of  receiving  two-thirds  of 
the  profits,  and  in  1769  Walt  took  out  his  first  patent,  and 
commenced  his  first  real  engine,  which  was  eighteen  inches 
in  the  cylinder,  and  which  he  brought  t-?  considerable 
perfection.  Roebuck,  in  the  meafl  time,  having  got  into 
difficulties,  sold  his  shave  in  tho  patent  to  Mr.  Boulton,  of 
Soho,  near  Birmin^^lunM,  and  in  1775,  Parliauicnt  extended 
the  patent  for  a  fariher  time  of  25  years.  Watt  now  made 
rapid  progress.  Part  of  Soho  \Vorks  were  handed  over  to 
him,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  workmen  in  the 
kingdom.  In  177H,  be  introduced  the  principle  of  expansion 
into  his  engines,  which  occasioned  a  vast  saving  of  fuel,  as 
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by  cutting  off  the  steam  at  one-third  of  the  stroke,  its 
efficacy  is  doubled,  though  the  power  of  the  engine  is  slightly 
diminished — an  evil  easily  remedied  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  cylinder.  Boulton  &  Watt  received  frcm  those  who 
employed  their  engines  one-third  of  the  fuel  saved  by  their 
use,  and  the  perfection  to  which  they  were  brought,  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  Chase  Water  mine 
commuted  the  share  of  saving  due  to  Boulton  &  Watt  by 
them  for  the  sum  of  £-2400  per  annum,  thus  the  fuel  saved 
at  this  one  mine  alone,  must  have  expended  £7000  per  annum 
About  this  time,  Watt  turned  his  attention  to  obtaining  a 
rotatory  motion  from  the  Steam  Engine.  As  early  as  1769, 
he  commenced  his  attempts,  but  +be  mass  of  business  he  had 
to  transact,  and  the  great  demand  for  pumping  engines, 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  ideas  until  1778,  when 
he  made  a  model  to  work  with  a  crank,  as  at  present,  which 
succeeded  admirably ;  but  the  w^orkman  who  was  employed 
to  make  the  model,  having  communicated  the  discoyery  to 
an  engineer  at  Birmingham,  he  applied  it  to  one  of 
Washborough's  Engines,  which  was  employed  in  a  cotton 
factory  there,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  tor  Watt  to  obtain 
a  patent.  But  in  1781,  he  patented  several  other  methods  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  amongst  others,  that  of  the  sun 
and  planet  wheels,  one  of  the  best  yet  discovered,  but  liable 
to  breakages.  His  next  improvement  was  the  parallel  mo- 
tion, and  soon  after  the  governor  was  a])plied, — a  contrivance 
rendered  necessary  by  the  application  of  the  Steam  Engine  to 
iMill  workj  &c.,  which  required  great  uniformity  of  motion. 
The  governor  is  a  very  simple  contrivance:  it  consists  of 
two  balls  of  iron,  suspended  to  levers,  and  connected  with 
the  engine ;  when  the  speed  becomes  too  great  they  act 
by  centrifugal  force,  and  partially  close  the  throttle  valve  of 
the  engine,  when  the  speed  is  too  low  they  collapse  by  their 
own  weight  and  open  it.  In  1785,  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  erected  the  engines  of  the  Albion  Mills,  in  which  all 
these  new  improvements  were  embodied,  and  which  are  the 
type  from  which  all  land  engines  up  to  the  present  day  have 
been  copied.  The  modetn  engines  are  more  elegantly  made 
and  more  simplified ;  but  very  few  have  exceeded  them  in 
efficiency.  In  all  Watt's  early  engines  the  steam  was  merely 
used  to  create  a  vacuum,  the  real  motive  power  being  the 
atmosphere ;  but  when  applied  to  mill  work,  this  was  found 
inconvenient,  it  being  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  uni- 
form motion  that  the  beam  should  be  propelled  during  the 
up  stroke  as  well  as  during  the  down.    Watt  then  invented 


the  double-acting  engine,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  in 
which  the  steam  i«  admitted  alleniately  above  and  belb^  the 
piston  ;  this,  with  the  application  of  the  fly-wheel,  complet- 
ed the  engine  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  parties  in- 
tending to  purchase  engines  to  the  fact  that  where  it  is  poss- 
ible to  erect  a  condensing  engine,  the  use  of  the  high  pressure 
variety  is  to  be  condemned, — as,  though  the  first  cost  of  the 
latter  may  be  something  less,  yet  the  extra  fuel  required,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  engine  and  boiler  will  more  than  coun- 
terbalance that  advantage,  especially  in  a  distant  colony, 
where  skilled  labour  is  scarce,  and  articles  worn  out  not 
easily  replaced.  Another  great  advantage,  with  our  bad 
roads  and  imperfect  means  of  carriage  is,  that  the  boiler  of  a 
condensing  engine,  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  that  of  a 
high  pressure. 

In  order  to  enable  persons  intending  to  purchase  engines 
to  determine  before  giving  their  order  whether  they  can  com- 
mand the  necessary  quantity  of  fuel  and  water,  I  enclose  the 
following  tables  and  rules  for  working  it.  By  this  means 
a  farmer  first  ascertains  the  quantity  of  water  he  has,  he  can 
then  order  his  engine  accordingly,  as  a  larger  one  than  he 
has  means  to  supply  would  be  useless. 


JSteam  in 
boiler,  lbs 
pr.square 
inch. 

Equal  to 
lbs.  per 
circular 
iucb. 

Must  be 
kept  at  de- 
grees, 
Fall.  Tber. 

Will  sup- 
port inches 
of 

Mercury 

:{ 

2-850 

222 

6  18 

4 

3- 141 

225i 

8-24 

T) 

3-927 

228^ 

10  3 

(} 

4-712 

231^ 

12  3 

7 

5-498 

234 

14-4 

8 

ti-283 

230 

10  5 

!J 

7-008 

239 

18' 5 

ID 

7-854 

241 

20  0 

11 

8  089 

243 

22-0 

li 

9-424 

245i 

24  7 

15 

il-78 

252 

30-9 

20 

15  71 

201 

41-2  « 

2;) 

1 0-08 

209 

51  5 

80 

23-50 

270 

01  8 

35 

27  49 

283 

72-1 

40 

31  41 

289 

82-4 

45 

35-34 

2!)4i 

92  7 

50 

39  27 

300 

103-0 

Kule  to  find  the  quaniity 
of  Fuel  required— 
Cjke  0  24,  coal  0-63,  wood 
•18— multiply  tlie  degrees 
of  beat  in  the  table  by  the 
•decimal  op[)osite  the  fuel 
to  be  used;  the  product 
will  be  the  number  of  lbs. 
p.  horse  power  required  per 
iiour. 


To  find  the  water  required 
for  a  boiler- 
Add  15  to  the  pressure  per 
sq  in.  in  lbs,  divide  by  18, 
mult,  the  product  by  2,  the 
result  is  the  No.  of  im  gala 
p.  horse-power  per  minute. 


To  liud  the  water  required 
for  condensation — 
Mul.  the  temp,  of  the  steam 
by  109,  the  product  will  be 
the  No.  of  gallons  p  horse- 
power per  minute. 


liow  pressure  engines  work  from  7  to  15  lbs.  per  square 
nch  ;  high  pressure  engines  work  from  30  to  50  lbs.  per 
•ic|uare  inch. 


JERCME  PATUKOT,  HOSIER  &  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Chapter  ii. 


Oscar's  position  among  the  soldiers  was  well  secured,  as  a 
Sergeant-Major  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  them  many 
services,  he  was  magniloquent  in  his  order  book,  and  used  dis- 
cipline with  moderation.  The  artist  had  also  those  talents 
which  made  him  popular  in  society,  he  cultivated  ventrilo- 
quism with  success,  and  executed  the  most  comical  manu- 
vres  with  his  musket.  To  drive  away  the  oyster  iiierchant, 
whom  he  destined  me  to  succeed,  he  drew  his  caricature  in 
all  the  guard  houses,  givmg  him  an  enormous  nose  which 
would  have  swallowed  up  fifty  voices. 

At  the  same  time  he  persisted  in  his  intention  to  make  a 
Napoleon  of  me,  he  sketched  me  in  the  little  hat,  the  grey 
coat,  the  hands  crossed  behind  the  back,  and  the  soldierly 
look.  Thus  little  by  little,  the  captain  in  office,  saw  his  star 
pale  before  the  rising  star  of  the  captain  in  expectancy. 

This  preparatory  work  lasted  more  than  a  year ;  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  new  elections.  At  last  the  critical  day 
arrived.  For  two  months  Malvinahad  been  very  busy  doing 
her  part,  she  ordered  in  provisions  as  if  Paris  had  been 
threatened  with  a  siege,  the  supplyers  redoubled  their  respect 
for  .such  a  good  house,  and  were  eager  in  canvassing  for 
votes  for  their  best  customers.  The  wine  merchant  enlisted 
'  ten  soldiers,  the  grocer  eight,  the  pork  butcher  gained  four, 
the  mercer  three,  but  Oscar  obtained  more  by  himself  than 
all  the  rest  put  together,  never  had  he  been  so  entertaining, 
at  each  guard,  there  was  something  new  ;  he  counterfeited 
the  bray  of  a  donkey,  the  crow^  of  a  cock,  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  and  the  mew  of  a  cat,  with  a  variety  of  intonation, 
which  astonished  the  company,  he  sustained  a  conversation 
of  three,  five  and  even  ten,  he  gave  representations  ordinary 
and  extraordinary.  A  cabinet  maker,  who  had  hitherto  been 
for  the  captain  in  office,  could  not  resist  so  much  talent.  An 
egg  merchant  capitulated  before  a  portrait  in  oil  of  his  two 
children,  and  a  feather  s(fller  came  over  to  our  side  in  admira- 
tion of  a  sign  on  which  Oscar  had  lavished  all  the  spinach 
on  iiis  palette.  The  oyster  merchant  was  annihilated,  it 
only  remained  for  him  to  weep  over  his  defeat  on  a  heap  of 
shells.  However,  at  the  last  moment  the  struggle  animated 
him,  the  captain  would  not  give  up  his  title  without  resis- 
ance,  he  opposed  an  army  of  shell  hsh  against  the  influences 
i  had  brought  against  him,  for  three  days  the  company  was 
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inundated  with  testacea,  overwhelmed  with  bivalves,  qrushed 
with  oysters,  to  call  them  by  their  vulgar  name. 

But  my  opponent  abused  his  advantages,  he  pushed  his 
means  of  defence  too  far,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
general  attack  ot  indigestion.  Oscar  treated  with  scorn 
the  means  of  seduction  emploj^ed  by  my  adversary,  he  pur- 
sued with  all  sorts  of  pleasantry  those  whom  he  called  the 
oyster  party;  there  remained  to  my  antagonist  nothing  but  a 
shameful  defeat.  On  the  voting  day  my  friend  was  prodi- 
gious, each  hair  of  his  red  beard  seemed  to  stand  on  end  for 
the  occasion,  he  wentj  from  one  group  to  another,  exci- 
ting some  arguing  with  others,  distributing  smiles  and  shakes 
of  the  hand  in  abundance.  My  adversary  was  sitting  in  a 
corner  of  the  saloon,  Oscar  directed  his  sarcasms  towards 
him ;  "  Do  you  see  him  on  his  throne,  the  captain  of  oysters  ? 
Soldiers,  how  do  you  like  your  officers  served  to  you,  with, 
or  without  shells }  Silence  in  the  ranks  !  Left !  oysters  to 
the  front !    Piles  on  the  plate  !    forward  !  strike"  ! 

It  was  a  rolling  fire  of  pleasantries  which  provoked  inex- 
tinguishable laughter.  The  oyster  merchant  sat  alone  in  his 
corner,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  his  partisans 
abandoned  him  in  his  solitude.  The  assurance  of  Oscar  dis- 
concerted them,  they  hardly  protested  by  a  vote  against  this 
new  intimidation. 

Eighty  soldiers  voted,  of  these  I  obtained  the  suffrages 
sixty-six.  I  was  captain,  ny  friend  precipitated  himself  in 
ray  arms,  and  cried  "  Long  live  Captain  Paturot,"  the  sol- 
diers affected  by  a  contagious  emotion,  imitated  him,  I 
was  embraced  by  all  around.  The  opposite  party  retired, 
and  we  reiLained  masters  of  the  field.  Oscar  passed  ser- 
jeant-major  by  universal  acclamation,  and  the  other  grades 
were  chosen.  The  proceedings  over,  we  had  punch,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  cigars  ;  my  friend  did  the  honours,  as 
for  me,  I  contented  myself  with  ])aying  the  bills.  Before 
separating  it  was  agreed  that  a  banquet  by  subscription 
should  be  served,  to  celebrate  the  victory,  and  that  it  should 
be  held  at  the  Burgtindy  Vintage^  the  sum  was  fixed  at  three 
shillings  a  head,  for  which  we  promised  ourselves  cold  veal 
and  salad  at  discretion.  As  Oscar  said,  the  repasts  of  the 
corps  must  be  regulated  by  little  purses. 

The  fete  would  not  have  been  coin])lete  if  Malvina  had  not 
taken  her  part  in  it.  The  friend  of  the  house  had  managed 
a  surprise  for  her.  Certain  of  the  result  beforehand,  he  had 
ordered  an  officer's  dress  for  me,  with  two  superb  new  epau- 
lettes^ sword^  and  all  liccessories,    This  uniform  was  at  his 
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lodgings,  whither  \\d  went.  Tlie  greatest  discretion  had  been 
recommended  to  our  comrades.  Madame  Paturot  remained 
ignorant  of  our  return. 

"  An  instant,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  m}  serty.  "  What 
is  it"  ?  said  I. 

"  1  will  dress  your  head  myself,"  he  answered.  Now  as  1 
write  this  reply,  I  discover  a  malicious  double  entendre^  but 
then  my  soul  was  innocent  of  suspicion.  The  proposal  too, 
had  a  natural  explanation.  From  the  treasures  of  an 
armoury,  Oscar  had  procured  what  is  called  a  trivorne,  or 
three  cornered  hat. 

There  !  cried  he,  that  is  the  hat  for  you,  shut  up  the 
other  thing." 

"Well,  how  does  it  look?"  said  I,  trying  on  the  hat, 
"Perfect!  most  admirable"!  said  he,  adjusting  it.  "Oh 
bravo  !  bravo  !  do  not  blush,  it  is  strikingly  like,  I  almost 
fancy  I  see  my  Emperor,  we  shall  raise  a  commotion  in  the 
streets,  the  people  will  think  that  he  has  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  Negroes,  as  he  promised  Las 
Casas.  Truly  JeronK  ,  you  have  the  air  of  the  thirty  fourth 
natural  son  of  a  great  man." 

"  By  virtue  of  y.our  hat,  is  it  not"  }  said  I. 

"  Ah  well,  do  not  traduce  it,  your  costume  only  wanted 
that,  it  is  copied  hair  for  hair,  my  friend,  from  the  hat  worn 
by  the  other  at  Eylau."  Whether  I  would  or  not,  he  must  be 
obeyed,  placing  the  imperial  hat  on  my  ear,  we  sallied  forth, 
but,  fortunately  no  one  took  notice  of  it.  The  officers  of  the 
state  major  have  all  abused  this  glorious  coiffure,  which  is 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  even  still  lower. 
We  arrived  at  the  shop,  Malvina  was  not  there,  she  was  in 
her  own  room  sitting  by  the  fire,  fluttering  with  hope  and 
expectancy.  At  the  first  glance  she  did  not  recognise  me, — 
the  sparl<ling  epaulettes,  the  uniform,  the  hat,  had  quite 
transformed  me. 

"Bo!"  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  thou,"  said  she,  starting  up. 

I  received  her  in  my  arms  and  pressed  her  on  my  collar. 
Oscar  looked  triumphant. 

"Madame  Paturot,"  said  he  with  solemnity,  "  1  took 
away  with  me  a  hosier,  1  have  brought  you  back  a  captain, 
give  me  my  money." 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  Oscar,  this  is  a  service  I  shall  never 
forget  all  my  life." 

"  Thank  you,  Madam  Paturot,"  said  the  j)recious  rascal, 
caressing  the  hairs  of  his  orange  colored  beard.  The 
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painter  was  retained  to  dinner,  and  he  comfortably  establish- 
ed himself  by  the  fire  with  his  feet  on  the  dogs.  If  instead 
of  ruining  himself  in  colors,  and  seeing  nothing  but  green 
in  nature,  he  had  followed  the  bent  of  his  original  genius, 
he  would  certainly  have  obtained  a  position  in  society.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  ray  election  denoted  a 
certain  diplomatic  talent ;  he  would  have  figured  with  advan- 
tage in  the  missions  to  Persia.  Oscar  was  a  good  judge  of 
men  he  had  a  penetrating  eye  and  an  observing  mind. 
"Jerome,"  said  he  to  me,  "  you  are  a  captain,  but  something 
more  than  two  epaulettes  belongs  to  that,  the  rank  must  be 
maintained,  that  is  the  difficulty.'" 

"  The  soldiers  and  the  winds  are  changeable." 

"Bah  !"  answered  I,  "  a  flock  of  sheep  !" 

"  Sheep  to-day,  tigers  to  morrow^  Paturot.  Look  at  the 
oyster-seller,  how  they  have  pulled  him  to  pieces  !  What 
was  his  crime  He  was  too  good  natured,  that  was  all  ;  the 
whole  company  could  have  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders  !" 

"  King  of  the  Oysters  !"  said  Malvina,  with  an  air  of 
commiseration. 

"  Let  it  serve  you  for  a  lesson,  Jerome,"  he  added,  "  you 
have  already  a  false  varnish  of  Napoleon  ;  profit  by  it, — call 
them  names,  pinch  their  ears  in  memory  of  the  great  man, 
take  your  tobacco  from  your  pocket,  cross  your  arms  behind 
your  back,  p.omise  them  the  Cross  of  Honour  for  their  first 
battle,  overwhelm  them  with  high-sounding  words  and  abuse 
of  your  little  hat.    There  is  your  programme." 

**  Bravo !  Oscar,"  cried  my  wife,  forgetting  to  add  Mister 
in  her  exultation. 

"  Yes,  Captain  Paturot,"  added  the  painter,  "  if  you 
would  succeed,  if  you  would  become  the  idol  of  the  compa- 
ny, you  must  know  your  part.  Our  soldiers  have  not  enough 
military  spirit,  it  must  be  cultivated.  A  company  takes  the 
lead  by  its  self-esteem,  it  will  be  soldierly,  it  will  be  remark- 
able for  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  all  its  movements  and 
evolutions,  plays  at  fights,  and  is  always  exercising  and 
drilling.  I  would  recommend  you,  above  all,  to  keep  them 
actively  employed,  to  surprise  from  time  to  time  the  sentries 
on  guard.  Napoleon  used  to  do  this  ;  then  each  soldier  may 
say,  on  seeing  Paturot  under  arms,  *  Here  is  one  who  cannot 
be  pleased,  he  is  hard  as  iron,'  and  you  arc  captain  for  ever." 
Such  were  the  instructions  given  me  by  Oscar,  tlie  justice 
of  which  1  afterwards  acknowledged.  Evidently  he  knew 
his  ground,  knew  how  to  act  the  connnandcr  to  tradesmen 
in  uniform.    Perhaps  he  exaggerated  the  prestige  of  certain 


remembrances,  but  if  the  liistorical  cocked  bat  added  noth- 
ing to  the  programme,  it  lost  nothing.  1  had  then  u)y  work 
traced  out,  there  remained  but  one  thing,  the  necessary 
abihty.  In  my  quality  of  private  soldier  I  had  certainly 
learnt  tlie  management  of  a.ms,  and  1  executed  with  pre- 
cision the  three  or  four  movements  of  the  drill,  but  respect- 
ing a  captain's  duties  there  was  all  the  difference  between  a 
pupil  and  a  master  ;  he  must  learn  military  tactics,  know 
how  to  command,  how  to  manceuvre  his  soldiers,  and  study 
those  evolutions  of  war  about  which  the  Chevalier  Folard 
has  written  a  very  good  book,  and  which  Napoleon  often 
improvised  on  the  ground  where  his  army  was  engaged. 

I  pursued  my  studies  in  secret,  that  ray  company  should 
not  perceive  any  deficiency  in  me.  I  was  reserved  at  first 
and  cautious  in  my  commands,  but  made  them  more  decisive 
in  proportion  as  I  felt  sure  I  was  right.  Adieu  to  hosiery  for 
me !  The  duties  of  the  house  fell  entirely  on  Malvina. 
Adieu  knitting  and  socks!  adieu  mittens  and  silk  stockings! 
1  was  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  the  odour  of  powder  intoxicated 
me.  I  went  to  the  parade,  where  the  troops  of  the  line 
were  exercised  ;  I  admired  the  order  of  the  ranks,  the  dispo- 
sition of  sections,  the  gymnastic  steps,  the  changing  in 
front,  the  movements  of  the  centre  and  the  wings.  Little  by 
little  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  something  in  me  of  Turenne, 
and  Marshal  Saxe,  and  in  a  less  pacific  times  I  might  have 
taken  Bergen  op  Zoom,  or  carried  on  the  siege  of  Arcole. 

While  1  studied  the  art  of  war,  my  serj can t- major,  whose 
military  education  was  finished,  bacame  more  and  more 
established  in  tlie  house.  Madame  Palurot  was  too  much 
occupied  to  leave  the  shop,  but  Oscar  did  not  mind  that ;  he 
installed  himself  there  in  the  course  of  the  day,  interrupted 
the  shopmen  by  recounting  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, quitting  it  only  to  augment  the  number  of  gooseberry 
fields  which  adorned  his  studio,  under  pretext  of  a  collec- 
tion of  views  from  the  environs  of  Rome.  These  views 
resembled  each  other,  perhaps  some  were  greener  than 
others,  that  was  the  only  difference.  Probably,  also,  he 
was  prodigaj  of  his  colours  when  his  means  allowed.  In 
this  case  1  have  some  repioachts  to  make  myselF.  With  a 
friend  less  generous,  Oscar  had  executed  landscapes  less 
rich  in  color,  and  art  would  have  lost  nothing. 

However,  as  it  was,  I  found  myself  completely  in  the 
favor  of  my  company  whoi  the  day  for  the  banquet 
arrived,  which  had  been  ordered  at  the  Burgundy  Vintage. 
The  fete  was  fabulous  j  the  cook  had  subslituted  mutton  for 
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veal,  it  was  so  much  more  to  his  profit.  Abusing  a  form 
which  said  "  bread  and  wine  at  discretion,"  the  buttennan 
ate  two  loaves  of  bread,  and  drank  eight  pints  of  liquid. 
•The  feather  seller  followed  his  colleague  in  his  assault  on 
the  provisions ;  in  return  for  the  hospitality  these  unfortu- 
nates brought  absolute  want ;  one  would  have  thought  they 
had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty  days ;  they  showed  teeth 
comparable  in  solidity  to  those  of  the  anthropophagi  of  New 
Zealand  Never  had  I  seen  such  eating.  For  the  sake  of 
example  the  corps  of  officers  showed  an  admirable  sobriety. 
At  the  dessert,  when  their  appetites  had  been  completely 
appeased,  and  there  was  silence  before  the  empty  bottles,  a 
young  soldier  rose  :  he  was  a  poet,  and  had  offered  at  the 
Montmartre  Theatre  a  vaudeville  which  he  had  written  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  his  friends  :  his  appearance  was 
mild  and  ingenuous :  he  looked  around  on  the  audience, 
passed  his  hand  through  his  sandy  hair,  and  sang, — 

Let  us  celebrate  our  captain, 
Merchant  he  of  cotton  caps, 
Gloves  and  socks  and  flannel  wraps, 
Tonton,  tonton,  tonton,  tontaine, 
Fustian  also  doth  he  sell. 
Quilting,  padding,  who  can  tell, 
All  his  stores  contain  ? 

Bravo!  Bravo!  cried  the  entire  company.  I  knew  not  how 
to  take  the  thing, — was  the  young  troubadore  malicious,  or 
was  he  simply  naive  and  thoughtless  ?  Oscar  reassured  mc 
the  rhyme  had  captivated  the  youth,  and  he  had  the  bad 
taste  to  indulge  in  tradesmanlike  ideas  in  a  reunion  altogether 
military.    The  song  continued, — 

Soldiers  of  this  company, 
In  our  captain's  eye  you  see, 
Tonton,  tonton,  tonton,  tontaine, 
Shining  bright  a  spark  of  war. 
Caught  from  him  who  sleeps  afar, 
Tonton  tontaine. 

Admirable  !  cried  the  company,  whose  libations  had  made 
them  indulgent.  After  these  [doggrels  came  the  toasts,  and 
each  gave  his  own.  Oscar  gave  the  health  of  'Madame 
Paturot,  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  ten 
furnishers  of  the  house.  Afterwards  I  rose  to  speak,  and 
the  greatest  silence  prevailed.  I  had  never  been  a  ready 
speaker;  thus  when  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  these 
sixty  enlightened  heads,  with  thtir  hundred  and  twenty  eyes 
turned  towards  me,  a  kind  of  vertigo  seized  me :  I  felt 
nervous.    Happily  I  followed  the  advice  of  Oscar^  taking 
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the  Napoleonic  attitude,  and,  tliiowiiig  my  eagle  glance  over 
the  assembly,  1  said  with  a  sharp  accent, — 

Comrades,  F  am  pleased  with  you  ;   however  the  com 
pany  is  not  what  it  should  be  ;  after  to-morrow  I  will  begin 
a  reform,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  is  not  entire.  One 
word  more,  a  last  word,  seek  to  be  the  chief  company,  let 
all  the  rest  imitate  you." 

This  address,  brief  and  rapid,  animated  my  soldiers  ; 
forgetting  all  reserve,  they  carried  me  home  in  triumph.  . 


GOSSir  :  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTiFIC 

 ♦  

{From  our  English  Correspondent.) 

August  15,  1857. — Perhaps  the  most  popular  work  now 
at  the  libraries,  is  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  of  Manchester  ;  a  biography  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  so  often  abused  word.  The  writer  is,  however,  in  hot 
water,  on  account  of  some  personalitie  s  in  the  book,  wliich, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  fitting  develope- 
ment  of  the  heroine's  domestic  history.  I  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  one  of  my  former  letters  that  public  opinion  is 
much  divided  as  to  Thackeray's  lectures.  In  Miss  Bronte's 
life  there  is  the  following  judgment  with  respect  to  his 
lecture  on  Fielding,  which  will  be  found  apropos  of  some 
of  my  remarks  in  your  May  number.  "  That  Thackeray  w^as 
wrong,"  says  Miss  Bronte,  "  in  his  way  of  treating  Fielding's 
character  and  vices,  my  conscience  told  me.  After  reading 
that  lecture,  I  felt  chat  he  was  wrong,- -dangerously  wrong. 
Had  Thackeray  owned  a  son,  brilliant,  but  reckless, — would 
he  have  spoken  in  that  light  way  of  courses  '  that  lead  to 
disgrace  and  the  grave'  ?  I  believe  if  only  once  the  prospect 
of  a  promising  life,  blasted  on  the  outset  by  wild  ways  had 
passed  close  to  his  eyes,  he  never  could  have  spoken  with 
such  levity  of  what  led  to  its  piteous  destruction." 

Another  remarkable  work  just  out,  is  tlie  life  and  opinions 
of  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  General,  &c.,  by  another 
militaire'  of  that  ilk  ;  a  work  which,  at  the  present  juncture 
in  Indian  history,  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting. 
I'he  Napiers  were  never  more  before  the  public  than  now. 
If  we  notice  the  author  of  the  above  work,  who  writes  scornful 
and  sarcastic,  yet  weighty  letters  to  the  Tunes^  nearly  six 
times  a  week, — or  the  late  Sir  Charles  James,  who  "  though 
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dead,  yet  speaketh"  forcefully  (and  very  often  profanely) 
in  the  4  vols,  just  published, — or  the  present  Sir 
Charles,  the  fighting  Admiral,  who  does  not  like  Sir  James 
Graham,  did  not  take  Cronstadt,  and  will  not  command 
another  British  fleet, — or  the  Lord  Napier,  who  soft-sawders 
"  the  Yankees  at  public  dinners  in  Republican  and  Aristro- 
cracy-despising  (don't  mention  it!)  America," — we  are  very 
much  within  bounds  when  we  say,  that  we  cannot  get 
through  a  single  day  without  hearing  the  voice  of  a  Napier. 
Talking  is  a  special  mission  with  them,  and  they  know  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  do"  too  I  "  reckon  " 

There  is  a  very  interesting  controversy  w^aging  among  the 
Hieroglyphic  literati  just  now.  Your  readers  will  remember 
that  a  Dr.  Forster,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  scholar  of  no  common  order,  published  a  work  on  the 
numerous  inscriptions  found  on  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sinai ;  demonstrating  at  least,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
these  inscriptions  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  journeyings  in  the  wilderness.  Of  course  this 
brought  up  a  host  of  adverse  critics,  who  shewed  the  weak- 
ness of  their  criticism,  by  losing  their  tempers,  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  unkindest  cut  of  all,  however,  was  from  a  friend 
of  Dr.  F's,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  who  has  published  a  work 
on  Egypt  and  Palestine,  in  which  he  very  cavalierly  "  pooh- 
poohs"I)i*.  F's  discoveries,  and  hazards  some  strong  statements. 
The  Dr.  has  sent  out  his  reply,  and  I  must  say,  he  njakes 
Stanley  "  look  very  small,'' and  most  triumphantly  establishes 
his  own  theory,  as,  at  any  rate,  the  least  improbable  of  those 
already  broached. 

The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  of  Eugene  Sue,  the 
novelist.  Though  professing  to  be  socialist,  communist,  &c., 
he  lived  in  the  most  luxurious  and  extravagant  style.  His 
fame  rests  on  his  "  Mathilde"  and  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris." 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  world  would  have  been  none 
the  worse  if  he  had  never  written  at  all. 

Dr.  Bloomfield,  late  bishop  of  London,  has  just  died.  His 
lordship  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  known  to  the  world  of 
letters  by  his  editions  of  Eschylus  and  Callimachus.  N.  B. 
It  is  not  needful  to  edit  a  Greek  play  now  a-days  in  order 
to  be  made  bishop.  Lord  Palmerston  is  bimple  enough  to 
look  to  other  qualifications. 

Fraser  and  Blackwood  have  lately  lost  an  able  contributor 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Badham,  whose  health  broke  down  under 
his  professional  and  literary  labours.  He  was  the  author  of 
so^ie  curious  papers  called  "  Fish-Tattle/^ 
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Bulwer  (alias  "  Sir  James  Allpuff/^  as  lady  Bulwer  styles 
her  liege  lord)  is  writing  another  novel  in  Blackwood,  under 
the  title,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  V 

The  Scottish  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Dick,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher  and  other 
kindred  and  valuable  works. 

Reranger,  the  popular  French  poet,  is  said  to  have  left 
in  manuscript  some  ninety-five  songs,  some  autobiographical 
memoirs,  and  a  series  of  curious  notes  on  some  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  They  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn,  unless  that  valuable  functionary, 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  should  request  their  loan  for  his 
private  edification,  and  then  their  issue  m;*y  be  expected  in 
the  Greek  kalends. 

You  will  have  heard  of  Douglas  Jerrold^s  death.  Lloyd^s 
Weekly  Newspaper  is  now  edited  by  his  son.  Notwithstand- 
ing Tnany  statements  to  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  he  left 
his  family  unprovided  for  His  literary  brethren  have  come 
forward  very  nobly  to  the  family's  help,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  realized.  I  hear  that 
Albert  Smith,  of  Mont-Blenc  celebrity,  is  one  of  those  who 
have  not  given  any  aid  to  this  good  cause.  Some  ill-natured 
people  aver  that  Albert  has  not  forgotten  a  sarcastic  nioj-ceau 
of  Jerrold's,  apropos  of  the  former  gentleman's  style.  On 
some  convivial  occasion  when  the  animal  spirits  had  become 
vinous,  Smith  hazarded  the  observation,  so  says  the  story,  that 
his  style  was  not  unlike  Goldsmith's,  and  appealed  to  J errold 
for  his  opinion  :  "  Well,"  cruelly  said  the  satirist,  "  there  is 
certainly  plenty  of  the  Smith,  but  precious  little  of  the  Gold^ 
I  fear  Mont-Blanc  has  not  forgotton  the  catting  pun,  but 
"  Tantaene  animis  ccelestibus  irae." 

The  "  memorials  and  correspondence  of  Charles  James 
Fox,'*  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  is  just  out.  From  all 
I  can  hear,  the  literary  public  considers  Lord  John's  Editor- 
ship as  completely  '  vvet-blanketting'  any  work  honoured  with 
his  care.  One  sinful  Journal  avows  that  it  is  as  impossible 
for  Lord  John  properlv  to  edit  a  book,  as  it  is  for  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  to  write  pure  English. 

There  is  a  very  readable  book  out  on  the  "  Free  States  of 
Central  America,"  by  a  Dr.  Sherzer ;  and  a  very  curious 
book  called  "  Sivan  the  Sleeper :  a  tale  of  all  Time,"  by  a 
Clergyman,  Adams  by  name.  It  is  somewhat  after  the  pattern 
of  Croly's  "  Salathiel,"  with  a  like  amount  of  splendid 
writing. 
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A  proposal  for  a  new  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  hasjust  been  published  by  the  Philological  Society. 
The  scheme,  as  put  forth,  is  a  very  gigantic  one,  and  will 
require  years  of  labour.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  receive  much 
encouragement,  as  a  new  Edition  of  Johnson  is  in  preparation 
by  Dr.  Latham  ;  and  there*  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
such  hands  it  will  contain  all  that  is  of  consequence,  either 
for  literary  or  philological  purposes. 

I  perceve  that  the  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  of  Tory 
celebrity,  has  just  died  at  an  advanced  age  :  the  old  "  Quarter- 
ly" will  not,  I  dare  sa^-,  be  any  the  less  vigorous. 

An  incident  has  occurred  so  unusual  in  the  records  of 
Journalism,  as  to  deserve  special  notice.  The  last  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  headed  "  The  License 
of  modern  Novelists,"  contained  an  attack  on  Mr.  Dickens,  as 
objectionable  in  its  general  spirit,  as  it  was  unfounded  in  the 
particular  points  taken  up  by  the  Reviewer.  It  is  not  usual 
for  the  conductor  of  a  Periodical  to  drop  the  editorial  mask 
in  any  literary  passage  of  arms.  The  circumstances,  however, 
were  in  this  instance  peculiar,  and  in  the  next  number  of 
"  Household  Words,"  the  following  paragraph  appeared 
preparatory  to  a  reply  to  the  Reviewer.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Dickens  is  at  the  head  of  this  page,  and  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Dickens  writes  this  paper.  He  will  shelter  himself  under  no 
affectation  of  being  any  one  else,  in  having  a  few  words  of 
temperate  but  earnest  remonstration  witn  the  Edinburgh 
Review,"  &c., — and  then  Dickens  most  completely  exposes 
the  Reviewer's  misstatements,  and  minces  him  up  most 
infinitesimally. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  is  now  being  laid.  Every- 
body is  anxious  that  the  feat  of  committing  the  submarine 
whispering  wire  to  its  deep-sea  bed,  were  safely  pccomplished. 
Electricians  are  curious  to  know  by  practical  experience  to 
what  extent  the  submersion  of  a  conducting  insulated  rope 
under  water  will  interfere  with  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  same.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  medium  by 
which  an  in&ulated  wire  is  surrounded,  affects  its  conducting 
powers.  It  is  confidently  expected  on  all  hands  that  the 
present  monster  experiment  will  prove  successful,  but  some 
"  Savans"  imagine  that  the  rates  of  electrical  velocity  to 
which  we  are  habituated,  will  be  somewhat  modified  by 
transmission  of  the  current  through  so  long  a  distance  under 
water. 

I'ho  attention  of  the  public  is  largely  engaged  on  the 
subject  of  our  cotton  supply.  For  two  very  important  reasons, 
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both  of  which  are  extensively  and  heartily  appreciated,  it 
seems  desirable  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  procure  our 
cotton  from  other  sources  than  the  United  States.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Americans  do  not  produce  enough  for  our 
necessities,  and  in  the  second  place,  British  reliance  on  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  is  practically  British 
support  of  Slaveiy  and  the  Slave-trade  These  two  reasons 
are  stirring  up  our  philantropists  and  cotton  merchants  to 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  cotton  in  some  British  colony. 
India,  West  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  have  each  and  all 
their  supporters  as  favourable  fields  for  large  experimen- 
tation. 

M.  Babinet,  the  French  Astronomer,  who  so  completely 
set  the  minds  of  the  timid  at  ease  respecting  any  fear  of  a 
shock  from  the  collision  of  a  cometary  body  with  our  globe, 
is  now  engaged  in  determining  the  power  of  comets  to 
obstruct  luminous  lays  transmitted  through  their  substance. 
The  investigator  confirms,  by  his  own  train  of  reasoning,  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  others,  that 
the  density  of  comets,  must  be  almost  nothing;  amazingly 
less  dense  than  the  rarest  gaseous  body  known  to  us.  The 
Frerich  philosopher  remarks  that,  when  Herschel  first  intima- 
ted that  the  whole  ponderable  matter  entering  into  the  tail 
of  the  comet  might,  after  all,  only  weigh  a  few  ounces,  his 
statement  was  received  with  almost  universal  credulity ;  but 
it  seems  now  that  Herschel's  estimate  is  rather  over  than 
under  the  mark  ! 

Photography  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Archer,  the  discoverer  of  the  collodion  process.  To  the 
family  of  Mr.  A.,  the  loss  is  still  more  serious  ;  assidious 
application  to  this  branch  of  science  having  operated  more 
beneficially  to  the  public  than  to  himself  and  family.  Her 
Majesty  has  headed  a  subscription  for  the  family,  and  her 
munificent  example  is  being  handsomely  imitated. 

In  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  attention  has  been 
called  by  a  M.  Doyere,  to  the  insect-killing  powers  of 
anaesthetic  agents,  as  applied  to  stores  of  corn  laid  up  in 
granaries.  The  anaesthetic  recommended  by  M.  Doyere,  is 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  liquid  whose  smell  is  abominable, 
but  which,  owing  to  its  extreme  volatility,  so  little  contami- 
nates the  grain,  that  animals  show  no  reluctance  to  partake 
of  the  latter  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  out  of  the  granary,  where 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  fumigating  process.  Another 
point  recommendatory  of  this  scheme,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  insects,  is,  that  grain  thus  treated,  no  longer 
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sllbWs  tendency  to  heat  when   collected   in  large 

bulks. 

A  Mens.  Gaudin  has  been  manufacturing  white  sapphires 
by  the  following  process  : — An  ordinary  crucible  behig  lined 
with  d  coaling  of  lamp-black,  equal  parts  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  previously  calcined  and  powdered,  are 
introduced.  The  crucible  being  then  covered,  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  heat  of  a  smithes  forge  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  afterwards  left  to  get  cool  and  broken.  The  beauty 
of  these  gems  is  somewhat  dubious  but  they  are  so  extremely 
hard,  that  they  admit  of  being  advantageously  employed  in 
watchmaking. 

Considerable  expectations  have  been  excited  by  the  new 
paper-parchment  It  is  made  by  imn.ersing  paper  momen- 
tarily in  strong  sulpuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of 
w^ater  ;  then  withdrawing  the  paper,  washing  it,  and  finally 
removing  every  trace  of  adherent  acid  by  ammonia.  For 
this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaine.  The 
paper  tlius  treated  assuages  all  the  appearance,  and  more 
than  the  strength,  of  parchment.  The  change  is  attended 
with  contractions  of  bulk,  not  corrugation  ;  hence  a  piece  of 
paper  with  an  engraved  impression  thus  treated,  becomes  so 
diminished  in  size,  that  the  engraving  is  softened,  and  toned 
down,  But  what  is  more  strange,  a  paper  photograph  may 
be  exposed  to  the  acid  ordeal  without  any  apparent  injury. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  injury  may  be 
developed  by  time.  If  not,  the  paper-parchment  operation 
may  be  considered  a  clear  gain  to  the  photographer. 

A  Captain  Loclie  has  made  a  zoological  discovery  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  species  of  cat.  He  has  found  it  in  a  domestic 
sl^te  among  the  Arabs  of  the  great  African  Sahara.  Not  only 
is  its  fur  very  peculiar,  but  its  discovery  tends  in  some 
measure  to  throw  light  upon  the  pedigree  of  our  own  domestic 
cats,  concerning  which,  very  little  is  known.  That  they  have 
ii  specific  descent  of  their  own,  and  are  not  mere  civilized 
children  of  the  animals  termed  wild  cats  is,  I  believe,  the 
Comnion  opinion  now-a  days;  nevertheless,  the  knotty  ques- 
tion now  remains  for  solution, — Wlience  came  they  ? 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  since  I  wrote  the  above, 
that  it  is  all  over  with  the  Atlantic  Telegraph-cable  for  this 
season.  The  steamers  charged  with  its  laying  down  have 
returned.  After  having  sailed  '280  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Valentia,  they  found  that  they  had  paid  out  380  miles  of  the 
enable.  As  the  quantity  of  slack  thus  expended  was  greater 
than  cxpect(Ml  at  starting,  and  more  than  could  be  aftbrded, 
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the  retard  stiain  was  increased  to  a  pressure  of  3000  pounds, 
and  the  cable  broke.  This  accident  lias  created  universal 
disappointment;  but  the  originators  do  not  doubt  of  ultimate 
success.    It  is  simply  a  ^York  of  time. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  INDIAN 
MURDEKS. 

Oh  earth  !  whene'er  I  looked  upon  thy  face 
I  saw  but  beauty  ;  heard  no  other  sound 

Than  solemn  songs  of  praise,  or  whispers  glad, 
Rising  like  incense  from  the  living  ground. 

The  sky  was  full  of  promise  ; — winds  and  sea 

Swelled  with  their  organ-tones  the  melody. 

Now,  as  with  eyes  heavy  and  dim  with  tears, 
I  look  on  thee,  oh  earth  :  thou  dost  appear 

A  mighty  sepulchre — a  place  of  graves. 

And  loud  above  all  other  sounds  I  hear 

The  groaning  of  thy  anguish,  the  deep  cry 

That  answerest  back  man's  bitter  agony. 

M^inds,  that  perchance  in  that  far  land  of  crime 

Have  borne  the  wail  of  death  upon  their  wings, 

Rush  shrieking  by  telling  their  fearful  tale 

Each  listening  tree  with  answering  horror  flings 

Its  arms  towards  the  clouded  sky,  and  heaves 

A  shuddering  sigh  through  all  its  trembling  leaves. 

A  solitary  bird  is  near  me  now, 

Uttering  its  single  notes  so  plaintively. 

I  cannot  stay  to  listen,  turning  slow, 
I  hear  the  roar  of  the  incensed  sea, 

Rushing  with  eager  haste  upon  the  strand, 

Where  it  has  fled  from  that  polluted  land. 

Alas,  a  haunting  horror  fills  my  soul  ! 

Where'er  and  unto  whatsoe'er  I  fly 
Dark  forms  of  dread  rise  up  ;  and  in  my  dreams 

White-handed  innocents  shriek  helplessly. 
I  waken  from  my  sleep  with  sudden  start 
To  hear  the  loud  quick  beating  of  my  heart. 

Oh  earth  !  thy  progress  upward  through  the  years, 
Is  marked  at  every  step  with  tears  and  blood  1 

And  thus  it  may  be  for  that  wretched  land. 

Out  of  this  fearful  woe  shall  come  some  good. 

But  for  the  mourners  in  their  misery. 

What  is  there  left,  0  pitying  God,  but  thee. 

W.  G, 

Bathurst,  November. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  E.  P.  Magazine  the  "Summary'* 
was  omitted  from  want  of  space,  and  the  page  now  allotted 
will  admit  only  of  a  bare  index  of  events  for  the  months  of 
Ociober  and  November. 

Oct.  5.  The  Kaffir  Relief  Committee  at  King  William's 
Town  was  dissolved. 

9.  The  Midland  Province  Banner  first  published. 
The  brig  "  Cape  Lassie,"  now  ashore  at  the  bay. 
Shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Fauresmith. 

10.  Mr.  Armstrong,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly. 
14.  The  remainder  of  the  13"th  regt.  left  for  India. 

20.  500  of  the  80th  regiment,  marched  by  Grahamstow  n  on 
their  way  to  Ceylon. 

Novr.  Mr.  Grisbrook  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Assembly. 

Messrs  Probart,  Southey,  Mosenthal  and  Fleming,  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Council. 

Vadanna,  the  Kaffir  chief,  sentenced  to  7  years'  imprison- 
ment ;  Quesha  to  1  year's  do 

Baron  Stutterheim  left  for  Europe  lo  form  a  German  Le- 
gion for  India. 

The  6th  and  S9th  regiments  le^t  for  India. 

General  Mitchel  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  serving  in  India. 

The  first  company  of  Irish  girls  arrived  at  East  London  in 
the  Lady  Kennaw»y. 

The  "  Lady  Kennavvay"  wrecked  at  East  London. 

Fifteen  hundred  pounds  subscribed  in  Cape  Town  towards 
the  Indian  Relief  Fund,  £'350  in  Grahamstown  subscribed 
for  the  same  object. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  the  Kaffir 
immigration  has  steadily  advanced  from  24,659,  the  number 
reported  to  have  entered  the  colony  at  the- end  of  September, 
to  nearly  30,000. 

The  quarter's  reiurn  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  colony 
is  very  satisfactory.  In  the  grand  total  of  articles  imported 
during  the  quarter  ending  September,  1857,  w  e  find  £645,747 
set  down  in  place  of  £433,583,  the  grand  total  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  last  year.  AVhile  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports during  the  quarter  was  £422,-27G  instead  of  £353,630, 
the  amount  of  the  sa  ne  quarter  of  1856. 

Cro])s  are  abundant  and  considering  the  weather,  very 
healthy. 
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OUR  INSTITUTES. 

Literary,  Scientific  and  Medical  Society. — The  fol- 
lowing Lectures,  &c.,  have  been  delivered  : — 

Oct.  6. — A  Retrospect  of  ^History,  by  Mr.  George 
Wright. 

Oct.  20  —The  Poetry  ^of  Mrs.  Hemans,  by  Mr.  W. 
Young. 

Nov.  3  — Second  lecture  on  Music,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations on  the  piano-forte,  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Kennelly. 

A  series  of  "  Object  Lessons,"  illustrative  of  the  contents 
of  the  Museum,  w  as  commenced  on  the  15th  October,  and 
continued  weekly  on  Thursdays,  from  3  to  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  objects  selected  have  been  Zoology,  several 
orders,  by  Dr.  Edmunds;  "Teeth"  and  "  Floivers,"  by  Mr. 
Glanville;  "Minerals"  and  ''Stalactites"  by  Mr.  McDonald. 

Measures  have  recently  been  adopted  for  effecting  a  more 
scientific  and  systematic  arrangement  of  tlie  specimens  in  the 
museum.  Departments  have  therefore  been  assigned  to  va- 
rious members  of  the  Committee  and  other  gentlemen,  under 
whose  management  the  contents  of  the  museum  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage. 

'  By  the  well-directed  efforts  of  some  of  the  members,  an 
elegant  and  very  valuable  pianoforte  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society,  so  that  nuisic  may  now  form  a  part 
of  the  usual  entertainment  at  the  fortnightly  and  other  meet- 
ings. 

24th  Nov. — Lecture  on    Phrenology,"  by  Mr.  J.  Standen, 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE,  Graham's  Tovvn,  October,  1857 
S.  Let  83=^  18'  30";  E.  Long.'  20°  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq. 
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Note. — The  Observations  have  been  taken  at  V)  80  ii.m.  and  8  30  p.m" 
daily. 
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KAFIR  IMMIGRATION. 

[No.  3.]  . 


The  more  this  [mniigration  of  the  Kafirs  is  studied,  the 
greater  appears  the  importance  of  its  bearing  on  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Colony.  Aheady^have  the  ethnological  aspects 
of  the  question  been  considered,  and  some  ol  its  immediate 
])hysical  results  noted, — but  there  remains  a  yet  more  im- 
portant subject  still,  to  the  study  of  which  the  colonists 
cannot  apply  themselves  with  too  much  earnestness,  because 
it  involves  the  direct  sources  of  a  nation's  greatness  in  every 
poin'  of  view.  There  are  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
effects  to  be  looked  for  from  the  excess  of  dark  races 
here,  which,  in  their  universal  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of 
ourselves,  ?s  a  part  of  humanity,  utterly  put  in  the  shade  all 
the  physical  changes  that  may  result  from  it.  That  law  of 
our  nature  by  which  we  are  eminently  social  beings,  operates 
also  in  helping  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  community 
of  thought,  feeling  and  motive,  in  society  ;  there  is  a  constant 
interchange  going  on  among  its  members  of  mental  qualities 
and  habits  ;  and  the  common  character  of  the  whole,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  standard  below  which  it  is  disreputa- 
ble to  fall,  is  simply  the  mean  of  those  qualities  and  habits. 
Q  VOL  II. 
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The  highest  attaiumciits  made  by  individuals  in  any 
particular  society,  never  form  its  standard  of  excellence,  anv 
more  than  the  position  occupied  by  its  lowest  members. 
The  former  are  the  pioneers  of  society,  ever  seeking  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  whole,  and  urging  it  forward  and 
upward  by  their  own  energy,  excellence  and  success  ;  the 
latter  are  the  stragglers  in  the  rear,  whose  slow  progression 
and  sometimes  backward  tendencies,  act  as  a  drag  upon  the 
community,  and  prevent  its  standard  of  excellence  from 
being  moved  on  as  iiast  as  otherwise  it  might  be..  The  mass 
of  any  particular  society,  in  occupying  the  middle  position, 
thus  presents  accurately  enough  the  mean  of  the  whole. 
Through  every  gradation,  in  all  societies,  the  most  de- 
graded members  have  an  influence  on  the  most 
highly  endowed — the  chain  of  society  binding  them 
all  together;  .thus,  if  tlie  poet  and  ])hilosopher  find  occasion- 
ally a  little  relief,  it  is  always  rather  to  their  own  internal 
energy  lifting  up  the  chain  than  to  any  momentary  release 
from  it,  and  if  the  religious  n)an  seek  to  pass  beyond 
the  boundary  of  those  conventional  forms  that  society  in 
general  has  advanced  to,  he  finds  the  weight  of  the  same 
chain  heavier  and  heavier  as  lie  ])roceeds.  This  influence  o^ 
the  members  of  any  society  on  each  other  has  been  sufficient- 
ly recognized  by  all  to  have  passed  into  maxims,  and  the 
dyer's  hand,  stained  by  that  in  which  it  works,  is  felt  to  be 
only  an  appropriate  simile  of  the  niannei  in  which  action 
and  reaction  between  iho.  eleiiicnts  of  society  are  always 
going  on. 

In  conformity  with  this,  it  has  been  Ibund  that  when  the 
savage  comes  in  enduring  contact  wiih  the  civili/^ed  man,  that 
the  elevation  of  the  one  is  attended  by  a  sensible  deprecia- 
tion of  the  standing  of  the  otlier,  and  we  see  in  both  results 
the  operation  of  the  law  that  alone  admits  as  poss  blc  the 
action  of  the  higher  on  the  lower  race.  I'o  become  faniiliar 
with  the  expression  of  degraded  thoughts,  to  become 
partially  insensible  to  the  habitual  neglect  of  anything  like 
refinement  in  feeling  and  action,  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  want  of  moral  excellenci',  the  absence  ol  high 
ci?  piration,  and  to  leebleness  of  intellectual  operation,  is  at 
once  to  occupy  an  inferior  ))osition  to  that  which  the 
character  and  tone  of  civilized  European  society  compels 
i.ie  majority  of  its  members  to  take  ;  is  at  once  a  descent 
iron)  the  standing  of  such  a  s:ociety,  and  is  hence  nothing 
but  the  first  apj^roximations  of  the  condition  of  the  higher  to 
pat  of  the  more  lowlv  constilulcd  race.    To  suppose  that 
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our  scattered  population  of  European  descent,  is  to  be  in 
constant  communication  in  divers  ways,  with  people  more 
numerous  than  themselves  arid  not  cultivated  in  any  European 
sense,  without  taking  special  steps  to  maintain  their  position, 
and  yet  to  escape  a  marked  influence  on  their  whole  charac- 
ter for  the  worse,-  is  to  ignore  one  of  those  great  social  laws 
whose  existence  is  most  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  no  country  probably  more  than  in  England  itself,  is 
the  operation  of  this  law  felt.  There  the  separation  that 
exists  between  different  classes  of  the  community,  is  due  to 
nothing  more  than  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  thinkihg  and  feelings  the  different  tastes, 
aims  and  guiding  motives  of  the  diflerent  classes.  An  in- 
habitant of  Belgravia  would  experience  nothing  but  disgust 
at  first  in  being  compelled  to  associate  with  the  society  of 
some  parts  of  Whitechapel ;  and  the  denizens  of  the  latter 
locality  would,  to  considerable  extent,  hold  in  contempt 
many  of  the  habits  of  the  former.  If  the  contact  however, 
be  a  protracted  one,  the  both  would  become  influenced,  the 
exquisite  would  insensibly  fall  into  coarser  habits,  while  the 
city  Arab  might  in  the  long  run  be  compelled  to  yield  a  little 
more  homage  to  the  principles  of  true  taste.  Examples  are 
not  wanting  to  show  that  no  very  long  period  of  time,  in  such 
a  case,  is  necessary  to  bring  the  higher  to  the  level  of  the 
lower,  but  all  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  road  from 
the  lower  lo  the  higher  is  far  more  difficult  to  traverse. 

We  have  fears  for  the  colony  from  the  operation  of  this 
law.  We  believe  that  the  very  essential  root  of  our  ultimate 
success,  lies  in  the  struggle  which  will  have  to  be,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  maintained  between  civilization  and  barbarism  ; 
and  that  we  can  only  hope  to  hold  very  much  of  that  which 
was  originally  our  own,  by  the  employment  of  every  means 
in  our  power,  not  merely  by  encouraging  the  introduction 
among  us  of  as  many  FCuropeans  as  possible,  but  also  by  the 
extension  of  training  and  education  among  the  colonists  and 
the  colored  people  themselves,  so  as  to  elevate  the  latter  as 
much  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  not  very  certain,  but  that  the  colonists  as  a  whole, 
strong  in  their  existing  feelings  and  tendencies — entirely 
European — -are  disposed  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  their 
descendants  entertaining  any  other  views  and  feelings,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  enlarging  on  atopic 
which  appears  to  recommend  itself  to  every  man's  considera- 
tion, and  to  be  plain  and  simple  in  its  teachings,  as  the  most 
obvious  of  all  natural  lessons. 

Q  2  VOL  II. 
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Among  the  things  which  cuhivated  people  strive  to  main- 
tain, the  foremost  are  a  high  standard  of  taste,  an  intellecl- 
nal  activity,  and  a  practical  morality  ;  withont  thx^se  no 
nation  at  the  present  day  can  be  considered  civilized;  and 
since  these  are  the  very  things  that  most  of  all  are  in  danger 
from  the  large  preponderance  of  the  dark  element  in  oin* 
population,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  just  glance  at  some  of 
the  conditions  that  co-exist  with  them,  where  they  are  in 
healthy  activity,  and  which  may  in  some  measure  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  that  activity. 

A  civilized  nation  is  one  in  which  the  social  compact  is 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  than  any  other.  In  it  we  find 
social  phenomena  that  can  exist  no  where  else  ;  and  in  the 
complicated  relationship  of  its  iiiUtually  dependant  and  yet 
often  apparently  antagonistic  interests,  there  are  problems 
presented,  for  the  solution  of  which,  the  intellect  is  taxed 
more  perhaps  than  by  any  other.  The  laws  that  regulate  the 
social  condition  receive  in  such  state  as  this  the  most  com- 
plete illustration  ;  and  here,  if  any  where,  ^hen  it  is  an 
object  to  find  out  how  they  act,  and  what  the  results  of  their 
action  are,  must  be  the  field  of  inquiry. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  with  regard  to  them  is,  that  they 
are  all  populous  states ;  or  else  at  least  the  people  that 
mainly  give  them  the  character  of  civilization — that  are 
distinguished  by  the  refinement  of  their  manners,  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge  and  mental  power,  and  who  give  the 
moral  to'ie  to  the  whole — are  congregated  together  in  towns 
or  their  neiglibourhood.  This  populous  character  is  seen  at 
the  present  day  in  all  those  states  that  stand  before  the 
world  as  its  leaders.  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  have 
all  of  them  what  political  economists  term,  a  ledundant 
population,  and  so  also  has  the  really  civilized  portion  of 
America,  that  portion  along  the  Atlantic  coast  line.  Directly 
flowing  from  that  life  in  a  crowd,  which  is  the  life  of  civilized 
states,  is  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  decidedly 
strong  public  opinion.  Men  loose  their  individuality  in  the 
corporation  in  \Nhich  they  become  absorbed,  and  so,  that 
public  opinion  is  not  only  decided  and  strong,  but  it  is 
uttered  in  a  tone  that  few  can  brave,  and  none  with  impunity. 

Taste  in  a  ]M)pulous  state  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
concern,  as  of  the  whole  body.  I'hcre  is  a  ])nblic  standard, 
and  so  there  are  the  English  fashions  and  the  ]*')  ench  fashions, 
the  German  school  of  nnrsic  and  the  Italian,  the  English, 
French  and  German  styles  of  art.  A  native  of  either  of 
tb^sc  countries  finds,  on  his  introduction  to  Hfc^  opinions 
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and  tastes  road^  made  for  liiiii  ;  and  it  will  be  generally 
speaking  liis  best  interest  to  yield  obedience  to  the  state  of 
things  as  he  finds  them.  For  that  stale  is  the  highest  point 
to  vvhic'j  the  great  bulk  of  the  persons  constituting  the 
respective  societies,  have  reached.  To  go  beyond  this 
demands  not  only  courage,  but  genius  and  such  genius  as 
bnt  few  possess.  To  them  alone  is  it  possible  to  found  new 
schools  of  art,  that  shall  be  more  excellent  than  the  old  ones. 
In  such  a  society  as  thi-:,  no  one  can  exist  without  some  sort 
of  art  education  ;  without  being  familiar  in  Architectural 
effects,  in  the  five  exhibitions  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  in 
the  displays  in  shop  NYindows,  parks,  gardens,  and  in  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  life,  with  much  that  true  taste  requires. 
Refinement  of  feeling  and  idea  insensibly  filters  into  the 
nature,  and  even  if  the  individual  has  no  notable  capability  of 
appreciating  it,  yet  the  observance  of  its  commands  becomes 
forced  on  him  as  a  habit,  the  neglect  of  which  would  be 
sure  to  bring  down  the  dreaded  censure  of  tl/e  world.  Thus, 
so  far  as  it  has  advanced  itself,  is  a  populous  society  power- 
ful in  compelling  all  its  new  members  to  advance  also  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  taste  ;  by  which  is  meant  here 
the  perception  of  the  harmonious,  the  suitable  and  the 
orderly. 

But  a  populous  country  has  not  only  its  despotic  law  of 
taste,  it  has  also  its  standard  of  intellectual  advance.  There 
is  here  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  corporate  monopoly  as  in 
the  former.  Of  many  more  Englishmen  than  Frenchmen 
may  it  be  predicated,  that  they  possess  a  knowledge  and  an 
intellectual  activity  in  the  direction  of  commercial  matters. 
Of  many  more  Germans  than  Englishmen  may  it  be  said 
that  the  intellectual  activity  is  directed  to  the  examination 
of  things  apart  from  their  actual  use  in  the  world.  A  young- 
Englishman  then  finds  in  the  society  with  which  he  asso- 
ciates, or  has  associated  from  the  beginning,  the  conversa- 
tion turn,  to  a  prepondering  extent,  on  trade,  production, 
machinery,  locomotion,  commerce  or  tarifts,  and  insensibly 
he  acquires  much  knowledge  concerning  them  all.  It  is  the 
practical  side  of  life  that  has  turned  up  before  him,  and  he 
generally  makes  the  most  of  it.  Thus,  by  the  time  he  starts 
for  himself  in  life,  his  education  has  been  received  as  much 
in  the  street,  the  railway  carriage,  and  by  comfortable  fire 
sides ;  in  the  theatres,  the  exhibitions,  and  the  ordinary- 
resorts  of  the  people  as  ever  it  was  in  school  or  college  ;  and 
the  kind  o^'  knowledge  that  he  so  acquires  is  eminently 
impressed  with  a  national  stamp,  it  is  thoroughly  English. 
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But  this  popiilousness  is  attended  with  much  effect;  it 
permits  of  a  certain  antagonism  of  interest  to  overlie,  as 
it  were,  that  true  foundation  of  mutual  depen dance  and 
help  which  is  the  nation's  bond  of  unity;  its  life  source.  There 
are  numerous  associations  and  numerous  interests,  that  seem 
every  now  and  then  to  stand  in  each  other's  way,  and  threaten 
each  other  with  mutual  destruction :  hence  arises,  in  this 
multitude,  various  methods  of  viewing  the  same  thing,  and- 
as  their  close  neighbourhood  or  rapid  locomotion  renders 
communication  not  merely  easy  but'absohttely  an  unavoida- 
ble necessity  of  life,  it  follows  that  there  is  within  it  a 
ceaseless  circulation  of  ideas,  thoughts  and  reasons.  An 
uninterrupted  current  of  knowledge  and  of  educational 
influences  is  thus  for  ever  flowing  over  and  around  the  indi- 
vidual man  ;  it  cannot  be  but  that,  like  a  drop  of  raiu  falling 
in  the  torrent,  he  too  must,  not  merely  be  carried  on  by  the 
flood,  but  must  contribute  his  momentum  also  to  its 
accumulated  force  ;  while  more  and  more  by  the  action  and  re- 
action for  ever  swells  and  grows  the  aggregate  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  together  w'ith  it  the  facilities  of  using  it. 
Out  of  the  struggles  that  have  arisen  between  great  rival 
interests  what  a  training  has  been  received  by  all  the  people  ! 
What  patience  and  perseverance  in  investigation  has,  by  this 
means,  been  secured — all  directed  towards  the  elucidation 
of  most  important  social  and  economical  laws?  Take  one 
of  these.  The  struggle  of  the  manufacturing  interest  against 
the  agricultural  to  obtani  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  On 
the  shoulders  of  that  agitation  an  entirely  new  school  of 
politicians  was  borne  into  the  public  favour.  View  the  course 
of  the  agitation.  Lecturers  and  orators  on  both  sides  are 
scattered  all  over  the  kingdom.  Statistics,  English  and 
Foreign,  are,  by  the  eari-jest  patient  labours  of  interested 
men,  rendered  familiar  to  the  humblest  listenei  s.  The  peo- 
ple receive  an  education  during  the  years  of  this  struggle  in 
various  branches  of  political  economy — in  the  condition  of 
foreign  countries — their  productions  and  their  necessities — 
in  certain  particulars  connected  with  their  own  country — the 
relation  subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  between 
the  last  and  the  labourer ;  they  are  made  acquainted,  too, 
with  the  capabilities  of  theii  own  land,  in  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  is  concerned.  What  figures  they  nuist  sum 
up  !  what  reasons  weigh  and  consider  !  and  at  the  end  of 
the  struggle  they,  the  people,  are  not  only  benefited  by  the 
success  of  their  favourite  scheme,  but  they  arc  far  wiser  than 
before  in  many  important  directions,  far  better  qualified  to 
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to  take  a  part  in  any  discussion  of  European  or  world-wide 

interest  than  they  ^Yere  ;  and  we  know  not  wliicli  of  the  two 
benefits  will  nltimately  prove  to  be  the  greater.  But  only 
in  a  populous  country  could  such  an  agitation  arise, — only 
where  pressure  is  felt  from  this  cause  are  those  efforts  made 
whose  beneficent  results  ever  go  on  widening  like  the  wave- 
circle  on  the  water.  Only  where  there  is  this  continual 
hunum  contact  could  there  be  evoked  from  such  an  agitation 
that  breadth  of  benefit  which  gives  to  an  entire  people  a  step 
higher  in  civilization.  But  among  such  a  people  all  great 
agitations,  all  great  successes,  all  great  disasters,  bring  lessons 
that  they  are  enabled  to  profit  by,  in  virtue  of  the  close 
communication  of  the  masses,  External  evils  are  thus  seen 
and  provided  for.  Suffering  is  made  more  or  less  completely 
to  do  its  proper  duty  by  the  energy  which  it  inspires  in  the 
endeavours  made  to  remove  it ;  while  success  itself  is  felt 
to  be  only  a  stimulus  to  yet  greater  exertion,  that  more  and 
yet  more  extended  and  complete  may  be  the  triumphs 
eventually  secured. 

Thus  it  is  that  density  of  population  operates  in  aid  of  a 
nation's  intellectuality. 

Just  as  this  feature  of  civilized  nations  seems  in  an  im- 
portant degree  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  pin'ity  of  taste 
and  the  healthy  operation  of  the  intellect,  so  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  favourable  to  high  moral  excellence.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  the  other  two,  there  is  a  certain  public  standard 
formed,  the  attainment  of  which  is  incumbent  on  every 
individual  who  cares  to  stand  fairly  in  public  opinion.  The 
advance  of  such  a  public  standard  of  morals  is  in  such  cases 
rendered  rapid  by,  first  of  all,  the  constant  communication 
going  on  throughout  society ;  secondly,  in  virtue  of  that 
exercise  of  the  moral  power  which  the  ever  recurring  con- 
flicls  of  interest  and  desire  make  inevitable.  All  that 
proceeds  from  extensive  associations  in  the  way  of  rendering- 
mankind  better  than  they  were  before  ;  all  those  great 
charities  that  warm  in  civilized  countries  so  many  hearts,, 
and  that  spread  out  their  arnis  the  wide  world  round,  are 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  presence  and  mutual  action  of 
large  numbers  of  individuals  actuated  by  a  high  and  noble 
common  aim,  and  not  only  stimulating  each  other  to  con 
tinual  advance  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
ever  ])ropagating  the  enthusiasm  that  carries  themselves 
forward,  among  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

But  populousness  alone  is  of  course  not  the  cause  of 
either  pure  intellectual  faculty  or  moral  power  ;  it  is  only  in 
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civilized  states  •ne  means  by  which  these  evidences  of 
civilization  grow  and  are  nourished. 

Civilized  countries  present  other  common  features  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  development  of  their  character.  They 
possess  certain  physical  advantages.  They  possess  a 
reasonably  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  they  have  naturally, 
either  by  rirers  or  extensive  coast  lines,  the  means  of  ready 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  pos- 
sess peculiar  advantages  in  their  geological  structure,  bringing 
into  a  small  compass  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  with  a  greater 
variety  of  valuable  mineral  products  and  organic  productions. 
Lastly,  they  have  a  geographical  position  that  has  enabled 
them  from  the  first  to  be  sufficiently  im  communication  with 
the  sources  ot  human  advancement.  England,  France  and 
Germany  in  the  present,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  in  the  past, 
all  illustrate  this  reniark  that  civilized  countries  have  possess- 
ed, and  do  possess  great  natural  advantages,  without  which 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  woulii  have  been  entitled  to 
that  character.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out  the 
particulars  of  these  cases,  as  most  readers  of  this  Magazine 
will  feel  that  had  England  been  as  far  removed  from  other 
European  nations  as  New  Zealand,  and  had  she  nevertheless 
been  peopled  by  the  progenitors  of  the  same  races  that 
occupy  her  soil  to  day,  that  the  condition  of  her  population 
would  be  now  vastly  different  from  what  is  ;  also,  that  had  she 
not  possessed  unlimited  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  and  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  within  her  little  boundary,  that  her  con- 
dition would  have  been  vitally  distinct  from  what  it  is  ;  that 
had  she  no  harbours  and  no  navigable  rivers,  her  present 
status  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  have  been  not 
quite  of  that  stamp  that  is  now  so  gratifying  to  her  sons  all 
the  world  over.  As  it  is  with  England,  so  with  other  coun- 
tries. Why  was  it  that  exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  at  the  point  where  Africa  is  joined  to  Asia,  the  only 
specimen  of  African  civilization  was  to  be  found  }  Hence 
then,  judging  from  all  the  past,  there  seems  to  be  a  connec- 
tion between  natural  advantages  and  the  chief  characteristics 
of  a  high  civilization,  which  has  hitherto  been  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  development. 

There  is  one  other  feature  presented  by  civilizied  countries, 
to  which  notice  must  be  drawn  before  we  enter  on  the  task  of 
seeing  how  ihese  things  bear  on  our  condition  here  in  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  dark  races.  It  is  that 
of  all  the  known  civilizations,  the  whole  occur  or  have 
occurred  exclusively  where  Caucasians  are  or  have  been. 
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We  have  no  record  whatever  of  any  social  advance  carried  to 
any  notable  extent  by  any  of  the  other  races  of  men.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  opinion  that 
to  natural  advanLages,of  every  kind,  are  due,notsiinply  favora- 
ble conditions  for  the  advance  of  mankind  ;  but  that  they  of 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  give  the  start  to  such  advance. 
There  is  something  deep  in  the  nature  of  all  races  of  men 
that  gives  them  their  several  characteristics  ;  to  that  which 
underlies  the  Caucasian  character  is  due,  among  other  things, 
the  capability  of  using  natural  advantages  for  their  highest 
purpose,  and  which  docs  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  other 
great  division  of  the  human  family.  Hence,  if  even  New 
Zealand  had  been  peopled  by  Caucasians  at  an  early  epoch, 
although  their  advance  would  have  been  checked  b}^  their 
complete  isolation, yet  we  have  fair  reason  tor  believing  that, 
far  beyond  the  condition  in  which  tbe  New  Zealanders  were 
actually  found,  vvould  have  been  the  position  that  a  pure 
Caucasian  race  would  have  occupied.  For  the  aptitudes  of 
the  race  seem  to  be  to  turn  disadvantagous  natural  conditions 
into  advantageous  ones.  '1  hey  evince  their  standing  by 
continually  repeating  those  steps  which  first  elevates  a  race 
from  contented  savagism  to  a  perception  of  a  higher  attain- 
able condition  before  it.  The  capability  of  the  remaining 
races  of  men  to  maintain  for  themselves  a  progressive  civili- 
zation, even  after  the  first  impulst;  has  been  given  to  them 
and  a  continual  stimulus  applied,  is  altogether  at  present  an 
unsolved  problem  ;  even  that  case  of  New  Zealand  that 
promised  to  be  the  one  of  success,  where  there  Ifave  been  so 
many  failures,  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  terminating  by  the 
extinction  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  more  prominent  features  of  civilized  countries,  then 
are,  a  certain  density  of  population,  the  possession  of  physical 
advantages  in  geographical  position,  &c.  ;  a  large  variety  of 
occupations  among  the  people,  and  the  high  innervation  of 
the  Caucasian  stock. 

In  considering  the  effect  on  our  social  position  of  any 
important  event  that  might  have  happened  to  us,  it  is  neces- 
sary therefore,  that  these  things  should  also  be  well  and 
maturely  weighed,  as  in  the  event  of  any  untoward  influence 
becoming  manifested  in  the  possession  of  these  conditions, 
or  some  of  them,  will  lie  much  of  our  hope  of  successful 
resistance. 

The  event  which  we  have  in  consideration,  is  the 
sudden  increase  of  the  dark  population  of  this  colony. 
Such    an    immigration    would    have  a  most  percepti- 
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ble  effect  on  most,  conntries,  that  can  boast  even  an 
old  established  civilization — muelimorethenmay  we  expect  it 
to  be  potent  in  moulding  the  future  of  this  young  colony  ; 
which,  like  all  things  young,  will  be  for  a  long  time  suscept- 
ible of  impressions  from  without  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
'I'he  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  that,  in  every  man's  house- 
hold there  istobefoundone  ormore  of  a  race,  which  whatever 
its  capability  ot  improvement  may  be,  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  savagism,  exhibiting  asl  its  absence  of  refinement, 
much  of  its  puerility  of  intellect  and  sad  deficiencies  in  the 
perception  of  th^se  principles  that  alone  ensure  stability  to 
the  social  compact.  What  the  constant  contact  that  must 
of  necessity  lake  place  between  the  two  races  is  calculated 
to  produce,  we  have  shev^n.  It  is  a  danger  that  much  of  the 
superiority  of  the  one  rac  e  may  be  sacrificed,  and  that  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  benefit  which  will  be  derived  by 
the  other.  Oi  course  the  greatest  danger  of  this  will  be  felt 
in  those  solitary  farms  that  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the 
countiy.  Thefarmer  may  be  supposedto  gotohis  occupationat 
first  imbued  with  all  the  intellectual  activity  and  power  that 
is  the  natural  endowment  of  his  race,  and  so  far  as  this 
activity  finds  ol)je.ts  to  expend  itselt  upon  it,  it  is  maintain- 
ed. In  all  that  relates  to  the  farm,  whether  it  be  sheep  or 
agricultural,  the  mind  of  the  farmer  is  as  powerful  and  as 
active  as  before ;  but  beyond  this,  where  are  the  inducements 
to  mental  activity  ?  Where  are  the  social  stimuli  to  spring 
from  that  give  it  birth  elsewhere  ?  Where  are  those  humaniz- 
ing influences  to  be  found,  that  keep  alive  those  refinements 
of  character  that  go  so  fiir  to  h('ip  a  people  to  more  substan- 
tial good  than  at  first  sight  is  apparent.?  The  farmer's 
family,  lis  wife  and  children,  may  be  his  sole  companions 
for  weeks  ;  b(  yond  these  there  are"^his  ^hrep,  his  dogs,  and 
his  Kafirs  That  gradually  his  original  standing  will  .suffer 
from  this  scantiness  of  civilized  association  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  presence  of  ihe  Kafirs  on  the  other,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  has 'in  the  least  thought  of  the  wonderful  tendency  of  the 
human  being  to  bring  himself  to  the  level  of  the  circum- 
stances surrouiuling  him.  But  if  the  farmer  himself  is 
likely  to  be;  r./IVcted  in  such  a  position,  by  the  continual 
presence  of  the  Kafirs,  his  children  to  a  yet  greater  extent 
arc  liable  to  tiie  full  operation  ofthis  deteriorating  influence. 
V.ve.n  the  language  of  the  colony  is  threatened  with  as  large 
a  mixture  of  Kafir  words,  if  not  larger  than  it  has  already 
accpiired  from  the  Dutcl).  So  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  of  all  the  British  colonies  this  will   present  in 
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course  of  lime  byfartlie  greatest  change  of  tlie  mother  tongue 
from  itsoriginal  purity.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  mutual  transference  ofsomeof  the  habitsof 
the  two  race.:*,  but  as  we  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  this,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  exertion 
that  could  by  any  possibility  be  made,  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  very  head. 

But  if  the  isolated  farmer  and  his  family  are  thus  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  Kafir,  to  a 
yet  more  alarming  extent  must  tliU  be  tlie  case  with  that 
large  portion  of  the  colonial  vouth  engaged  as  carriers. 
Here  the  associaiion  with  the  Kafir  servants  must  of 
necessity  bo  more  continiio'is  and  complete  than  on  the 
farm,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  requirements  of  the 
occupation  that  can  in  any  way  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
that  mental  degradation  th.at  results  from  the  want  of 
occupation  for  the  mind  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  necessa- 
rily rough  habits  that  are  engendered  by  the  mode  of  life 
on  the  other. 

In  the  towns  of  the  colony  this  influence  will  be  felt 
least  of  all,  for  there  the  counteracting  influence  of  civili- 
zation and  society  are  able  at  once  to  offer  a  counterpoise 
sufficient  to  balance  it;  but  ihe  numbers  of  the  while  inhab- 
itants in  towns  in  the  colony,  including  villages  of  only 
fifteen  houses,  is  stated  to  he  about  40.000,  while  the  rural 
population  numbers  more  than  70,000.  Kence  the  effect 
produced  on  these  last  will  go  far  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  colony. 

Now  looking  at  the  nu-ans  that  civilized  nations 
possess,  by  which  they  maintain  their  cliaracter  and  improve 
their  standing,  let  us  ask, — What  of  them  have  fallen  to  our 
share  ^  and  ih(m  we  may  further  ask,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  using  the  advantages  vs/e  have  to  help  us  in  this 
matter  ? 

Wiih  regard  to  the  firgt  consideration,  popalousness,  it 
would  be  altogether  a  niiist  misleading  guide  were  we  to 
simply  state  the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  nnle  in 
England  and  the  colony,  and  proceed  to  argue  from  such 
an  ap))arent  want  of  ])opulation  what  must  be  the 
inevitable  future.  In  all  colonies  that  have  any  vitality  in 
them,  the  continual  accession  of  new  comers  from  the  parent 
state  helps  to  keep  alive  that  vital  moiion  without  which 
society,  like  the  animal  body,  must  begin  lo  suffer  death.^ 
Up  to  the  present  lime,  this  accession,  it  is  true,  has  been  of 
a  very  sparing  kind  in  ihis  colony;  yet  the  hope  of  success 
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atteii(iiiio-  the  pres;eijt  immigration  movement,  forbids  the 
indulgence  in  any  very  gloomy  apprehensions  on  this  head. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  opinion  entertained  that  the 
greater  partof  tliis  colony  will  never  bear  a  dense  population. 
Large  grazing  farms  of  thousands  of  acres  producing  nothing 
besides  grass  or  Karroo  bush,  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  country.  This  is  certainly  true ;  yet  there  remains  a 
sufficient  amount  of  land  of  a  very  different  character,  fertile 
in  the  extreme,  and  calculated  to  produce  under  an  intelli- 
gent culture  a  vast  variety  of  a- ticles  for  Ibod,  clothing,  and 
use  in  the  arts.  Here  it  is  by  judicious  management  that  the 
sparseness  of  population  in  the  rest  of  of  the  colony  is  to  be 
made  uj),  if  anywhere,  and  in  this  the  Cape  wiU  in  no  way 
differ  fiom  the  character  of  all  extensive  countries,  civilized 
or  unciv  ilized.  All  contain  within  them  large  spaces  adapted 
for  the  support  of  but  very  few  human  beings.  The  excess  of 
population  being  made  up  by  its  increased  density  in  the 
other  parts,  principally  in  towns.  But  while  this  chance 
remains  to  us  in  the  futiue,  we  have  to  deal  with  our  absolute 
present  on  tliis  occasion,  since  it  is  just  this  sparseness  of  the 
population,  so  far  as  its  white  portiim  is  concerned,  that  gives 
to  the  Kaffir  Immigration  most  of  its  power  for  evil.  We 
have  just  shown  how  much  larger  at  present  our  rural 
population  is  w  hen  compared  with  the  urban,  and  we  also 
know  the  completeness  of  the  isolation  to  which  most  of  the 
families  of  the  rural  portion  are  subjected.  Here,  eminently 
the  influences  that  more  innnediately  surround  them  must 
be  those  that  in  the  long  run  will  mould  their  tastes  and  help 
to  mould  their  chara  ter,  giving-  them  their  public  standard 
of  morals  and  of  intellectual  attainment.  In  such  a  position, 
the  daily  association,  even  as  masters  with  a  savage  people, 
must  form  one  of  the  important  influences  that  bear  upon 
their  character,  and  will  year  by  year  tend  more  and  more  t<) 
the  pro<luction  of  lower  intellectual  aims  and  a  corruption  of 
taste.  I'here  seems  in  the  la\vs  that  regulate  the  social 
aft'airs  of  the  world,  one  that  makes  a  certain  progression 
necessary  to  life  or  vitality;  there  cannot  be  for  any  length 
of  tiuu;  a  pause  in  the  onward  march  without  some  retro- 
gression taking  ])lace,  here  and  there,  and  so  it  mi.st  be  with 
us.  If  the  standard  (  f  excellence  to  wlrch  we,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  have  attained,  be  not  continually  on  the 
advance,  the  next  thing  will  be  that  we  shall  find  it  creeping 
backward  and  downward.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  the  nundnn-  of  the  dark  untrained  natives  that  come  in 
contact  with  oiu-  poj)ulation,  .so  little  helped  by  proximity  to 
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eacb  other,  the  greater  force  will  sucli  a  backward  tendency 
have. 

There  is  another  thing  to  recollect,  that,  although  the  large 
extent  of  the  colon}'  can  now  maintain  but  a  sparse  white 
population,  itis  adapted  to  maintain  a  much  largernumber  of  the 
dark  ;  and  that  entirely  because  the  dark  race,  in  virtue  of  its 
inferiority  in  refinement,  requires  less  for  its  maintenance 
than  the  other.  There  is  then  every  probability  thatin  such  dis- 
tricts of  the  colony  there  must  everbe  an  excess  of  such  a  dark 
population  unless  the  character  of  such  districts  be  changed, 
or  discovery  made  of  properties  that  they  possess  which  are 
now  not  known  or  made  use  of.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  most  of  these  places,  under  intelligent  management  and 
by  the  aid  of  capital,  will  become  in  process  of  time  very 
different  from  what  they  now  are.    The  history  of  agriculture 
for  the  last  50  years  in  England  induces  a  belief  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  unto  vard  character  that  may  not  ultimately 
be  made  to  yield  to  the  active,  intelligent  and  enquiring  spirit 
of  man  ;  but  to  this  end  its  activity  must  be  undoubted  and 
positive,  its  intelligence  not  locked  up  and  sleeping.  But 
whatever  the  Karroos  and  sheep  farms  may  hereafter  become, 
we  have  now  to  deal  with  them  as  they  are,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  offer  a  chance  of  life  to  many  more 
Kaffirs  than  they  do  to  Englishmen.     Englishmen  must 
therefore  on  such  places  make  up  their  minds  to  a  protracted 
association  with  the  dark  race.  It  will  not  be  from  such  places 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  for  the  colony  will  be  de- 
rived ;  we  turn  then  to  the  agricultural  districts  and  the  tow^ns 
to  aid  us.    From  these,  if  from  any  where,  the  influence  must 
go  forth  that  shall  be  the  source  of  progress  to  the  whole 
state.    At  present  the  chief  town  of  the  colony.  Cape  Town, 
with  its  25,000  inhabitants,  its  commercial  bustle,  and  its 
intellectual  activity,  is  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  land,  and  its 
influence  is  therefore  less  on  the  whole  tlnn  otherwise  it 
might  be.    Nevertheless,  that  which  it  exerts  on  a  wide  and 
ever  extending  circle  is  very  great.  In  this  town  only  perhaps 
we  find  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  give  a  very 
nsarked  influenc  e  on  any  extent  of  country,  Graham's  Town, 
Poit  Elizabeth,  and  Graaff-Eeinet,  all  help  in  the  Eastern 
Province,  to  keep  intellectual  activity  alive  by  ihe  circula- 
tion of  idens  and  to  a  great  extent  influence  for  the  better 
the  tastes  of  the  surroundiiig  community.    /\  little  incident 
happening  to  a  friend  of  ours  on  his  first  ai  rival  in  Graham's 
I'own  will  illustrate  our  meaning.     lie  had  come  from  the 
Bay  by  wagon,  and  observed  that  the  young  mail  with  the 


wagon  appeared  to  take  but  little  care  of  liis  personal  appear- 
ance all  the  way,  there  was  a  doubt  whether  he  washed  his 
face  for  the  whole  journey,  till,  on  approaching  Graham's 
Town,  he  was  observed  very  busy  at  his  toilet ;  all  his  dress 
was  carefully  changed,  his  hair  combed,  and  a  smart  hat 
with  feather  substituted  for  a  broken  rim'd  wide-a-wake,  "so," 
as  he  said  on  enquiry,  '^that  he  might  be  respectable  on 
entering  Town.""  Our  friend  gave  us  this  one  day,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  towns  on  the  public  taste  and, 
simple  as  it  is,  it  will  show  that  there  is  something  even 
already  due  to  the  towns  of  the  colony  for  their  influence  on 
even  the  distant  rural  population.  Every  modicum  of  such 
influence  will  have  its  weight  in  helping  the  resistance  which 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  colony  demands  should  be  made 
against  the  depreciation  of  the  general  tone  of  society  helps 
in  some  measure  to  counteract  the  opposite  influence  of  the 
tide  of  savagism  with  which  the  colony  seems  to  be  overwhelm- 
ed. But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  when  we  have  sub- 
tracted from  the  population  of  the  towns  those  of  villages  so 
small  as  not  tofurnisha  meansofresistancefor  themselves  and 
too  isolated  to  be  helped  by  the  advantages  of  the  towns,  w^e 
shall  see  that  miserably  inadequate  indeed  are  the  present 
means  which  the  density  of  population  in  this  colony  gives 
of  resistance  to  that  mal-influence  which  if  not  checked  will, 
like  a  fatal  moral  miasm,  extinguish  true  principle,  correct 
taste  and  activity  of  thought  among  us  as  a  nation. 

The  next  consideration  then  is,  seeing  that  populousness 
is  an  all-necessary  agent  of  civilization,  and  that  it  therefore 
is  equally  necessary  to  enable  a  superior  race  to  maintain  its 
superiority  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  one  :  the  chances  we 
have  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  dense  population  of 
European  descent.  There  is  our  Geographical  position,  the 
Geological  character  of  the  country,  and  the  kinds  of  produc- 
tions which  it  brings  forth  or  may  be  capable  of  bringing 
forth.  The  facilities  for  inter- communication  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  educational  ])ower  at  w  ork.  There  is  in  fact 
nothing  of  the  least  importance  to  any  community  in  the  way 
of  its  well  being  that  does  not  connect  itself  forcibly  either 
by  its  presence  or  absence  with  the  struggle  that  we  have 
entered  on  to  maintain  or  rather  to  keep  moving  forward 
the  standard  of  general  excellence.  We  intend  therefore 
to  notice  briefly  the  condition  of  the  colony  with  respect  to 
these  matters  before  we  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  what 
the  colony  may  best  do  to  help  itself  in  the  difficult  position 
in  which  it  finds  itself  placed. 
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AUTOBIOGIiAPllY  OF  AFLIliT* 

It  must  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  a  well 
spent  life,  especially  so  to  recall  a  blameless  youth,  unshadow. 
ed  by  shame  and  remorse,  free  from  the  haunting  j^ictures  of 
sin  an,]  error  which  unrelenting  conscience  will  not  let 
escape.  Alas  !  such  pleasure  is  not  for  me,  the  memory  of 
my  3'oiith  brings  sorrow  and  repentance  to  me  ;  gladly  would 
I  forget  it,  gladly  would  I  blot  out  tiie  vanity  and  falsehood 
which  defaced  the  best  years  of  my  life,  but  it  caiuiot  be ;  I 
have  sinned  against  the  laws  of  everlasting  truth,  and  my 
soul  must  bear  the  punishment. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  ar«  vain  and  thoughtless  as  I 
once  was,  I  impose  on  myself  the  painful  task  of  vvriting  a 
short  history  of  my  youth,  perhaps  the  lesson  it  may  leach 
will  not  be  all  in  vain. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  what  my  parents  were  or  where 
they  lived,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  1  was 
left  an  orphan  and  my  own  mistress.  I  had  a  brother  of 
eighteen  who  had  a  situation  in  one  of  the  colonies,  and  a 
sister  aged  twelve.  We  two,  Ellen  and  J,  lived  together  in 
the  large  house  that  our  parents  had  left  us,  part  we  reserved 
for  our  own  use,  and  the  rest  we  let.  It  was  a  perilous 
situation  for  any  girl,  doubly  so  for  me.  I  was  beautiful,  I 
may  say  so  now,  w^hen  my  eyes  are  sunken  and  dim, 
and  my  thin  grey  hair  has  lost  all  its  golden  brightness. 
From  a  child  1  was  accustomed  to  hear  myself  praised  ;  1  have 
been  taken  into  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  admired  for  my 
lustrous  eyes,  my  redundant  curls,  my  grace,-— dangerous  in- 
(icnse  to  a  child  !  In  me  those  thoughtless  words  of  praise 
implanted  feelings  of  vanity  which  afterwards  bore  most  bitter 
fruit.  At  fifteen  I  was  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  place. 
My  young  companions  adujitted  it  without  envy,  they  loved 
me  and  1  accepted  their  love,  and  at  this  time  returned  it, 
for  I  was  affectionate  and  gei.^^us,  and  when  my  vanitv  was 
not  concerned  could  be  self  denying  and  amiable.  Young, 
as  I  was  I  had  plenty  of  admirers  and  one  of  these  the  best 
and  worthiest  declared  himself  my  lover.  He  wao  older  than 
I  by  some  seven  years,  tail,  good  looking,  wiih  a  frank  agree 
able  manner  and  gentlemanly  look.  1  liked  him  very  much, 
and  as  1  grew  older  and  he  more  devoted  I  thought  1  loved 
him.    Poor  Fred!  he  was  the  first  victim  to  my  folly,  he 
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loved  rae  dearly;  his  warm  kind  heart  full  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence was  given  to  me;  he  brought  his  mother  to-  see  me  ; 
she  invited  me  to  her  house  ;  T  went,  nothing  could  exceed  her 
kindness  or  that  of  Fred's  brothers  and  sister  ;  the  whole 
family  treated  me  as  one  of  themselves  and  were  anxious  to 
hurry  on  our  wedding.  The  day  I  completed  my  seventeenth 
year  was  that  appointed  for  our  wedding  day.  Fred,  had  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  salary  ;  he  was  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  he 
was  looking  out  for  a  small  comfortable  house  near  his 
mother.  Ellen  was  to  come  and  live  with  us  when  we  were 
married.  It  wanted  three  months  of  the  time  appointed  for 
our  wedding,  when  I  received  an  invitation  from  an  Aunt  in 
London  to  pay  her  a  short  visit.  Fred,  was  very  much  averse 
to  my  going.  "Wait  until  we  are  married,  dearest,"  he  whisper- 
ed, "and  I  will  take  you,"  but  I  would  not  listen.  Ipromised 
to  keep  a  journal  and  send  him,  and  assured  him  that  I  would 
only  stay  a  fortnight.  He  clasped  me  in  his  arms  when  we 
parted,  and  said  with  difficulty,  "Oh  my  Letty,  come  back 
soon."  His  emotion  aff'ected  me  and  I  half  repented  going. 
I  wept  and  assured  him  that  J  would.  Poor  Fred  !  it  was 
the  first  parting  and  the  last. 

It  was  ray  first  visit  to  London  and  I  was  delighted  with 
everything.  For  a  few  days  I  kept  my  journal  regularly  and 
sent  it  to  Fred.,  but  soon  an  incident  occurred  which  1  did 
not  set  dawn  in  my  journal,  my  first  step  in  the  path  of  error. 
I  had  a  cousin,  she  was  the  evil  genius  of  my  life  :  looking 
back  now,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  influence  she 
exerted  over  me,  and  why  that  influence  should  always  be 
foi  evil.  Bella  was  older  than  I ;  she  was  not  pretty,  in  fact 
her  features  were  plain,  but  she  was  accomplished,  intellec 
tual,  possessed  of  fascinating  manners,  and  good  taste,  but 
her  temper  was  violent  and  her  disposition  bad.  We  were 
walking  one  day  in  the  Park  when  a  gentleman  passed  us 
carrying  in  his  hand  some  rare  flowers  ;  he  looked  earnestly 
at  me.  I  could  see  that  he  did  though  1  dropped  my  eye- 
lids. "What  a  very  handsome  u>an,"  said  my  cousin,  "  do  look 
round,  Letty."  I  refused;  she  turned  her  head  and  said,  He 
is  standing  still  looking  after  us,  Letty  do  look  round,"  "  I 
don't  like  to,"  I  answered,  "Monsieur."  said  Bella  "what  harm 
is  their  in  just  turning  your  head?  do  Letty."  I  listened  to 
the  tempter.  If  1  had  not  looked  round  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  might  have  been  different.  He  was  standing  still,  but 
the  moment  he  caught  my  glance  he  liurried  after  us.  Coming 
up,  he  bowed,  and  holding  out  the  flowers,  said  he  had  ob- 
served that  1  had  noticed  his  bouquet,  would  I  do  him  the 
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honour  of  accepting  it  ?  1  blushed  crimson  and  did  not  speak, 
but  Bella  answered  immediately,  "  My  cousin  is  much  obliged 
to  you, she  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  I  will  carry  them  for  you, 
Letty."  She  took  them  from  him,  and  he  walked  along  by  her 
side^  talking  chiefly  to  Bella,  but  contriving  to  make  his  con- 
versation so  interesting  that  I  gradually  lost  my  bashfuhiess 
and  was  able  to  answer  him.  Why  should  1  dwell  on  this, 
we  met  again  and  again,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  feelings 
^vith  which  I  regarded  Fred,  had  been  very  different  from 
those  I  cherished  towards  this  stranger,  stranger  now  no  more; 
he  was  so  different  from  all  1  had  ever  met  before,  so  refined 
so  elegant,  so  accomplished,  and  w^ithal  so  noble  and  good  ; 
he  was  the  younger  son  of  an  earl,  now  himself  an  earl.  Well 
was  it  for  me  that  he  was  as  high-souled  as  he  was  high 
born,  for  I  loved  him  with  a  blind  devotion.  I  soon  ceased 
to  write  to  Fred.  He  wrote  and  reproached  me.  I  sent  an 
angry  answer  ;  somebody  told  him,  perhaps  my  cousin,  of  my 
meeting  with  Mr.  Howard  ;  he  wrote  a  passionate  letter, 
asking  if  it  was  true  and  entreating  me  to  come  back  ;  I  took 
no  notice  of  it;  again  there  came  a  letter,  telling  me  I  was  free, 
grief  and  pain  were  in  every  line,  but  it  did  not  touch  me, — I 
was  delighted  a't  having  regained  my  freedom.  I  stayed  in 
London  many  months,  I  did  not  go  out  much, — Mr.  Howard 
did  not  like  it,  so  I  stayed  at  home  to  please  him,  only  taking 
those  long  delightful  walks  with  him  uhich  were  my  happi- 
ness. At  last  he  had  to  go  abroad  with  his  tutor;  he  made 
me  promise  to  write  often,  and  said  when  he  was  his  own 
master  he  would  come  and  claim  me  for  his  wnfe  ;  he  went,  and 
for  a  time  I  was  inconsolable.  I  returned  to  my  own  house, 
there  I  learned  that  Fred  had  been  very  ill  with  the  brain 
fever  and  was  now  travelling  for  his  health.  I  was  sorry,  but 
1  looked  at  the  ring  on  my  finger  that  Mr.  Howard  had  given 
me,  and  was  consoled.  1  had  many  admirers,  I  did  not  love 
any  of  them,  but  I  could  not  help  encouraging  their  attentions; 
it  was  pleasing  to  my  vanity  to  be  followed  and  flattered.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Howard  letters  full  of  affection  ;  I  felt  it  too,  for 
as  I  said  before,  my  heart  was  warm,  but  he  returned  sooner 
than  I  expected  ;  he  saw  me  walking  with  a  gentleman,  he 
saw  me  give  him  a  flower  ;  there  were  many  of  us  together, 
but  as  I  shook  hands  with  the  gentleman  whom  I  had  favoured 
with  my  company,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
him  one  of  those  glances  whose  power  I  had  learnt  to  know  ; 
in  turning  away  I  saw  Mr.  Howard  standing  near  gazing  at 
me  with  a'stern  ft.ce  ;  I  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  was 
springing  forward,  when  he  ceremoniously  raised  his  hat,  and 
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turned  away.  T  ^was  stupefied  ;  what  had  T  done  ?  In  the 
evening  1  accidentally  met  him;  he  would  have  avoided  me, 
but  I  could  not  bear  his  anger.  1  put  my  hand  on  his  arm 
"  Do  not  he  angry  w^ith  me,"  I  said  ;  he  caught  both  my  hands 
in  his,  and  said  impetuously,  "  Letty,  we  must  not  meetagain, 
for  I  love  you,  and  you  are  not  what  I  thought  you  w^ere,  I 
was  told  of  this,  and  would  not  believe  it."  He  drew  nic 
suddenly  towards  him,  kissed  me  twice,  and  saying  in  a  low 
tone,  God  preserve  you  Letty,"  dropped  my  hands  and 
was  gone.  I  had  thrown  away  a  noble  heart,  and  yet  1 
loved  him.  I  was  very  iU  after  this,  and  on  my  recovery,  I 
felt  bitterly  against  all  the  world.  I  said  it  was  ouel  in  him 
to  renounce  me  for  a  look,  for  a  harmless  flirtation.  Alas  !  1 
would  not  acknowledge  the  vanity,  the  inconstancy  of  my 
conduct..  I  felt  that  my  happiness  was  gone,  and  I  was  de- 
termined to  revenge  myself  on  mankind  by  making  as  many 
conquests  as  possible.  My  beauty  increased,  artists  prayed 
me  to  sit  for  my  face.  I  was  constantly  receiving  letters  and 
presents ;  the  latter  sometimes  sent  to  me  without  a  name. 
Among  the  young  men  of  my  own  class  whom  I  met,  1  had 
many  lovers,  and  if  [  met  one  who  was  insensible  to  my 
attractions,  I  spared  no  arts  to  bring  him  to  my  feet ;  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  my  vanity  that  1  should  know  their  love, 
others  must  see  it  too.  There  was  one  young  man,  a  boy 
rather,  who  had  come  down  to  the  place  where  I  lived  for 
change  of  air  ;  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  me  ;  1  lalked  senti- 
mentally to  him,  and  looked  quiet  and  pensive  in  his  com- 
pany ;  he  only  lived  in  my  presence,  love  seemed  to  give  him 
fresh  life  ;  he  grew  better  and  stronger,  I  loved  to  show  my 
power  over  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  youth.  One  evening, 
oh  that  I  could  forget  it  !  he  had  come  to  see  me  as  usual, 
three  or  four  of  my  cousins  were  in  the  room  ;  it  was.  growing 
dusk,  and  the  ground  outside  was  wet  with  dew;  1  was  stand- 
ing by  the  window  looking  out  when  1  saw  some  one  pass 
whose  notice  I  wished  to  attract.  I  immediately  proposed  a 
walk,  my  cousins  objected,  it  was  cold  and  wet  they  said  ; 
moreover,  tlie  Physician  had  said  that  Harry  was  on  no 
account  to  expose  liirnself  to  the  damp.  Their 
opposition  made  me  more  determined  ;  1  thought  that  Har.y 
should  do  what  I  pleased,  1  left  the  room,  put  on  my  bonnet, 
and  presently  returning  said,  as  I  passed  tlie  open  door,  "won't 
you  come"  ?  Harry  had  looked  undecided  before,  but  he 
instantly  seized  his  hat  and  acconipanied  us.  I.  took  him 
thoughtless  of  con.se(piences,  through  the  wet  grass  for  a  mile, 
and  rcturued  di.ssa])pointcd  in  my  object,  lor  1  had  not  aecu 
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the  person  1  wished  to  meet.    I  jjai  tecl  wiih  Jlaiiy  at  his 
own  door;  he  was  hoarse  and  1  felt  a  pang  of  regret ;  the  next 
morning  I  learnt  that  he  had  caught  a  violent  cold,  why 
should  I  pnt  off  the  end?  In  a  fortnight  Harry  lay    in  the 
grave,  and  I  had  driven  him  there.    For  some  months  after 
this  my  conduct  was  irreproachable.    I  wept  night  after 
night,  and  resolved  to  be  very  different  in  the  future,  but 
at  last  my  cousni  Bella  came  to  see  me,  she  said  it  was 
foolish   to  yield  to  melancholy,  that  it  was  not  ray  fault. 
Harry  had  gone  out,  (I  knew  better),  and  finally  insisted  on 
taking  me  out  with  her.    In  our  walks  we  often  met  a  dis- 
tinguished looking  man,     about    forty    years    old,  who 
always  gaz  id  at  me  with  marked  admiration,  yet  not  rudely  ; 
I  was  not  disposed  to  take  any  notice  of  him,  and  would  have 
avoided  him  wlien  I  saw  how  often  he  contrived  to  meet  us  ; 
but  Bella  had  determined  that  I  should  make  his  acquain- 
tance ;  accordingly  by  some  means  or  other  she  allowed  him 
to  get  an  introduction  to  her  and  the  next  time  we  met  him 
in  our  walks,  presented  him  to  me.  From  this  time  he  became 
my  most  devoted  lover,  I  was  then  twenty,  and  for  five  years 
did  Captain  Ross  persevere  in  his  attentions  to  me.    I  never 
loved  him,  but  I  liked  and  pitied  him,  and  my  vanity  was 
flattered  by  his  constancy  and  perseverance.    It  is  iiumiliat- 
ing  to  be  obliged  to  own  that  he  was  married — married,  but 
separated  from  his  wife  owing  to  her  low  vicious  habits.  1 
pitied  him  for  his  domestic  unhappiness,  I  pitied  him  for  the 
misery  which  his  intense  love  tome  occasioned  him.  Some- 
times I  did  not  see  him  for  months  ;  under  the  influence  of 
my  better  nature  I  lefused  to  receive  his  presents  and  letters ; 
then  again  he  would  suddenly  come  before  me,  and  I  should 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  eloquence  of  his  passion.  For 
Ellen's  sake  I  would  not  admit  him  to  the  house,  but  when- 
ever I  walked  out  he  was  sure  to  be  near.    Bella  was  his 
friend,  if  I  refused  to  see  him  she  encouraged  him  to  persevere, 
and  artfully  worked  on  my  pity  or  vanity  until  1  consented 
to  see  him  again.    She  repeated  his  praises  to  me,  I  pre- 
tended not  to  care  for  them,  but  they  delighted  me.    He  ad- 
mired ray  artlesBuess  !  ray  true  heariedness  !  alas  !  it  was  the 
perfc  ction  of  my  deceitful  nature  to  simulate  those  virtues 
which  I  wanted.    He  called  me  Qhione,  and  praised  my 
Grecian  profile,  my  grace,  my  beauty,  indeed  he  was  ready 
to  kneel  down  and  worship  me,  his  love  for  me  was  infat- 
uation.   All  this  linie  1  still  carried  on  flirtations  with  other 
men,  I  had  several  offers  of  marriage  ;  but  I  was  bent  on  mak- 
ing some  great  conquest,  and  refused  them  all. 
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Captain  Ho ss  only  wanted  niy  consent  lo  marry  him,  before 
he  set  on  foot  measures  to  obtain  a  divorce,  but  this  consent 
I  would  never  give.  There  was  something  repugnant  tome 
in  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  who  had  divorced  his  wife. 

I  was  at  times  very  miserable.    I  did  not  love  Captain 
Ross,  but  I  telt  so  much  pity  for  him,  so  much  interest  in  him 
that  it  abnost  wore  the  appearance  of  love.    Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  feelings  I  was  beguiled  into  saying  words 
I  would  have  afterwards  given  much  to  recall.  I  felt  too  lhat 
I  was  bringing  disrepute  on  my  name,  people  looked  shyl}'  at 
me,  and  some  did  not  scruple  to  say  bitter  and  untrue  things. 
If  I  had  possessed  one  true  friend  who  could  have  been  al- 
ways near  me  it  might  have  been  otherwise.    To  show  the 
influence  my  cousin  Bella  had  over  me,  1  will  just  recall  a 
circumstance  in  which  that  influence  ruled  me  for  evil,  A 
friend  of  hers  came  to  slay  a  short  time  with  her.  Minnie 
Weston  soon  became  a  favourite,  she  was  not  pretty,  but  she 
had  a  ]deasant  face  and  manner,  she  was  quiet  and  affection- 
ate, and  T  soon  discovered  very  superior  to  myself  ni  mind; 
her  love  of  truth  and  womanly  delicacy  was  not  without  some 
influence  over  us,  so  if  we  were  talking  of  some  flirtation, 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  say  when  we  saw  her,  "  Hush, 
Minnie  is  coming."    liei  admiration  of  my  beauty  flattered 
me,  she  wrote  some  verses  in  my  praise,  which  I  showed  to  a 
warm  admirer  of  mine  ;  he  read  them,  and  then  said  abstrac- 
tedly, "  They  are  worthy  of  a  better  subject."  I  laughed,  for 
I  thought  iitt  must  have  made  a  mistake,  but  afterwards  1  felt 
a  bitter  pang  of  mortification — perhaps  they  none  of  them  felt 
any  respect  for  me.    I  had  been  one  day  on  a  visit  of  charity 
to  a  poor  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  I  returned 
I  told  Minnie,  who  was  alone  in  the  parlour,  where  I  had 
been,  and  talked  to  her  about  the  old  woman's  distress.  When 
I  had  ended,  Minnie's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  putting  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder  she  said,  "Oh  I^etty  !  howdiflerent  you 
would  have  been  if  you  had  had  a  Mother."    By  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse  1  threw  my  arms  round  her  waist,  and  lean- 
ing my  head  against  her  bosom,  burst  into  tears.   She  spoke 
to  me  so  kindly  and  gently  that  I  told  her  all ;  I  showed  her 
some  of  Captain  Ross'  letters,  and  asked  her  what  T  should 
do.    She  counselled  me  to  break  ofl  all  correspondence  with 
him  at  once,  said  it  was  a  cruel  kindness  lo  encourage  him 
as  1  did,  that  1  was  trifling  with  his  happiness,,  and  throwing 
away  my  own.    She  spoke  lo  me  of  my  own  good  qualities, 
urging  me  to  cultivate  them,  and  then  she  told  me,  oh  1  so  faith- 
fully, of  my  vanity  ;  she  did  not  cull  it  vanity,  but  my  con- 
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science  gave  it  the  rij^lit  name,  slie  said  that  I  liad  siicli  a  de- 
sire to  be  loved  and  admired  that  I  would  risk  anything  to 
get  it.    Oh  that  I  liad  heeded  her  words  when.,  laying  her 
cheek  on  my  head,  she  whispered,     Dear  Letty,  you  will  be 
so  sm-e  to  suffer  yourself  if  you  are  so  unmindfid  of  the  hearts 
of  others."    One  thing  I  did  under  the  influence  of  this  con- 
versation :  I  wrote  a  long  letter^to  Captain  Ross,  telling  him 
that  all  intercourse  between  us  must  end,  intreating  him  not 
to  write  to  me  again,  nor  to  see  me.    I  assured  him  that  it 
would  be  better  for  both  of  us  never  to  meet  again,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  try  to  forget  me.    I  received  an  answer  to  this,  but 
I  would  not  read  it,  and  sent  it  back  with  the  seal  unbroken. 
A  week  after  this  I  walked  over  one  evening  to  my  cousin's 
house,  she  was  not  in,  Minnie  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  a 
bad  headache ;  1  went  and  sat  down  by  the  window.  Presently 
Bella  came  in  and  said  to  me  in  an  eager  whisper,  "  Poor 
Ross  is  on  the  pier,  he  is  quite  distracted,  he  wants  to  see  you 
if  it  is  only  for  five  minutes."  I  shook  my  head.     If  you  do 
not  come,  1  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences,"'  she  con- 
tinued.   I  looked  at  Minnie,  her  eyes  were  closed,  she  did 
not  hear  our  whispered  conversation.    "  No  Bella,"  I  said, 
I  will  not  see  him  again."      But  you  must,  T  tell  you,  he 
will  do  something  dreadful  if  you  don't,"  and  seizing  my  hand 
she  attempted  to  lead  me  from  the  room  ;  I  resisted,  and  at 
this  moment  Minnie  opened  her  eyes;  "Where  are  you  going, 
Letty "  she  asked.    "  T  am  going  to  buy  some  music,  and  she 
won't  come  with  me,  she  is  so  lazy,"  said  Bella.  "  Oh  Bella  !  " 
1  exclaimed  in  astonishment  at  her  audacity,  but  she  frowned 
at  me  and  pulled  me  to  the  door.  I  could  not  bear  to  speak 
the  truth  now,  for  I  knew  that  Minnie  had  at  this  time  a  high 
opinion  of  my  cousin,  and  would  not  respect  her  any  more  if 
she  knew  that  Bella  had  told  such  a  falsehood,  so  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  away.    After  this  Captain  Ross  redoubled 
his  assiduities,  he  loaded  me  with  presents,  he  sent  me  the 
most  passionate  letters,  and  night  after  night  walked  up  and 
down  outside  my  house  for  hours. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  an 
honourable  man  in  my  own  station  ;  he  was  agreeable,  good- 
looking,  very  well  off  in  money  matters.  I  liked  him  well 
enough,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  him.  I  thought  I 
would  reform,  flirt  no  more  and  be  a  good  wife.  I  accepted 
him,  and  an  early  day  was  fixed  for  our  wedding,  when,  as 
my  evil  genius  would  have  it,  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain 
Ross  in  his  presence  ;  I  saw  who  it  was  from,  and  put  the 
letter  into  my  pocket.    "  You  are  not  very  inquisitive  about 
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your  letter,"  be  said,  looking  earnestly  at  me.  "  1  know  who 
it  is  from,"  I  answered  as  indifferently  as  possible,  but  I  felt 
that  I  blushed.  "  Pray  do  not  let  me  be  any  restraint  on  you," 
he  said  with  sarcastic  politeness.  I  saw  that  his  jealousy 
was  excited,  so  I  thought  it  my  best  plan  to  read  the  letter 
at  once  and  opened  it;  unfortunately  a  little  knot  of  the  violets 
fell  ou*  as  I  did  so;  he  took  them  up,  "  A  love  token,  I  fiincy, 
who  sent  you  these,  Letty  r"  he  asked,  "  A.  friend,"  I  answer- 
ed, coolly  ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  said  intreatingly, 

Letty,  will  you  not  show^  me  that  letter  ?  "  "I  never  betray 
confidence,"  I  answered,  trying  to  laugh,  "Oh  Letty,  do  not 
betray  mine,  if  you  value  my  love  let  me  read  the  letter  "  I 
hesitated  a  moment,  if  it  had  been  merely  one  of  Captain 
Ross's  rhapsodies  1  should  not  have  minded  so  much,  but  my 
eye  fell  on  a  part  of  his  letter  where  he  repeated  some  warm 
expression  of  mine,  and  I  felt  that  if  my  affianced  husband 
saw  thai,  he  would  no  longer  trust  me.    1  shook  my  head, 

Letty,"  he  asked  more  calmly,  "is  that  a  letter  you  might 
receive  if  you  were  my  wife  ? "  I  would  not  answer,  my 
cousin  who  was  present  came  to  my  rescue.  "  What  a  fuss 
you  make  about  a  letter,"  she  said,  and  instantly  snatching  it 
jfrom  me  she  threw  it  in  the  fire,  my  lover  darted  forward  and 
caught  it  up  before  the  flame  had  seized  it.  "Give  it  to  me,'' 
T  said,  the  tears  springing  to  my  eyes,  aad  my  cheeks  burning. 
"No  Letty,  if  I  am  to  be  your  husband  next  week  1  have  a 
'  right  to  read  this  letter."  His  eyes  glanced  rapidly  over  it,  I 
sank  down  in  my  chair  and  covering  m^  face  with  my  hands, 
wept  freely.  He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  after  he  had 
read  it,  when,  folding  it  up  he  placed  it  on  the  table  by  my 
side,  and  said  in  a  strangely  calm  tone,  "I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  rudeness,  but  my  whole  happiness  was  at  stake.  You 
are  free  Letty,  as  you  love  this  man  you  can  never  be  my  wife." 
"  I  do  not  love  him,"  I  said  faintly.  "  Perhaps  not,"  he  ans- 
wered coldly,  "for  1  believe  you  have  no  heart  for  anyone, 
but  you  have  told  him  so,  just  as  you  have  me,  and  will 
other  fools."  1  rose  up,  my  pride  came  to  ray  help.  "  If 
you  reject  you  need  not  insult  me,"  I  said.  "Foigive  me 
Letty,  but  when  one  is  disappointed  as  I  an),  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  calmly,  1  thought  T  should  have  been  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,  and  now  ! — he  nervously  twitched  his  cravat 
as  though  someihing  were  too  tight  round  his  throat,  and 
after  two  quick  sobs  burst  into  such  a  passion  of  tears  as  1 
liope  never  to  sec  again.  It  is  dreadful  to  see  a  man  weep. 
I  was  terrified  and  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say,  I  would  have 
thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  but  1  felt  so  degraded  in  my  own 
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eyesj ;  I  did  not  deserve  forgiveness.  ITo  quickly  recovered 
liimself,  and  with  an  impatient  exclamation  at  Ins  weakness, 
lie  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  altered  his  inten- 
tion and  coming  over  to  me  said,  "  I  do  not  part  in  malice 
from  you  Letty,  though  you  have  deceived  me  so,  shake  hands 
with  me  once  more."  I  held  out  my  hand,  he  clasped  it  for 
a  moment,  then  turned  and  was  gone.  My  cousin  and  T  locked 
at  each  other — Thai  is  your  work,"  I  said,  "  1  thought  the 
letter  would  have  burnt,"  she  answered.  "  It  was  not  that, 
Jiella,"  I  rejoined,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  1  should  have 
broken  with  Ross  long  ago."  She  answered  angrily,  and  we 
had  a  quarrel.  I  was  provoked  with  Captain  Ross,  and  in- 
sisted so  strongly  on  his  leaving  the  place,  that  he  did  so,  and 
1  did  not  see  him  again  for  months. 

My  pride  was  mortified  at  having  been  rejected,  but  I  felt 
little  remorse  for  my  conduct  towards  my  lover,  and  no  pain 
at  having  lost  him.  I  had  never  loved  the  man  whom  I  had 
consented  to  marry,  and  was  rather  relieved  that  all  was  over 
between  u«,  and  that  I  was  free  once  more.  The  time  of 
flirtation  for  the  mere  gratification  of  my  vanity  was  over,  I 
began  to  think  it  was  high  time  I  should  make  some  really 
good  conquest,  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  my  power  to 
do  so  if  I  had  but  the  opportunity.  T  determined  to  engage 
in  no  flirtation  that  was  not  likely  to  end  advantageously  to 
myself,  and  I  behaved  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection. 

I  lived  at  a  fashionable  watering  place,  and  during  the 
season  it  was  thronged,  as  the  papers  say,  with  nobility  and 
gentry.  Oh !  how  I  envied  the  ladies  their  elegant  carriages 
and  fine  horses.  And  why  not  I  ?  I  was  more  beautiful 
than  many,  than  nr  ost.  I  had  as  much  grace,  I  had  charms 
of  society,  could  always  please  by  my  conversation,  if  I  did 
not  astonish.  I  had  heard  and  read  of  noblemen  raising  an 
inferior  t .  their  high  place,  w'on  by  beauty,  and  why  not  me  ? 

1  almost  dread  to  enter  upon  that  part  of  my  life  whose 
history  I  am  about  to  recount.  It  was  the  time  of  my  greatest 
happiness — of  my  deepest  misery.  It  always  stands  out  the 
most  prominent  in  my  memory,  source  of  never  failing  regrets 
One  beautiful  summer  evening,  I  had  taken  a  long,  walk  with 
one  of  my  cousins,  not  Bella  ;  we  had  strolled  away  on  the  ^ 
sea  beach,  and  when  the  sun  was  setting,  we  took  our  seats 
on  a  rock  that  jutted  out  into  the  sea.  I  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful.  The  sea  before  us  was  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  glory— the  waves  that  leapt  up  beneath  our  feet 
looked  like  molten  diamonds — tlie  white  sancis  glittered,  and 
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the  masses  of  trees  that  in  some  phices  stretclied  almost  to 
the  water's  edge  were  tinged  with  gold.  I  was  sitting  a  little 
apart  from  my  cousin,  who  was  amusing  herself  by  trying 
to  cut  her  name  on  the  rock,  I  sat  and  looked,  and 
listened  to  the  dash  and  murmur  of  the  sea,  I  became  very 
sad.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  life  })ossessed  something  which  I 
had  not  found.  T  felt  an  indescribable  longing  for  rest;  the 
spirit  of  the  place  was  not  in  harmony  with  my  soul  ;  I  felt 
it,  and  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  I  was  very  sad;  the 
tears  fell  slowly  from  my  eyes,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to 
check  them.  Rising  at  last  to  return  home,  I  was  startled  to 
see  that  we  were  not,  as  we  supposed,  alone.  A  little  above 
and  below  us  stood  a  gentlemen  leaning  against  the  rock, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  as  I  looked  up  his  eyes  were 
attentively  fixed  on  me.  I  hastily  turned  away,  with  a 
feeling  of  embarrassment,  lest  this  stranger,  whoever  he 
was,  should  have  seen  my  tears.  In  rambling  over  the  rocks 
I  lost  my  bracelet ;  I  did  not  notice  its  loss  ;  and  when  I 
heard  his  quick  footsteps  following  us,  t  felt  rather  alarmed. 
In  a  minute  he  was  by  our  side,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
said,  "  You  have  dropt  your  bracelet."  I  know  not  whether 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight  or  not,  but  this  I 
know,  tliat  the  very  first  sound  of  that  deep,  musical  voice, 
the  first  look  from  those  dark,  earnest  eyes,  made  my  heart 
beast  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  pleasure.  I  may  as  well 
describe  him  now,  if  I  can,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  no  words 
could  do  him  justice.  He  was  tall  and  finely  formed,  so 
dark  as  to  be  almost  swarthy,  his  forehead  broad,  his  eye 
brows  black  and  well  arched,  his  eyes  indiscribably  beautiful, 
dark  grey,  with  long  black  lashes,  nose  aquiline,  and  with 
large  short  upper  lip,  and  a  most  dazzling  set  of  teeth  His 
air  was  noble^  to  me  he  seemed  born  to  command,  his  carriage 
was  erect,  his  looks  haughty.  When  he  spoke  to  me  he  did 
not  smile,  the  grave  mouth,  the  penetrating  eyes  almost  awed 
me,  I  took  the  bracelet  in  silence.  He  walked  by  my  side 
along  the  beach  without  speaking,  and  when  he  did  speak, 
he  was  not  thinking  of  me,  he  was  looking  out  at  sea,  and 
said  softly,  "This  is  very  beautiful  "  Very,"  I  answered. 
Again  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  I  have  not  seen  such  a 
, sunset  as  this  for  years."  He  then  told  me  that  he  was  an 
o/ficer  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  had  been  invalided  home, 
having  been  womided  in  the  late  war  in  the  Punjab. 

Well,  I  saw  him  again,  often  and  often  ;  he  was  but  a  poor 
lieutenant,  and  yet  1  loved  him  :  Oh  how  1  loved  him,  biU  too 
lale  !     As  ourj^itimacy  increased,  1  discovi^ed  that  he  had 
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a  chivalrous  reeling  towards  women,  lie  tliouglit  very  highly 
of  them,  and  exacted  in  those  he  loved  a  spotless  piirity  of 
character,  and  unwavering  truth.  I  was  so  sure  that  if  he 
knew  I  had  been  guilty  of  falsehood  or  deceit  he  would  leave 
me,  that  I  was  in  constant  fear  lest  he  should  discover  any  of 
my  flirtations,  particularly  that  with  Captain  Ross  For  two 
months  Hubert,  for  so  I  shall  call  him,  remained  by  the  sea-  - 
side,  and  I  saw  him  every  evening.  Then  he  went  home  to 
his  friends,  "  I  shall  write  to  you  very  often,  dear  Letty,"  he 
said,  "  and  shall  soon  come  back  again."  He  did  write  con- 
stantly, such  letters!  He  had  a  ca;iacious  intellect,  and  a 
large,  warm  heart,  and  these  letters  bore  the  impress  of  them 
both,  he  trusted  in  me  so  fully,  he  believed  me  artless,  truth- 
ful, constant, — oh  that  I  had  possessed  but  half  the  goodness 
for  which  he  ci:ave  me  credit  1 

Ross  came  during  Hubert's  absence,  I  was  determined  not 
to  see  him,  and  refrained  from  my  usual  walks  for  fear  of  meet- 
ing him.  He  had  come  down  in  a  now  yaclit,  I  heard  about 
this  yacht  from  everyone,  it  was  a  beautiful  little  thing,  and 
taslel'ully  fitted  up  throughout;  he  wrote  and  told  me  that  he 
had  only  brought  it  down  in  the  hope  of  giving  me  pleasure, 
and  entreated  me  to  go  on  board  witli  my  friends,  that  if  I 
wished  he  would  be  out  of  the  way.  I  very  much  wished  to 
see  the  yacht;  I  thought  Hubert  would  never  know,  and 
finally  consented  to  go  on  board.  I  saw  Ross,  of  course,  he 
had  prepared  an  elegant  repast  for  us  on  board,  the  yacht 
was  a  very  pretty  one,  and  I  was  pleased  at  having  seen  it, 
and  yet  half  afraid  that  Hubert  might  hear  of  it.  I  did  not 
see  Ross  again,  for  I  insisted  on  his  leaving,  and  he  always 
obeyed  me.  Hubert  did  heai  of  it.  He  had  a  cousin  near 
me,  a  clergyman,  who  knowing  Hubert's  affection  for  me  took 
care  to  watch  me  narrowly,  I  was  not  aware  of  this  at  the  time. 
This  cousin  wrote  to  Hubert  and  told  him  what  a  heartless 
coquette  I  was,  told  him  of  my  impiudent  visit  to  the  yacht, 
and  my  long  flirtation  with  Captain  Ross.  Too  noble  to  con- 
demn me  ^Yithout  positive  proof,  Hiibert  cameins'antiy  down. 
I  saw  something  was  the  matter,  he  looked  pale  and  troubled. 
After  the  first  words  of  greeting,  he  put  his  cousin's  letter  in 
my  hand.  "  Read  this  lietty,  and  tell  me  is  it  true  or  false  ?" 
was  all  he  said.  I  took  the  letter  and  hurried  over  it,  the 
lines  seemed  to  swim  before  my  eyes,  I  felt  giddy  and  faint, 
but  recovering  myself  by  a  strong  exertion  of  will,  I  read  to 
the  end,  I  did  not  no. ice  so  nnich  wliat  I  read,  I  saw  that  it 
was  all  true,  l)ut  my  thoughts  were  occupied  as  lo  what  I 
should  do  ;  if  I  had  told  him  the  truth  he  might  have  forgiven 
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mo  and  loved  me  still,  1  cannot  tell.  I  was  afraid  to  try, 
before  I  had  finished  the  letter  I  had  recovered  my  composure. 
"  It  is  all  false,"  I  said.  His  countenance  cleared  up  direct- 
ly. "  Thai  k  God,"  he  whispered,  as  heclasped  me  in  his 
arms.  "Oh  Letty  I  think  if  you  had  been  the  creature  he 
says,  it  would  have  almost  broken  my  heart."  What  remorse 
I  felt !  I  wished  I  could  sink  into  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
and  be  no  more  remembered  for  ever. 

"And  this  Ross,  you  do  not  know  liim  Letty?  "he 
continued, 

"Yes"  I  said,  "but"— 

"  You  have  never  encourage  d  him  r  " 

"  No  "  I  answererl,  with  another  falsehood. 

He  was  satisfied,  he  was  so  truthful,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  doubt  my  word  I  do  not  know  how  he  answered 
his  cousin,  but  I  know  that  the  latter  was  offended,  and  did 
not  write  again.  Hubert  remained  a  mouth,  oh  how  happy 
I  was.  I  had  never  loved  until  now,  not  even  Mr.  Howard. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  again  to  return,  and  I  went  to  London 
on  a  visit  to  my  uncle.  My  evil  fate  pursued  me.  Ross 
was  in  London,  he  found  me  out,  came  to  see  me,  and  wish- 
ed to  take  Bella  and  me  to  the  Opera.  I  would  not  hear  of 
it:  Bella  intreated,  she  wished  so  much  to  go;  Ross  implored, 
he  said  there  \\  ould  be  no  one  in  the  house  so  beautiful. 
Well,  I  consented  ;  was  it  my  evil  genius,  or  Hubert's  good 
that  prevailed  t  I  consented,  and  drest  with  care,  Bella  too 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  was  delighting  herself  at  the 
pro8])ect  of  an  evening's  enjoyment.  The  carriage  came  for 
us,  we  V.  ent  out,  Ross  handt  d  Bella  in,  he  took  my  baud,  I 
was  about  to  follow  ;  somebody  at  tliis  instant  walked  up  to 
my  uncle's  door,  the  light  from  the  carriage  lamp  fell  on  his 
face,  it  was  Hubert!  I  screamed,  he  looked  at  me,  said 
something,  T  know  not  what,  then  tp.rned  and  walked  hurried- 
ly away.  I  screamed  again,  and  was  carried  in  in  convul- 
sions. Oh  what  a  night  was  that !  I  only  recovered  from  one 
fit  lo  go  off  in  another,  the  agony  of  my  grief  was  terrible; 
day  after  day  did  1  pass  in  bi'ter  tears  and  unavailing  regrets. 
I  had  madly  thrown  away  my  happiness,  I  did  not  care  for 
Ross,  T  loved  Hubert  dearly,  bat  my  va-dty,  my  passion  for 
admiration,  ruined  me.  I  learnt  afterwards,  but  not  fiom  him, 
for  lie  never  wrote  to  me,  that  he  was  coming  to  my  uncle  as 
to  my  nearest  rr lative  to  ask  his  cemsi'Ut  to  our  marriage, 

i\iy  health  and  s])irits  failt d  me,  and  my  ten)per  chang(Ml 
for  the  worse;!  grew  ca})ricious,  fretful,  siiU  coveting  admi- 
ration, and  jealous  that  I  did  not  attract  so  much ;  my  beauty 
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began  to  fado,  and  after  a  few  months  of  niisoiy  T  nianied  a 
man  inferior  to  almost  any  of  those  who  had  loved  me. 

Three  weeks  afterwards  I  learnt  that  the  wife  of  Captain 
Ross  was  dead,  and  he  free.  Since  then  I  have  suffered  ne- 
glect and  poverty.  Misery  in  many  shapes  has  come  to  me, 
but  the  worst  of  all  is  memory  ;  the  knowledge  ot  what  was, 
the  thought  of  what  might  have  been. 

It  has  been  a  painful  task  to  mo  to  recall  so  much  of  my 
life's  history,  if  it  reads  a  lesson  aright  to  one  who  needs  it, 
I  shall  not  have  probed  my  heart  in  vain. 


tup;  bhagavad  oita: 

.\  N     INDIAN     PHILOSOPHICAL  POEM. 


In  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Eastern 
Province  Magazine  the  following  specimen  of  the  higher 
Hindu  philosophy,  the  interest  which  is  now  felt  in  anything 
belonging  to  India  must  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  It  is  nut, 
however,  supposed  that  the  selections  made  from  the  Gita 
will  tend  to  throw  any  particul.'.r  light  on  the  aspects  of  the 
modern  Hindu  character,  much  less  upon  the  present 
catastrophe.  The  religion,  philosophy  and  ethics  of  this 
poem  are  all  far  iibove  the  con)})rehension,  the  feeling  alid 
the  practice  of  the  masses  of  the  existing  people,  by  whom, 
however,  it  is  still  held  in  superstitious  reverence.  What- 
ever remains  of  this  remaikable  exposition  of  the 
ancient  teaching  are  to  be  detected  now  among  the 
Hindus,  assume  the  fo:  ms  of  a  gross  and  indiscriminating 
idolatry,  in  which  everything  is  God,  and  which  in  effect 
God  is  nothing,  an  insensibility  to  consequences  whether 
mora]  or  physical,  ;.nd  an  entire  merging  of  personal  re- 
sponfeibility'in  the  decrees  of  an  illimitable  fate.  If  in  any 
way  these  conceptions  can  be  charged  upon  the  poem,  so 
far  may  it  be  said  to  have  contributed  its  share  in  tlie  fornra- 
tion  of  a  national  cliaracter,  capabl^of  these  horrors,  that 
will  make  the  nineteentli  ce^Uuiy  monstrous  in  history. 

By  way  of  fuither  recommei  dation  it  mav  be  said  that; 
outlandish  as  the  name  of  the  poem  may  be,  utterly  inhar- 
monious as  it  must  sound  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  euphonies 
of  Hottentot  Dutch,  and  gentle  Kaffir  clickings.  the  lihaga 
vad  Gita  has  been  in  high  c-mpany,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  savans,  in  both  eastern  and  Western  worlds.  In  India,  ^ 
as  we  have  already  ir.tiniated,  by  all  Brahmins,  it  is  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  as  the  holiest,  the  most  sacred  of 
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tlieir  scriptures,  tlie  truest,  purest  form  of  tlieir  philosophy, 
and  the  most  m/stic  of  all  their  mysteries.     So  highiy  do 
they  esteem  this  i)oein,  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  read  it 
unt  1  he  has  reached  tlie  frontiers  of  manhood,  and  the  mere 
utterance  of  its  divine  words,  without  the  slightest  con)pre- 
hension  of  their  .neaning,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  happy 
reader  to  the  joys  of  Syrga,  the  glorious  paradise  of  the 
ITinda.    Amongst  Europeans  it  has  Ibund  mo  mean  favor. 
As  far  back  as  1785,  a  translation  was  made  and  published 
by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  under  tlie  august  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  dedi- 
cated to  that  greatest  of  all  governors,  Warren  Hastings, 
who  stooped  for  a  moment  from  higli  duties  of  state  to  write 
an  introduction  to  the  work.    Since  then  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  French,  German  and  Russian  languages  ;  A. 
W.  Schlegelj   who  terms  it       the    niost    beautiful,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  truly  philosophical  poem,  that  the  whole 
range  of  literature  known  to  us  has  ])ro(Uiced,"  has  given  it 
the   recommendation  of  a  classic  Latin   version.  Baron 
William    von   Humboldt  has  composed  an  Essay  on  its 
philoso])hy  and  poetry.    Professor  Lassen  has  revised  the 
Sanscrit  Text.      Wilson,  the  English  Orientalist,  has  made 
learned  notes  upon  its  difficulties.     Mil  man  has  reviewed  it 
in  the  quarterlies,  and  tuned  his  lyre  to  its  Eastern  measure. 
"NVeiglie,  with  whom  died  a  few  years  ago,  on  an  unknown 
mission  station,  more   learning  than  lives  in  many  large 
communities,  adorned  it  with  his  criticisms.    Garrett  lately 
gave  it  nil  the  ])hysical  charm  of  the  whitest  paper  and  the 
newest  type.    And  Griffith  has  made  its  obscurities  still 
more  obscure  by  the  subtleties  of  a  Germanised  intellect. 

Having  now  done  our  best  to  give  the  subject  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  reader,  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
account  and  partial  exposition  of  the  poem  itself. 

The  Bhagavad  Gita  is  an  episode  af  the  most  celebrated 
h«roic  })oem  of  the  anjcient  Hindus,  the  Maha  Bharata. 
And  just  as  the  geologist  is  obliged  to  chip  off  the  matrix,  in 
which  lies  his  fossil,  before  he  can  bring  out  to  view  the 
precious  prize,  so  we  must  get  at  the  Gita  through  the 
Bharata.  But  as  this  enveloping  ])()em  contains  100,000 
slokas  or  stanzas,  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  wade  through 
the  whole,  a  very  compressed,  and  consequently  ])rosaic 
^  abstract,  just  enougli  to  indicate. the  locality  of  our  ('])isod(; 
must  therefore  suffice. 

'J'he  subject  of  tlie  Mahabharata,  is  a  war  for  regal  supra- 
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macy  in  India,  between  the  sons  of  two  princely  brothers, 
Pandu  and  Dhritarashtra.  Pandu,  the  Pale,  although  the 
elder  of  the  two,  was  physically  disqualified  li*oni  reigning. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  his 
brother  ;  and  retired  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  his 
five  sons  were  born.  Upon  his  death,  while  yet  m  their 
boyhood,  his  sons,  Yudhishthiva,  Bhinia,  Arjoon,  Nakula 
and  Sahadeva,  were  brought  to  Hastinapura,  and  introduced 
tj  Dhritarashtra  as  his  ne])hews.  He  at  once  took  them 
under  his  guardianship,  and  educated  them  along  with  his 
children.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
the  100  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  who  by  bitter  persecutions 
drove  the  five  brothers  to  the  shelter-  of  the  forest. 

During  their  seclusion  they  hear  of  the  Swayambara,  a 
martial  rite  in  which  Draupadi,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Deal,  is  to  select  a  husband  from  the  congre- 
gated suitors.  Th  »y  accordingly  repair  to  the  scene  of 
contest,  and  happily  win  the  lady. 

This  exploit,  which  has  a  peculiar  significance,  brings 
them  once  more  to  the  court  of  their  Uncle,  who  proceeds 
to  divide  his  sovereignty  between  them  and  his  sons. 
Yudhishthra  and  his  brethren  reigning  over  a  district  on  the 
Jumna,  Duryhodana  with  his  'brethren  retaining  the  ancient 
capital,  Hastinapura,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Things 
go  on  pretty  well  for  a  little  while,  till  Yudhishthra  deter- 
mines to  as.sert  his  supremacy,  and  as  an  unmistakable  sign, 
celebrates  the  Rajasuya  solemnity — a  sacrifice  in  which 
kings  become  servants,  and  make  presents  to  the  celebrator 
in  acknowledgement  af  submission. 

Amongst  the  gaities  of  the  occasion,  the  sight  of  which 
embitters  the  animosity  of  the  sons  of  Dhritarashtra,  a 
gambling  match  is  proposed  by  the  latter,  in  which  Yudhish- 
thira  loses  to  Duryhodana  his  palace,  his  wealth,  his 
kingdom,  the  beautiful  Draupadi,  his  four  brothers  and 
himself.  Their  liberty  and  possessions,  however,  are  re- 
stored by  the  interferen^'p  of  the  old  king. 

But,  unfortunately,  ^  udhishlhira  is  again  tempted  to  play, 
conditioning  that  should  he  lose,  he  and  his  brothers  shall 
pass  12  years  in  the  forest,  and  shall  spend  tlie  13th  year 
incognito.  He  loses :  and,  with  Draupadi  and  his  brethren, 
goes  into  banishment  as  a  forester. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  P2th  year,  the  five  Pandavas 
enter  the  service  of  the  King  Virata  in  different  disguises. 
They  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and,  when  they  make 
themselves  known  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  13th  year,  they 
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obtain  liis  alliance  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and  vindicate  their 
rights  of  sovereignly. 

War  is  proclaimed,  preparation  goes  busily  on,  neighbour- 
ing and  powerful  princes  offer  their  services  to  both  the 
contending  parties.  Amongst  these  is  Krishna,  the  ruler  of 
Dwaraka,  and  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  He  offers  his 
assistance  to  the  Pandavas,  and  becomes  the  charioteer  o 
his  especial  friend  and  favorite,  Arjoon.  f 

The  armies  approach  each  other.  The  battle  rages, 
swords,  javelins,  arrows,  and  supernatural  weapons  flash 
and  crash  to  the  discomfort  of  the  afl'righted  reader,  and  to 
the  still  greater  dismay  of  many  a  migbty  chief  who  bites 
the  ground. 

The  battle  is  in  the  act  of  closing,  the  tall  and  valliant 
Bhishma,  the  leader  of  the  Kuruvas,  thunders  like  a  roaring 
lion,  and  blows  his  battle  shell  to  the  responsive  conches  of 
a  million  heroes. 

On  the  other  side  appears  Arjoon  in  his  splendid  car, 
.drawn  by  white  horses,  and  attended  by  the  charioteer-god 
Krishna. 

Arjoon  and  al'  his  captains  in  their  turn  blow  their  shells 
of  war  a  moment,  and  the  battle  begins  to  rage.  13ut,  at 
this  juncture,  Arjoon,  still  accompanied  by  Krishna,  per- 
ceiving that  the  sons  of  Dhritarashthra  stood  ready  to  begin 
the  fight,  and  tliit  the  weapons  began  to  fly  abroad,  having 
taken  up  his  bow,  addressed  Krishna  in  the  Ibllowing  words  : 
I  pray  thee  Krishna,  cause  my  chariot  to  be  driven  and 
placed  between  the  two  arnjies,  that  I  may  behold  who  are 
the  iLen  that  stand  readv,  anxious  to  commence  the  bloody 
fight. 

*^  Krishna,  (so  runs  the  translation  by  Wilkins)  being 
thus  addressed  by  Arjoon,  dro\e  the  chariot,  and  having 
caused  it  to  halt  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
two  armie?,  bad  Aijoon  cast  his  eyes  to  the-  ranks  of  the 
Kooroos  and  behold  where  stood  the  aged  Bheeshma,  and 
Dron,  with  all  the  chief  nobles  of  their  party.  He  looked 
at  both  the  armies,  and  beheld  on  either  side,  nor^e  but 
grandsires,  uncles,  cousins,  tutors,  sons,  and  brothers,  near 
relations  and  hosom  friends.  And  when  he  had  gazed 
awhile  and  beheld  such  friends  as  these  i)rei)ared  for  the 
fight,  he  was  seized  with  extreme  ])ity,  and  thus  epxressed 
his  sorrows."* — 

"  My  kindred  Krishna  I  beliold,  all  standing  for  tlic  battle  urmcd; 
My  every  quailing  member  fails  and  wan  and  NyiUieied  is  my  face; 


*  The  j)ro8e  ronderingb  in  iliis  j)a|)er  arc  iroiu  Wilkin's  trajislatioi). 
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Cold  shuddoring  runs  Llirough  all  my  haiiio,  iny  liair  stands  stifl'  upon 
my  head  ; 

And  Gundiv  falls  from  out  my  hand,  and  all  my  burning  skin  is 
parched. 

I  cannot  move,  — I  cannot  stand,  within  my  reeling  spirit  swims, 
On  every  side  O  faired  haired  God  !  1  see  the  dai'k  ill-omened  signs  ; 

My  kindred  when  I've  slain  in  light,  what  happiness  ren)ains  lor  me? 
For  victory,  Krishna,  care  not  J,  nor  empire,  nor  the  bliss  of  life; 

Jb'or  what  is  empire,  what  is  wealth,  and  what  great  king,  is  life  itself. 
When  those  for  whom  we  thirst  for  wealth,  and  toil  for  empire  and 
for  bliss. 

Stand  in  the  battle-field  arrayed,  and  freely  peril  wealth  and  life? 
Teachers,  sous, fathers,  grandsires,  uncles,  nephews,  cousins,  kindred 
friends, 

Not  for  the  triple  world  would  I,  oh  Madhuis  Conqueror,  slaughter 
them; 

How  much  less  for  this  narrow  earth,--  though  they  would  sternly 
slaughter  me. 

Krishna  proceeds  to  expostulate  with  the  desponding 
hero,  encourages  him  by  various  elaborate  reasons  to  plunge 
again  into  ihe  tight,  and,  within  sight  of  both  armies,  a 
position  one  fancies  not  favorable  to  conversation,  a  dialogue 
takes  place,  which,  as  arranged  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  in 
18  lectures  and  1400  lines,  exhibits  a  complete  philosophical 
system. 

Having  now  chipped  off  as  much  of  the  Brahata  as  is 
necessary  for  our  purpose,  we  will  give  all  our  attention  to 
the  Episode. 

Arjoon  is  ])Owerfully  inclined  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Peace  Society.  He  is,  if  we  take  Hindu  chronology  as 
our  guide,  at  least  a  million  or  two  of  centuries  in  advance 
of  his  age. 

The  duty  of  Krishna  is  to  induce  Arjoon  to  throw  his  • 
scruples  to  the  wind,  and  to  I'ush,  without  fear,  doubt, 
shame  or  sorrow,  into  the  thickest  of  the  bloody  struggle. 
Let  us  review,  his  arguments,  and  judge  whether  they  would 
have  any  weight  with  Messrs.  John  Bright,  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Victor  Hugo,  the  Arjoops  of  the  present  day. 

Krisna  commences  by  asserting  the  entire  distinction  of 
the  mind  from  the  body,  the  former  being  simple  and  im- 
perishable, the  latter  being  CDmpounded  and  perishable ; 
and  infers  from  that  assertion  ;he  staitling  conclusion  that 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  body,  whether  a  matter  of  life 
or  death,  that  whatever  may  be  done  by  the  body,  wliether 
to  preserve  life  or  to  destroy  it,  can  be  of  r.o  appreciable 
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consequence,  and  ouglit  to  meet  w  ith  no  coniNideration  from 
a  man  of  any  pretensions  to  sense. 

Thou  mouni'bt  for  those  tliou  should  not  mourn, 

Albeit  thy  words  are  lik3  the  wise, 
P'or  those  that  live  or  those  that  die, 

May  never  mourn  the  truly  wise. 
Ne'er  was  the  time  when  I  was  not. 

Nor  thou,  nor  yonder  kings  of  earth  ; 
Hereafter,  ne'er  shall  be  the  time. 

When  one  of  us  shall  cease  to  be. 
The  soul,  within  its  mortal  frame, 

Glides  on  through  childhood  youth  and  age  ; 
Then  in  another  form  renewed. 

Renews  its  stated  course  again 
All  indestructible  is  He 

That  spread  the  living  universe  ;. 
And  who  is  he  that  shall  destroy 

The  work  of  the  undestructible  ? 
Corruptible  these  bodies  are 

That  wrap  the  everlasting  soul — 
The  eternal  unimaginable  soul, 

Whence  on  to  battle,  Bharata  ! 
For  he  that  thinks  to  slay  the  soul, 

Or  he  that  thinks  the  soul  is  slain, 
Are  fondly  both  alike  deceived : 

It  is  not  slain — it  slayeth  not. 
It  is  not  born — it  doth  not  die; 

Past,  present,  future  knows  it  not ; 
Ancient,  eternal,  and  unchanged. 

It  dies  not  with  the  dying  frame. 
Who  knows  it  incorruptible, 

And  everlasting  and  unborn. 
What  heeds  he  whether  he  may  slay, 

Or  fall  himseK  in  battle  slain? 
As  their  old  garments  men  cast  off, 

Anon  new  raiment  to  assume. 
So  casts  this  soul  its  worn  out  frame, 
And  takes  at  once  another  form, 
■^rhe  weapon  cannot  piei'ce  it  through, 

Nor  wastes  it  the  consuming  fire; 
The  liquid  waters  melt  it  not, 

Nor  dries  it  up  the  parching  wind. 
Impenetrable  and  unburned  ; 

Impernieable  and  undried : 
Perpetual,  ever  wandering,  firm, 

Indissoluble,  permanent; 
Invisible,  uns])eakable. 
Thus  deeming,  wherefore  mourn  for  it? 

And  glorying  in  this  never  dying  soul, 
It  is  un\forthy  to  regret  tiie  loss  of  mortals; 

Wherefore  arise  ()  Arjoon,  and  gofoith  to  battle. 

Krishna  having  th  is  by  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  attempted  to  make  the  death 
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of  the  body  a  thing  of  no  moment,  a  thing  not  to  be  regretted 
even  by  the  dying  man  ; — he  ad\^ances  a  step  and  argues 
that  as  death  is  nothing,  that  so  putting  to  death  is  nothing, 
the  one  being  an  act,  as  the  other  is  an  accident  of  the 
perishable  body  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  brings  out  the  second 
grand  doctrine  of  the  poem — namely  : — 

That  actions  may  and  ought  to  be  performed  exempt 
from  the  influences  of  intention  and  passion,  and  are  thus  to 
be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  natural  events,  or  of  mere 
unintelligent  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  ;  having  no  moral 
import,  no  spiritual  significance.  "  The  man,"'  says  he, 
whose  mind  is  led  astray  by  the  pride  of  self  sufficiency 
ihinketh  that  he  himself  is  the  executor  of  all  those  actions 
which  are  performed  rather  by  the  principles  of  his  consti- 
tution. But  the  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  two  distinctions  of  cause  and  effect,  having  considered 
that  principles  will  act  according  to  their  natures,  giveth 
himself  no  trouble.  Throw  every  deed  on  me,  (Krishna 
as  God  here  intimates  that  he  is  the  only  true  mojal  agent 
in  the  universe).  Throw  every  deed  on  me,  and  with  a 
heart,  over  which  the  soul  presideth,  be  free  from  hope,  be 
unpresuming,  be  free  from  trouble,  and  resolve  to  fight." 

Krishna  then  goes  on  to  state  that  just  as  little  considera- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  consequences  of  action  as  to  action 
itself.  Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed  and  not  in  the  event. 
Be  not  one  w^iose  motive  for  action  is  the  hope  of  reward. 
Perform  thy  duly,  abandon  all  thought  of  the  consequence, 
and  make  the  event  equal,  whether  it  terminate  in  good  or 
evil.  The  action  stands  at  a  distance  inferior  to  the  appli- 
cation of  wisdom.  Seek  an  asylum  then  in  u  isdom  alone  ; 
for  the  miserable  and  unhappy  are  so  on  account  of  the 
event  of  things." 

"Wise  men,"  wlio  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the 
fruit  which  is  produced  from  their  actions,  are  freed  from 
the  chains  of  birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

In  fact,  argues  the  divine  charioteer,  the  wise  man  must 
consider  the  body  and  the  bodily  functions  and  actions,  and 
all  results  of  such  actions  with  perfect  indifference.  His 
true  life  must  be  above  them.  They  must  be  conceived  to 
be  of  as  little  import  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

He  vvho  beholds  inaction  in  the  action, 

And  action  in  the  inaction, 
He  is  wise  among  men ; 

He  ib  devoted,  he  has  absolved  all  actions. 
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Again — 

111  speculative  devotions  perform  action, 

Relinquishing  inordinate  desire, 
Oh  despiser  of  riches — 

Indifferent  to  good  or  bad  success; 
This  indilference  is  called  devotion. 

Having  arrived  at  the  stage  of  his  arguiuent,  Krishna  un- 
folds to  Arjoon  the  true  highest  wisdom.  It  coiisists,  says 
he,  in  fixity  of  mind,  the  balance  of  the  menial  faculties, 
equanimity.  "  When  the  all  contemplative  Sannyasie  is 
not  engaged  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  nor  in  works,  then 
he  is  called  one  who  hath  attained  devotion.  He  should 
raise  himself  by  himself :  he  should  not  suffer  his  soul  to  be 
depressed.  Self  is  the  friend  of  self;  and  iii  like  manner 
self  is  its  own  enemy.  The  soul  of  the  placid  conquered 
spirit  is  the  same  collected  in  heat  and  cold,  in  pain  and 
pleasure,  in  honour  and  disgrace.  The  man  whose  mind  is 
replete  with  divine  wisdom  and  learning,  who  standeth  upon 
the  pinnacle,  and  hath  subdued  his  passions,  is  said  to  be 
devout.  To  the  Yogee  gold,  iron  and  stones  are  the  same. 
The  man  is  distinguished,  whose  mind,  whether  among-st 
friends  or  enemies,  those  who  love  or  those  who  hate,  is  the 
same.  The  Yogee  constantly  exerciseth  the  spu-it  in 
private.  He  plantelh  his  own  seat  firmly  on  a  spot  that  is 
undefiled,  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  and  setteth  upon 
the  sacred  grass,  which  is  called  Koos,  covered  with  a  skin 
and  cloth.  There  he  whose  business  is  the  restraining  of 
his  passions,  should  sit,  with  his  mind  fixed  upon  one  object 
alone,  in  the  exercise  of  his  devotion,  for  the  purification  ot 
his  soul  Keeping  his  neck  and  body,  steady  without 
motion,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  his  nose,  looking  at  no 
other  place  around.  The  peaceful  soul  released  from  fear, 
who  should  keep  in  the  path  of  one  who  followeth  God, 
should  restrain  the  mind,  and,  fixing  it  on  me,  depend  on 
me  alone.  The  Yogee  of  an  humbled  mind,  who  thus  constant- 
ly exerciseth  his  soul,  obtaincth  happiness  incorporeal  and  su- 
preme in  me.  This  divine  discipline,  Arjoon,  is  not  to  be  attained 

by  him  who  eatetli  more  than  enough,  or  less  than  enough  ; 
neither  by  him  who  hath  a  habit  of  sleeping  much,  nor  by 
him  who  sleepeth  not  at  all.  The  discipline  which  de- 
stroyeth  pain  belongeth  to  him  who  is  moderate  in  eating 
aiiid  in  recreation,  and  who  is  moderate  in  sleep.  The  Yogee 
of  a  subdued  mind,  thus  employed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
dev  olion,  is  as  a  lamj),  standing  in  a  j)lace  without  wind 
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which  waveth  uot.  The  soul,  in  this  state  of  unbroken 
quelude,  fliats  like  the  lotus  on  a  lake,  unmoved,  unruffled 
by  the  tide. 

"  As  to  the  uni-aised,  uiiswelliiig  ocean, 
Flow  the  multitudinous  streams, 
So  to  the  soul  severe,  unmoved, 
Flow  in  the  undisturbing  lusts." 

This  devotion  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  decree, 
despising  thought.  By  entire  reliction  of  the  desires  which 
origmate  in  selfishness,  by  totally  subduing  through  the 
mind  the  totality  of  senses  ;  let  him  gradually  rest  with  an 
intellect  that  has  produced  firmness.  Fixing  his  mind  on 
himself,  let  him  think  nothing  whatever.  Whereever  the 
variable,  unstable  mind  wander ;  from  here,  from  there, 
bringing  it  back,  m  iy  he  lead  it  captive  to  his  own  self.  For 
then  the  highest  happiness  visits  the  devotee  of  quieted  mind. 
Him  who  is  undisturbed  by  earthiness,  \n  ho  has  become 
Brahina,  and  is  without  spot.  The  Yogee  is  more  exalted 
than  the  Tapaswees,  those  zealots  who  harrass  themselves  in 
performing  penances,  respected  above  the  learned  in  science 
and  superior  to  those  who  are  attached  to  moral  works  ; 
wherefore  O  Aijoon,  resolve  thou  to  become  a  Yogee.  Of  all 
Yogees,  I  respect  him  as  the  most  devout  who  hath  failh  in 
me,  and  who  serveth  me  in  a  soul  possessed  of  my  Spirit." 
The  reader  will  observe  from  the  concluding  remark  of 
Krishna — that  his  next  step  is  to  direct  the  mind  of  Arjoon  to 
the  grand  object  of  this  pa&sionless  contemplation.  Him- 
self the  Supreme  deity. 

"  I  respect  him  who  hath  faith  in  me,  who  serveth  me  with 
a  soul  possessed  of  my  Spirit." 

And  now  occur  some  of  the  grandest  passages  of  the  Poem, 
the  theology  is  undoubtedly,  Pantheistic,  yet  there  is  about  it 
a  subtle  spirituality  and  a  lofty  idealism  which  relieves  it  from 
the  grossness  of  a  dootrine  verging  on  materialism. 

Hear,"  he  coMimenccs,  "O'^^rjoon  how,  having  the  n)ind 
attached  to  m.^,  I  will  instruct  the  in  this  wisdom,  which 
having  learnt,  there  is  not  in  this  life  any  other  that  is  taught 
worthy  to  be  known  A  few  amongst  ten  thousand  mortals 
strive  for  perfection  ;  and  but  a  few  of  those  who  strive  and 
become  perfect,  know  me  according  to  my  nature.  My 
principle  is  divided  in  eight  distinctions  :  eartli,  water,  fire, 
air,  oether,  mind,  understajiding,  and  self  consciousness.  But 
besides  tliis,  know  that  I  have  a  vital  natiu-e  by  which  this 
world  is  supported.  Learn  that  these  two  are  the  womb  of 
«  2  VOL,  a. 
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all  nature.  I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  universe.  There  is  not  anything  greater  than  I  ;  and 
all  things  on  me  hang,  even  as  precious  gems  upon  a  stiing. 
I  am  moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invo- 
cation in  the  Veds,  sound  in  the  firmament,  human  nature  in 
mankind.  Sweet  smelling  savor  in  the  earth,  glory  in  the 
source  of  light ;  in  all  things  I  am  life,  the  eternal  seed  of  all 
nature,  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  zeal  of  devotion, 
the  strength  of  the  strong,  the  glory  of  the  proud.  I  am  the 
sacrifice ;  1  am  the  worship  ;  1  am  the  spices ;  I  am  the 
invocation  ;  I  am  the  ancestral  ceremony  ;  I  am  the  fire ;  I 
am  the  victim  ;  I  am  the  father  and  the  mother  of  this  world  ; 
I  am  the  holy  one  worthy  to  be  known  ;  the  mystic  Om.  1 
am  the  journey  of  the  good  ;  the  comforter;  the  creator  ;  the 
witness;  the  resting  place  ;  the  asylum  ;  and  the  friend.  I 
am  creation  and  dissolution  ;  I  am  sunshine,  and  I  am  rain  ; 
I  am  death  and  immortality  ;  1  am  entity  and  nonentity.  I 
am  the  soul  which  standeth  in  the  bodies  of  all  beings  ;  I  am 
the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  all  things.  Among 
the  faculties  1  am  mind,  amongst  animals  I  am  reason.  I 
am  Bhreegoo  amongst  the  Maharshees ;  and  I  am  the  mono- 
syllable among  words ;  I  am  amongst  worship  yap  or  the 
silent  worship,  and  amongst  immoveables  the  mountain 
Heemalayr 

"  Of  all  trees  of  the  forest  1  am  the  Aswattha  ;  amongst 
horses  I  am  Oochishrava,  who  rose  with  the  Ambrosia  from 
out  the  ocean,  amongst  Elephants  1  am  Iravat,  amongst  cattle 
the  Cow  Kama-dhook,  among  serpents  I  am  Vasookee  their 
chief." 

"Amongst  the  Dityas  (evil  spirits)  I  am  Prahlad,  and  Kal 
''time)  amongst  epochs." 

"Amongst  purifiers  I  am  the  air,  and  the  hero  Ram  amongst 
those  who  carry  arms.  Amongst  fishes  I  am  the  Makar, 
amongst  rivers  I  am  Ganga,  amongst  floods  the  ocean." 

Of  things  transient  I  am  the  beginning,  the  middle  and 
the  end.  Of  all  sciences  I  am  the  ruling  spirit,  and  of  all 
speaking  I  am  the  oration.  Amongstletters  I  am  the  vowel  a." 

"  I  am  also  nevei  failing  time,  the  preseiver  whose  face  is 
turned  on  every  side.  I  am  all  grasping  deatli ;  and  I  am 
the  resurrection  of  those  who  are  about  to  be.  Amongst 
harmonious  measures  I  am  the  Gayatree.  Amongst  the 
months  I  am  May.  Amongst  the  seasons  I  am  spring. 
Amongst  frauds  1  am  gaming,  and  of  all  things 
glorious  I  am  tlic  glory.       I   am   victor-,    I  am  indus- 
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try,  and  I  am  tlic  essence  of  all  qualities.  Amongst  rulers  I 
am  the  rod,  amongst  those  who  seek  for  conquest  I  am  policy. 
Amongst  the  secret  1  am  silence,  amongst  the  wise  I  am 
wisdom.  I  am,  in  like  manner,  O  Arjoon  :  that  which  is  the 
seed  of  all  things  in  nature ;  and  there  is  not  anything 
whether  annnate  or  inanimate,  that  is  without  me.  My 
divine  distinctions  are  without  end,  and  the  many  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  by  way  of  example." 

Arjoon  being,  by  these  partial,  and  illustrative  unfoldings 
of  the  divine  nature,  excited  to  reverential  curiosity,  and 
emboldened  by  the  condescension  of  his  Teacher,  expresses 
a  wish  to  behold  the  divine  countenance  of  the  never-failing, 
all  pervading,  all  including  spirit.  And  although  no  bodily 
shape  of  the  deity  ha^;  till  now  been  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
Krishna  grants  his  request,  gives  him  a  divine  eye,  because 
human  eyes  would  be  unable  to  behold  such  a  sight,  and 
then  reveals  himself  to  bim  in  his  resplendent,  all  compre- 
hending, infinite  and  original  shape,  which  had  not  been 
seen  by  any  one  till  then. 

"  Arjoon  now  sees  him,  filling  the  space  between  the 
heavens  and  earth,  without  beginning,  middle  or  end,  pos- 
sessed of  many  heads,  eyes  and  arms,  uniting  within  himself 
thousands  of  divine  shapes,  of  divers  outlines  and  colours, 
warming  the  universe  with  his  splendour  ;  and  within  him 
he  sees  all  the  gods  from  Brahma  sitting  on  his  Lotus  throne, 
all  the  sages  and  entire  hosts  of  creatures  of  every  kind." 

Of  this  manifestation,  (it  is  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom 
most  submit  their  judgments  in  such  points,)  that  it  is  noth- 
ing else  buta  material  representation  of  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Deity,  according- to  which  he,  comprehending  all  beings 
in  himself,  pervades  them  all,  and  yet  remains  one,  a  true 
Monad.  This  representation  of  a  divine  body  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  humen  shape  given  to  the  Gods  in  the 
mythologies  of  other  nations  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  system  of  the  Gita  is  not  mythological  but  philosophical. 
In  it  the  whole  corporeal  world  is  not  viewed  according  to 
its  successive  and  individual  effects,  but  according  to  its 
original  powers,  which  comprehend  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future. 

But  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  attend  to  the 
poem  itself,  than  to  any  attempts  at  explanation.  Arjoon  prays 
lor  the  glorious  vision.    Krishna  grants  the  earnest  prayer, 

Behold,  he  says,"  in  this  my  body,  the  whole  world 
animate  and  inanimate.    The  mighty  compound  and  divine 
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being  Haree,  having  thus  spoken,  made  evident  unto  Avjoon 
his  supreme  and  heavenly  form,  adorned  wiih  celestial 
robes  and  chaplets,  anointed  with  heavenly  essence,  covered 
with  every  marvellous  thing,  the  eternal  God,  whose  counte- 
nance is  turned  on  every  side.  The  glory  and  amazing 
splendour  of  this  mighty  being  may  be  likened  to  the  sun 
rising  at  once  into  the  heavens,  with  a  thousand  times  more 
than  usual  brightness.  The  son  of  Pandoo  then  beheld 
within  the  body  of  the  G^d  of  Gods,  standing  together,  the 
whole  universe  divided  forth  into  its  vast  variety.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  was  raised  on  end. 
He  bowed  down  his  head  before  the  God,  and  thus  addressed 
him  with  joined  hands.  I  beheld  O  God  !  within  thy  breast, 
the  Davatas  assembled,  and  every  specific  tribe  of  beings. 
I  see  Brahma  that  Deity  silting  on  his  lotus  throne  ;  all  the 
Rastrees  and  heavenly  Goragas.  I  see  thyself  on  all  sides 
of  infinite  shape,  formed  with  abundant  arms,  and  mouth 
and  eyes,  but  1  can  neither  discover  thy  beginning,  middle 
nor  again  thy  end  0  universal  Lord,  form  of  the  universe  !  I 
see  thee  with  a  crown  and  armed  with  club  and  Chakra,  a 
mass  of  Glory,  darting  refulgent  beams  around.  I  see  thee 
difficult  to  be  seen,  shining  on  all  sides  with  light  immea 
surable,  like  the  ardent  fire  or  glorious  sun.  Thou  art  the 
supreme  being  incorruptible,  worthy  to  be  known  !  Thou 
art  the  prime  supporter  of  the  universal  orb  !  Thou  art  the 
never-failing  and  eternal  guardian  of  religion  !  Thou  art 
from  all  beginning  and  I  esteem  thee  Pooroosh.  I  see  thee 
of  valour  infinite  ;  of  arms  innumerable  ;  the  sun  and  moon 
thy  eyes ;  thy  mouth  a  flaming  fire;  and  the  whole  world 
shining  with  thy  reflected  glory  !  The  space  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  possessed  by  thee  alone,  and  every 
point  around:  the  three  regions  of  the  universe  O  mighty  spirit! 
behold  the  wonders  of  thy  awful  countenance  with  troubled 
minds.  Of  the  celestial  bands,  some  I  see  fly  to  thee  for 
refuge,  while  some,  afraid,  \vit:i  joined  hands  sing  forth  thy 
praises.  The  worlds,  alike  with  me,  are  terrified  to  behold 
thy  wondrous  form  gigantic;  with  many  moutlisand  eyes,  with 
many  limbs,  with  rows  of  dreadful  teeth  !  Thus  as  I  see  then, 
touching  the  heavens,  aT?d  shining  with  such  glory;  of  such  va- 
varioushues,  with  widely  opened  mouths  &  bright  expanding 
eyes,  I  am  disturbed  within  me  ;  my  resolution  faileth  me  O 
Vishnoo!  and  I  find  no  rest.  Having  seen  thy  dreadful  teeth, 
and  g.i/od  on  thy  countenance,  emblem  of  Times  lust  fire,  I 
know  n^t  which  way  1  turn.  I  find  no  peace.  The  sonsof  Dar- 
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oetaraslitra,  and  even  tlie  fronts  of  our  armies,  seera  to  be 
precipitating  themselves  liaslilv  into  thy  mouths,  discovering 
such  frightful  rou  s  of  teeth  whilst  some  appear  to  stick 
between  thy  teeth  with  their  bodies  sorely  mangled.  As  the 
rapid  streams  of  full  flou  ing  rivers  roll  on  to  meet  the  ocean's 
bed  ;  even  so  these  heroes  of  the  human  race  rush  on 
toNA'ards  thy  flaming  mouths.  As  troops  of  insects,  with  in 
creasing  speedy  seek  their  own  destruction  in  the  attracting 
fire,  even  so  these  people  with  swelling  fury  rush  onwards 
to  their  ruin.  Thou  involvest  and  swallowest  them  all 
together,  even  unto  the  last ;  whilst  the  whole  world  is  filled 
with  thy  glory,  as  thy  awful  beams  O  Vishnu  !  shine  forth  on 
all  sides.  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  thou  most  exalted  ?  Deign 
to  make  known  unto  me  who  is  this  God  of  awful  figure  ! 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  thy  source,  being  ignorant  of  what  thy 
presence  here  portendeth. 

Krishna  in  reply  says.  ''I  am  Time  the  destroyer  of 
mankind,  matured,  hither  come  to  seize  at  once  all  those  who 
stand  before  us.  Except  thyself  not  one  of  all  those  warriors 
destined  against  ns,  in  these  numerous  ranks  shall  live. 
Wherefore  arise  !  seek  honour  and  renown  !  defeat  the  foe 
and  enjoy  the  full-grown  kingdom  !  They  are  already,  as  it 
were,  destroyed  by  me.    Be  thou  alone  the  immediate  agent. 

When  the  trembling  Aroon  heard  these  words  from  the 
mouth  of  Krishna,  he  saluted  him  with  joined  hands,  saying, 
O  Vishnu,  the  universe  rejoiceth  because  of  thy  renown,  and 
is  filled  with  zeal  for  thy  service.  The  evil  spirits  are  terri- 
fied and  flee  on  all  sides  ;  whilst  the  holy  tribes  bow  down  in 
adoration  before  thee.  And  wherefore  should  they  not,  O 
mighty  Being !  bow  down  before  thee,  who  greater  than 
Brahma,  art  the  prime  Creator  1  Eternal  God  of  Gods  !  the 
world's  mansion  !  Thou  art  the  incorruptible  being,  distinct 
from  all  things  transient  !  Thou  art  before  all  gods  ;  thou 
knowest  all  things,  and  art  worthy  to  be  known ;  thou  art  the 
supreme  mansion,  and  by  thee  O  infinite  form  ;  the  universe 
is  spread  abroad.  Thon  art  Vayoo,  the  god  of  wind,  Agnee 
god  of  fire,  Varoon  the  god  of  oceans,  Sasanka,  the  moon, 
Prajapatee  the  god  of  nations,  and  Prapeetamaha  the  mighty 
ancestor.  

Reverence  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee  a  thousand  times!  Again  . 
and  again  Reverence  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee.  O  thou  who 
art  all  in  all,  infinite  is  thy  power  and  thy  glory.  Thou 
includest  all  things  wherefore  thou  art  all  things.  Where- 
fore also  I  bow  down  and  with  my  body  prostrate  upon  the 
ground,  crave  thy  mercy,  Lord  !  worthy  to  be  adored  ;  for 
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thou  shouldst  bear  with  n)e,  even  as  a  father  with  a  son,  a 
friend  with  his  friend,  a  lover  with  his  beloved. 

Krishna,  answering  says  Well  pleased,  O  Ajoon  I  have 
shown  thee,  by  my  divine  power,  this  my  supreme  form,  which 
was  never  seen  by  any  one  except  thyself ;  for  no  one 
O  valiant  Kooru  !  in  the  three  worlds  except  thyself,  can 
such  a  sight  of  me  obtain  ;  nor  by  the  veds  ,  nor  sacrifices, 
nor  profound  study  ;  nor  by  charitable  gifts,  nor  b}'  deeds, 
nor  by  the  most  severe  mortifications  of  the  flesh.  Having 
beheld  my  form,  be  not  disturbed,  nor  let  thy  faculties  be 
confounded." 

The  son  of  Vasodev,  having  thus  spoken  unto  Ajoon, 
shewed  him  again  his  natural  form  ;  and  having  re-assumed 
his  milder  shape,  he  presently  assuaged  the  fears  *of  the 
affrighted  Ajoon. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  poem, 
but  certainly  not  at  one  tithe  of  their  number.  Passages 
might  have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  the  worships  of  God, 
the  idea  of  the  monad,  the  true  idea  of  matter,  the  nature  of 
the  absolute  spirit  (Purusha),  the  real  and  relative  position 
of  the  inferior  deities,  the  allegoric  signification  of  the 
Banyan  or  Indian  Fig  Tree,  predestination  to  divine  or 
demoniac  fate,  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  names  of  the  divine 
being. 

Om     Tat  Sat. 

But  this  paper  has  already  exceeded  its  legitimate  limitsj 
and  it  must  be  sufficient  to  intimate  that. 

Ayoon  taking  into  consideration  the  revelations  of  Krishna ; 
considering  that  death  and  actions  are  related  only  to  the  ])e- 
rishable  and  vile  body  ;  that  whilst  physical  nature  acts  and  is 
allowed  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  its  constitution, 
the  real  life  of  man  is  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  devotion.  Considering  also  that  God  is  all, 
and  all  is  God,  so  that  creatures  are  in  their  various  doings 
nothing  more  than  irresponsible  agents,  resolves  to  fight,  docs 
fight,  and  ultimately,  by  the  assistance  of  his  charioteer,  ob- 
tains the  victory. 
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JEROME  PATUROT,  HOSIEIt  A  NATIONAL  fiUAPJ). 

Chapter  hi. 

I  was  now  plunged  in  tlie  midst  of  reforms.  Before  my 
elevation,  the  company  offered  a  bizarre  assemblage  of  odd 
pantaloons,  shabby  bear  skin  caps,  irregular  knapsacks  and 
abnormal  coats ;  no  soldierly  aspect,  no  military  manner 
whatever.  They  came  in  a  great  coat  or  a  frock,  with  or 
without  belts ;  the  muskets  were  of  twenty  different  models, 
with  barrels  of  iron  or  of  steel,  long  or  short,  provided  or  not 
with  bandoliers. 

ff  some  soldiers  more  careful  wore  the  ordnance  dress, 
others  in  their  forgetfulness  of  decorum  came  in  varnished 
boots  or  coloured  shoes.  It  was  an  afflicting  mosaic.  The  gun 
exercise  was  executed  without  precision  or  unanimity  ;  each 
took  his  jdace  as  he  chose,  the  dwarf  near  the  giant,  and  the 
remarkably  stout  ones  bringing  u])  the  rear.  Two  men,  the 
feather  seller  and  the  egg  merchant,  always  brought  the  line 
out  half  a  foot;  they  both  of  them  enjoyed  deplorable  robust- 
ness which  I  never  could  make  tliem  renounce  ;  they  were  the 
only  soldiers  of  the  company  who  were  obstinately  self- 
willed. 

A  prudent  man,  I  did  not  roughly  effect  a  sudden  change  ; 
only  on  the  first  guard  day  I  passed  a  severe  inspection. 
Oscar  has  since  said  to  me  that  I  showed  a  dignified  and 
appropriate  bearing.  The  ranks  were  open,  I  passed  them 
by  critically  examining  my  soldiers  one  by  one.  My  eagle 
glance  detected  the  slightest  defect  of  appearance,  and  the 
company  quickly  saw  that  they  were  under  the  inspection 
of  a  connoisseur.  Some  familiar  words  in  imitation  of  the 
great  man,  animated  the  scene  and  gave  it  an  imperial 
character.  "  Your  pantaloons,  Martin,"  said  1  to  one  "  are 
carelessly  tied,  take  care  to  put  them  on  better  next  time,  my 
comrade.*' 

"  Patonillet",  said  I,  addressing  another,  "  your  cartouche 
box  resembles  a  post  office  box,  change  it  my  friend.  These 
reproaches  distributed  here  and  there  before  the  company 
excited  universal  laughs,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the 
soldiers  thus  admonished,  would  appear  in  better  order  next 
time.  And  on  the  contrary  where  I  passed  before  one  who 
was  more  carefully  dressed  than  the  others,  I  did  not  fail  to 
encourage  him. 

Model  soldier,  on  my  honour  !  with  a  hundred  thousand 
foot  soldiers  of  this  calibre  1  would  make  the  campaign  to 
Russia  !    All  the  ancients  are  not  dead  !    Bravo  !  comrade  ! 
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And  so  on  with  tlie  rest ;  always  witli  the  same  ease  and 
facility.  This  plan  of  conduct,  imitating  the  g^i'eatest 
modem  warrior,  who  perhaps  liimself  copied  from  the  ancients, 
had  a  prodigious  success.  On  llie  second  guard  day,  the 
appearance  of  the  soldiers  was  considerably  improved.  This 
was  but  the  first  stej)  ;  I  had  projects  more  vast,  more  extend- 
ed. All  around  me,  in  the  parade  and  general  reviews  I  heard 
two  or  three  companies  cited  who  passed  for  types  of  citizen 
perfection.  When  they  defiled  in  the  streets  of  Paris  a  murmur 
of  admiration  was  heard  along  tlie  way.  If  they  adopted  an 
ensign  or  ornament,  immediately  an  epidemic  of  imitation 
declared  itself  along  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine,  all  the 
legions  copied  them.  What  glory  for  a  com))any  to  give 
thus  the  ton  and  regulate  uniforms  !  The  favour  of  the  city 
and  the  court,  the  praises  of  the  crowd,  the  smiles  of  His 
Majesty,  the  suffrages|of  princes,  all|lhe  charms  of  popularily 
were  attached  to  such  a  position  and  formed  a  sort  of  halo 
round  the  members  of  the  privileged  corps.  This  was  the 
dream  that  filled  my  days  and  troubled  my  nights.  To 
eclipse  the  company  of  Pnget,  to  make  myself  a  pedestal  of 
humiliated  hats,  and  triumphal  arch  of  its  torn  plumes,  such 
was  my  pretension,  such  was  my  pride 

Oscar  encouraged  this  vanity,  the  Machiavelli  had  accom- 
plished his  aim.  For  fourteen  days  he  had  lavished  colours 
on  his  y)alette  to  paint  for  me  a  uniform,  Avhich  should 
eclipse  all  known  uniforms  !  after  his  habit,  he  had  left 
all  to  green,  but  green  and  blue  do  not  harmonize 
together.  I  made  objections,  he  at  first  resisted  :  his  pre- 
dilection for  green  amounted  to  fanaticism.  I  was  angry  and 
finished  by  obtaining  a  concession  in  favour  of  yellow  ;  the 
abuse  of  yel'ow  was  less  dangerous.  Under  these  conditions 
he  executed  my  foot  soldier,  which  1  meant  to  present  to  the 
company  as  the  ideal  of  perfection. 

This  is  what  we  agreed  on.  Blue  trowsers,  easy,  without 
straps,  edged  and  banded  with  yellow.  Bear  caps  with  the 
tops  yellow,  ornamented  with  a  yellow  cockade,  as  the 
chasseurs  of  the  imperial  guard  ;  yellow  epaulettes  ;  frock 
with  yeliow  buttons  and  tags.  The  muskets  should  have 
steel  barnds  with  bandolieis. 

Oscar  designed  and  coloured  my  model  soldier.  In  order 
not  to  spoil  his  hiind,  he  passed  a  shade  of  green  over  the 
countenance,  and  furnished  a  very  r(Mnarkable  specimen. 

1  had  resolved  to  strike  a  grand  blow.  The  first  time  that 
that  lh(!  conijianv  were  ass(Mnbled,  I  made  then)  with  a 
significant  voice  and  manner  form  a  circle.   The  reunion  had 
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something-  soloiini  in  it,  when  silence  was  established  1  began 
to  speak. 

"  Comrades"  said  I  "  all  great  institutions  ai  e  held  together 
by  unity,  without  unity  tliere  is  no  health.  We  as  a  coujpany 
have  much  to  desire;  we  want  a  S})irit  «f  enudation,  of  disci- 
pline, we  want  Vesprit  do.  corp^.  The  grenadiers  of  Puget 
march  always  the  first,  shall  it  be  so  for  ever  ?  answer  me." 
No  !  no  !  repealed  our  soldiers. 

"  To  what  does  it  owe  its  ])reenunence,  comrades  ?  To 
four  or  fivegeu  gaws  which  give  to  the  men  the  air  of  troopers  ? 
tc  the  exact  similarity  of  their  dress  and  ap])earance  ?  Who 
after  all,  compose  this  company  of  Puget }  Auctioneers, 
Attorneys,  Shopkeepers,  Grocers,  Tailors,  exactly  as  our- 
selves. These  men  have  overcome  their  difficnlties,  they 
simulate  perfectly  the  old  guard." 

Perfectly  said  Oscar,  to  deepen  the  impression  which  my 
speech  was  producing. 

Thus,  all  the  honours  are  for  them,  they  say  that  they  are 
all  the  national  guard  ;  Loban  shakes  hands  with  them  ;  the 
Colonel  Jacqueminot  carries  them  in  liis  heart,  the  slate  major 
at  the  Canousal  allows  them  to  go  into  the  country  on  guard 
days  ;  even  the  court  smiles  on  them  :  one  of  these  fine  morn- 
ings they  will  be  decorated  witli  medals  altogether. 

"  Altogether"  echoed  Oscar. 

'*  Soldiers"  added  I,  elevating  my  voice,  "  here  is  your  exam- 
ple. Companies  are  always  what  they  will  he.  When  you 
will  it,  there  shall  not  be  in  Paris  citizen  soldiers  who  shall 
be  worthy  to  tie  your  shoes  ;  stick  that  under  your  hats  and 
we  will  give  cotton  to  twist  to  the  most  slashing  of  them  all." 

Evidently  my  auditory  was  moved,  shaken.  The  soldiers 
exchanged  among  themselves  words  of  assent  I  did  not  allow 
these  favourable  iuipressions  to  grow  cold  ;  putting  the 
coloured  model  in  the  hands  of  the  serjeant  majoi,  T  made 
him  exhibit  it  to  all  ;  they  received  it  with  enthusiasm  ;  the 
yellow  colour  seized  the  eye.  Oscar  was  deliglited  to  exhibit 
the  golden  hues  which  displayed  his  taste. 

"  Soldiers"  said  T,  "  behold  your  type,  will  you  be  like  it } 
There  was  no  op])osition,  the  costume  was  adopted,  two  or 
three  partisans  of  the  former  captain  hazarded  some  criticisms 
I  listened  to  them  and  said.  Comrades,  it  is  not  all  in  the 
costume,  there  is  nuich  in  discipline,  in  the  national  guard 
there  can  only  be  voluntaries,  all  our  arrangements  are  those 
of  a  family.  Here  are  some  rides  which  I  pro]iose  to  you  ; 
we  will  deliberate  on  them,  article  by  article,  we  will  then 
engage  on  our  honour  to  conform  to  them, 
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Rules  of  the  Paturot  Company. 

Rul<3  1st. — Thecou7paiiy  adopts  as  a  fixed  costume  full  an  J 
half  dress.  Tlie  two  models  here  annexed  designed  and  colour- 
ed by  M.  Oscar,  painter  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty. 

Rule  '2nd. — After  the  first  of  March  next,  the  company 
will  dress  in  entire  conformity  to  these  models.  The  delin- 
quants  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  often  francs. 

Rule  3rd. — If  the  infractions  on  the  costume  are  not 
general,  but  partial,  the  fine  shall  be  one  franc  for  each 
article  unlike  the  model- 
Rule  4th — The  use  of  eye  glasses  and  spectacles  are  pro- 
hibited under  arms,  under  pain  of  one  franc  for  the  first  time, 
and  five  for  a  repetition. 

Rule  5ih. — Those  soldiers  whose  forms  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary proportions  are  invited  to  follow  a  regimen  which  shall 
reduce  them  to  a  size  more  in  harmony  with  what  is  required. 
Those  who  persevere  in  a  fatal  enbonpoint  will  be  reduced 
in  rank,  and  patrol  out  of  their  turn,  for  the  interest  of  the 
line  in  general. 

Rule  ()th. — The  uniforms,  the  bear  caps,  and  all  accessories 
shall  be  purchased  if  possible  at  one  shop,  to  secure  similarity. 
The  members  of  the  company  shall  have  no  interested 
pretensions  to  furnish  these  articles. 

Rule  7th. — Each  soldier  shall  receive  a  number  and  his 
place  in  the  ranks  shall  be  according  to  his  number  ;  it  shall 
be  military  to  call  a  man  by  his  number  in  all  that  concerns 
the  service. 

Rule  8th. — The  Paturol  comi}any  claims  for  itself  from  to 
day  the  title  of  model  company. 

Rule  9th. — The  fines  shall  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
a  fund  for  perfecting  the  costume. 

Rule  1 0th  and  last. — The  company  unanimously  returns  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Oscar,  ])ainter  in  ordinary  to  His 
Majesty,  for  the  two  mode's  here  annexed.  On  his  side  M.  Oscar 
declares  that  he  gives  the  company  full  and  entire  possessit^n 
of  these  two  objects  of  art. 

Done  at  the  Carrousal  the 

Original  Copy,  l^A  i  urot, 

Oscar,  Captain. 
Sergeant  Major  and  ])ainter  in  ordinarv 
to  His  Majesty. 

Such  was  the  \)\\\\\  which  cf)mpl(,'ted  my  reforms;  it  did 
not  ])ass  without  difficulty.    A  young  lawyer  w  ho  was  in  the 
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company,  like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  beg m  to  speak  and  sought 
to  prove  that  the  law  1  wished  to  pass  was  a  Draconian  law, 
a  souvenir  of  feudality,  a  deplorable  bringing  back  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  agitated  the  men  an  instant,  but  Oscar 
recovered  his  assurance  and  with  the  nerve  which  never  for- 
sook him  he  answeied  this  unforseen  adversary  and  soon  let 
him  see  that  he  had  a  master  in  the  art  of  speech  to  deal 
with.  The  lawyer  felt  that  he  was  beaten,  and  by  a  turn, 
adroit  and  familiar  in  his  profession,  he  proved  that  our  pro- 
ject was  full  of  profound  liberality  and  worthy  of  modern 
civilization.  Thus  the  rules  of  the  Paturot  Company  were 
unanimously  passed. 

The  costume  was  made  ;  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  company  arrived  in  the  new  uniforms  to  the 
post  of  honour  at  the  Tuilleries.  I  could  nothelp  seeing  that 
the  yellow  of  the  ornaments,  the  cockades,  the  belts,  the 
buttons,  the  bands,  the  epaulettes  struck  the  eye  rather  un- 
pleasantly, and  1  regretted  that  Oscar  had  been  so  prodigal 
of  this  colour;  however  there  was  a  regularity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  soldiers  which  made  amends  for  the  defects  of  the 
costume.  We  arrived  at  the  Carrousal,  where  Marshal  Loban 
was  ready  to  insp(  ct  us. 

As  he  perceived  this  jonquil  party  draw  near,  his  counte- 
nance evidently  darkened ;  the  old  warrior  did  not  like 
singularities  in  costume.  He  said  nothing  however,  and 
ordered  some  evolutions,  the  company  forgot  its  instructions, 
the  inanoBuvre  was  not  its  forte  ;  the  soldiers  were  embarrassed 
one  among  another  ;  the  tail  sought  the  head,  the  lines  were 
formed  with  difficulty.  All  this  augmented  the  bad  humour 
of  the  soldier  of  the  empire;  he  could  scarcely  contain  him- 
self. At  last  in  a  critical  moment,  the  explosion  took  place. 
My  entire  second  rank,  on  changing  in  front  lost  itself  in 
space,  and  offered  a  spectacle  of  the  greatest  confusion. 
"  Concierge,"  cried  the  Marshal,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  shut 
the  gates  of  the  Carrousal  ;  these  canary  birds  will  fly 
away  !  !  !" 

The  lesson  was  hard,  jut  I  sought  to  learn  it.  It  \\  as 
evident  that  we  must  study  military  duties  instead  of  costume. 
To  merit  the  title  of  model  company,  we  uaist  make  some 
efforts,  work  at  drill,  and  practise  our  fire  arms.  Thus  and 
only  thus  could  wn  regain  the  esteem  of  the  Marshal,  and 
emulate  those  companies  who  were  celebrated  in  the  city 
militia.  Oscar  agreed  with  this  and  the  check  was  forgotten. 
It  was  decided  that  the  company  should  practise  on  a  grand 
scale.    The  plain  of  Saint  Denis  was  named  for  the  theatre 
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of  our  expedition,  and  for  an  entire  month  our  soldiers  came 
very  regularl}^,  each  of  them  brought  thirty  cartridges  ;  we 
often  had  a  mock  battle.  The  ordinary  evolutious  preceded 
or  accompanied  one  of  stratagies  and  the  good  effects  of  con- 
stant practice  were  soon  felt.  An  accident  alone  interrupted 
the  course  of  this  martial  education.  A  cautious  man,  I  only 
commanded  my  soldiers  to  fire  when  I  found  myself  out  of 
the  line  of  their  rauskels.  The  lieutenant  had  not  the  same 
prudence  and  he  suffered  for  il.  In  a  general  discharge  he 
received  a  charge  carrying  a  little  rod  forgotten  in  the  cannon. 
Happily  the  projectile  struck  on  a  fleshy  part,  and  the  officer 
thus  spitted  was  laid  up  for  four  months. 

This  accident  threw  some  coldness  on  fire  exercise  and 
the  plain  of  St.  Denis  Wt's  from  hence  forth  forsaken. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  hoyr  these  military  pastimes 
weaned  me  from  my  trade  and  my  household.  Up  at  five  in 
the  morning,  1  returned  weary  to  the  house,  and  not  always 
iu  good  humour.  Evidently  my  honours  were  spoiling  me 
and  plunging  me  into  an  irregular  life.  Malvina  said  nothing  ; 
she  suff'ered  in  silence.  On  his  side,  Oscar  established  him- 
self more  and  more  in  the  house.  Sometimes  when  I  dressed 
myself  and  hurried  off'  to  our  cxercists  and  manoeuvres;  he 
would  not  appear,  the  diplomatist  had  another  object  in  view, 
he  sought  to  gain  the  ground  which  I  was  losing,  and  inter- 
fered a  little  too  much  in  the  affairs  which  I  was  neglecting. 

One  morning  when  I  returned  from  the  fire  exercise  Malvina 
was  not  according  to  her  habit  in  tlie  shop.  Without  stopp- 
ing, I  mounted  the  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  her  apartment 
and  was  going  in,  when  I  perceived  she  was  not  alone  a 
conversation  was  going  on,  1  distinguisiied  the  voice  of  Oscar. 

"What!  Madame  Paturot,"  said  he,  "is  this  your  last 
word"? 

"Yes,  Monsieur  Oscar,"  and  returned  to  it  no  more.  "  Come 
here,  Alfred,"  added  my  Lucretia,  addressing  her  son,  come 
and  let  me  arrange  your  dress.''  I  entered  at  these  words  ; 
the  motlier  was  occupied  at  the  toilet  of  her  son  ;  Oscar  sit- 
ting in  an  arm  chair,  seemed  embarrassed  and  my  p:esence 
did  not  restore  his  assurance.  Then,  no  susjjicion  troubled 
my  spirit,  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  1  com- 
prehended the  significance  of  these  words  excdianged  between 
the  scoundrel  and  my  wife,  dear  Malvina;  she  had  more 
good  sense,  more  head  tlian  I.  Instead  of  perceiving  the 
danger  of  the  painter's  assiduities  1  had  the  incredible 
blindness  to  say,  Oscar,  you  \\\W  breakfast  with  us,  will  you 
not  ."^    1  was  a  predestined  man, — (To  he  coid'niucdj . 
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There  is  nowhere  in  nature  an  isolated  existance.  The 
insect  that  sports  its  hour  of  life  and  dies,  the  mote  that 
floats  Upon  a  sun  beam,  are  possessed  of  a  related  as  well 
as  an  individual  existance  ^in  cominon  with  the  higher 
animals,  man  and  the  members  of  a  solar  system.  Hence 
nothing  is  properly  understood  that  is  not  examined  in  its 
general  bearings  as  well  as  its  individual  characters.  How 
many  single  observations  of  falling  bodies  preceded  the 
grasp  of  that  general  law  which  united  them,  trivial  as  some 
of  the  phenomena  may  appear,  with  the  motions  of  suns  and 
planets!  No  one  in  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years 
had  seen  what  significant  imporf  there  was  in  an  autumnnal 
shower  of  apples  or  the  falling  of  the  drops  of  rain.  No- 
thing but  the  discovery  of  a  grand  universal  law  could  at  the 
same  time  explain  the  most  imposing  and  most  trivial 
exhibitions  of  motion,  and  show  the  relationship  that  bound 
together  such  apparently  unconnected  phenomena. 

So  in  the  pursuits  of  life  Individuality  is  never  complete  ; 
one  man  may  address  himself  to  the  making  the  head  of  a 
pin,  but  still  others  have  furnished  its  body,  the  labour  is 
valueless. 

80  in  science — some  one  organ  is  the  mass  that  consti- 
tutes a  living  tiling,  may  be  studied  alone  for  eny  length  of 
time,  its  various  parls  may  be  unravelled,  and  the  microscope 
may  disclose  the  secrets  of  its  structure ;  but  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  other  organs  in  the  individ- 
ual, its  action  and  tr-ue  character  will  be  never  compre- 
hended. 

So  in  history  -we  may  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  even  its  minutest  facts,  but  without  a  comprehensive 
philoso})hy  of  the  same,  its  teachings  are  poor  and  barren. 
We  may  know  a  great  deal  about  what  the  ancient  Greeks 
said  and  did,  but  without  an  idea  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  world  at  large  in  its  anterior  and  posterior 
periods,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the  Greeks  themselves, 
we  can  never  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  existence  of 
that  ancient  and  ideal  population. 

In  nature  all  things  are  united,  l^ut  man,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  little  that  he  may,  nmst  make  distinctions, 
driaw  lines  of  division?;,  must  build  the  pyramid  of  science 
layer  by  layer,  course  by  course.    Those  who  so  build  are 
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the  inductive  philosophers  of  the  present  and  past  eras.  To 
make  their  labour  available  for  its  highest  purpose,  a  true 
dec'uctive  science  must  mount  this  ])yramid,  and  from  its 
summit,  no  longer  occupied  in  the  minutia  of  the  founda- 
tion, cast  its  eagle  gaze  abroad  into  the  measureless. 

Civilization  is  a  word  thathas  been  used  in  two  very  different 
senses,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  viewed  as  Absolute  or  Relative. 
Absolute  civilization  is  that  ideal  condition  of  society  in 
which  reigns  harmon}^,  profound  and  uninterrupted.  One 
wiiere  no  jarr  is  felt  between  the  various  faculties  of  the 
individual  or  the  various  tendencies  and  qualifications,  which 
must  be  exhibited  by  the  mass.    Harmony  between  external 
power  and  internal  capability,  between  organic  and  inor- 
ganic force,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind  is 
also  implied  in  this  idea  of  Absolute  civilization.    A  condi- 
tion of  things  that  has  been  predicted  by  prophets,  idealy 
realized  by   poets,   and   conceived,   then    traced   in  its 
development  by  philosophers.    Far  in  the  dim  vista  of  the 
retreating  ages  of  antiquity,  when  yet  tliis  earth  was  young  ; 
we  see,  in  shadowy  outline,  catastrophes,  transcending  all 
power  of  description,  that  constituted  the  daily,  the  hourly  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  decreasing  in  force  and  frequency  as  the 
eternal  ages,  rolled  till,  like  the  prophet  of  a  coming  peace, 
the  first  small  cell,  the  germ  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
appeared.    Its  existence  was  already  the  proof  that  the  most 
violent  throes  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  state  of 
inorganic  being,  had  somewhat  lessened  in  their  violence. 
No  longer  could  the  globe  be  in  an  ignited  state — some 
cessation  of  the  volcanic  forco  that  did  continually  disturb 
the  land,  some  cooling  of  the  ocean,  hitherto  at  boiling  tem- 
perature, would  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  young  and 
fragile   stranger   might    continue    undestroyed.  Thence 
onward  ;  as  the  newly  created  organic  world  advanced,  so 
has  the  inorganic,  and  ever  in  a  progress  towards  Harmony. 
Life  every  v^diere  prophesying  a  future,  which  should  be  better 
than  its  ])resent :  till  placed  at  last  on  a  prepared  theatre  of 
being,  man  ;  with  his  most  delicate  bodily  and  mental  organi- 
zation, came  to  take  a  part  in  this  general  progression,  to 
conceive  its  meaning,  and  by  the  aid  of  intellect  and  reli- 
gion, to  urge,  yet  more  than  any  other  single  agent,  the 
rapidity  of  the  general  progress.    In  the  laileidoscopic  play 
of  characters  which  present  themselves  in  such  a  delineation, 
one  chief  principle  on  which  they  may  all  be  classified  is  to 
l)c  kept  in  view.    Th:  attainment  of  harmony  or  harmonious 
promise,  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  the  distant  fruition  of 
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universal  hope,  but  the  measure  whereby  we  may  e^^t^rlmte 
individual  performances. 

To  be,  necessitates  a  certain  positive  adaptation  between 
the  being  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  exists.  To 
increase  being,  requires  a  corresponding  multiplication  of 
harmonious  relations.  Wherever  such  a  multiplication  has 
been  effected  by  the  energies  of  a  particular  people,  there 
the  evidence  of  advance  becomes  conclusive.  So  that  when 
a  Chinese  people,  in  virtue  of  their  agricultural  and  generally 
industrial  energy,  enable  millions  to  live ;  where  a  nomadic, 
hunting  or  fishing  population  would  have  been  counted  by 
thousands  only,  we  see  producod  an  harmonious  condition 
between  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  a  wonder- 
ful density  of  population  which  at  first  did  not  exist.  Hence 
we  deem  such  agriculture  an  individual  advance,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  valued  till  it  assume  its  place  in 
the  general  experience  of  humanity. 

But  man  not  only  lives — he  desires,  thinks  and  feels.  All 
that  produces  an  harmonious  '  elationship  between  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  the  objects  on  which  they 
operate,  or  the  subjects  that  are  necessarily  associated  with 
them  is  also  an  advance.  Canoes,  junks,  ships,  roads  and 
canals,  the  use  of  the  horse,  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
are  all  several  advances  in  this  direction  ;  each  tending  to 
satisfy  some  w^ant  naturally  belonging  to  man  ;  in  other 
words,  to  make  external  nature  harmoniously  obedient  to  the 
requirements  of  the  human  being.  Again,  these  faculties 
require  other  than  physical  harmonies  for  their  healthy 
action  :  harmonies  to  be  sought  in  the  social  habits  and 
influences  to  which  they  may  be  subj.ect,  and  those  higher 
esthetic  qualities  of  external  nature  which,  appealing  to  the 
imaginative  and  poetical  nature  of  man,  is  the  principal 
element  of  his  success.  Moral  and  social  institutions  and 
laws,  with  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
mark  by  their  degree  of  approximation  to  the  highest  stsni- 
dsrd,  the  relative  civilization  of  the  people  exhibiting  them. 
Lastly,  the  crowning  characteristic  of  Religion  calls  for  its 
equivalent,  and  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  its  faith,  so  is 
its  ever  desired  future  filled  with  harmonies,  its  grand 
ultimatum  resting  in  the  time,  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  war."  Thus,  that  which  wjb  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
civilization  are  steps  by  which  we  lift  ourselves  continually 
into  higher  conditions  than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Savages,  Barbarians,  and  the  so-called  civilized  and  illumina- 
ted nations  being  only  examples  of  those  i)rogressive  states. 
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which  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  race  to  pass  ;  a  progress  which 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  general  advance  of  external 
nature  in  the  same  direction. 

If  then  it  be  possible,  by  extending  our  view  over  the 
vhole  domain  of  history,  aided  by  the  light  which  the 
cultivation  of  physical  science,  archseology  and  philosophy 
has  produced,  to  trace  a  march  of  mankind  through  a  pro- 
gressive succession  of  conditions,  under  the  operation  of  a 
divinely  instituted  natural  law;  to  that  operation  must  we 
look,  for  the  origin  of  this  mutable  career.  Extending  from 
the  seats  of  their  primeval  abodes,  mankind  would  soon 
present  the  phenomena  of  variously  endowed  pe(^ples'  sulFer- 
ing,  the  action  of  as  variously  characterized  external  condi- 
tions In  some  of  these  cases,  where  tlTe  endowment  was 
inferior,  and  the  influences  bearing  thereon  unfavourable, 
the  w^hole  race,  so  exposed,  would  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  In  others,  aptitude,  in 
conjunction  with  guiding  motives  from  wiihout,  would  lead 
to  the  special  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  producing  an 
eminently  practical  peoy:)le.  Differently  constituted  men, 
capable  of  receiving  a  higher  cultivation  than  this,  also  under 
the  influence  of  appropriate  conditions,  would  develop  the 
high  internal  esthetic  life,  that  looks  beyond  mere  use,  as 
that  term  is  applied  in  ordinary  life  and  sees  another,  higher 
and  more  beautiful  meaning  in  all  things.  Lastly,  in  some  few- 
selected  peoples,  the  spark  of  religious  feeling  has  been 
specially  awakened,  and  truth  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  error,light  amid>t  general  darkness  and  confusion, 
also  in  accordance  with  the  influence  of  particular  external 
conditions ;  by  which  term  is  not  meant,  especially  in  this 
place,  physical  conditions  exclusively,  but  also  all  those 
moral,  esthetic  and  religious  influences  which  are  external 
to  the  individual,  the  action  of  mind  on  mind  and  feeling  on 
feeling. 

While  all  these  sources  of  future  power  remained  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  no  great  or  permanent  result,  markedly 
beneficial  to  the  whole  race,  could  happen  Not  till  migra- 
tions, wars  or  commerce,  some  of  which  weue  the  direct  result 
of  operations  in  physical  nature, had  brought  into  contact  these 
many  tendencies,  is  any  result  of  importance  achieved.  These 
obscure  beginnings  of  the  march  of  civilization  in  so  many 
places,  sufhciently  accounts  for  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  lime 
when  this -ujarch  first  made  itself  manifest.  Its  first  springs 
are  wide  apart,  their  numerous  small  streams  in  various 
channels  flow  on,  accumulating  as  they  flow,  and  ultimately 
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collect  in  those  great  favoured  l)asiiis,  the  homes  of  the 
ancient  civilizations.  We  cannot  trace  the  tributari-is  of 
these  collections  of  human  experience  far  up  to  their  sources' 
for  long  must  the  human  mind  have  worked  within  itself, 
elaborating  its  powers  ere  such  external  signs  of  the  labour 
would  be  given,  as  would  serve  for  guiding  signs  to  late 
prosperity.  Hence  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine  how 
much  the  unknown  Finn,  working  with  his  elk  horn-pick-axe, 
and  devoting  his  obscure  life  to  the  elimination  of  metals  from 
their  ores,  far  away  on  the  Altaic  mouutaiiis,  contributed  to 
the  subsequent  superiority  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  specify  all  the  stores  they  drew 
from  their  affilliated  sanscrit-speaking  races  of  high  India. 
Yet  their  language,  mythology  and  poetry,  give  us  proofs 
that  much  more  than  that  we  see  has  been  (ierived  from  an 
older  and  more  imperfect  civilization  than  theirs.  We  may 
not  reckon  up  the  whole  amount  they  owe  to  Cuthite  races  of 
Arabia,  Semitic  tribes  of'the  basins  of  Tigris  and  Eu[)hrates, 
nay,  to  the  pure  Negro  race,  itself,  once  the  inhabitant  of 
sou7e  of  these  regions,  and  leaving  his  traces  behind  him  in 
tile  physical  and  mental  character  of  their  inhabitants  ;  but 
sufficient  remains  to  tell  us  that  the  dwbt  is  great.  In  places 
constituting  the  high  roads  of  nations,  or  where  different 
races  came  forcibly  into  collision,  as  along  the  edges  of  the 
streams  of  population  that  have  passed  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  world,  wherever  men  of  varying  habit  and  expe- 
rience of  nature  met,  there  was  struck  out  a  spark  of  pro- 
gress, a  f'rst  faint  step  toward  the  universal  unity.  Thus 
Egypt,  lying  at  the  gate  of  Africa,  received  the  strangers 
that  from  the  South  of  A'iiu,  the  North  and  East  cause 
pouring  on,  each  enriching  the  dark  land  of  the  Nile  witli 
some  new  idea,  or  mode  of  viewing  and  using  nature,  till  tlie 
somure,  though  grand  lone  of. the  national  mind  was  at  last 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  elements  that  had  risen  in<o 
half  formed  life^  in  far  di-^tant  and  widely  separated  regions. 
So  have  all  the  so-called  civilizations  been  built  u]).  liittle  by 
little  has  infiltraled  to  the  vast  reeepmcles,  and  no  one  has 
marked  the  insignificant  sources  of  so  much  physical  and 
mental  wealth. 

Wherever  tlieu  we  find  a  race  of  men,  susceptible  of  any 
of  the  higher  influences  of  n  iture,  exposed  to  them  iiinicr 
favourable  circumsta!»ceSj  tht-re  we  may  look  for  a  ])artial 
indigenous  advance.  How  n  any  of  such  n.ay  liave  arisen  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  no  living  Ijistmy  tells;  but  lliere 
are  remains  of  ancient  natioiv?,  attesting  partial  civili/aiiou;?, 
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back  in  the  dim  ages  of  hoar  antiquity,  scattered  all  over  the 
world  from  the  now  impenetrable  forests  of  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  confines 
of  China.  But  when  these  arose,  the  predominating  races  of 
men  were  still  savage  Oyer  and  over  again  would  the 
primeval  history  of  the  earth  exhibit  the  growth,  extinguish- 
ing and  reproduction  of  these  partial  attempts  to  realize 
man's  noblest  destiny.  Attempts  crushed  or  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  influK  of  an  overwhelming  weight  of 
untutored  barbarism.  Yet,  may  we  not  deplore  their  loss — 
for  if,  as  we  are  bound  to  admit,  the  true  advance  is  the  work 
of  all,  not  of  one,  these  arrests  were  necessary  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  that  knowledge  which,  pent  otherwise  in  two 
narrow  a  sphere,  would  soon  be  altogether  incapable  of 
further  growth,  and  nearly  useless  for  the  grand  aim  of  all 
acquirements — the  eleyation  in  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  entire  human  family.  The  destructions  of  such 
civilizations  haye  in  many  cases  been  ultimately  attended 
with  the  best  results,  in  furnishing  the  barbarian  spoilers 
with  a  start  to  commence  the  great  journey  themselves ; 
indiyiduai  advantage  becoming  merged  in  the  general  good  j 
the  great  necessity  that  reigns  throughout  all  being.  It  shows 
too  that  no  isolated  advance  far  beyond  the  general  condition, 
can  be  safe ;  gives  us  motives  for  improving  those  that  are 
beneath  ns,  as  much  as  may  be  possible,  up  to  our  own  con- 
dition, and  teaches  us  that  true  civilization  is  the  expression 
of  union,  not  disunion,  a  silvery  strain  of  music,  whose 
harmonious  chords  must  vibrate  through  the  universe. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  progress  now  attempted 
to  be  sketched,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  those  leading 
impulses  which  rnark  the  diff'ering  conditions  of  society,  as 
our  guiding  clue  :  not  that  the  influence  of  each  is  unaccom- 
panied by  the  manifestation  of  the  others,  but  because,  in 
various  epochs  of  human  history  certain  desires, 
feelings  or  faculties,  have  given  the  tone  to  public 
feeling,  and  through  their  universal  action  become 
the  prime  agents  in  the  preparation  of  men  for  succeeding 
conditions.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  any  well  marked 
boundary  defines  the  limit  of  any  of  the  periods  which  we 
shall,  for  our  convenience,  separate  from  each  other  ;  but 
consider  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  oppositos  and  contrasts  melt 
at  last  into  each  other,  in  such  an  imperceptible  manner, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends,  and  the 
other  begins.  We  proi)ose  then  to  classify  the  various  forms 
under  which  relative  civilizations  present  themselves  in  four 
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groups,  without  special  reference  to  the  time  in  which  each  of 
them  occurred,  but  selecting  those  examples  of  the  principle  of 
any  particular  group  that  may  appear  its  fit  illustration.  This 
is  more  especiallynecessary,  since  it  is  not  pretended  that  over 
the  whole  domain  of  humanity,  a  constant  and  unbroken 
advance  is  to  be  perceived,  but  on  the  contrary  the  clue  has 
to  be  taken  up  frequently  in  widely  separated  regions,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  permanency  of  human  nature,  similpr 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  human  history,  at  very 
distant  epochs  of  lime.  The  same  variation  is  manifest  in 
the  physical  world,  where  occasionally  once  fertile  healthy 
tracts  of  land  are  converted  into  sandy  deserts  or  miasmatic 
swamps,  and  have  to  commence  again  the  struggle  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  high  order  of  organic  life  ;  without,  however, 
by  such  partial  drawbarl^s,  taking  from  the  whole  earth  its 
reputation  of  fertility  and  wholesomeness. 

Before  treating  of  the  advance  of  intellectual  and  moral 
life,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  beneath  it  all,  there  is  a 
substratum  of  animalism,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
character:  and  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  under 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  circumstances,  men  were  and  are 
to  found  with  characteristics  of  scarcely  any  higher  descrip- 
tion than  thosg  of  pure  anamalism  ;  requiring  some  extraor- 
dinary stimulus  from  without,  to  awaken  in  them  that 
intellectual  spark  which  has  burnt  to  so  bright  a  flame,  in 
some  of  their  more  favoured  bretheren. 

From  this  point  we  proceed  to  separate  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made,  as  it  is,  and  has  been  primarily 
distinguished.  1st.  By  the  activity  of  the  Perceptive  Intellect, 
under  the  stimulus  of  animal  desires  and  wants.  Sndl}^  By 
the  influence  of  Idealism.  3rdly  By  the  operation  of  a 
special  inherent  energy,  a  practical  will ;  and  lastly,  by  that 
of  the  spirit  of  material  accumulation.  1st.  Group.  All  that 
we  know  cf  the  history  of  those  unfortunate  races  of  men, 
marked  by  a  nearly  pure  animalism,  points  to  the  fact,  that 
this  has  not  been  their  constant  condition.  Whether  we 
take  as  examples  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon,  and  a  few  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  some  of  the  more 
debase  1  tribes,  living  in  the  habitable  lands,  nearest  to  either 
pole,  we  see  in  their  conditions  causes  at  work,  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  present  degradation,  while  most,  if  not  all, 
show  by  the  possession  of  some  arts,  an  incontentestible 
claim  to  an  ancestry  that  once  stood  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  majority  of  the  human  species.  Leaving  these  races 
therefore,  which  fortunately  are  very  few  in  number.    We  see 
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in  the  lowest  normal  development  of  the  human  character  a 
peculiar  activity  of  those  faculties  of  ihe  mind,  that  have  for 
their  object  the  perception  of  surrounding  phenomena, 
especially  those  that  bear  wiih  any  degree  of  force  on  the 
immediate  well-being  of  the  individual. 

This  activity  it  will  he  perceived,  is  in  direct  relationship 
with  the  necessities  of  such  a  condition  of  man.  Depending 
mainly  on  liis  knowledge  of  certain  appearances,  and  his 
address  in  using  such  knowledge,  is  the  preservation  of  his 
existence.  Hunting,  fishing,  incipienlly  agricultural  and 
pastoral  races  become  intimately  acquainted  with  those 
natural  phenomena  that  bear  on  their  respective  pursuits,  and 
the  prosecution  of  that  rude  warfare  that  seems  also  their 
uatural  condition.  1'hus,  observations  of  ihe  habits  of 
animals,  the  form  of  plants,  the  mode  of  exploring  forests, 
the  periodicity  of  many  general  phenomena,  the  aspect  (1  the 
clouds,  the  force  and  elfects  of  certain  winds,  were  very  early 
indeed  in  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  which  also  soon 
evinced  the  struggling  germs  of  a  higher  life,  in  the  small 
exercise  of  ideality  ;  afforded  by  the  rude  adaptations,  con- 
trived lo  meet  the  requirements  of  daily  recurring  exigencies. 
To  this  class  belong  the  ancient  Finns  ;  inhabiting  the  great 
northern  chain  of  Asia  (the  result  of  mixture  between  the 
more  northerly  Mongol  and  the  great  Caucasian  stock,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent),  whose  small  stature  and  burrowing 
habits,  have  well  earned  for  them  the  title  of  gold  finding 
ants  and  Troglodytes,  and  whose  rude  bone  and  horn  tools 
are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  caves  which  were  at  once 
their  homes  and  workshops.  To  the  habits  of  that  early 
poi)ulation,  indicated  by  these  tools,  is  due  some  of  the  first 
acquirements  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy— arts  which  their  de- 
scendants honour  at  the  present  day,  and  which  were  doubtless 
imparted  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  nobler  races  affiliated  with 
them.  Also  here  we  find  the  place  of  the  purer 
Negro  races  of  Africa  the  abv^rigines  of  America,  (in-u  any 
striking  respects,  allied  to  the  Finn  in  character  and  custom, 
as  welf  as  descent),  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  those  old  races  that  once  were  indigenous  in  Ku- 
rope,whoseVudepotterv,  Hint  knives,  and  fossil  bones,  underlie 
the  remains  of  the  extinct  Rhinoceros  and  Ilyaina  in  the 
limestone  caves  of  the  South  of  England.  While  such  rude 
attempts  at  i)lacing  themselves  n  ore  in  harmony  with  sur- 
round'ing  circumstances,  as  the  simple  arts  savage  liie  is 
capable  of,  are  common  to  the  whole— some  of  these  tribes 
stand  forth  as  a  connecting  link,  with  the  next  higher  condi- 
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tion  more  especially  ;  and  give  us  promise,  in  the  superior 
cultivation  of  the  aits  which  thev  evince,  or  in  attempts  at 
preserving  ap{)arently  important  ideas,  (such  asrude  represen- 
tations of  battles  or  hunts  on  prepared  skins),  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capabilit}'  of  progress  which  in  some  cases  almost 
necessitates  their  removal  to  the  second  group.  Moreover, 
in  all  the  races  properly  coming  under  this  first  division,  we 
find  the  religious  element  of  their  character  in  a  state  of 
embryotic  imperfection  ;  or  in  a  condition  jubt  immediately 
in  advance  of  this.  Shamanism  or  Fetishism,  are  the  names 
of  that  species  of  jugglery,  which,  on  the  shores  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  forests  of  America  ; 
and  everywhere,  with  its  typical  sacred  drum,  and  its  extatic 
frenzies,  is  more  or  less  a  substitute  for  the  proper  satisfac- 
tion of  that  craving  after  the  infinite,  felt  by  all  men  in  every 
condition  of  life.  The  poor  savage,  trembling  in  the  presence 
of  the  mighty  and  destructive  phenomena  of  nature,  but 
guided  by  a  dim  internal  consciousness  of  a  life  and  intelli- 
genoe  external  to  himself,  believes  that  this  external 
impenetrable  life  manifests  itself  in  these  phenomena  ;  the 
characters  of  which,  as  they  appear  in  his  experience,  are 
hence  made  the  characters'of  the  intelligent  force  he  recog- 
nizes behind  them  ;  and,  endeavouring  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
such  force  more  entirely,  he  proceeds,  according  to  his 
capabilities,  to  personify  the  elements,  and  people  the  woods 
and  streams,  rocks,  mountains  and  caves,  tlie  air  and  sea, 
with  invisible  beings  partaking  to  a  very  great  extent  of  his 
own  nature  ;  but  gifted  with  powers  transcending  his, 
especially  for  evil.  For  as  yet,  the  evil,  the  inharmonious, 
the  undeveloped,  prevail  in  his  own  nature  ;  and  the  mightiest 
of  the  phenot))ena  that  strike  his  attention  are,  must  be,  of  a 
destructive  character.  He  has  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  every -day-occurring  good  and  harmony  that  alone  enables 
him  to  live  ;  but,  as  is  too  much  the  custom  siill,  concentrates 
his  attention  on  the  interruptions  which  the  prevailing 
harmony  encounters  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  and  propagate 
itsell.  The  light,  the  general  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  fertility 
of  the  earth,  the  propitious  rain,  good  dailv  proffered  for  his 
acceptance,  are  nothing  thought  of;  but 'the  hurricane,  the 
thunderstorm,  the  avalanche  or  earthquake,  are  things  to  be 
remembered,  and  all  on  account  of  the  pain,  the  evil  they 
have  produced.  Hence  may  we  see  the  cause  of  one  general 
trait  HI  the  religion  typical  of  this  group,  which  is  the 
superiority  of  the  principle  or  principles  of  evil  over  those 
^4/^1?  i  ^"^1  ^^^^  corresponding  importance  which  is  hence 
attached  to  their  worship  and  propitiation. 


The  natiiral  pnest  of  siirh  a  religion  is  the  magician  or 
juggler  ;  one  who  has  studied,  with  a  little  more  care  or  a 
little  bolder  intelligence,  the  phenomena  of  nature  than  the 
rest ;  and  so  claims  to  be  their  guide  in  every  undertaking  of 
life,  under  the  varying  titles  of  Shamans,  Angekoks,  Medicine 
men  or  Obi,  according  as  they  are  found  among  the  nations 
ol  Northern  Asia,  the  Esquimaux,  North  American,  Indians 
or  African  Negroes,  Thus  rudely  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  nature  worship,  which  in  after  times,  and  in  varying 
circumstances  and  disguises,  became  the  soul  of  the  mytholo- 
gies of  the  most  ancient  nations.  Still,  in  the  Nymphs  and 
Satyrs,  Naids  and  Dryads  of  the  Greek,  the  household  Lares 
of  tlie  Romans  and  the  Elfs,  Brownies,  Pixies  and  Fairies  of 
the  Goth  an  I  Scandinavian,  recognize  tlie  creations  of  the 
primitive  savage,  treading  his  native  forests  in  the  superstitious 
tear  of  those  supernatural  beings  with  whom  his  immagina- 
tion  had  peopled  their  shades. 

Thus  in  a  variety  of  ways  was  primeval  man  led,  nay  forced, 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  the  more  apparent 
qualities  of  nature  ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  disadvantages 
of  position  must  have  ojierated  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
exertion  in  this  direction.  Then  were  tools  first  produced, 
in  many  cases  suggested  by  the  shape  of  substances  already 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Then  were  the  first  huts  and 
tents  erected  under  the  necessities  which  a  rigorous  climate 
would  produce  in  the  experience  of  wanders  from  a  genial 
place  of  abode  ;  then  did  man  first  attempt,  by  the  simplest 
delineation  of  ohjects,  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  tale  of  some 
of  his  own  experiences.  From  this  condition  of  hut-building 
metal  working,  picture-writing  savages,  as  from  a  broad 
foundation,  rises  gradually,  step  by  step,  the  whole  of 
that  grand  pyramid  of  science,  art  and  ethics,  which  is  in  so 
advanced  a  state  at  the  present  day  ;  but  whose  towering 
summit,  it  will  yet  take,  perhaps  uncounted  ages,  and  cer- 
tainly far  other  hands  than  ours  to  complete.  The  hut- 
building  has  in  the  mean  time  produced  its  palaces ;  the 
metal  working  has  brought  forth  the  steam  engine,  and  the 
picture  writing  has  developed  itself  into  the  source  of  the 
mightiest  moral  power  the  world  ever  saw,  the  power  of  the 
press.  But  when  we  contemplate  these,  the  results  of  our 
general  advance  and  its  crowing  fruits,  we  cannot,  in  justice, 
forget  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure  debts,  due  to  continual 
and  consequetive  improvements  from  age  to  ige,  improve- 
ments, to  the  merit  of  which,  we  can  have  no  claim.  We 
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cannot,  in  jusiict-,  but  remember  the  founder  of  this  long  line 
of  herculean  labours  and  brilliant  succfsses,  and,  naked, 
trembling  savage  though  he  be,  stretch  forth  our  hands 
towards  him,  across  the  intervening  ages,  and  claim  him  as 
our  kindred  man. 

(To  be  Continued.J 


GOSSIP:  LITERARY  AliTISTIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC 


{From  our  English  Correspondent.) 

Among  the  new  books  are  "  Essays  and  Addresses"  by  Sir 
John  W.  Herschel : — "  Travels  and  Discoveries"  in  Africa 
by  Dr  Barth  : — "A  Critical  History  of  the  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage of  Ancient  Greece"  by  Col.  Mure : — "  Calen- 
dar of  English  Stale  Papers'  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Everett  Green  ;■— "  The  Franks  from  their  first  appear- 
ance in  History  to  tlie  death  of  Pepin"  by  Dr.  Perry  :  — The 
life  of  Sir  John  FalstafF."  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  with  an 
authentic  Biography  by  Brough  : —  "  Lives  of  Distinguished 
Scientific  men  by  Francois  Arago ' : —  Egypt's  Place  in  uni- 
versal History"  by  Bunsen  : — and  a  new  Translation  of  the 
Bible  by  the  same  distinguished  Philologist.  Dr.  Livingston's 
Adventures,  Discoveries  &c.  &c.  are  promised  in  November. 
I  see  the  Geographical  Institute  of  France  has  presented  its 
Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  L. 

A  young  German  philologist  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
M  S.  of  the  first  ten  books  of  Livy,  in  the  library  of  the 
church  of  La  Badia,  in  Florence,  which  dates  most  jjrobably 
from  the  ninth  century.  An  occasional  correspondent"  in 
the  Dumfries  Courier  says  that"  Sir  E.  B  Lytton  draws  ^£100 
per  month  for  the  story  he  is  now  writing  in  Blackwood. 
There  are  some  curious  statistics  relative  to  the  sale  of  British 
Literature  in  the  United  States.  In  five  years,  there  have 
been  sold  80,000  vols,  of  the  8  vol.  Edition  of  the  Modern 
British  Essayists"  ;  of  Macaulay's  Miscellanies,  in  3  vols,  12 
rao.  60,000  vols  ;  of  Miss  Aguilar's  writings,  100,000  vols,  in 
two  years ;  of  Alexander  Smith's  poems,  in  a  few  months 
10,000  ;  the  sale  of  Thackeray's  works  has  been  quadruple 
that  of  England,  and  Dickon's  works  count  by  millions  of 
vols.  Bulwer's  work  sold  to  the  number  of  170,000  :  Alison's 
Europe,"  25,000  ;  and  "  Jane  Eyre,"  80,000. 

Another  volume  of  poems  has  just  been  published  by 
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Alexander  Smith  uiuler  the  title  of  "  City  Poems  of  course, 
opinion  varies.  The  ^'  Athenaeum"  in  most  bilious  mood 
denounces  him  as  a  plagiarist,  and  by  no  means  homcEopa- 
thically  so.  1  forbear  to  send  you  a  quotation  from  that 
trenchant  critic,  lest  you  should  be  conscious  of  an  unplea- 
sant sensation  of  "blue-pill  woe  to  the  man  who  "  sports' 
an  imagination  !  the  Athenaium  being  innocent  of  such 
a  tiling  does  not  approve  of  any  body  else  having  it.  Hinc 
ira"  !  Other  journals  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  Mr.  S's 
poetic  effoits,  and  m/ilgreh\s  faults  and  the  Athenaeum's  bile, 
he  will  count  his  ''eaders  by  thousands. 

Baron  Macaulayhas  given  up  the  idea  of  continuing  his 
history  of  England  further  than  the  end  of  Queen  Aime's 
reign.  Palmerston  is  on  all  sides  warmly  eulogized  for  this 
act  of  homage  to  literature  in  recommending  Macaulay  for  a 
peerage.  Her  Majesty's  acquiescence  will  contrast  favour- 
ably with  the  doings  of  George  4th  in  this  particular,  who 
thought  he  had  done  wonders  in  making  Waller  Scott  a 
baronet. 

Among  the  good  things  coniing  in  tiie  shape  of  rare  and 
costly  books,  will  be  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Edgar  A.  Foe,  illustrated  by  the  best  English  and  American 
artists. 

Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co,  are  now  issuing  the  150th 
thousand  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Dred". 

The  "  London  Journal,"  whose  sale  is  400,000  a  week,  has 
been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ingram  and  McMurray  for  £'27,000 
and  an  annunity  of  £700.  I'he  "  Family  Herald"  also  changes 
hands  for  a  large  sum  :  and  a  new  ilkistrated  paper  on  a  large 
scale  is  spoken  of. 

Mrs.  Johnstone,  for  many  years  Editor  of  "  Tait's  Maga- 
zine," and  authoress  of  "Meg  Dod's  Cookery  book"  and  other 
works,  is  just  dead.  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  now 
in  the  libraries  is  tlie  life  of  "  George  Stephenson"  the  Rail- 
way Engineer.  It  forms  a  splendid  exemplification  of  the 
developement  and  triumph  of  genius. 

A  very  important  and  interesting  work  on  India  from  the 
pen  of  M  Vall)eyen,  a  Frenchman,  has  just  appeared.  The 
writer  is  very  friendly  lo  England  and  lier  Indian  rule  ;  and 
su(;h  is  the  engrossing  interest  caused  by  the  present  revolt 
that  11,000  copies  of  the  work  were  sold  by  the  publisher  in 
Paris  the  first  few  days  after  the  book's  appearance. 

A  discovery  of  great  Arcl)a)ological  moment  has  just  been 
made  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  Men, phis.    A  whole  library  of 
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hieratic  papy ruses  lias  been  found  by  an  Arab  ^in  the  pay  of 
the  British  Museum.  One  of  lliese  manuscripts  has  just  been 
deciphered  and  contains  a  complete  history  of  the  royal 
dynasties  which  are  registered  under  the  numbers  18  &  19*^  in 
Manetho's  Canon.  We  shall  have  most  probably  a  ccmplele 
history  of  Sesostris  and  of  the  llyksos,  or  shepheid  kings  of 
Egypt 

The  books  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Croker  are  not  to  be 
sold.     His  widow  lias  determined  to  retain  them. 

Some  of  the  "  papers"  are  asking"  wliat  would  Mr.  Croker 
have  said  if  he  had  lived  just  three  w  eeks  longer  to  have 
heard  of  Mr  Macaulay's  ele'vation  ?" 

Mr.  Smith,  bookseller,  Tain,  announces  a  discovery  in 
photographic  art,  by  which  he  is  able  to  take  liknesses  on 
card  paper,  leather,  and  other  flexible  materials.  The  pictures 
taken  on  leaiher  are  especially  excellent. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  photographic  triumphs,  are 
some  delineations,  by  the  collodion  process,  of  groups  of 
stars,  by  Professor  Bond,  of  America.  '1  he  images  are  said  to 
be  beautifully  distinct  and  symmetrical. 

The  Scottish  papers  reoort  the  death  of  Scotland's  great- 
est animal-painter,  Mr.  Shiells 

Sir.  Edwin  Landseer,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  very  ill. 
The  eminent  artist,  it  was  feared,  would  never  be  able  to 
resume  his  artistic  labours ;  his  brain  having  become  seriously 
affected,  through  loo  severe  application  to  his  studies.  His 
physicians,  liowever,  give  some  hopes  that  with  proper  rest, 
Sir.  Edwin  may  be  able  to  return  to  his  pencil. 

The  probable  restoration  to  sanity  of  Standigl,  the  cele- 
brated singer,  is  reported.  He  has  recently  bee  n  singing  in 
Vienna  in  a  private  circle  with  great  beauty  and  }  athos  and 
with  remarkable  equanimity. 

The  statue  of  Jenner,  is  to  be  placed  in  Trafalgar  Square* 
on  the  corner  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  statue  o^ 
General  Sir.  C.  J.  Napier.  ' 

The  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
the  site  of  the  National  Gallery  have  decided,  that  the  pre- 
sent site  is  the  best,  a  decision  that  will  rejoice  thousands,  to 
whom  the  removal  of  the  pictures  to  Kensington  s\o\\]d  have 
been  a  complete  and  lasting  deprivation.  Sir.  C'harles  Barry 
shews  tha*.  by  pulling  down  the  present  ng1y  building,  and 
taking  in  ground  from  St  Martin's  woikhouse,  and  the 
Barracks  in  the  rear,  room  would  be  gained  for  an  e  difice  that 
would  adorn  the  site,  and  contain  all  the  ])aintings  likely  to 
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be   bought   or  bestowe<l  for  a  huiulred  years   to  come. 

The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester  continues  to 
be  a  priLcipal  subject  of  conversation  among  artists  and 
amateurs.  The  sculpture-pieces,  though  not  numerous  are 
very  choice.  The  paintings,  however,  are  the  chief  objects 
of  attraction  :  yet  the  compleiest  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  the 
engravings  ;  in  which  the  history  of  the  engraver's  art  may  be 
traced  through  a  series  as  admirable  as  it  is  extensive.  The 
Exhibition  will  close  on  October  15th. 

The  valuable  collection  of  Geological  drawings  belonging 
to  the  late  Dr.  Mantell  has  been  presented  by  his  son  to 
Yale  College,  United  States. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Marshal  Hall  is  announced.  The  science 
of  Medicine  loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and 
successful  votaries.  Dr.  Hall's  name  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  repute  on  account  of  his  ingenious  and  elaborate 
researches  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  has  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  on  the  "  Causes  and  Phenomena  of  the  Re- 
pulsion of  water  from  the  feathers  of  water-fowl  and  the 
leaves  of  plants,"  which,  interesting  in  itself,  embodies  a  sug- 
gestion which  may  perhaps  be  turned  to  account  by  practical 
men.  Concerning  the  leaves  ot  lilies  and  of  the  lotus,  the 
Doctor  remarks  "  when  the  lotus-leaf  is  under  water  it  reflects 
"light  like  a  niirror,  so  that  the  image,  of  any  object,  if  pre- 
sented  to  it  at  a  proper  angle,  is  seen  by  tlie  spectator  as 
"  if  the  surface  were  one  of  polished  metal.  When  water  is 
"  thrown  on  the  surface  of  a  floating  leaf,  it  flows  off"  like  a 
*'  pool  of  quicksilver.  On  examining  carefully  into  the 
"  cause  of  this,  I  found  the  lotus-leaf  covered  with  short  mi- 
"  croscopic  papillae,  which  entangle  the  air,  and  establish  an 
"  air-plate  over  the  vvliole  surface,  with  which,  in  reality,  the 
"  water  never  comes  in  contact  at  all  "  The  doctor  believes 
that  the  same  phenomenon,  as  exhibited  by  water-fowl,  is 
not  due  to  the  presence  of  grease  or  oil,  but  to  the  presence 
of  an  air-plate,  so  that  the  water  never  comes  in  contact  with 
the  feathers.  The  trimming-process,  so  carefully  performed 
by  water-fowl,  is  probably  an  a])plication  of  oil  or  grease, 
with  the  object  of  sej^arating  or  dressing  the  little  fibres  of 
the  feathers  so  as  to  produce  an  arrangement  fitted  to  en- 
tangle the  air.  *'  Now,"  it  is  suggested,  "  mi«^ht  not  the 
"  manufacturers  of  waler-})roof  clothes  rake  a  hint  on  this 
point  from  tlie  economy  of  nature  ?  Could  they  manage  to 
*'  produce  a  surface  such  as  would  entangle  and  retain  a  film 
**  of  air,  no  India-rubber  varnish  would  be  required  ;  while 
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**the  texture  would  permit  the  free  transmission  of  respira- 
tion  from  the  body  which  the  present  water-proof  contri- 
"  vances  obstruct " 

Some  of  our  domestic  philosophers  are  strongly  recom- 
mending sugar  instead  of  salt  for  preserving  fish.  It  seems 
that  fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state,  and  perfectly  fresh, 
by  means  of  sugar.  Fresh  fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some 
days,  so  as  to  be  as  good  when  boiled,  as  if  just  caught.  If 
dried  and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  their  preservation,  and  they  are  much  more  nutritious 
in  this  way  than  when  salted. 

Experiments  are  now  in  progress  to  shew  that  the  sea  is 
constantly  charged  with  a  solution  of  copper.  Mr.  S.  Piesse 
caused  a  bag  of  iron  nails  to  be  hung  from  the  sides  of  steamers 
passing  between  Marseilles  and  Nice,  and  obtained  a  precipi- 
tation of  copper  on  the  iron.  He  finds  the  same  metal  in  the 
substance  of  animals  inhabiting  the  sea.  In  his  opinion  the 
beautifvd  blue  colour  of  some  portions  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  due  to  an  ammoniacal  salt  of  copper,  whilst  the  greenness 
of  other  seas  is  owing  to  the  choride  of  copper. 

October  1st  1857. 
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OUR  INSTITUTES. 

Literary^  Scienllfic  and  Medical  Society. — Since  the 
close  of  the  Session  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Museum. 

From  the  want  of  a  proper  Taxidermist  many  specimens 
have  lain  by  useless,  and  some  have  been  entirely  lost.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  very  efficient  workman  has  been  tempo- 
rarily engaged,  and  the  Zoological  Department  has  been 
materially  increased  and  rendered  more  attractive. 

Upwards  of  fifty  Specimens  of  Colonial  Birds  have  been 
mounted,  and  more  might  have  been  added  but  for  the  want 
of  proper  accommodation.  Those  that  have  been  prepared 
are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  to  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  dust,  as  the  pre.-ent  funds  will  not  meet  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  glass  cases,  by  which  alone  the  specimens 
can  be  carefully  preserved. 

Among  other  animals  that  have  been  mounted  is  a  large 
Crocodile,  the  skin  of  which  had  been  lying  in  the  Museum 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  was  a  donation  of  Mr.  Levey,  of 
this  City.  It  is  about  15  feet  long,  and  was  captured  in  one 
of  the  large  rivers  in  Natal  District.  It  is  quite  an  object 
of  attraction  to  visitors. 

A  large  snake  has  also  been  mounted,  the  Pylhon  Nata 
lensis.    There  are  some  larger  Specimens  in  the  Museum, 
but  unfitted  for  mounting. 

Mr.  William  Haw,  on  his  recent  return  from  England, 
brought  from  one  of  the  Manufactories  there,  a  series  of 
specimens  of  vegetable  fibres,  dressed  and  undressed. 
Among  them  are  specimens  of  English  Flax,  which  are 
worthy  of  inspection  by  any  one  desirous  of  turning  to  ad- 
vantage the  fibrous  yjlants  of  the  Colony.  Some  time  ago 
Dr.  Moffat,  of  the  2nd  Queens,  sent  in  from  Middle  Dri*t, 
specimens  of  the  Flax  plant  of  this  Country,  and  which  bear 
a  very  favourable  comparison  with  the  samples  of  raw  mate- 
rial from  England. 

There  are  also  samples  ol'  the  American  Aloe  in  a 
partially  prepared  state.  'i'his  should  be  of  mu(  h  in- 
terest to  the  inhabitants  of  a  coniUry  such  is  the  Crspe,  where 
the  Aloe  grow,  very  extensively. 

A  box  conti'ining  a  collection  of  Shell?<  has  been  for  so?ne 
time  expected  from  Cape  Town.  It  had  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  liayard,  (Jurator  of  the  S.  A.  Museum,  but  has  not 
^'et  come  to  hand. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE,  Graf.am's  Town,  Novmeber,  182T 
S.  Lat  33°  18'  30":  E.  Long.  2(3°  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq  , 
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— The  Observations  h  we  been  taken  at  9  30  a.in.  and  3  30  p.m 
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Page  230,  in  the  second  rule,  instead  of  multiply  the 
product  by  2  read  2  And  in  the  third  rule  instead  of  109 
read  019 
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KAFIR  IMMIGRATION. 

[No.  4.] 

Ik  an  endeavour  to  estimate  the  chances  of  success  of  any 
two  opposing  forces,  it  is  evident  that  no  element  either  of 
strength  or  weakness  on  either  side,  can  with  safety  be  over- 
looked. Thus,  in  our  attempt  to  follow  out  to  some  conclu- 
sion the  struggle  between  civilization  and  barbarism  that  is 
even  now  going  on  in  this  colony,  we  have  been  led  at  last 
to  the  consideration  of  the  means  which  we  possess  of 
strengthening  that  civilization  which  was  brought  with  us 
from  Europe.  The  question,  especially  in  its  social  aspect, 
thus  spreads  itself  out  over  the  whole  of  our  social  condition  ; 
and  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  no  impoi'tant  influence  that 
can  affect  that  condition  for  good  or  evil,  but  what  to  the 
same  extent  must  influence  theanswer  to  the  question — How 
will  the  spread  of  the  dark  races  in  this  colony  affect  it 
socially  and  morally.  Wherever  influences  are  (ound  that 
tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  society,  advance  its  standard  of 
excellence  and  purify  its  taste,  there  we  meet  with  our  only 
true  and  trustworthy  allies  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Where  circum  itances  and  influences  are  found  op- 
posed to  these  character  sties  of  a  true  civilization,  there  we 
find  our  most  powerful  e  lemies.  We  cannot  even  guess  at 
the  injury  so  large  a  poj  ulation  of  an  inferior  race  may  do 
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us,  till  we  have  summed  up  our  means  of  resistance  to  their 
iufluence ;  we  cannot  ascertain  how  to  direct  our  energies  to 
meet  the  eyil,  till  we  see  where  the  weak  places  in  our  own 
defence  lie.  It  can  never  be  safely  forgotten  that  it  is  our 
civilization  that  is  threatened  with  corruption,  and  that 
therefore  all  that  helps  us  to  maintain  this,  and  all  that  mi- 
litates against  such  maintenance,  alike  claims  our  most 
serious  regard. 

The  peculiar  physical  conditioiis  under  which  this  colony 
exists,  are  such  as  to  forbid  all  idea  that  spontaneous  civi- 
lization could  at  any  time  have  sprung  up  within  it.  Origi- 
nally not  one  of  those  physical  aids  necessary  to  such  a 
moveiiient  belonged  to  it  ;  and  the  question  now  turns  en- 
tirely on  the  chance  of  the  ability  of  the  present  inhabitants 
to  produce  for  themselves  those  favourable  ])hysical  condi- 
tions that  nature  has  denied.  By  the  advance  of  science 
one  of  the  original  difficulties  of  the  Cape  has  already 
vanished.  When  Vasco  di  Gama  first  passed  adventurously 
from  India  to  Portugal  in  an  open  boat,  round  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  that  Cape  was  then  as  now  midway  between  India, 
China,  and  Australia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Europe  on  the 
other;  and  if  the  ardour  of  the  old  navigators  of  that  time 
had  died  with  themselves,  if  commercial  desires  and  capa- 
bilities had  continued  to  lie  as  dormant  as  they  were  in  the 
preceding  age,  if  no  roving  populations  had  gone  about  the 
world  seeking  for  a  congenial  place  of  abode,  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  Austral  civilizations,  the  mere  fi'Ct  of  the 
favourable  geographical  position  of  the  Cape  would  have 
done  nothing  for  its  people,  even  supposing  they  had  been 
as  intelligent  and  energetic  as  its  master  race  to-day.  Since 
di  Gama's  time  however,  there  has  come  a  great  change 
over  the  condition  of  civilized  man  :  that  has  opened  up 
realizable  aspirations,  that  no  uto])ian  dreamer  in  the  past 
would  have  deemed  ])ossible.  Steam  power  and  Electro- 
magnetism  are  helping  us  on,  by  very  long  steps,  towards 
the  physical  conquest  of  nature;  and,  among  other  things, 
they  render  the  geographical  position  of  the  Cape  even  more 
favourable  to  civililzation  than  was  the  position  of  Greece 
and  Rome  of  old.  They  connect  us,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  with  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
while  this  advantage  undoubtedly  is  ours,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  very  agencies  that  have  helped  us  to  it,  take 
away  from  it  a  great  deal  of  its  old  im])ortince.  There  is 
now  nothing  in  such  a  geogra])hical  position  that,  as  of  old, 
can  comj>el  intercourse  with  the  distant  pco])lc  between 
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whom  it  lies.  It  is,  in  our  case,  an  advantage  that  remains 
for  us  to  use  or  neglect,  whichever  we  will.  If  we  are  to 
have  relationships  with  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
America  we  shall  have  to  seek  them.  We  shall  have  to  ask 
what  we  can  do  to  benefit  these  places,  so  that  they  also 
may  benefit  us.  In  one  word,  before  we  can  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  our  geographical  position  and  of  our  civilization, 
we  shall  have  to  seek  to  cultivate  commercial  relations  as 
largely  as  possible  with  those  countries  that  this  position  of 
ours  iirings  into  our  neighbouihood.  This  however,  can 
only  be  a  work  of  time,  and  will  demand  that  attention  be 
given  to  the  other  physical  conditions  that  affect  us.  Hence 
then,  this  favourable  geographical  position  does  not  help  us 
so  much  as  it  might,  at  the  present  time,  when  what  aid  it 
could  bring  is  so  necessary  to  our  present  condition.  We 
are  not,  as  a  people,  continually  coming  into  contact  with 
many  other  communities,  and  so  feeling  the  stimulus  which 
such  contact  invariably  gives  to  intellectual  activity.  One 
reason  for  this,  perhaps,  is  that  although  our  geographical 
position  is  good,  the  geographical  character  of  the  country 
is  just  the  opposite.  With  no  good  harbours  anywhere 
along  our  coast,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  our  position 
must  suffer  a  considerable  detraction  ;  but,  beyond  this,  not 
only  are  the  harbours  unsafe  and  incommodious,  not  only 
are  the  rivers  all  barred  in  almost  a  hopeless  manner,  but 
from  the  features  of  the  country  none  of  the  rivers  are  navi- 
gable to  any  appreciable  extent  so  as  to  serve  for  internal 
water-ways.  Ridges  of  mountains,  elevated  fiats  and  nume- 
rous valleys,  with  a  comparatively  rapid  descent  from  the 
highest  land  to  the  sea,  render  any  systems  of  internal  com- 
munication diflScult,  expensive  and  ineflBcient.  Thus  then 
our  external  means  of  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  very  defective,  and  nearly  as  bad  are  the  means  we 
possess  of  internal  transit.  Now  both  these  things  will  have 
a  most  important  bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  haVits,  aims  and  destiny  of  the  two  races  that  are 
now  face  to  face  in  this  colony.  Without  these  appliances, 
these  facilities  for  the  circulation  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
pogation  of  physical  wealth,  modern  civilization  at  first  lan- 
guishes, then  loses  its  character  for  progression  altogether, 
and  ultimately  dies.  This  must  be  the  case,  even  if  no  active 
and  positive  agency  should  act  against  it,  for,  reared  up  as  it 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  upon  physical  conquests  of  nature, 
the  product  of  an  active  intellect  stimulated  by  commercial 
desires ;  no  sooner  do  the  conditions  that  support  these  in 
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continued  activity  fail,  than  together  with  them  go^s  the 
superstmcture  they  had  raised,  and  for  whose  preservation 
their  constant  vigilance  was  necessary.  But  witli  us  not  only 
are  we  deficient  in  these  necessary  adjuncts,  but  there  is  the 
positive  agency  of  a  present  barbarism  operating  against  our 
highest  and  best  characteristics.  And  that  portion  of 
our  civilization,  which  is  not  due  to  this  mere  activity  of  ^he 
intellect,  but  which  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  reli- 
gion which  has  become  to  a  certain  extent  infused  into  our 
social  life,  is  no  less  interested  than  the  other  in  bringing 
men  closely  into  contact,  and  so  as  we  have  already  shown, 
producing  a  standard  of  morality  in  society,  which  is  as  it 
were  its  starting  point  for  all  its  subsequent  endeavours  to 
improve. 

This  moral  standard  is  not  alone  maintained  by  word-teach 
ing,  not  principally  perhaps  by  word-teaching,  but  chiefly  by 
the  silent  influence  of  public  opinion,  branding  those  with  in- 
famy who  dare  to  ignore  its  demands.    But  we  have  already 
shown  that  public  opinion  can  only  exist  in  a  society  where 
men  are  often  in  contact,  and  that  a  scattered  population, 
over  whom  the  year  rolls  round  monotonously,  and  as  day 
succeeds  day  the  same  quiet  and  uninterrupted  round  of 
domesticities  form  the  most  exciting  of  their  experiences, 
can  be  said  to  have  no  public  opinion  ;  certainly  none  effec- 
tive as  a  moral  agent  for  the  suppression,  in  the  bud,  of 
vicious  propensities.     Flencc  then,  here  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  we  have  to  surmount :   we  have  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  land  that  we  reside  in,  by  our  enter- 
prize,  skill  and  indiistr}-  ;  and  hence  the  powerful  motive 
that  should  urge  us  on  to  the  work  is,  that  oiu"  very  existence 
as  a  civilized  people,  de])ends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
conquest  of  those  physical  disabilities  that  at  the  present 
time  oppose  themselves  to  extensive  and  safe  means  of  ex- 
ternal communication  and  commodious  ones  for  internal  tran- 
sit.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  this 
improvement  and   extension   of  our  harbours  and  roads, 
were  we  not  pressed  ripon  by  so  heavy  a  weight  of  barbaric 
ignorance  and  inca])ability,  the  pressure  which  is  actually 
at  work  gives  to  these  undertakings  altogether  a  new  and 
higlier  importance,  since  they  become  one  necessary  method 
of  obtaining  relief.    It  becomes  then  one  form,  in  which 
the  responsil)iliti(  s  we  have  assumed  with  regard  to  the 
Kafir,  express  themselves-    Every  reasonable  exertion  to 
extend  to  the  w  hole /jolony,  the  bene  fits  of  good  roads,  is 
thus  marked  out  as  one  of  our  unmistakeable  duties. 


There  are  however,  other  physical  helps  to  civilizatioii  be 
sides  those  of  geographical  position  and  character,  which, 
although  they  may  n  )t  have  the  same  universal  influence, 
yet,  so  far  as  the  whole  character  of  modern  civilization 
goes,  must  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  a  people 
situated  as  we  are.    Geological  features,  and  mineralogical 
products  have  the  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  determining 
the  nature  of  a  nation's  industry  ;  and  thus  may  either  help 
or  retard  its  advancement  in  civilization.     Since  Geology 
has  become  a  science,  it  has  been  seen  with  wonder  that, 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  England,  every  principal  va- 
riety of  geological  formation  is  to  be  found  :   from  the 
weather-worn  granitic  districts  of  Scotland,  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  to  the  recent  superficial  deposits  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.    Within  this  little  space  what  a  variety  of 
scenery,  what  a  varying  adaptability  to  diff'erent  uses  is  ex- 
hibited !  From  the  barren  but  metalliferous  Cornwall,  to  the 
gieen  orchards  of  Devonshire,  and  away  over  the  plain  of 
Salisbury  to  the  gently  swelling,  treeless  chalk  downs  of 
Sussex,  no  two  places  present  similar  influences  and  occupa- 
tions for  the  inhabitants.  In  one  place  the  English  labourer 
is  a  miner,  in  another  a  horticulturist,  now  a  herdsman  and 
dairyman,  and  anon  a  shepherd  ;   and  all  this  variety  is 
mainly  due  to  the  variety  of  geological  character  of  the  rocks 
that  underlie  his  fields,  and  that  give  their  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy to  the  landscape.   Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  influence  on  an  adfancing  human  career^  which  su-ch 
variety  of  occupation  and  experience  must  have.    To  such 
variety  must  undoubtedly  belong  the  credit  of  helping  on 
with  great  efl'ect  the  march  of  society  in  England;  while  the 
opposite  effect  is  no  less  clear  in  countries  that  have  a  geolo- 
gical structure  the  opposite  of  this.    Russia  is  an  example  : 
almost  her  whole  superfice  is  divided  between  only  four 
geological  formations,  one  of  which,  the  Devonian  or  old  red 
sandstone,  extends  without  a  break  over  a  space  larger  than 
the  British  Isles.    Monotonous  in  Us  scenery  and  restricted 
in  its  production,  the  inhabitants  also  present  just  as  equiva- 
lent dead  level  in  their  mental  character. 

The  geology  of  this  colony  is  however,  of  neither  of  these 
descriptions;  for  while  we  cannot  boast  of  the  variety  that 
distinguishes  England  ;  while  Mr.  Bain's  geological  map 
shows  that  the  very  rocks  that  form  so  much  of  the  surface 
of  Russia,  the  Devonian,  are  largely  distributed  with  us 
also  :  yet  that  disturbing  action  which  throws  originally  level 
rocks  into  hills  and  mountains,  breaks  up  the  overlying  de- 
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posits  and  allows  the  underlying  to  come  to  the  surface,  and 
which  has  not  acted  in  Russia,  comes  in  this  colony  to  our 
aid  and  helps  us  to  a  greater  variety  of  geological  effects 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Still  our  range  here  is 
after  all,  for  all  practical  purposes  rather  limited.  And  the 
extensive  development  of  shales  and  sandstones,  whetherDe- 
vonian  or  carboniferous,  cannot  be  considered  a  very  fa- 
vourable condition.  Certain  it  is  that  but  little  variety  of  oc- 
cupation is  promised  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  from 
its  geological  character ,  and  this  want  will  have  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  supplemented  by  other  influences  that  we  must 
all  the  more  energetically  seek.  This  is  seen  yet  more  when 
we  inquire  what  kind  of  mineral  wealth  is  promised  from  the 
character  of  the  colonial  geology.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  as 
yet  to  predict  the  total  absence  of  metallic  ores  in  quantities 
that  would  warrant  their  being  worked  ;  but  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  little  copper  that  can  be  obtained  from  Namaqua- 
land,  theie  is  no  known  place  in  the  entire  colony  where 
such  workable  quantities  of  ores  exist.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  Coal ;  for  while  certain  rocks  here  in  the 
Eastern  Province  have  been  called  carboniferous,  there  is  no 
very  clear  proof  that  they  do  not  belong  to  an  upper  portion 
of  the  Devonian,  or  if  not,  that  they  are  anything  else  but  the 
lowest  of  the  carboniferous  series  ;  and  so  below  all  those 
deposits  of  coal  which  make  so  rich  in  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical wealth  the  old  countries  of  Europe  :  hitherto,  at  all 
events  no  true  coal  has  been  found,  and  there  does  not  seem 
any  reasonable  chance  that  it  will  be  discovered.  Whatever 
influence  therefore  great  mineral  riches  in  a  country  may  have 
on  the  development  ofthe  social  system  amongitsinhabitants, 
we  must  contrive  to  do  without  it :  most  certainly,  the  enei'gy 
and  intelligence  that  such  riches  would  foster  will  not  find 
any  support  from  them  in  the  struggle  that  we  are  considering. 
The  Colony  is  hence  thrown  on  the  character  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions,  animal  and  vege- 
table, as  the  only  sour-ce's  of  that  jihysical  help  which  in 
some  form  or  other  must  be  obtained,  before  social  advance 
can  become  a  settled  or  permanent  feature.  From  these 
sources  alone  must  we  evoke  all  those  variations  of  occupa- 
tion that  aie  possible  ;  and  fortunately  the  way  in  which  the 
country  is  broken  up  by  terraces  of  mountains,  from  the  sea- 
shore inland,  already  gives  to  us  One  source  of  the  variety 
seek;  coming  in  a  direct  manner,  to  counterbalance  sonie. 
what,  the  deficienccs  occasioned  by  our  geological  uniformity 
Already,  in  ihe  adaptibility  of  certain  districts  to  grow 


wine  of  diflferenl  kinds,  while  others  more  profitably  produce 
wool ;  in  the  climatic  variation  that  produces  the  difterence 
in  grasses,  known  colonially  as  sweet  and  sour,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  vegetable  diseases,  such  as  rust  in  some 
districts  over  others  ;  we  have  indications  of  a  varying  adap- 
tibility  of  soil  and  climate  that  demands  our  most  patient  in- 
vestigation, so  that  it  may  be  turned  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage :  for  so  few  are  the  influences  producing  it  which  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  us,  that  wherever  the  smallest  indication 
of  the  kind  is  given,  there,  with  a  miser's  eagerness,  should 
we  lay  hold  on  the  fact,  and  never  let  it  go  till  it  has  produ- 
ced for  us  all  that  its  nature  will  admit  of.  It  should  never 
for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  prime  physical  elements 
of  civilization,  are  popnlousness  and  variety  of  occupations, 
and  hence  in  considering  how  best  we  may  use  our  climatic 
advantages,  and  those  to  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  configuration  of  the  land,  for  this  purpose,  we  are  con- 
strained to  separate  them  into  districts  immediately  available, 
and  those  that  are  not  immediately  available.  Much  of  that 
which  is  at  the  present  not  available  may  be  rendered  so  by 
the  application  of  capital  and  enterprize:  as  for  instance,  by 
extensive  dam  constructions,  converting  portions  of  the  now 
barren  Karroo  into  exceedingly  fertile  districts  ;  and  by  an 
increased  amount  of  cultivation  being  bestowed  on  portions 
of  a  large  number  of  sheep  farms  that  by  a  little  labour 
may  be  made  to  admit  of  it.  But,  of  those  that  are  imme- 
diately available,  there  is  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
tolerably  large  population,  where,  at  the  present  time, 
nothing  but  the  native  grasses  and  the  unshorn  bush  prevails. 

Much  of  the  districts  that  border  the  coast  all  round  the 
colony,  is  of  this  character  ;  but  in  turning  attention  to  them, 
as  being  the  most  likely  of  any  portions  of  the  colony  to 
bear  a  heavy  population,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
certain  difl[iculties  arising  even  from  the  very  luxuriance 
with  vvliich  vegetable  life  flourishes.  The  native  grasses  of 
this  region  are  all  of  that  coarse,  fibrous  description  known 
as  sour,  and  every vvhere  the  more  delicate  and  valuable 
wheats  are  liable  to  the  fatal  attacks  of  rust.  Two  circum- 
stances which  instead  of  producing  despondency  should 
have  the  tendency  of  arousing  the  energies  of  the  nation  to 
seek  to  remedy  them,  The  almost  subtropical  climate  which 
we  erjoy,  has  its  disadvantages,  as  well  as  its  advantages  ; 
and  nmong  the  former  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  that  neces- 
sity for  attention  and  care  without  which  those  products  of 
both  colder  and  warmer  places  which  are  so  essential  to 
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human  comfort,  not  to  say  life  itself,  cannot  here  be  produced. 
Now  if  we  are  to  turn  this,  the  best  natural  advantage  we 
possess,  to  any  good  account,  we  must  be  prepared  to  give 
this  extra  attention  and  care  to  our  products.  In  this  way, 
the  disadvantages  themselves  will  be  turned  in  our  favour  ; 
in  giving  to  the  population  a  self-reliant,  thoughtful  character, 
invaluable  in  every  endeavour  to  maintain  a  high  standing 
in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view.  In  this  manner,  there 
may  be  only  a  very  remote  limit  found,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  but  also  to  the  variety  of  its  vege- 
table products 

It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  probability,  that, 
were  the  necessary  experiments  made,  sugar  from  the  native 
Imphe,  vegetable  fibre  from  many  of  our  native  plants,  silk 
and  cochineal,  might  thus  be  obtained  from  lands  that  now 
lie  useless  all  around.  But  while  this  maybe  the  case,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  change  for  the  better  would 
be  at  once  perceived,  were  the  staples  already  produced  in 
the  colony  to  receive  their  fair  share  of  attention.  While 
every  account  from  the  home  markets  is  full  of  complaints 
of  the  slovenlv  way  in  which  our  present  great  rescource — 
wool — is  sent  to  the  buyer,  we  are  afraid  that  but  little  can 
be  expected  from  that  extra-enthusiasm  necessary  to  under- 
take  the  work  of  introducing  nev,'  articles  for  growth  and 
exportation.  Before  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  success 
here,  there  must  be  a  much  more  careful  attention  paid  to 
that  on  which  we  at  present  rely  for  our  prosperity,  if  this 
habit  could  but  be  established  among  us,  it  would  quickly 
be  seen  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  spread  itself,  and  grow  to 
dimensions  sufficienty  large  ^o  meet  all  our  requirements. 
It  would  put  the  sheep  farmer  on  methods  of  employing 
usefully  the  spare  time  that  now  he  frequently  knows  not  how 
to  use  ;  it  would  be  reflected  back  again  in  good  upon  him, 
not  only  in  the  increased  value  of  his  great  staple,  but  more 
excellently  still,  in  keeping  alive  in  him  that  spirit  of  im- 
provement and  tendency  to  advance,  which  is  the  glorious 
distinction  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 

Only  upon  the  successful  carrying  out  of  principles  such 
as  these,  and  which  we  have  no  facility  in  the  present  article 
further  to  enlarge  on,  will  it  be  possible  to  found  new  towns 
and  villages  in  the  colony.  Only  in  the  more  general  appli- 
cation of  energy,  industry  and  intelligence  ;  in  the  cultiTa- 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  those  products  that  immediately  depend 
on  it,  can  we  hope  to  see  towns,  the  centres  of  true  refine- 
ment and  civilization,  spring  up  amongst  us.    Kxcelleut  sites 
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may  abound,  and  eligible  erven  in  those  sites  may  be  staked 
off,  advertised  and  sold,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  a  country 
without  manufactures,  towns  cannot  be  self  supporting,  they 
must  altogether,  in  their  flourishing  or  languishing  condition, 
reflect  the  stale  of  the  country  around.  If  that  be  well  filled 
up,  if  activity  is  there  exhibited,  and  production  made  year 
by  year  to  extend  itsell' ;  then  such  town  will  flourish,  and 
will  reflect  back  again  on  the  country  its  priceless  influence 
for  good  ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  towns  may  become 
ihc  centre  of  evil  influences,  which  will  find  as  ready,  if  not 
readier  means  of  propagati(ni  than  the  good. 

In  all  this,  we  have  the  one  great  object  in  view,  that  of 
impressing,  so  far  as  our  feeble  powers  will  allow,  the  great 
fact  on  this  colony  that  the  successful  resistance  of  a  barbaric 
influence,  must  first  of  all  find  its  base  of  operations  in  our- 
selves. If  even  without  the  depreciating  influence  of  the 
Kafir,  there  be  a  ])ussibilily  of  our  civilization  languishing, 
then  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  positively  influencing  him  for 
good,  till  our  own  standing  is  made  secure.  Now,  if  what 
we  have  advanced  is  founded  in  truth,  if  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced races  require  physical  help  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  onward  progress,  and  if  we  find  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  (hose  physical  helps  in  our  case,  it  follows  that 
even  without  any  other  sinister  influence  there  wouUl  be 
danger  of  our  national  retrogression.  The  very  first  t  ling, 
that  should  claim  our  attention  is  the  manufacture,  :.o  to 
speak,  of  those  physical  helps  that  are  so  necessary  t)  our 
welfare  ;  after  this  is  done,  and  the  colonial  experienc  :;  has 
tasted,  it  may  be,  pain,  anxiety  and  perhaps  loss  that  cannot 
but  occasionally  attend  its  exertions  ;  the  national  mind  so 
strengthened,  will  come  out  in  a  stale  fit  to  vindicate  its  right 
to  a  place,  a  very  high  place  indeed  among  the  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  will  be  ready  to  cope  \\  ith,  and  sure 
to  conquer  the  barbaric  influences  that  may  be  in  its  midst; 
it  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  introducing  some  new  classes 
of  minds  to  the  benefits  of  civilization  ;  and  still  find,  in  the 
reflex  action,  a  source  of  even  more  rapid  j^rogressfor  itself 
in  the  future. 

But  physical  helps  to  human  progress  are  after  all  but 
mere  helps,  civilization  may  not  do  without  them,  but  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  exist  in  greater  abundance  without  the  race 
on  whom  they  migliL  operate  using  them  for  their  legitimate 
purpose.  It  is  not  at  once  that  even  those  people  who  have 
ultimately  distinguished  themselves,  learn  the  importance  of 
the  conditions  and  agencies  around  them.    Only  in  these 
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latter  days  have  men  found  out  portions  of  the  secret  that 
for  all  time  beibie  had  been  hidden  from  them.  AH  the  old 
civilizations  occurred  within,  or  comparatively  near  ihe  tro- 
pics, and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  original  climate 
of  England  would  have  permitted  of  the  growth  of  such 
communiiies  as  the  classical  nations  of  Europe,  even  if  it 
had  been  peopled  by  races  identically  the  same  Hence  the 
long  apprenticeship  man  has  served  in  the  workshop  of  na- 
ture, has  been  necessaiy  to  give  him  so  much  of  the  powers 
of  a  master  as  he  at  present  enjoys  Modern  civilization  is 
the  result  of  the  advanced  stale  of  this  apprenticeship  ;  the 
older  ones  were  but  comparitively  feeble  in  this  respect,  as 
their  subjects  had  not  yet  learned  the  uses  .of  the  powers  of 
nature,  nor  had  they  been  yet  permitted  to  see  that  there 
was  a  method  by  which  these  powers  migljt  be  made  the 
domestic  servants  of  humanity.  Now  in  all  attempts  at 
maintaining  a  high  social  position,  or  to  advance  that  posi- 
tion to  a  yet  higher  point,  a  positive  intellectual  training  be- 
comes necessary.  Hence  then,  not  only  are  the  physical 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  colony  important  ele- 
ments in  the  decision  of  the  question  before  us  ;  but  of  no 
less  consequence  are  the  character  and  facilities  of  education 
which  is  offered  to  our  youth.  That  the  existing  means  of 
education  do  not  at  present  supply  the  want  that  is  ac- 
tually felt,  the  recent  attempts  lo  introduce  a  new  Go\ern- 
ment  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  extend  the  present 
one  on  the  other,  sufficiently  proves  ;  and  after  all  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  under  any  contenqjlat  )d  airangement,  the  bles- 
sings of  education  will  be  available  to  that  large  section  of 
the  juvenile  pv)pulation,  that  live  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  principal  towns.  Yet  here  it  is,  that  more  especially 
are  the  efforts  of  the  tutor  needed,  in  order  that  the  other- 
wise depreciating  influences  that  surround  them  may  meet 
with  some  kind  of  correction.  Difficult  indeed,  with  all  the 
advantages  w^hich  a  sound  education  can  give,  will  be  the 
woik  of  a  population,  t!ie  different  families  of  which  brouglit 
up  in  comparitive  isolation  frouj  each  other,  to  maintain 
their  intellectual  activity  and  vigour  ;  but  without  them,  what 
can  we  expect  but  to  find,  as  generation  succeeds  ge- 
neration, a  rapid  fai'  from  the  position  their  fathers  were 
once  proud  to  hold  ;  ignorant  alike  of  the  vast  ])o\vers  that 
slumber  in  their  nature,  and  of  the  efl'ects  that  elsewhere 
similar  powers  have  wrought  ;  forgetful  of  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  their  fathers  aimed  at,  and  content  with 
those  gratiiiculions  that  the  lowest  faculties  delight  in  !  But 
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this  is  nothing  less  than  a  reversion  to  savagism  itself,  and 
numerous  historical  examples  give  to  us  the  lesson  that  this 
is  the  tendency  of  the  liuman  mind  when  deprived  of  those 
-external  stimuli  and  helps,  which  may  spontaneously  exist 
in  a  thickly  peopled  state,  but  which  have  at  great  cost  to  be 
supplied  in  others,  if  the  divine  spark  of  intelligence  and 
moral  principle  is  to  be  kept  alive.  The  position  in  which 
we  are  placed  is  peculiar,  and  unfortunately  it  is  at  the  same 
time  as  dangerous  as  peculiar  ;  for  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  double  danger — a  very  scattered  population  of  whites, 
and  the  presence  among  them  of  a  larger  number  of  blacks. 
Australia  may  give  us  examples  of  the  former  state  ;  and 
from  her  experience-  many  lessons  may  be  learned  of  the 
danger  of  great  isolation  ;  the  history  of  America,  too, 
abounds  with  like  warnings  :  but  these  places  had  and  have  ^ 
no  continually  increasing  population  of  an  inferior  standing, 
producing  as  with  us  a  positive  influence  in  aid  of  the  ne- 
gative one  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  both  found  such  an  in- 
flux of  Europeans  setting  towards  their  shores,  that  the  evil 
was  diminished  continually  as  the  years  rolled  on.  It  is  not 
so  with  ourselves  however,  and  hence  the  peculiarity  of  o  ir 
position  and  its  danger.  Both  positive  and  negative  influen- 
ces are  at  present  at  work  among  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  both  tendino:  to  drag  them  down  lower  and  lower. 
Against  this  there  must  be  some  special  effort  made.  If  our 
case  is  a  special  one,  it  will  be  of  little  use  conforming  our- 
selves strictly  to  rules  that  have  been  successful  in  countries 
not  labouring  under  our  specialities.  The  wants  of  South 
Africa  must  be  studied  deeply,  and  the  peculiarities  of  her 
position  must  have  a  forwa.rd  place  in  all  that  is  done  for  her. 
If  there  are  large  numbers  of  children,  belonging  to  families 
scattered  here  and  there  over  our  broad  veldt ^  so  that  they 
cannot  come  to  the  schoolmaster;  it  is  necessary  that  some 
plan  should  be  devised  whereby  the  schoolmaster  may  be 
sent  to  them.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  difficult  a  thing  either,  as 
n)ight  at  first  be  thought,  and  when  the  tremendous  alterna- 
tive stares  us  in  the  face,  when  we  set  against  any  inconve- 
nience or  expense  that  might  arise,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
gulf  that  already  yawns  beneath  our  feet,  we  shall  see  that 
these  inconveniencies  are  as  nothing  in  the  balance. 

But  if  the  colonial  sysitem  of  education  should  be  framed 
with  especial  regard  lo  the  colonial  requirements  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  education  itself  should  have  most  thorough 
reference  to  the  same.  The  colonists'  life  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  the  adverse  influences  of  unconquered  na- 
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ture.    They  meet  him  at  every  step, — if  he  be  in  the  inte- 
rior, his  bit  of  karroo  just  wants  that  drojD  or  two  of  water, 
that  at  present  he  cannot  obtain — if  he  be  on  the  coast,  he 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  how  to  conq  ler  the  rust 
Does  he  grow  wool  ?  then  at  what  expense  is  he  to  keep  the 
character  of  his  flock  up  to  the  required  standard  ?    Is  he 
an  agriculturist  ?  who  will  tell  him  how  to  get  fro:n  his  land 
more  certain  and  more  valuable  crops  ?     The  living  ques- 
tions among  us  are  questions  that  have  to  do  with  the  primary 
unconquered  powers  of  nature.  We  have  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  our  civilization  in  a  hitherto  unreclaimed  wild  ;  it 
must  be  strong  and  sure,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
energies  in  the  erection  of  something  with  a  decorated  lock 
but  with  no  soundness  or  applicability  to  our  wants.  If  na- 
ture is  to  be  conquered,  or  her  deficiencies  supplied,  there 
must  be  an  assiduous  presentation  to  the  youthful  mind  of 
the  great  elementary  facts  of  science.     So  far  as  this  intel- 
lectual training  is  concerned,  it  should  be  mainly  got  out  of 
such  scientific  courses,  as  would  supply  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  what  other  people  have  done  to  conquer  the  diffi- 
culties around  them.    Are  there  nations  situated  as,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  we  are  ourselves  w"th  regard  to  a  deficient 
supply  of  water,  and  who  have  resorted  to  successful  expe- 
dients for  counteracting  this  evil?  th(  n  their  practises  and 
triumphs  should  form  one  especial  subject  to  be  dwelt  on 
by  every  educator.      Are  there  nations  that  have  distin 
guished  themselves  by  the  application  of  science  to  hus- 
bandry and  all  that  connects  itself  with  the  rearing  of  useful 
animals  ?    Then  here  also  are  examples,  that  could  not  too 
often  be  brought  before  the  youthful  colonial  mind- 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  could  we  refer  just  now  to 
the  returns  of  a  Ca})e  census,  and  actually  put  before  our 
readers  the  number  of  colonists  engaged  in  agriculture  or  its 
associated  pursuits,   ft  would,  we  feel  convinced,  strike  them 
with  wonder  that  hitlierto  no  special  means  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  dissemination  of  sound  knowled'^e  on  any 
branch  of  these  important  arts.     That  while  our  history 
begins  froir)  as  ancient  a  date  as  that  of  Canada,  that  yet  we 
have  seemed  altogether  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  that  S])e- 
cial  e(hication,  which  Cana(la  is  at  such  pains  and  expense 
to  bestow  on  her  })()pulati()n       A  population  that  is  not 
threatened  to  be  swallowed  up  by  advancing  waves  of  dark 
races:  but  as  we  are  so  threat(!ned,  tu  economise  every  means 
of  resistance  that  is  in  our  power,  becomes  our  very  unmis- 
takeable  duty.      Such  economy  in  our  educational  power, 
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would  be  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  then  the  direction  of  the  educational  force  mainly 
towards  those  needs. 

The  means  of  moral  and  religious  culture  comes  next  to 
be  considered  ;  and,  assuming  that  the  towns  and  villages  of 
this  country  are  at  present  well  served  by  the  various  christian 
churches  at  work  within  them,  our  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  the  wants  of  the  isolated  occupiers  of  extensive  farms, 
and  here  there  arises  a  feature  in  the  case,  that  will  prevent 
all  idea  of  disassociating  religion  fiv)m  any  government  scheme 
of  education  that  may  be  ^:roposed.  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  great  need  of  high  example  and  social  supervision,  will 
be  the  necessity  for  a  plain,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  constant 
inculcation  of  religious  principles  on  the  minds  of  the  young ; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary,  if  any  plan  is  proposed 
to  meet  this  special  case,  to  see  that  it  include  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  fixed  religious  teaching.  All  experience 
tends  to  show  us,  that  ^vithout  the  definite  inculcation  of  dis- 
tinct religious  dogmas,  there  is  no  assurance  for  the  existence 
of  such  morality  as  will  make  the  useful  citizen.  Without 
this,  all  our  talk  about  standards  of  morality  will  be  an  un- 
intelligible sound,  conveying  no  meaning  whatever.  If  there 
be  taste  to  be  raised,  intellectual  power  to  be  acquired,  and 
religious  principle  extended,  this  is  to  be  eflfected  mainly  by 
bringing  a  ])ractical  reli-ious  education  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  door  of  every  man's  house.  By  such  means  we  accu- 
mulate the  power,  and  develope  the  will  to  do  those  great 
deeds, — it  may  be  to  suffer  those  great  pains— that  the  physi- 
cal circumstances  around  us  demand  at  our  hands  ;  before, 
in  any  high  world-wide  sense,  civilization  has  a  secure  and 
progressive  existence  among  us. 

So  much  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  which  the  colony  possesses,  or  should  have,  of  main- 
taining its  present  standing,  because  the  work  indicated,  is 
that  necessary  to  be  accomplished  before  we  can  be  said  to  / 
have  any  secure  base  of  o|)erations,  against  the  flood  of  bar- 
barism that  has  -come  to  us.  It  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
walls,  deepening  the  trenches  and  pioviding  efficient  outworks 
to  secure  our  present  position.  They  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  main  the  defensive  means  that  we  possess ;  but  while  we 
are  occupied  in  strengthening  them,  it  will  be  also  necessary 
that  we  use  offensive  measures  ;  and  by  carrying  the  war  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  enemy's  camp,  positively  reduce 
our  danger  as  much  as  possible.  We  must  not  only  try  to 
elevate  our  own  position,  but  that  of  the  Kafir  also.   So  long 
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as  he  remains  just  what  he  is,  an  unreclaimed  savage  ;  just 
by  so  much  will  he  have  ihe  means,  morally  and  socially,  of 
debasing  the  colonists  :  for  our  own  sakes  we  cannot  let  him 
alone.  It  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  any  nation  that  any 
of  its  people  should  be  ignorant  or  brutal ;  much  less  is  it  so 
where  all  are  free,  and  where  even  ttie  most  ignorant  or  de- 
based, if  tliey  chance  to  fulfil  no  very  difficult  conditions, 
become  possessed  of  certain  political  power.  Every  little 
gleam  of  new  intelligence  that  shoots  across  the  Kafir  mind, 
every  emotion  that  is  directed  to  a  little  higher  object  than 
he  before  cared  or  knew- anything  about,  every  tendency  to 
industrious  habits  hitherto  foreign  to  his  experience ;  are 
steps  gained  by  the  colonists  in  the  cause  of  civilization,  and 
by  so  much  is  the  power  of  the  Kafir  against  it  lessened. 
Could  we  at  once  imbue  him  \\ith  the  principles  that  actuate 
ourselves,  aud  give  to  him  the  motives  and  habits  and  intel- 
lectual acquirements  that  have  guided  or  distinguished  our 
own  race  ;  then  it  is  clear  that  the  addition  of  30,000  such 
souls  would  have  been  to  the  colony  an  immense  boon.  As 
it  is  they  have  come  here  to  be  made,  if  not  in  themselves, 
in  their  descendants,  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
this  character.  It  is  a  hard  work,  perhaps,  but  it  remains  to 
be  done.  Take  an  example  from  the  physical  world :  accu- 
mulations of  all  kinds  of  festering  refuse,  that  fill  the  air  with 
disease,  and  scatter  physical  death  over  wide  districts,  con- 
tinue their  sad  work,  till,  wiih  patient  scavenger  labour,  it  is 
itself  destroyed,  no  patent  deodorizers  help  in  the  long  run  ; 
the  work  itself  must  be  done,  or  there  comes  the  plague. 
Just  so  with  the  moral  contagion-source  that  the  Kafir  has 
brought  to  us  ;  it  must  be  itself  attacked,  and  scattered 
abroad,  before  there  can  be  an}'  certain  chance  for  ourselves. 
There  must  be  some  provision  for  his  education  ;  or,  with  all 
else  that  we  can  do,  there  will  be  no  escape  from  that  dete- 
rioration of  race  which  the  longer  the  Kafir,  unreclaimed,  re- 
mains among  us,  becomes  more  and  usore  imminent.  In 
using  the  term  education  in  reference  to  the  Kafir  however, 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  are  thinking  of  accumu- 
lating Kafirs  into  locations,  that  they  may  be  educated  in 
the  sense  some  of  the  Fingoes  are.  the  contrary  we  can- 
not but  consider  that  the  best  education  such  a  people  could 
receive,  is  that  which  Hows  froui  judicious  treatment  by  a 
superior  race,  among  Aihom  they  may  be  scattered.  I'hat 
treatment  is  of  two  essentially  distinct  kinds  :  the  one  flows 
from  t])e  action  of  he  i  tate ;  while  the  other  is  the  rfesult  of 
the  action  of  individual  masters.     Of  the  treatment  of  the 
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Kafir  by  the  stale,  tlie  very  first  duty  is  to  provide  so  far  as 
the  colonial  means  will  admit,  such  strong  control  over  these 
people,  that  they  may  be  made  to  obey  the  law.  It'  they 
find  that  we  are  too  weak  to  compel  the  ob^^ervance  of  con- 
tracts, or  incapable  of  pmiishing  in  an  effective  manner, 
breaches  of  the  law  ;  then  there  will  be  but  little  chance  of 
the  best  master  having  much  influence  for  good  over  them  ; 
but,  if  this  is  provided  for,  and  the  Kafir  finds  he  cannot  do 
wrong  with  im[)unily,  then  will  the  farther  duty  of  encour- 
aging the  developement  of  industrious  and  cleanly  habits, 
and  of  discouraging  whatever  is  distinctively  savage,  low 
and  brutal,  remain  for  the  most  part  with  the  employer.  He 
should  by  no  means  consider  that  his  part  of  the  contract  is 
fulfilled  when  he  pays  his  Kafirs  their  wages,  and  provides 
them  with  tbeir  food  and  clothing  ;  there  is,  farther  than 
this,  a  duty  to  the  state,  which  every  enlightened  man  will 
seek  to  discharge,  and  that  by  exercising  a  moral  influence 
over  the  savages  that  are  located  on  his  premises.  The 
children  especially  should  claim  his  regard.  Any  successful 
attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  the  degrading  practices  and 
thoughts  of  their  race,  will  be  a  boon  to  the  benefactor's 
own  children,  raising  up  for  them  a  set  of  servants  more  in- 
telligent, more  trustworthy  and  in  every  way  more  valuable 
than  he  has  himself  enjoyed.  The  first  successful  lessons 
for  such  a  people,  must  be  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  and 
prjbably  a  system  of  little  rewards  for  good  conduct  would 
produce  much  good  fruit,  especially  among  the  younger 
women  and  children.  Cleanliness  and  industry  might  thus 
be  stimulated  into  something  like  habit,  and  thus  the  first 
ste])s  of  advancement  quietly  laid  down. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  very  excess  of  Kafirs  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  renders  it  at  once  diflScult  and  necessary  that  Europeans 
should  be  obtained  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible.  One 
difficulty  has  been  dwelt  on  in  a  preceding  article,  it  is  that 
the  dark  population  monopolizes  all  the  fields  of  unskilled 
labour  :  to  keep  the  chances  of  skilled  labour  open  for  the 
Europeans  we  have  nowinvited,  and  whom  we  shortly  expect, 
is  nothing  but  what  our  best  interests  demand.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  make  imperfect  workmen  out  of  Fingoes  or  Kafirs, 
that  by  that  faci  shortens  our  chance  of  getting  skilled 
workraen  from  Europe  ;  ana  more  especially  ;.ince  the  fields 
of  unskilled  labour  as  they  are  called,  are  far  from  being 
fully  supplied.  This  is  not  the  educat  on  wc  are  proposing 
to  bestow  at  this  time  on  the  Kafir.    But  in  die  pursuits  for 
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wliicli  he  is  at  present  adapted,  in  all  agricultural  or  allied 
pursuits,  there  his  education  cannot  be  of  too  extended  a 
kind.  Let  him  become  as  good  an  agricultural  labourer  as  it 
is  possible  for  judicions  teaching  to  make  him.  Let  him 
learn  more  and  more  of  the  duties  necessary  for  the  success 
of  sheep  farming,  and  be  taught  to  practise  them  ;  but,  while 
the  only  chance  of  our  obtaining  any  large  number  of 
working  men  from  Europe,  lies  in  our  capability  of  finding 
employment  for  them,  as  Carpenters,  Masons  &c.,  we  consi- 
der that  no  education  given  or  aided  by  the  state^  should  at- 
tempt to  fill  these  trades  with  imperfectly  educated  Kafirs, 
or  people  of  other  dark  races. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  something  which  the 
Government  might  do  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  exertions 
of  private  individuals.  Sprinkled  about  over  wide  extents 
of  country,  if  in  any  way  we  are  to  effect  the  religious  im- 
provement of  the  Kafir,  it  can  only  be  done  by  some  special 
agency  appointed  to  that  work.  \\  e  can  readily  believe  that 
no  s'lch  agency  would  be  very  effectual,  without  the  hearty 
co-o^jeration  of  the  respective  masters ;  yet  it  is  clear  that 
somothiijg  should  be  done  by  the  State  which  has  received 
these  destitute  beings,  in  aid  of  that  moral  starvation  which 
has  been  primarily  the  cause,  not  only  of  their  present  suf- 
ferings, but  of  a  long  list  of  th^  same,  our  own  included. 
The  State  which  has  thus  taken  them  under  its  care,  being  a 
Christian  State,  binds  it  self  by  that  act  of  protection  to  do 
for  them  all  it  can.  in  the  highest  religious  and  moral  sense ; 
and  we  have  already  pointed  out  how  closely  the  best  interests 
of  the  colony  are  interwoven  with  the  rapid  and  effectual 
advance  of  the  Kafir  in  that  highest  moral  and  religious  sense. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  responsibilities  we  have  accepted,  and 
fulfil  it  we  must,  if  greater  evil  is  not  to  follow.  Of  course 
in  this  as  in  all  other  efforts  to  improve  ourselves,  there  is  a 
limit  that  we  cannot  pass,  and  hence  the  search  for  the  most 
economical  methnd  of  eff'ecting  the  good  now  aimed  at.  It 
will,  j)robal)ly,  be  found  to  lie  in  special  grants  made  to  the 
diff'crent  religious  bodies  in  the  colony,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  system  of  itinerating  teachers,  who  would  have  for 
their  object  the  education  of  the  Kafir  in  theelements  ofknow- 
ledge  and  in  his  religious  duties.  The  various  farms  in  each 
district  miglit  tlius  be  visited  at  stated  times,  and  many  of  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  good  thus  scattered  would  undoubtedly 
germinate  and  produce  fruit  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  Colony 
and  the  Kafir. 

In  recapitulation  of  the  main  facts  that  bear  on  our 
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present  condition,  we  find  that,  in  external  physical  circum- 
stances, this  Colony  has  inany  great  disadvantages  to  contend 
against  before  it  can  be  ;;aid  to  be  in  a  favourable  condition 
for  the  moral  &  intellectuxl  progression  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
that  therefore  these  will  lave  to  be  conquered  in  conquering 
the  influences  that  the  Ivafirs  have  brought  to  bear  on  us. 
Also  that  the  main  hope  of  the  Colony  from  this  source 
arises  from  the  extension  of  good  means  of  internal  transit, 
and  in  perfecting  as  far  as  possible  the  harbours  we  are  pos- 
sessed of.  That,  seeing  the  necessity  for  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations, and  the  no  less  pressing  necessity  for  a  variety  of 
products,  any  indication  of  such  capability  of  variety  in  the 
soil  and  climate,  should  be  seized  on  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  care.  To  this  end,  Agricultural  Societies  and  Vete- 
rinary Colleges  seem  essential  elements  of  our  success. 

Then,  farther  than  this,  the  system  of  education  adopted 
by  the  Colony  should  be  made  to  spread  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  isolated  farms  of  remote  districts,  and  the  educa- 
tion itself  should  be  mainly  characterized  by  its  tendency 
to  awake  a  true  interest  in  all  scientific  details  connected 
with  the  important  pursuits  of  the  colonists. 

In  this  way  may  we  hope  to  fortify  ourselves  against  the 
mal-influence  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  but  seeing  how  nu- 
merous are  the  weak  points  in  our  defence,  it  becomes  doubly 
necessary  that  no  unwise  enthusiasm,  directed  to  only  a  sin- 
gle matter,  be  allowed  to  unduly  weaken  our  powers  in  other 
directions.  A  wise  and  steady  economy  in  all  must  be  observ- 
ed to  insure  success ;  and  moreover,  those  things  should 
first  be  attempted,  that  in  their  results  are  of  the  widest  and 
most  general  cliaracter. 

With  regard  to  the  positive  action  on  the  Kafir,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  state  to  do  beyond  providing  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  laws,  and  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious 
duties  :  for  individual  masters  there  remains  the  responsibi- 
lity of  encouraging  every  approximation  to  taste  and  virtue 
made  by  the  Kafir,  and  discouraging  their  opposites  ;  and 
this  especially  w'ith  regard  to  the  children. 

In  this  way,  with  a  perfect  trust  in  the  future,  we  may 
commit  our  affairs  to  that  influence  which  seems  to  have 
guided  our  race  all  oyer  the  world  for  a  very  special  purpose. 
We  cannot  believe  that  difficulties  such  as  we  have  enume- 
rated as  lying  in  our  path,  are  insuperable;  we  have  a  rcost 
established  failh  that  s  ich  difficulties  have  a  most  beneficial 
effe/;t  on  individuals  arid  nations,  when  they  are  met  in  the 
proper  spirit.    That  in  point  of  fact  the  great  claim  to  civi- 
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lizatioii  consists  in  each  man  or  slate  so  claiming,  having 
conquered  difficulties  special  to  their  condition.  These 
dangers  of  ours  are  heie  then  to  try  of  what  stuff  we  also 
are  made.  If  we  supinely  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  our 
burdens,  if  we  blindly  go  on  without  examining  the  path 
that  lies  before  us,  and  so  stumble  fatally,  then  we  shall 
diminish  the  lustre  that  now  floats  around  the  name  of  our 
fathers;  but,  if  we  conquer  these  difficulties,  then,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  necessary  for  success,  will  be  the  height 
of  that  standing  place  amcng  the  nations  of  the  earth  which 
w^e  shall  have  secured,  There  is  hope  yel,  that  both 
Colonists  and  Kafirs  may  find  the  present  problem  worked 
out  to  the  ultimately  vasi  advantage  of  both. 


"TiiUE  TO  THE  KING:" 

A  TALE  OF  THE    IST   NAPOLEON,  FROM  THE  SOLDATEN 
GESDHIETE,"  OF  HACKLANDEK. 

(continued.) 

It  was  ten  o^clock  at  night  as  Napoleon,  according  to  his 
custom,  paced  up  and  down  his  tent.  He  had  in  his  hand  the 
report  of  the  General  of  the  day  which  he  read  in  some  parts 
with  attention  and  in' some*  with  an  air  of  indifference.  Sud- 
denly a  passag.^  appeared  to  strike  him,  and  he  called  sharply 
to  the  Adjutant  wliom  he  had  brought  from  Paris  with  him, 
**  Send  the  Colonel  of  the  64lh  Regt.  immediately  lo  me," 
said  the  Emperor. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  made  his  appearance.  Colonel," 
said  the  Emperor  to  him,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  in  the  General's  report,"  "In  a  murderous  affair 
with  a  Guerilla  Band  in  the  North,  the  Colonel  of  the  64lh 
Regt.  was  taken  pris:.oner,  and  would  have  been  shot  if  a 
young  Frenchman  who  had  left  the  service  of  the 
King  of  S))ain  after  the  comuiencement  of  the  war,  and  who 
is  now  living  in  i  solitary  manner  in  the  mountains  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance." 

*'  Yes  sir,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  The  young  man  cover- 
ed me  with  his  person,  and  received  seventeen  wounds  while 
he  protected  me  " 

'*  But  how  did  it  happen  ?"  asked  the  Emperor  hastily." 

*'  I  had,  with  about  ten  men,  strayed  away  from  the  rest  of 
my  column.  Suddenly  I  Ibund  myself  caught  in  an  ambus- 
cade, we  were  fired  on  from  every  side  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
jnountain  j)asri,  where  eveiy  bush  and  every  rock  aj)pearcd 


to  spit  death  upon  us :  soon  I  had  only  four  men  left,  four 
wounded,  tottering  men,  for  whom  nothing  remained  but  to 
meet  death  with  honor.  We  had  ten  Guerillas  against  us 
•  who  now  rushed  from  their  hiding  places  and  killed  my  four 
men  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  bridle  of  my  horse, 
and  one  of  the  number  had  presented  his  carbine  at  my 
heart,  when  suddenh  a  flash  was  seen  from  a  neighbouring 
height — I  saw  the  man  who  attacked  me  totter,  his  carbine 
fell  from  his  hand  and  I  heard  a  shot.  A  ball  from  the 
height  had  killed  him  on  the  spot.  In  the  same  moment  1 
heard  a  voice  which  called  to  me  in  French  **  Do  not  surren- 
der !"  This  unexpected  help  brought  me  to  myself  again  ; 
with  a  pistol  shot  I  pierced  the  brain  of  the  Spaniard  who  was 
next  to  me.  Another  shot  from  the  height  extended  another 
on  the  ground.  Then  I  saw  a  young  man  with  uncovered 
head  and  streaming  hair,  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  a  still 
smoking  rifle  slung  on  his  shoulder,  hasten  towards  me.  1 
backed  my  horse  hastily  and  joined  him :  whilst  we  exchang- 
ed glances,  in  order  to  take  up  a  better  position,  we  shelter- 
ed ourselves  behind  a  lavge  tree.  1  dismounted  and  placed 
my  horse  before  us.  Four  times  we  fired,  three  Spaniards 
fell ;  so  that  now  only  three  of  them  remained.  But  a  ball 
at  that  moment  struck  my  shoulder,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground. 
My  preserver  had  no  more  powder,  and  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards :  he  seized  my  sword  and  de- 
fended himself  bravely  ;  so  bravely  that  when,  after  a  swoon 
of  a  few  minutes  duration,  I  again  opened  my  eyes,  1  found 
him  busy  binding  up  my  wounds,  and  washing  them  with 
water  from  a  neighbouring  fountain.  The  three  Spaniards 
lay  dead  at  my  side :  he  had  brained  the  one  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  gun,  and  the  other  two  were  peirced  through  the 
breast.  My  wounds  were  but  trifling,  and  1  rose  to  thank 
him.  As  I  reached  my  hand  to  him  1  perceived  him  growing 
pale  and  saw  that  he  was  covered  with  blood.  He  had  re- 
ceived seventeen  wounds  from  the  knives  of  the  Catalonians, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  grasp  my  hand  he  sank  exhausted 
into  my  arms.  Fortunately  the  firing  had  been  heard,  and  a 
company  of  carbineers  of  ours  had  galloped  towards  the  spot. 
1  made  them  carry  the  young  man  into  a  tent;  he  is  still 
confined  to  bed,  but  the  doctor  does  not  think  that  his  life  is 
in  danger." 

"  And  where  is  he  now?"  asked  the  Emperor. 
"  Not  far  from  this  Sire,  in  my  own  tent." 
I'he  Emperor  put  on  his  mantle  and  said  hurriedly,  "  I 
will  see  this  young  man,  lead  me  to  hira  ! " 

V2'  '  VOL.  Ili 
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The  Colonel  took  a  torch  and  lighted  the  Emperor  to 
his  tent,  the  youth  was  asleep. 

He  appeared  quiie  a  boy  :  he  was  fair,  without  a  beard, 
small  and  elegantly  made.  The  Emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
awakened. 

The  young  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  on  those 
standing  round  him  with  astonishment.  The  Colonel  whis- 
pered to  him,  "  The  Emperor  !" 

He  raised  himself,  his  countenance  beaming  with  delight. 

*'My  son,"  said  the  Emperor  gently,  "  Are  you  a  French- 
man ?" 

**  Yes,  Sire." 

**Do  you  belong  to  any  Military  Corps  ?" 
"No  Sire" 
How  comes  it  that  you  reside  in  Spain  r" 
I  served  in  the  King's  Guard." 
"  Hah,"  said  the  Emperor  with  clouded  brow,  "  and  have 
you  then  fought  against  your  country  }  " 

"  No  Sire,  I  left  the  King  of  Spain's  service  the  same 
day  that  the  war  broke  out." 

And  why  did  you  not  come  back  to  France  " 
"  I  am  an  emigrant,  Sire." 
"  And  so  young  !  " 
I  left  France  when  I  was  only  six  years  old." 
Well,  never  mind,"  said  the  Emperor,     I'll  strike  you 
out  of  the  emigrant  list." 

"  I  thank  you  sire,  but  that  will  avail  me  nothing." 
"  Why,  sir." 

The  youth  was  silent,  at  last  he  said,  "  God  forbid  that  1 
should  offend  you,  Sire.  I  admit  you  as  the  greatest  of 
warriors,  I  love  you  foi  the  reasons  with  which  you  have 
invested  mv  fatherland,  but  

"  But  what  ?  " 

"  Sire,  1  had  three  brothers,  and  two  of  them  fell  in  V^en- 
dee  in  their  King's  cause." 

The  Emperor  started — what  is  your  name  r  " 
"  Max  de  Kcrvegan,  Sive." 

*' And  was  he  your  father,  who  blew  himself  and  all  his 
followers  U]) } 
'*  Yes,  Sire." 

Napoleon  became  thoughtful,  and  asked  quickly,  "  Where  ^ 
is  your  mother,  where  are  your  brothers  ?  " 
"  In  li^ngland,  sire,  with  their  king." 
"  Arc  you  rich  t  " 

"  ^'o  man  is  rich  who  is  an  exile  from  his  fatherland/' 
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"  Well,"  said  Napoleon,  suppose  I  restore  to  your  mother 
the  family  estates,  if  I  recall  your  family  back  to  France,  if 
I  give  your  brother  a  Colonel's  comicision,  and  you  a  Cap- 
tain's  

"  Sire,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  tone  of  deep  respect 
but  firmly,  "  our  blood  belongs  to  our  king  alone." 

A  movement  of  impatience  could  be  perceived  in  the 
Emperor's  features,  and  he  coldly  exclaimed—"  But  sir,  do 
you  entirely  forget  your  fatherland  ? '' 

Max  bent  his  head  and  murmured  in  an  under  tone,  "  Yes 
that's  true." 

"  I  believe  (hat  the  days  of  the  Bourbons  are  for  ever 
passed  away,"  continued  Napoleon,  "  and  1  think  that  my 
dynasty  is  well  and  firmly  founded  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Frenchmen  :  but  still  I  revere  the  man  who  preserves  his  old 
feelings  loyally.  I  understand  and  approve  your  fidelity, 
but  sir,  before  either  King  or  Emperor  there  is  a  more  im- 
portant duty,  and  that  duty  is  "  To  serve  your  Fatherland." 
And  your  fatherland  now  requires  it." 

Max  was  silent. 

"Should  fortune  be  again  favorable  to  the  Bourbons,"  said 
the  Emperor,  "then  you  will  be  again  free  to  give  them  your 
services — for  myself  I  desire  no  adherants." 

Max  still  hesitated. 

"  Now  sir,"  said  the  Emperor  once  more,  "  make  your 
decision — you  are  valiant — you  have  an  ancient  and  noble 
name  and  France  demands  your  services." 

"  Only  on  one  condition,  sire,"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
"  let  me  enter  one  of  your  regiments  as  a  private  soldier." 

"  ^nd  why  a  private  soldier?" 

"  Because  as  such  only  can  I  serve  my  Fatherland." 

"  No,  you  shall  become  one  of  my  pages,"  and  as  the 
young  Kervegan  still  hesitated,  Napoleon  continued  :  "If 
God  again  gave  the  throne  of  France  to  the  Bourbons,  I 
promise  you  1  will  myself  write  to  King  Louis  XVIII.  that 
you  only  for  the  sake  of  the  sacred' name  of  your  Fatherland 
took  service  with  me." 

Max  served  a  year  as  a  page  when  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  enter  the  Imperial  guard,  when  he  quickly  found  promo- 
tion. The  Emperor  attached  him  to  his  person,  and  he  fol- 
lowed him  over  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  and  through  the 
Russian  campaign,  eveiywhere  the  son  of  the  heir  of  La 
Vendee  did  his  duty;  but  still  he  turned  every  thought  to 
the  «ipot  where  his  legitimate  king  still  sighed  in  exile. 
True  to  France  and  to  his  ancestors,  he  considered  Napoleon 
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only  as  a  provisional  head  of  the  great  nation  ;  as  the  man 
whom  God  had  chosen  by  his  great  deeds,  to  efface  the 
recollection  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  of  the  bloody 
deeds  of  the    Reign  of  Terror." 

Napoleon  sought  in  vain  to  gain  his  heart,  he  could  only 
gain  his  sword. 

Seven  years  had  passed  away  and  after  the  days  of  glory, 
followed  days  of  mortification  and  disgrace.  The  retreat 
from  Russia  was  the  commencement,  and  the  campaign  in 
France  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  man's  fall. 

Napoleon  had,  with  a  few  thousand  men  of  iiis  guard,  re- 
tired to  Fontainbleau.  The  Allies  had  entered  Paris,  and 
the  word  of  Macdonald  and  Caulamant  had  tolled  the  knell 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons. 

Louis  XVIII  left  Hentuel  to  teturn  once  more  to  Paris. 
Napoleon  made  preparations  to  retire  to  Elba.  On  the  day 
of  his  departure  ingratitude  showed  itself  in  the  basest  colors. 
The  very  men  he  had  exalted  from  the  dust,  whom  he  had 
made  mighty  princes  before  all  men, — these  basely  aban- 
doned him  to  go  and  worship  the  rising  sun. 

The  whole  morning  the  Emperor  wandered  up  and  down 
through  a  lonely  part  of  the  park,  and  heard  every  now  and 
then  one  chariot  after  the  other  roll  away  with  his  most 
favorite  marshals  and  generals.  Those  who  the  evening 
before  crouched  most  humbly  before  him,  were  now  the  most 
disrespectful,  and  the  most  anxious  to  hasten  away  to  the 
Bourbon  levee  at  the  Tuilieries. 

Towards  noon  the  Emperor  returned  from  his  walk.  The 
Chateau  was  almost  empty:  here  and  there  a  veteran  guards- 
man could  be  seen  weeping  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  but 
the  gorgeous  epaulette  and  the  decorations  were  all  gone. 
One  after  the  other  hastened  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the 
King's  levee  to-morrow. 

Napoleon  hastily  traversed  the  saloons:  his  chamberlain 
had  aiTanged  all  for  his  departure,  and  Marshal  Bertrand 
had  regulated  the  number  of  those  who  should  attend  him 
in  his  exile,  and  these  were  not  a  few.  Suddenly  a  young 
man  approached  the  Emperor  and  respectfully  knelt  before 
him.  He  was  pale  and  melancholy,  and  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  Captain  of  the  Black  Jagers:  his  dark  eyes  were  moist 
and  ho  appeared  deeply  moved. 

The  Emperoi  appeared  surprised,  "  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  he, 
is  that  you,  Kervegan  ? " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

A  little  smile  played  round  Napoleon's  mouth,  and  he 
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said  coldly,  "  I  know  what  you  want  of  me,  you  have  at  least 
never  loved  we ;  you  have  since  your  birth  with  life  and  soul 
adored  these  Bourbons,  Under  me  you  have  only  served 
your  country, — and  that  country  now  knits  your  destiny  to 
another  dynasty,  and  quite  naturally  you  turn  back  to  your 
old  king ;  and  you  now  come  cold  and  formal  as  you  always 
were  to  take  leave  of  me — And  those  on  whom  I  have  heaped 
honors  and  dignities  have  left  me  without  even  doing  that. 
Farewell  Kervegan,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  services." 

The  Emperor  extended  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  but 
instead  of  merely  pressing  it,  he  reached  it  to  his  lips,  and 
cried  out  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion — 

"  You  are  wrong  sire,  I  will  not  part  from  you." 
No,"  said  the  Emperov,  "and  what  then  >  " 
Sire  my  mother  and  my  eldest  brother  are  with  the  King, 
and  the  name  of  Kervegan  will  not  be  wanting  round  the 
throne,  and  that  is  all  I  require  ;  I  am  therefore  not  required 
there." 

*'But  where  will  you  go  .?"  asked  the  Emperor. 
To  Elba,  sire,  and  I  now  beg  your  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  yo\x  there." 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  the  Emperor,  and  he 
murmured  to  himself — "  What  a  man  have  I  lost." 


THK  NATURE  AND  AIM  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


We  have  already  said,  that  there  are  no  where  well  defined 
lines  separating  the  classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the 
various  conditions  of  humanity.  This  is  a  rule  which  per- 
tains throughout  nature  and  applies  to  most  of  the  distinc- 
tions drawn  by  scientific  men  to  aid  them  in  their  several 
pursuits.  It  might  be  thought  sufficiently  easy  to  distinguish 
between  an  animal  and  a  plants  no  one,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  likely  to  take  a  tree  for  a  horse  Yet  there 
is  a  doubtful  region,  on  the  confines  of  these  great  kingdoms 
of  the  organic  world,  which  can  strictly  be  said  to  belong 
to  neither; — the  denizens  of  which  may  possess  qualities 
belonging  to  both  these  kingdoms.  Hence  in  the  superfi- 
cial glance  which  we  are  taking  of  the  progress  of  humanity, 
we  must  expect  to  find  the  same  blending  of  the  various  parts, 
if  the  view  taken  be  true  to  nature.  So  in  passing  from  the 
1st.  to  the  2nd.  group  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  former,  while  the 
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peculiar  traits  of  the  first,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  run 
throughout,  not  only  the  2nd.,  but  every  other  group  of 
civilizalions.  The  difference  to  be  established  being  the 
predominance  of  the  perceptive  intellect  under  the  direction 
of  animal  desires  and  wants  in  the  first  place.  While  in  the 
second  there  appears,  throughout  society,  an  awakening  of  a 
general  spirit  of  improvement,  a  simultaneous  step  onward 
in  the,  at  first  feeble,  attempts  to  realize  the  idea  of  general 
harmony.  This  perception  of  harmony  is  what  we  have 
called  Idealism — It  is  that  inventive  power  which,  seeing 
the  requirements  of  man,  sees  also  in  the  dead  materials  of 
nature,  and  the  resources  of  man  himself  the  power  of  satis- 
fying them  It  is  that  principle  within  us  which  ever  disgus- 
ted with  discord  is  ever  seeking  to  harmonize  the  jarring 
chords.  It  works  upon  the  stores,  which  in  pain  and  griet 
the  men  of  a  former  period  have  accumulated,  and  eveiy- 
where  seeks  and  finds  the  means  of  satisfying  wants  that 
had  hitherto  been  unsatisfied,  of  diminishing  inconvenience, 
danger  and  pain ;  of  finding  new  and  higher  sources  of  in- 
ternal life  :  in  all  which  enterprizes  there  is,  in  addition  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  actual  want,  always  a  penetration  of 
the  future,  a  conception  of  sometHng  not  hitherto  known  or 
seen,  a  creation  in  point  of  fact  of  forms  and  uses  ;  and  it  is 
this  penetration,  this  creative  power,  that  marks  Idealism 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  first  rude  attempt 
to  construct  a  canoe,  the  invention  of  a  Steam  Engine,  or 
the  conception  of  an  Epic  poem.  All  that  is  invented  or 
created  from  the  rude  materials  in  us  and  around  us,  that 
can  in  any  way  relieve  our  necessities,  or  furnish  us  with  a 
new  rational  delight,  or  open  the  way  to  }  et  higher  conditions 
of  moral  and  intellectual  being  belongs  to  the  principle  of 
idealism — that  principle  which  is  continually  searching  for 
new  harmonies. 

From  its  first  faint  dawn  in  the  general  character  of  a 
people,  through  all  successive  stages,  this  principle  is  to  be 
seen  at  work.  Only  however  among  this  2nd  group  is  it  to 
be  noticed  acting,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  account.  Afterwards 
it  becomes  overlaid  witli  other  influences  which  determine 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  act.  We  select  the  Chinese 
as  our  first  illustration.  Extending  from  the  high  table  land 
of  Central  Asia,  supported  l)y  imn  cnse  mountain  chains,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  there  on:;e  existed  a  race  of  men 
very  different  to  the  modern  Chines^ 3  in  external  form,  habits, 
manners  and  modes  of  thought.  Their  descendants,  the 
mountaineers  of  internal  China,  and  the  evidences  of  inlel- 
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lectual  capacity  which  they  have  left  behind,  show  them  to 
have  been  of  the  lii^^h  Caucasian  type.  To  the  north  of  the 
great  chain  bounding  this  region,  far  back  in  the  world's 
history,  there  had  acounudated  vast  numbers  of  men  of 
another  race— the  Mongolian — with  far  less  raental  activity 
and  power  than  the  Caucasian,  and  individually  far  feeb.er. 
Through  the  gorges  of  that  northern  chain,  (impelled  hy  in 
crease  of  population,  or  the  occurrence  of  natural  revulsicns, 
not  uncommon,  in  that  region,)  the  Mongols  poured  in  over- 
whelming numbers  and  swallowed  u]),  to  a  great  extent,  the 
intellectual  stores  accuMiulated  by  the  primitive  population. 
This  change  was  not  however  brought  about  without  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  character  of  the  conquerors.  By 
contact  with  the  superior  race,  by  the  influence  which  the 
results  of  their  intellectual  aptitude  had  produced,  but  above 
all  by  the  partial  mixture  of  the  races  that  eventually  look 
pla.ce,  the  savage  Mongol  was  at  last  converted  into  the  semi- 
•civilized  Chinese  — Adopling,lo  a  certain  extent,  the  improve- 
ments in  human  culture  which  had  been  made,  yet  evincing 
still,  much  of  that  want  of  an  inherent  power  to  advance 
without  external  aid  so  typical  of  the  Mongol  race  ;  they 
have  thus  become  the  means  of  transmitting  to  us  a  primitive 
civilization  of  the  highest  form  of  man,  petrified  in  their 
hitherto  unyielding  institutions. 

As  such,  it  stands  out  as  an  es})ecial  link,  uniting  the  1st 
with  the  2nd  group  of  civilizations,  and  typical  of  conditions 
that  once  belonged  lo  incipient  stages  in  the  existence  of 
the  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Its  transition 
character  is  evident  by  the  union  of  the  peculiarly  marked 
perceptive  force  of  the  1st  group  with  the  first  fruits  of  ihat 
idealism  vvhich  had  but  just  budded  in  the  previous  condition 
of  things.  Then  first  began  humble  attempts  at  decoration, 
applied  to  the  rude  utensils  previously  in  use  ;  then,  in  some 
soft  wood,  the  first  efforts  to  produce  a  human  likeness  were 
to  be  seen  :  then  was  the  former  rude  picture-writing  redu- 
ced lo  a  rough  system  capable  however  of  serving  important 
us(!S  in  the  future  of  human  society  :  then  arose  a  kind  of 
philosophy  expressive  of  the  thoroughly  practical  or  percep- 
tive manner  in  which  Man  had  hitherto  seen  and  used  na- 
ture :  all  of  which  furnish  an  incontestible  claim  to  a  place 
among  those  populations  who  have  recognised,  apart  from 
daily  recurring  pressing  exigencies,  a  source  of  higher  life 
stimulating  them  to  large  efibrts  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
harmonious  existence.  Still  this  incipient  idealism  is  based 
on  a  very  strongly  expressed  animalism.  And  just  emerging 
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as  it  were,  from  tlie  dominion  of  Shamanism,  they  had  no 
word  for  a  priest  save  that  of  magician,  and  their  language 
has  remained  in  the  simple  monosyllabic  form  beloging  to 
the  earliest  types,  destitute  of  grammatical  structure  :  thus 
closely  does  the  state  of  early  China  approximate  to  the 
simplest  of  all  the  normal  phases  of  human  society. 

In  the  Hindoos  we  have  another  important  field  of  study 
connected  with  this  principle  of  Idealism.  After  its  first 
general  assertion  of  power  in  any  commimity,  its  further  de- 
velopement  depends  much  on  the  organization  and  circum- 
stances of  its  subjects.  As  numerous  as  the  sources  of  feel- 
ing themselves,  are  the  regions  in  which  this  principle  of 
idealism  must  operate.  While  then  we  barely  glance  at  the 
region  appropriated  by  the  Hindoos,  we  must  expect  to  find 
other  and  especially  afliliated  races  pursuing  parallel  and  of 
course  different  paths.  That  which  first  strikes  us  as  a  most  im- 
portant elenient  of  their  claim  to  idealism  isthe  production  of  a 
language  the  most  complete,  the  most  variously  inflected  of  any* 
on  earth  ;  and  from  which  has  been  derived  the  classical 
languages  of  Ancient  Europe,  the  modern  European  and 
Persian, — while  its  roots  may  be  traced  ramifying  over  a  vast 
extent  of  cognate  languages  distributed  all  over  the  world. 
Their  Poetry,  with  which  their  various  systems  of  Philosophy 
and  Mythology  are  too  intimately  connected  to  be  easily  se- 
parated "is,"  in  the  language  of  Schlegel,  "in  the  manifold 
richness  of  invention  not  inferior  to  the  Greek,  while  it  often 
approximates  to  the  beauty  of  its  forms.''  The  Philosophy 
and  Mythology  constitute  the  ground-work  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical  system  of  religion  ;  a  system  of  profound,  yet  sensual 
worship  of  nature,  a  yet  further  development  of  the  half- 
formed  ideas  of  a  dark  Shamanism,  still,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant point  announcing  with  empliasis  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  which,  however  obscurely  exhibited  in  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  yet  had  and  has  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  external  conduct  of  a  community  who  looks  to  an  ul- 
timate union  with  the  Deity  as  the  happy  lot  of  those  who 
})ass  through  this  world  of  vain  illusion  with  their  thoughts 
and  entire  energies  fixed  on  him. 

Lastly,  aifiong  this  people  we  find  an  early  successful  effort 
at  a  production  (»f  regular  architectural  effects.  The  cave- 
temples,  (visited  by  crt)wds  of  devotees  at  the  ])resent  day) 
with  their  richly  decorated  cohunns,  and  numberless  figures 
of  deities  starting  from  the  rocky  walls,  so  often  described, 
are  evidences  of  the  advance  of  the  fine  arts  commensnrate- 
ly  with  their  early  developemcnt  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 
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To  the  same  category  belong  the  long  vanished  people  of 
Ancient  America,  known  only  by  their  architectural,  and 
raoniimental  remains  over-grou  n  by  the  forests  of  centuries. 
Here  also  is  the  place  of  those  successive  civilizations  indi- 
cated by  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  and  Persepolis. 

We  j-ass  on  to  the  Egyptians.  For  centuries  there 
had  existed  along  the  whole  coast  of  Southern  Asia, 
from  the  Indus  to  Arabia,  a  race  of  almost  pure  negroes, 
vv'hich  by  repeated  expeditions  southward  of  parties  of  Cau- 
casians, became  more  and  more  mixed  till  there  were  estab- 
lished in  these'regions,  and  more  especially  in  Arabia,  those 
dark,  curly-haired  communities  distinguished  in  ancient 
times  as  Ethiopian,  Cushite,  Mabesh  &c.  These  communi- 
ties, continually  exposed  to  fresh  inroads,  were  continually 
shifting  their  place  of  abode,  and  pressed  by  northern 
invaders  they  crossed,  in  successive  swarms,  at  a  very  early 
epoch,  from  Arabia  to  the  East  of  Africa  by  the  strait  signi- 
ficantly named  Bab  el  Mandeb,  the  gate  of  tears.''  Coast- 
ing along  the  same  shores  of  Southern  Asia,  on  wreLclied 
catamarans — ])arties  of  wanderers  from  India  would  strike 
the  same  poinl.  From  thence  let  us  accompany  ihem  in  their 
march.  Turning  northwards  we  soon  strike  the  head-waters 
of  the  Nile,  and  here  many  of  the  adventurers  remain  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia, 
the  races  of  Gallas  ;  to  mix  with  the  negro  and  produce  the 
Mozambique  and  Caffre  tribes.  The  others  travel  on,  direc- 
ted first,  then  borne  by  the  river  They  reach  at  last  a  long 
valley  bounded  by  mountains  and  desert,  with  a  fertile  strip 
of  dark  land  in  the  centre,  and  the  river  running  through 
the  midst.  Here  they  rest  from  their  travel,  and  being  joined 
by  others  coming  in  the  same  direction,  proceed  in  a  rude 
manner  to  build  up  society  after  the  model  of  that  to  which 
most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  in  India.  The  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life  were  both  soon  followed  with  success 
on  those  alluvial  flats,  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage. 
See  here  and  there  the  scattered  huts,  supported  by  stalks  of 
reeds  bound  together  in  bundles,  while,  on  a  skin  properly 
stretched  and  pinned  to  the  ground,  one  of  the  adventurers 
is  endeavouring  to  commemorate  some  of  his  achievements. 
It  is  still  the  age  of  picture-writirig,  and  the  mythology  and 
customs  of  the  India  of  that  early  time  are  transplanted  to 
the  virgin  soil  of  Egypt. 

Let  centuries  now  roll  over  them. 

When  next  we  view  this  place  no  longer  is  it  solitary.  Vast 
cities  rise  to  view,  palaces,  cities  in  themselves  are  reflected 
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from  the  sparkling  waters,  the  hum  of  busy  life  resounds 
everywhere,  multitu^les  tlirong  the  streets,  or  in  well  con- 
structed boats  float  on  the  river  :  while  U  oops  of  Priests  fre- 
quent the  neiglibourhood  of  the  temp'es,  u'hose  architecture, 
Diassive,  solemn  and  grand,  still  holds  its  sway  over  the  ima- 
gination wnth  a  powerful  grasp  ;  arid,  nolwi  thstandiiig  its  mag- 
nificence and  gloom,  still  tells  us  in  its  sc  dptured  columns  of 
the  humble  Source  whence  its  preeniiiicncc  was  drawn  ;  giving 
us  in  stone  a  reminiscence  of  the  bundles  of  reeds,  with  their 
flowers  for  a  capital,  with  which  the  old,  old-Egyptian  built 
his  hut.  Butwliatare  those  huge  structures  far  away  towards 
the  w^est  ?  Pyraunds,  the  tombs  of  Kings  !  Yes,  in  the  treat- 
ment ot  their  dead,  as  in  living  arts  and  science,  the  Egyp- 
tians earned  for  themselves  imperishable  renown.  See, 
one  of  these  structures  is  in  course  of  building;  all  the 
others  are  complete — but  a  few  w^orkmen  comparatively 
speaking  are  engaged  thereon,  for  they  are  building  the  tomb 
of  the  living  monarch,  and  can  add  but  one  tier  of  masonry 
each  year  of  nis  reign.  Returning  to  the  city,  we  learn  that 
over  the  Isthnms  of  Suez,  thai  other  gate  of  Egypt,  wander- 
ers have  also  ccme,  differing  in  race  from  those  we  traced 
from  India  and  Arabia — The  former  principally  occupy  Lower 
Egypt,  while  the  latter  known  as  Aurites  chiefly  hold  the 
Thebaid.  Concussions  of  this  kind  had  been  going  on  al- 
most from  the  first  settlement,  and,  after  years  cf  strife,  had 
produced  the  modifications  and  developement  of  social  life 
this  period  affords 

The  same  reilgion,  only  more  intense  in  its  worship,  satis- 
fied its  votaries  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  also  by  ancient  geographers  called  the 
Nile.  The  same  doctrine  of"  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  the  same  respect  given  to  sacred  animals  and  plants  : 
not  that  these  were  Wv)rshipped  avs  positive  gods,  but,  as  the 
priests  more  elaborately  explained  to  the  initiated,  they  were 
looked  u})on  as  types  or  symbols  of  deities  who  again  were 
but  personifications  of  natural  phenomena.  One  thing  more 
we  note,  the  monuments  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  well-carved  figures,  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
fruit  of  that  inartificial  picture- writing  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants 'Jliese  figures  are  symbolical,  and  represent  not 
sounds  but  ideas,  and  a])pear  the  analogues  of  the  writing 
which  .h(!  Chinese  deduced  from  similar  sources.  We  can- 
not stop  to  notice  the  ])rocess  of  embalment  to  « liich  the 
dead  w  ere  subjected,  nor  to  touch  on  the  constitution  of  their 
society,  distributed  into  castes  like  the  Hindoos  ;  nothing 
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more  will  we  say  with  regard  to  their  fine  arts  than  simply 
to  point  to  the  specimens  that  are  spread  all  over  the  world  ; 
illustrations  of  their  rise  and  progress  and  decadence.  But 
in  the  developemenl  of  a  means  of  storing  up  the  thought 
and  experience  of  one  age  for  perhaps  all  time  to  come  ;  the 
gradual  and  very  slow  progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  we  find 
a  subject  so  important  to  ulterior  advancement,  that  a  mere 
glance  at  it  cannot  be  inappropriate,  even  in  such  an  exceed- 
ingly general  subject  as  ours.  The  first  attempts  at  giving 
lo  thought  a  fixed  expression,  consisted  in  the  formation  of 
a  rude  outline  of  objects  ;  then,  slowly  were  such  pictures 
rendered  symbolical  in  their  meaning;  thereby  giving  much 
greater  scope  in  the  representation  of  the  varying  experiences 
of  man  ;  this  is  the  nature  of  the  earliest  hieroglyphics,  those 
connected  with  the  Pyramidal  age  of  Egypt  To  this  succeed- 
ed a  sort  of  short  hand  of  the  hieroglyphics  called  heiraiic 
which  was  chiefly  used  by  the  priests,  still  it  was  only  a  short- 
ened symbolic  system  like  the  hieroglypl)ics  representing  ideas 
not  sounds:  gradually  from  these  there  arose  a  plan  of  attach- 
ing these  signs  to  sounds,  when  they  at  first  represented  sylla- 
bles and  thus  was  formed  whatis  called  the  syllahico- phonetic. 
From  this  the  transition  to  an  alphabetic  form  was  ultimately 
made,  when  tJie  enchorial  or  demotic  made  its  appearance. 
These  successive  changes  in  the  mode  ot  expressing  written 
thought,  are  extended  over  the  whole  history  of  this  long  ' 
vanished  but  essentially  important  people  (the  immediate 
source  of  our  European  civilization)  from  the  Pyramidal 
epoch  down,  through  more  than  28  dynasties  of  monarchs,  to 
their  ultimate  extinction  from  the  catalogue  of  nations. 
How  rich  the  bequest  that  has  so  been  left  to  us  !  Original 
cultivators  of  science,  not  only  the  illuminati  ot"  the  ancient 
world  repair  to  your  shores  to  get  instruction  in  that  which 
has  rendered  them  famous,  but  we,  the  moderns,  reverently 
recognize  in  your  mummied  remains  the  temples  of  that 
thought  which  still,  in  many  a  scientific  problem,  gives  life 
to  ours  ! 

The  attainments  of  the  Egyptians  can  be  considered  in  an 
ideal  point  of  view  as  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks  ; 
the  last  inustration  we  shall  give  of  this  2nd  group  of  civili- 
zations. In  all  the.  preceeding  examples  we  see  the  influence 
which  a  mixture  cf  ra^^es  undoubtedly  has  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nature  and  resources  of  man ;  wo  may  also  note 
the  influence  whic  \  external  conditions  also  have.  In  vain 
should  we  seek  for  an  aboriginal  knowledge  of  astronomy 
beneath  a  continually  clouded  sky  ;  nor  in  a  secluded  and 
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little  diversified  region  should  we  find  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  natural  forms.  So  when  we  consider  the  complex 
descent  of  the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unequalled 
advantages  of  their  physical  position  on  the  other,  we  are  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  true  sources  of  their  overwhelming 
greatness.  The  aborigines  of  Greece  appear  to  have  been 
various  cognate  tribes  of  Finnic,  that  is  partially  Mongol 
descent.  These  races  are  represented  to  have  been  originaly 
exceeding  savage  in  their  manners,  and  were  for  a  course  of 
long  ages,  whilst  society  in  Egypt  was  maturing,  subject  to 
repeated  incursions  of  purer  Caucasians,  coming  through 
Asia  Minor  directed  by  the  mountain  chains  from  Central 
Asia  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  This 
element  of  the  population,  represented  in  the  ancient  legends 
by  Deucalion,  furnished  the  hero  race  of  early  Greece,  the 
dominant  lords  of  the  soil,  comparatively  few  in  number,  but 
distinguished  for  their  mental  and  physical  energy.  Then 
the  mythological  Cadmus  and  Cecrops,  each  typify  the  ad- 
vent of  parties  of  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  respectively 
Thus  was  the  Greek  population  formed  by  the  union  of  ele- 
ments that  embraced  all  three  of  the  typical  races  of  man. 
For  the  aboriginal  native,  with  whom  the  later  comers  more 
or  less  intermixed,  was  derived  by  a  blending  of  Mongolian 
with  Caucasian  races :  such  too  was  the  character  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  heroic  tribes  themselves,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian, while  the  Egyptian,  in  consequence  of  his  cuthite  an- 
cestry, brought  an  infusion  of  negro  blood  also.  The  if^fe- 
rior  elements  being  always  in  such  a  subordinate  proportion 
as  to  give  none  of  their  depreciating  influence,  they  acted  as 
stUiiuli  to  fresh  exertion,  by  imparting  new  and  unexpected 
modes  of  penetrating  the  great  ujystery  of  human  existence. 

From  such  a  union  what  might  not  have  been  expected, 
especially  when  the  location  of  this  selection  of  good  from 
every  race  of  man,  proved  to  be  the  sea-fretted  Greece,  with 
its  attendant  groups  of  sunny  isles,  its  clear  atmosphere  and 
productive  soil  }  It  is  not  here  that  we  can  specify  the  re- 
sults of  these  happy  combinations  ;  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  present  task :  nor  is  it  necessary,  since  the  names  of  ihe 
Grecian  worthies  have  become  familiar  household  words 
among  us  :  their|truthful  elder  Poetry  finds,  after  all  the  lapse 
of  time,  answering  emotions  from  Englis)i  hearts  to  day  : 
the  efforts  of  their  divine  art  are  at  this  moment  the  standards 
of  perfection  to  our  artists,  and  sources  of  delight  to  all. 
A  perrennial  fountain  of  beauty,  to  which  all  future  ages 
may  come  j  for  their  works  are  as  truly  cosmojiolitan  in  their 
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effects  as  their  causes.  From  the  Gothic  races  of  high  Asia, 
from  the  commercial  Phoenician,  tlie  astronomical  Assyrian, 
the  scientific  Egyptian,  nay  even  from  the  secluded  and 
mystical  Hindoo,  Knowledge,  taste  and  poetry  flowed,  in  an 
unbroken  stream  on  this  highly  distinguished  people.  Well 
have  they  used  these  universal  gifts,  for  in  the  highest  efforts 
of  their  genius,  the  culminating  point  of  this  principle  of 
idealism,  they  have,  to  all  the  world,  repaid  the  debt  \yith 
overflowing  interest  In  the,  fortunately  for  us,  extending 
science  of  Natural  History,  where  the  diligent  worker  has 
succeeded,  from  a  few  scattered  bones,  in  constructing  anew 
forms  of  life  that  hum?ai  eye  never  rested  on,  the  principles 
were  all  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  father  of  Grecian  science 
and  the  world's  !  In  the  ever  changing  features  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Modern  Europe  where  do  we  not  recognise  the 
lineaments,  but  slightly  altered,  of  the  old  masters  of  Greek 
thought,  especially  Plato?  And  in  Poetry,  while  still  we  can  be 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  or  delighted  by  softened  scenes  of  na- 
ture, while  we  all  feel  raptured  at  the  wild,  sweet  notes,  or  star- 
tledby  the  echoing  warshout,in  Homer's  matchless  song,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  universal  power,  his  enduring 
influence.  So  in  their  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  the  ulti- 
mate perfection  seems  to  be  attained.  Here  have  they  pre- 
Sfcnted  us  with  harmony  in  a  material  form,  by  which  suc- 
ceeding ages  will  be  guidcxl,  in  their  more  universal  endea- 
vours to  realize  its  presence. 

This  growth  of  a  perception  of  beauty  or  harmony,  from 
its  first  faint  traces  iu  the  pictorial  attempts  of  the  savage,  to 
the  achievement  of  its  greatest  works  by  Greece,  has  been 
the  gradual  and  painful  ascent  of  a  towering  eminence  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  path  humanity  had  to  traverse.  From  the 
summit  of  this  eminence,  far  off  in  the  distant  horizon,  the 
light  of  the  region  of  pure  harmony  was  to  be  perceived. 
On  this  summit,  stood  the  Greek  ;  and  looking  o'er  the  dark- 
ness of  long  succeeding  periods,  his  eye  drank  in  that  light, 
and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  he  chisselled  out  the 
likeness  of  the  beauty  that  he  saw,  in  stone  ;  he  told  of  it  in 
his  philosophy,  he  sung  of  it  in  his  poetry  ;  feeling  that  their 
reminiscences  would  serve  to  guide  mankind  through  the 
plains  that  darkling  lay  between  his  mount  of  vision  and  that 
far  off  land  of  harmony  and  peace.  How  truly  he  did  see, 
let  ICurope,  emerging  frori  her  night  of  barbarism,  witness  ; 
when  the  restoration  of  her  strength  was  due  to  the  neglected 
light  which  those  Greek  thoughts  supplied. 

In  the  progress  of  geological  enquiry,  it  has  been  shown 


that  periods  of  long  repose,  marked  only  by  occasional  and 
partial  interruptions,  have  been  succeeded,  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  earth,  by  a  period  of  general  and  mighty  con- 
vulsion, by  which  the  older  deposits  have  been  variously  con- 
torted, and  the  newer  ones  deposited  on  them  in  a  manner 
which,  has  been  aptly  called  unconformable.  In  the  history 
of  humanity  an  analagous  era  of  convulsion  succeeds  the 
period  which  saw  the  close  of  the  outburst  of  Grecian  intel- 
lect and  idealism.  Welling  up  froai  that  region  of  the  source 
of  life,  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  there  now  began  those 
vast  movements  of  tribes  and  nations  which  were  ultimately 
to  descend  like  an  irresistible  torrent  on  the  civilized  west. 
In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  connnotions  of  this  period,  we 
recognise  as  the  guiding  influence  of  the  various  races  and 
nations  belonging  to  it,  an  irresistible,  inherent  energy  direc- 
ted  by  a  desire  for  conquest  or  power,  apparent  alike  in  the 
character  of  tlie  Roman  people,  the  Arabs,  and  those  old 
Gothic  tribes  which  were  then  marching  on  through  the  soh- 
tudes  of  Asia,  towards  the  intellectually  illuminated  west. 
This  period,  the  immediate  succession  of  one  so  brilliantly 
intellectual  and  poetic,  is  sufficiently  wanting  in  those  attri- 
butes, while  its  attention,  apart  from  the  fearful  struggles 
continually  recurring,  appears  occupied  with  the  every-day 
work  of  the  world  ;  as  though  mankind  were  reminded  that 
although  a  ray  of  light  had  shone  upon  them  from  afar,  yet 
it  w^as  only  by  manfully  working  his  way  through  the  sea  of 
difficulties  that  surrounded  him,  that  man  could  ultimately 
reach  the  source  of  that  whicli  his  nature  taught  him  so 
earnestly  to  seek.  This  work  demanded  energy,  determina- 
tion, strength,  and  that  not  only  in  leading  individuals,  but 
diffused  throitghoiit  the  mass,  and  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
cognise the  victories  of  the  Romans,  the  conquests  of  the 
Arabs,  the  irruptions  of  the  Gothic  tribes  as  the  result  of 
causes  deeply  seated  in  the  inner  nature  of  the  people  them- 
selves, not  as  the  fruits  of  a  mere  single  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. Thus  while  it  is  not  the  Egyptians  so  much  as 
Seostris  that  conquers  Bactria,  while  it  is  not  the  Persians 
so  much  as  Cyrus  that  destroys  the  Babylonian  Empire, 
while  it  is  not  the  Greeks  so  much  as  Alexander  that  pene- 
tnies  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ;  here  everywhere  it  is  the 
Romans  that  conquer,  the  Arabs  that  overrun,  the  Goths  that 
destroy  :  then,  is  among  the  masses  an  approach  made  to  an 
in  lividualism  in  action,  which  in  the  succeeding  condition 
will  be  found  yet  further  developec-. 

Associated'  as  these  various  races  were  by  the  posession  of 
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a  vast  ambition  and  determined  energy,  yet  in  all  other 
points  they  were  totally  dissimilar. 

To  the  Romans  belong  the  character  of  extreme  utilitarian- 
ism, witnessed  by  their  system  of  jurisprudence,  (the  basis 
of  European  law,)  the  character  of  their  priiicipal  public 
works,  (such  as  their  measured  roads,  aqueducts,  and  fortifi- 
cations) arid  the  commencement  of  a  statistical  science 
in  the  accounts  compiled  of  the  various  provinces  for  the  use 
of  the  governors.  No  ideal  contemplation  of  nature  took 
their  attention  from  the  things  of  common  life  ;  and  in  their 
later  attempts  at  art  or  poetry  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  was 
the  utmost  of  their  performances.  In  the  midst  of  their  won- 
drous advantages,  not  a  single  name  of  note  of  Roman  ex- 
traction has  been  bequeathed  to  modern  science. 

Not  so  among  the  Arabs,  whose  energy,  although  perhaps 
equalling  the  Roman  in  intensity,  was  far  inferior  in  duration ; 
here,  after  the  Prophet  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  them  a 
fanatic  zeal  appealing  to  their  national  pride,  a  few  short 
years  sufficed  to  carry  them  conquerors  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Spain  westward,  and  eastward  to  the 
verge  of  the  Chinese  Empire  :  and  receiving  from  some  of 
the  conquered  nations  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Greek  science,  they  preserved  for  us  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  ;  while  from 
India  they  drew  the  knowledge  of  those  numerals  with  a  value 
by  position,  so  essential  to  our  modern  science  ;  and  an  Al- 
gebraic system  differing  in  some  points  from  that,  which  they 
also  inherited  from  the  Greek  In  referring  liere  to  this  ex- 
tension of  the  Arabs,  and  the  benefit  which  such  extension 
exercised  on  the  future  of  humanity,  we  have  anticipated  the 
time  of  the  successful  inroads  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  because, 
while  it  is  to  the  Romans  we  owe  the  transmission  of  Greek 
art,  it  is  to  the  Arabians  that  we  owe  the  debt  of  continuing 
for  us  the  remembrance  and  practice  of  Greek  science. 
Both  Romans  and  Arabs  in  this  light  can  be  viewed  only  as 
conductors  more  or  less  perfect. 

As  the  ch'Avacter  of  ancient  Rome  declined  from  that  point 
where  alone  it  was  useful  in  the  world,  so,  gradually  another 
race  was  preparing  to  take  ils  position.  From  the  forests  of 
Germany  and  Dacia,  there  were  peering  faces  albeit  with  a 
somewhat  wild  expression,  yet  with  the  stamp  of  apuie  native 
nobleness  &  morality,  which  the  older  more  polished  nations 
never  possessed.  A  nesv  and  mightier  element  was  aboutto 
be  born  to  aid  the  further  progress  of  man,  and  its  birth  is  ush- 
ered in  bv  wars  and  commotions  that  shake  the  human  world 
w  VOL,  U. 
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from  China  to  the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  that  that  reli- 
gion, whose  principles  are  peace  and  love,  the  religron  of  Jesus 
Christ,  appears  struggling  for  existence  among  the  totally  un- 
congenial influences  of  Roman  manners,  customs,  &  inherent 
want  of  moral  power  :  at  the  same  time  there  were  swarming 
along  the  northern  frontier,  tribes-  of  men  possessing,  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  noble  generous  moral  disposition,  on 
which  the  young  budding  Christianity  was  afterward  to  take 
its  firm  rooting,  and  produce,  in  the  developement  of  ages, 
much  eternal  fruit.  The  barrier  was  at  last  burst,  and  Goth 
and  Vandal  occupied  the  land  once  trodden  by  the  heavy 
legions  of  Rome. 

Impelled  by  the  irruptions  of  hordes  of  Mongols  from  the 
extremities  of  China,  wave  after  wave  of  the  indigenous 
Indo-Germanic  population  of  these  regions  passed  westward, 
a  movement  continuing  for  ages,  till  they  arrived  in  Europe, 
when  the  dtjstvuction  or  absorption  of  most  of  the  previous 
settlers  Celtic  and  Finnic  took  place.  This  was  the  people 
who,  guided  by  a  mysterious  agency,  seems  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  in  order  that  the 
progress  which  had  been  achieved  might  not  die  out,  but  re- 
ceive from  them,  in  their  ultimate  developement,  that  impulse 
which  their  purer  typical  nature  could  probably  alone  produce. 
But  who  can  think  of  the  apparent  night,  which  thus  settled 
on  what  remained  of  civilization,  without  regret  ?  Who  can 
behold  that  mighty  city  humbled  to  the  dust,  her  palaces 
destroyed,  her  temples  forsaken,  her  streets  no  longer 
resounding  to  the  tread  of  triumphant  Romans,  without  a 
fear  for  the  further  fate  of  man  ?  Yet  was  that  fate  as  secure, 
nay  far  more  secure  than  before  :  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness of  that  night,  man  made  sure  of  a  mightier  power  than 
had  ever  been  his  lot  before  to  wield.  Then,  when  society, 
attempting  to  remodel  itself,  found  a  new  element  in  the  re- 
ligion new  to  the  world,  it  felt  obliged  to  incorporate  as  much 
of  its  mild  and  moral  influence  as  possible  in  its  own  consti- 
tution,— a  fact  which  in  due  time  will  undoubtedly  have  its 
full  and  entire  efl'ect.  While  at  the  same  time,  governed  by 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  clans  constituting  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  the  system  of  feudalism  was  established,  which, 
by  the  splitting  of  society  into  small  sections,  more  or  less 
independant  of  each  other,  fostered  that  individualism  of 
character  whose  subsequent  growth  has  so  much  to  do  with 
modem  science  and  invention.  Not  till  the  disturbances  re- 
sulting from  the  Crusades,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Tuiks 
into  Europe  had  abated^  can  we  close  the  view  of  this,  pro- 
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bably  the  most  generally  turbulent  period  that  ever  passed  in' 
the  history  man.  To  the  conquest  of  the  Grecian  Empire 
by  the  Turks  is  due  much  of  the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature 
through  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent  gradual  dis- 
persion of  the  cloud  of  barbaric  ignorance  which  had  enve- 
loped European  society  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  revival  of  Greek  science  and  literature,  combined 
with  that  individualism  of  character  which  had  been  slowly 
developing  itself,  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Germanic 
races,  prepared  the  way  for  the  advent  of  that  principle  which 
we  have  chosen  to  characterize  the  4th  group  of  civilizations 
— 'the  spirit  of  material  accamulation.  This  spirit  had 
manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  ancient  populations. 
Phoenicia,  Greece,  Carthage,  the  ancient  Veneti,  and  the  old 
Finnic  tribes  of  Europe  had  been  eminently  commercial  in 
their  habits  :  they  were  the  premature  and  isolated  attempts 
of  epochs  governed  more  generally  by  the  principles  or  mo- 
tives which  we  have  awarded  to  them.  Not  until  science  had 
opened  up  a  pathway  on  the  ocean,  by  its  discovery  of 
means  for  finding  the  adventurer's  place  in  the  open  sea  ;  not 
until  Chemistry  and  Physics  held  out  to  their  votaries  pro- 
mises of  abundant  physical  reward,  was  there  a  chance  of 
the  real  commercial  spirit  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  universal 
desires  of  society.  When  however,  Roger  Bacon, 
Avicenna,  Albertus  Magnus,  names  ever  to  be  honoured, 
aided  by  the  renewed  light  of  Greek  science,  had  shone  on 
the  European  mind,  there  first  arose  an  intense  desire  for  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  whole  earth,  and  the  period 
of  oceanic  discoveries,  conducted  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  was  the  result  Then,  as  a  legacy  from  the 
expiring  light  which  the  Arabs  had  attempted  to  preserve,  a 
taste  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  physically  and  cheuiical- 
ly,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  profitless,  polemical  discus- 
sions of  the  schools;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in 
which  a  truer  method  of  procedure  was  adopted,  that  of  ex- 
periment and  induction,  so  was  insured  the  stability  of  that 
foundation  of  cur  more  modern  science,  then  fo  laboriously 
laid. 

In  all  this  general  awakening  of  the  scientific  spirit,  even- 
tuating in  the  determination  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  eager  prosecution  of 
cliemical  or  rather  alchemical  pursuits,  if  we  seek  for  the 
deeply  seated  motive  prompting  to  those  adventurous  and 
often  heroic  exertions,  v»'e  find  it  expressed  in  the  liope  of 
the  alchemist  thcit  some  day  he  might  turn  all  ba^er  metah 
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into  gold — in  the  desire  of  Columbus  and  the  promoters  of 
his  enterprize  that  he  might  reach  the  rich  but  distant  land 
of  Cathay — in  the  motives  sustaining  Vasco  di  Garaa  in  his 
perilous  rounding  the  Cape  of  Storms  that  he  might  open  up 
a  way  to  that  inexhaustible  sOince  of  wealth,  the  East  Indies, 
Everywhere  has  the  study  of  nature  in  these  latter  times 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprize,  and  happy  has  been  the  association ;  for  while 
general  industry  has  been  directed  on  its  path  by  the  light 
which  the  cultivators  of  science  so  liberally  afford,  the  en 
thusiasm,  the  ruaterial  support  which  is  found  in  a  well  re- 
gulated desire  of  possession,  has  lent  a  stimulus  and  force 
to  investigation  without  which  we  could  not  have  hoped  for 
better  success  than  the  merely  speculating  ancients.  Thus 
then  arose  and  were  fostered  side  by  side,  these  two  sources 
of  the  greatness  of  our  modern  times,  for  to  them  we  owe  all 
those  triumphs  of  science  and  commerce  of  which  this  age 
is  so  justly  proud. 

The  destinies  of  the  age  seem  to  have  been  committed  to 
the  especial  guardianship  of  a  race,  whose  physical  qualities 
and  mental  organization  especially  fit  it  for  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  devolving  on  the  human  family.  If  there 
be  one  thing  that  patient  research  has  established  as  true, 
then  is  it  beyond  a  doubt  that,  prodigal  as  nature  may  occa- 
^ionall}'  appear  to  be,  there  is  never  any  real  want  of  econo- 
my in  any  of  her  operations.  The  progress  of  the  external 
world  of  animate  and  inanimate  forms,  goes  on,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  principles  that  reside 
within  it.  Beyond  that  point  the  desires  and  intelligence  of 
man  have  been  required  as  available  forces  to  exert  them- 
selves in  pushing  on  that  progress  further,  more  especially 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  human.  To  perform  this 
work  then,  becomes  one  of  the  duties  of  the  human  race,  one 
of  its  great  function^  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  taken  the  lead.  In  his  presence  the  wilderness  begins  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  to 
rejoice.  Marshes  and  deserts  and  inhospitable  shores  soon 
feel  the  effects  of  his  transforming  hand.  He  it  is  that  goes 
forth  to  ransack  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  earth,  and  comes 
back  laden  with  fruit  that  reacts  on  his  (civilization,  giving  it 
new  strength,  new  im])ulses,  and  new  successes.  His  mis- 
sion is  to  walk  through  the  wide  world  and  subdue  it,  to 
bring  its  hidden  secrets  to  light,  to  reduce  to  obedience  its 
wild  and  uncontrolled  agents,  to  show  how  every  little  spot 
of  ground  may  be  made  to  yield  the  means  of  supporting  in 
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health,  strength  and  happiness,  the  greatest  number  of  human 
beings. 

It  is  a  high  and  important  mission,  but  yet  not  the  highest ! 
The  enterprize  and  scientific  ardour  and  commercial  aptitude 
of  this  present  race  and  age :  this  state  of  physical  triumph 
is  not  the  culminating  point  of  our  career.  It  can  only  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  great  journey  we  have  un- 
dertaken. We  can  anticipate  a  time  when  the  great  work 
of  the  present  phase  of  human  existence  shall  be  accomp- 
lished, when  other  principles  will  actuate  society,  when 
other  aims  will  invite  its  labour,  and  when  other  races  of 
men  will  probably  claim  the  lead  in  the  world's  history. 

Now  we  have  seen  how  certain  different  motives  predomi- 
nate in  the  conduct  of  mankind  at  different  times ;  and 
traced  somewhat  of  the  purposes  served  by  their  continuance 
while  lasting,  and  their  subordination  when  their  purposes 
were  effected.  The  question  then  will  naturally  arise, — 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  principle  regulating  this  present 
age?  Were  we  in  a  few  words  to  give,  not  so  much  an  answer 
to  this  question,  as,  simply  the  titles  of  subjects  of  deep 
thought  suggested  by  it ;  they  would  be — the  physical  sub- 
jugation of  the  earth  ;  the  extension  of  communication  be- 
tween the  entire  human  population  of  the  globe,  introducing 
albeit  unintentionally,  the  germs  of  a  progression  among 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  contentedly  igno- 
rant 2nd  The  general  elevation  of  society  by  the  diffusion 
of  an  education  that  tends  to  become  universal.  3rdly,  By 
the  provision  of  the  means  of  lessening  human  toil,  especi- 
ally in  the  employment  of  a  continually  improving  machi- 
nery ;  and  so,  by  the  united  result,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
recognised  sway,  the  long  desired  rule  of  moral,  aided  by 
intellectual  power. 

Far  as  that  period  may  be  from  the  present ;  herculean  as 
is  the  task  which  the  present  group  of  civilizations  has 
remaining  to  perform,  yet  amidst  the  strife  and  warfare 
which  even  our  commercial  competitive  system  undoubtedly 
is,  we  may,  by  cloae  examination  see  the  slow  budding  of 
those  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  true  religion, 
the  principles  of  love  and  duty — Principles  which,  disguise 
it  as  we  may,  are  not  the  guiding  stars  of  the  commercial, 
any  more  than  they  have  been  of  other  states  of  man — but 
principles  destined  to  occupy  the  place  which  we  have 
hastily  shown,  successively  occupied  by  the  characteristics 
of  our  four  groups  :  all,  as  we  believe,  necessary  to  prepare 
the  rough  original  human  nature  for  the  divine  life  that  is 
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awaiting  it.  The  indications  of  a  preparing  moral  rule  for  the 
future,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  those  actions  that  speak  the  deeply 
seated,  inner  life  of  a  people  ;  and  in  those  words  that  evi- 
dently embody  its  settled  convictions  In  the  arguments  for 
the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  physical  toil,  none  are  more 
significant  than  the  claims  of  the  sufferers  for  opportunity 
of  moral  culture ;  and  in  the  generally  awakened  spirit  of 
association  which  doubtlessly  has  a  principle  of  growth 
within  it — there  is  an  indication  of  the  perception  of  the 
necessity  for  more  of  mutual  assistance  than  the  world  here- 
tofore has  held  beneficial — a  faint  effort  in  the  direction  of  a 
fcir  fuller  harmony  and  concord. 

After  forty  years  of  peace,  the  world  has  been  aroused 
from  its  dream  of  sunshine  by  the  horrors  of  European  war. 
Before  this  broke  out,  there  went  about  the  continent  of 
Europe,  now  and  again,  a  whispering  that  sounded  strange 
to  most.  Men  had  long  been  taught  that  love  was  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  should  regulate  all  their  actions  :  some 
understood  this  law,  and  a  few  tried  to  practise  it,  but  fewer 
still  were  those  who  thought  that  it  could  ever  apply  to  the 
affairs  of  nations.  And  hence  that  whispering,  which  was 
of  Peace,  seemed  strange  and  altogetlier  out  of  place  as  it 
went  about  among  the  armed  populations  of  Europe.  It 
seemed  to  b«  all  in  vain  too,  for  suddenly  war  burst  out, 
and  silenced,  in  its  clamour  the  modest  voice  of  peace. 
There  still  are  rumours  of  war,  and  everything  shows  (and 
nothing  more  clearly  than  the  condition  of  this  colony)  that 
the  time  is  not  now  when  we  can  hope  to  beat  the  sword 
into  a  ploughshare.  From  the  past  and  the  present  we  may 
conclude  safely  that  the  path  of  humanity  will  again  and 
again  be  stained  by  the  blood  and  tears  which  future  wars 
will  shed.  Yet  that  brave  whisper,  through  calumny  and 
jeers  and  pity  and  all  kinds  of  reproach,  goes  forth  again 
and  again  ;  and  the  importance  whih  we  attach  to  it  is 
simply  that  it  gives  evidence  of  new  ideas  and  motives  be- 
ginning to  work  that  shall  change  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
civilized  world  in  the  full  progress  of  time.  'J'he  divine 
spirit  of  love  that  breathes  in  that  whisper  is  an  omnipotent 
spirit — it  has  draw  n  human  society  on  towards  itself  through- 
out the  blood-stained  centuries  passed,  making  even  war  sub- 
servient to  its  purposes.  Not  till  now  could  it  even  whisper 
its  name  intellU/ihly  to  ear  of  man  ;  but  having  done  so, 
never  will  the  sound  depart  till  it  swell  into  a  choral  anthem 
that  shall  drown  the  roar  of  cannon  on  every  field  of  battle, 
filling  ev(ny  chink  of  the  wide  universe  with  its  harmonious 
strain. 


Thus  have  we  endeavonrecl  imperfectly  to  trace  the  aini 
and  nature  of  the  civilization  of  man  :  its  aim  is  hartiiony, 
its  nature  is  ]3rogression.  Limited  in  our  view,  we  are  too 
apt  to  mistake  temporary  or  partial  convulsion  for  general 
and  total  ruin :  or,  encouraged  by  some  individual  or  appa- 
rent success,  to  dream  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  life.  Neither  is  correct.  From  the  beginning  onward  the 
whole  of  progress  has  been  stately,  slow  and  grand :  not  till 
that  which  is  acquired  is  sure  is  any  further  advance  made. 
It  may  not  be  indeed  that  our  own  land,  much  less  our  own 
time  will  see  the  dawn  of  that  far  better  day  ;  but  guided  by 
the  experience  of  the  ages  gone,  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
cycles  that  shall  come,  and  rejoice  in  the  light  that  shall 
descend  on  a  world  blessed  and  directed  by  the  presence  of 
an  unbroken  harmony. 


JEROME  PATUROT,  HOSIER  &  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  AMBITIONS  OF  MADAME  PATUROT. 

Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  example.  There  is  at  the 
bottom  of  every  human  heart  an  unquenchable  desire  to  try 
new  things.  A  success,  however  great  it  may  be,  does  not 
entirely  satisfy.  Does  anybody  count  on  past  results,  when 
he  aspires  to  a  new  conquest  ?  The  laws  of  ambition  resem- 
ble those  of  gravitation,  the  intensity  increases  as  the  object 
is  neared.  I  had  already  attained  more  than  a  hosier  could 
expect,  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  a  wife  amiable  and 
clever,  and  two  children  who  were  all  one  could  wish. 

Where  is  happiness,  if  not  in  family  joys  and  the  pleasures 
of  competency  ?  Well,  this  situation  did  not  suffice  for  me. 
At  the  first  breath  of  flattery  my  vanity  was  kindled;  it  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  brilliant  world  which  each  day  seemed 
to  draw  nearer.  About  me  and  near  my  door,  I  saw  the  class 
spring  up  which  at  this  time  rules  the  empire.  I  wag  in 
the  way  of  reaching  it;  another  effort,  another  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  I  should  take  my  place  in  this  pha- 
lanx of  parvenus  On  the  memorable  night  of  his  sui- 
cide, my  poor  uncle  had  said,  "  Be  a  hosier,  Paturot ; 
tlie  wind  blows  fair  for  hosiers  and  tallow  chandlers. 
A  hosier  may  aspire  to  anything :  citizen,  captain, 
municipal  counsellor,  mayor  perhaps,  and  what  do  I  say, 
mayor  ?    Counsellor  of  the   state,  Deputy  !  Minister ! ! !  " 
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Be  a  hosier,  thou  shalt  be — Minister  ! ! !  These  words 
rang  in  my  ear  like  those  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth's. 
Alas!  it  is  the  same  with  others,  drapers,  bankers,  druggists 
and  the  like  ;  they  have  heard  those  words  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  or  midst  the  tumult  of  the  day  !  Who  resigns 
himself  now  to  be  a  simple  tradesman.  Who  has  not  dream 't 
of  being  a  minister,  or  even  president  of  the  council  ?  Who 
has  not  arranged  the  destinies  of  France  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  particular  trade  ?  Political  science  is  no  more 
the  study  of  an  entire  life,  the  fruit  of  an  assiduous  specu- 
lation or  patient  practise  ;  it  is  learnt  at  the  desk,  in  work- 
shops, in  the  midst  of  mechanics  and  accountants.  A  manu- 
facturer is  transformed  into  a  colbert  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  and  he  divides  his  cares  between  the  State  and  his 
factories.  Must  it  be  said  that  our  industrial  class  has  arri- 
ved too  soon  at  power  for  its  glory  ?  It  has  the  want  of  a 
longer  noviciate  ;  it  pursues  its  education  at  the  expense  of 
the  strength,  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  tradesman  lo  see  at  first  in  all  things  that 
w^iich  touches  him :  it  is  one  of  the  qualities,  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  profession.  This  personal  view  becomes  dis- 
solved in  public  affairs,  which  demand  above  all,  liberality 
in  the  mind,  and  disinterestedness  in  the  heart.  It  cannot 
be  but  that  in  time  this  class  must  improve,  and  must  rise  to 
the  height  of  its  new  duties,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
greatness  has  surprised  it  before  it  is  able  to  carry  the  bur- 
den, and  that  it  has  introduced  into  public  life  two  germs  of 
decay : — feebleness  in  designs,  and  little  calculations  of 
positions  and  persons. 

In  the  midst  of  the  first  distraction  of  grandeur,  my  affairs 
had  not  suffered.  Malvina  was  always  at  the  post  of  honour 
at  the  counter  or  in  the  show  room.  A  single  article,  a  sort 
of  cacJie  nez  which  she  had  invented,  brought  us  more  than 
twenty  thousand  francs  profit.  At  the  approach  of  winter 
the  shop  was  literall)  besieged  with  buyers,  and  just  then  a 
singular  event  occurred  which  upset  the  whole  shop,  and 
completely  changed  the  calm  life  we  had  hitherto  led.  This 
episode  w^as  decisive  :  it  must  be  recounted  with  some  detail 
Among  the  elegant  customers  whom  our  fancy  articles  had 
attracted,  was  a  great  lady  who  was  named  the  princess  Pa- 
latine of  Flibustosskoi.  Her  person  had  passed  its  youth, 
but  was  full  of  majesty;  she  had  that  perfection  of  form 
and  colour  that  belongs  to  nature  and  art  united,  and  attests 
good  preservation  and  good  health.  Nothing  could  be  more 
magnificent  than  her  shoulders,  nor  more  royal  than  her  bust. 
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If  her  look  was  a  little  haughty,  the  lon^  black  lashes  gave 
to  her  eyes  a  soft  and  velvety  expression.  All  in  this  woman 
spoke  of  her  race  :  the  seignorial  port,  the  rich  brown  hair, 
brightened  with  gold,  features  of  a  perfect  distinction,  and 
an  admirable  foot  and  liand.  Her  voice  had  preserved  that 
silvery  sound  which  ordinarily  belongs  to  youth  alone  ;  the 
carnation  of  her  lips  was  of  an  extreme  puuty  ;  her  testh 
were  dazzling  white.  To  see  her  descending  from  'ler 
brilliant  equipage  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  stately  chaiL  seu 
one  might  have  said  she  resembled  a  goddess;  Juno  or 
Niobe.  Nothing  could  approach  the  taste  of  her  toilette  ; 
furs  of  the  north,  rich  stuffs,  jewels,  objects  of  price  contri- 
buted to  it,  but  without  affectation  or  display.  All  was  mar- 
vellously well  borne ;  the  elegance  excused  the  richness, 
the  distinction  set  off  the  value. 

The  Princess  Flibuslosskoi  had  a  large  suite.  She  occu- 
pied in  the  best  quarter  of  Paris,  sumptuous  apartments; 
gave  fetes,  had  numerous  servants,  lived  in  fact  on  a  footing 
with  the  best  families  of  the  aristocracy  Oscar,  who  knew 
everybody,  knew  her;  he  called  her  "The  providence  of 
artists,"  which  made  me  believe  that  she  had  done  good 
homage  to  one  of  his  herbages. 

The  Princess  Flibustosskoi  had  for  some  time  shown 
Malvinia  great  regard,  without  her  being  able  to  divine 
wherefore.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  her  carriage  stopped 
at  our  door,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  neighbours  The 
beautiful  Palatine  sat  familiarly  by  the  counter  near  Malvina, 
whom  she  honoured  with  long  visits.  The  assistants  dis- 
played some  trifles,  some  objects  of  luxury,  the  Princess 
looked  over  and  chose  them,  and  engaged  in  conversation. 
Madame  Paturot  had  a  facility,  a  complete  talent  in  speech  ; 
all  princess  as  she  was,  Madame  Flibustosskoi  could  not  ex- 
cel her,  thus  these  conversations  became  nearly  interminable: 
Malvina,  fairly  launched,  could  not  stop  ;  siie  recounted  her 
life  to  the  Princess  and  the  vicissitudes  she  had  seen,  she 
spoke  to  her  of  her  past  misfortunes,  of  he  present  happi- 
ness, of  the  prosperity  of  the  house,  and  the  money  which 
was  accumulating  so  fast.  These  details  seemed  to  interest 
the  Palatine,  and  the  friendship  became  every  day  more 
intimate,  without  intrenching  on  the  distance  which  separates 
a  seller  from  the  customer.  In  return  for  ihe  confidences  of 
Malvina,  the  great  lady  lavished  the  most  delicate  attentions, 
enquiring  after  my  health  and  that  of  our  children,  and 
uttering  a  crowd  of  little  nothings  which  have  such  value 
coming  from  an  aiistocratic  mouth.    Soon  the  Princess  Pa- 
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latine  liad  a  party  in  my  house,  Malvina  was  delighted  with 
her,  she  spoke  of  her  at  all  hours,  and  on  all  occasions. 
From  time  to  time  Madame  Flibustosskoi  sent  some  play- 
things for  my  little  family,  and  accoi  tpanied  them  with  the 
most  charming  no*es.  My  children  declared  themselves  in 
her  favour  and  always  had  her  name  in  their  mouths  Their 
nurse  was  not  insensible  to  some  glances  of  the  grand 
chasseur,  and  praised  in  her  tn -n  the  Flibustosskoi. 
Lastly,  Oscar  went  beyond  eve/ybcdy,  celebrated  without 
ceasing  the  high  position,  the  ni;  gnificence,  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Princess  Palatine.  Ho  called  her  the  beau- 
tiful Muscovite,  the  majestic  Muscovite,  the  superb  Musco- 
vite, exalted  her  taste  for  the  Arts,  and  the  talents  of  her 
cook.  1  alone  resisted,  I  alone  defended  myself  against 
this  influence  ;  but  when  I  ventured  to  intimate  some  doubts, 
to  show  some  lukewarmness,  I  was  overwhelmed  by  a  uni- 
versal explosion  The  painter  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty 
was  more  exasperated  than  any.  What  a  sceptic  thou  art, 
Paturot,"  cried  he,  "a  vile  sceptic!  O  ye  tradesmen!  ye 
know  not  what  ye  reject!  where  would  faith  be  without  the 
artists  ? " 

"  Well,  don't  be  angry,  Oscar." 

"No;  but  commerce  alters  your  faculties,  you  stultify 
yourself,  you  narrow  your  nature.  Suspect  the  Princess 
Palatine,  Oh  Jerome  ! ! ! 

*'But,  no!" 

"  A  Flibustosskoi ! " 

"W^ell,  well,  no!" 
A  majestic  Muscovite  !  " 

«  No,  no  ! 

Jerome,  go  for  me,  to  the  Russian  ambassador ;  ask  for 
the  secretary  of  legation,  a  fair  young  man  ;  tell  him  to  show 
you  the  map  of  the  Russian  Empire,  prepared  by  the  order 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  there  you  will  see  the  lands  of 
the  Princess  Palatine." 

*'  There,  I  agree  with  you — " 

*'  A  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  local  measure, — and 
that  is  not  all  !  Ten  thousand  serfs,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  two  thousand  liead  of  cattle  pastured  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Don,  departnient  of  Ukrain,  under  prefecture  of 
Ayofl'.  All  this  beloags  \o  the  Flibustoss'^oi,  and  yet  you 
were  suspicious  of  her,  susjiicious  ! 
I  yield." 

"  Paturot,  Paturot !  thy  epaulettes  mislead  thee  :  because 
thou  hast  the  command  of  a  company  thou  dost  arrogate  a 
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right  to  disdain  a  European  aristocrat,  to  insult  rank,  to 
disdain  illustrious  descent."  But  knowest  thou  not,  unfortu- 
nate, that  if  the  allies  were  to  appear  again  in  France,  the 
Princess  Palatine  could  have  thee  torn  in  pieces  by  forty 
four  regiments  of  Cossaks? 

"  Is  she  then  so  powerful  ?  " 

"Rich  by  millions,  Jerome  !  She  posse  sses  mines  of  gold 
in  the  chains  of  the  Ural.  She  has  ordered  of  me  three 
landscapes  at  a  hundred  crowns  each  :  it  is  princely." 

This  last  argument  suffered  no  reply,  1  yielded  ;  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  I  paid  court  to  the  Princess  Flibustosskoi, 
1  called  her  the  Palatine,  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
adorable  in  the  universe. 

Why  should  I  show  any  opposition  ?  as  Malvina  said  vic- 
toriously, the  Princess  paid  ready  money  ;  it  was  irresistible. 
One  evening  when  we  were  all  sitting  together  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  servant  in  a  loud 
voice  announced — "  Madame,  the  Princess  Palatine  of 
Flibustosskoi."  It  w^as  she,  in  our  apartment !  Malvina 
thought  herself  dreaming,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
motive  for  this  visit.  The  Princess  went  straight  towards 
my  wife. 

"  My  charming  friend,"  said  she  in  a  caressing  voice,  "  I 
have  surprised  you  in  your  domestic  circle,  drive  me  away  if 
I  have  done  wrong." 

"  Princess,"  answered  Madame  Palurot,  proud,  and  at  the 
same  lime  embarrassed  at  the  honour  done  her,  "  It  is  too 
much  goodness,  I  am  really  confused — perhaps  there  is  no 
one  to  serve  you  with  stockings  ?  I  will  go  down." 

No  indeed,  no  my  dear,  it  is  you  I  come  to  see.''  At  the 
same  time  turning  to  me  with  a  most  gracious  smile, — "  Ah  ! 
it  is  Monsieur  Paturot."  "  Madame  the  Princess,"  answered 
I  with  a  low  bow 

"It  is  well  sir,  I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  meet  you;  I 
have  some  reproaches  to  make  to  you." 

"To  me,  Madame  the  Princess  }  " 

"  To  you,  sir  :  when  you  have  everything  to  make  you 
shine  in  the  world,  you  hide  yourself  in  a  back  shop,  where 
you  hear  and  see  nothing  " 

"  Ah  !  Princess—" 

"  And  your  wife,  sir,  would  you  bury  her  alive  No  one 
sees  her,  and  she  is  so  well  calculated  to  grace  society  ;  so 
much  wit  and  elegance!  Would  you  by  any  chance  be 
jealous,  sir " 
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"  He,  princess,"  answered  Malvina,  "  he  jealous  !  there  is 
no  danger,  I  have  educated  him." 

"  But  why  then  this  sequestration,  this  solitude  ? 

"  Princess,  that  can  be  explained,"  sai  J  I,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, "  the  necessities  of  the  shop — " 

Pitiable  reason,  sir,  it  says  that  you  ..re  a  despot;  that 
you  hold  your  wife  under  the  yoke." 

"  Poor  fellow,,'  said  Malvina,  coming  \o  my  help,  what 
a  calumny !  " 

"Do  not  excuse  him,  my  dear,  he  is  unpardonable." 
"How  harsh!"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  only  justice  ;  will  you  wager  that  your  wife  knows 
where  the  Italian  Theatre  is,  and  how  Rubini  sings  ? 

"  For  that,  no,"  said  Malvina,  naively. 

"  Ah  well,  you  see,  the  tyrants  of  antiquity  were  not  worse. 
Unfortunate  victim  !  "  added  she,  with  an  air  of  compassion, 
"  To  live  without  Italian  music  :  it  is  a  case  of  separation. 
Monsieur,  you  have  abused  your  power,  we  will  revolt ;  I 
shall  carry  off  your  wife  for  this  evening,  I  am  going  to  the 
Italian  Theatre  ;  we  permit  you  to  follow  us." 

"Princess,  what  honour  ! 

"  Captain  Paturot."  added  the  syren,  "  I  will  introduce 
you  to  the  Field-marshal  Tapanovitch,  governor  of  the  mili- 
tary colonies  in  the  Crimea :  between  warriors  there  is  much 
in  conmion." 

Her  voice,  her  language,  her  looks  exercised  a  sort  of 
fascination  over  me.  I  sought  not  to  explain  her  motives, 
a  step  on  the  part  of  a  great  lady  so  strange  and  so  unusual, 
r  obeyed  mechanically.  Malvina  raised  very  many  objections, 
which  the  Princess  overcame  one  by  one.  She  would  insist 
on  taking  her  to  the  Italians  with  her,  seating  her  by  her  in 
her  carnage  and  in  her  box,  subjectmg  her  to  the  honours 
and  ceremonies  which  such  an  intimacy  brought.  At  last 
Madame  Paturot  yielded  :  her  vanity  got  the  better  of  her 
reason.  From  this  moment  she  was  another  woman.  None 
of  my  chimeras  had  left  any  trace  on  "her  spirit,  neither  my 
civic  epaulettes,  nor  the  perspective  of  niunicipal  functions 
had  touched  her  deeply.  In  the  career  of  greatness  she  saw 
nothing  that  m(?rited  a  serious  attention.  But  this  time  it 
agitated  her  on  her  toilette,  how  to  dress  and  decorate  herself, 
and  produce  herself  in  the  midst  of  this  chosen  society,  a 
living  show  of  jewels  and  lace.  Ambitions  of  this  kind  a 
woman  always  comprehends,  and  Madame  Paturot  more  than 
any.  Thus  she  went  and  came  as  if  a  tarantula  had  bitten 
her  ;  now  knowing  not  what  dress  to  choose,  now  regretting 
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that  she  had  not  had  a  little  time  to  prepare.  The  Princess 
counselled  and  calmed  her. 

"  Let  us  go,  my  sweet  friend,  without  any  extravagances, 
you  are  divine  as  you  are.  See  me :  one  may  go  as  simply 
dressed  as  one  likes,  it  is  only  the  English  who  will  obstinate- 
ly uncover  their  shoulders.  Another  time  we  will  do  as  they, 
one  must  vary.  I  wdl  send  you  my  dressmaker.  Come,  let 
us  go,  you  are  delightful  thus. 

Malvinia  finished  her  preparations ;  but  from  this  moment 
she  promised  no  more  to  be  surprised,  but  to  be  always  pro- 
vided with  a  choice  of  toilettes.  The  taste  of  luxury  and 
elegance  are  instinctive  in  women. 

As  for  me,  to  do  honor  to  the  Princess  I  thought  I  ought 
to  put  on  my  uniform. 

"  Fie,  Monsieur  Paturot !"  said  she,  epaulettes  are  very 
bad  taste  at  the  Theatre  ;  they  are  fitter  for  the  Tuilleries.^* 

I  put  on  a  black  frock  coat,  and  gallantly  placed  myself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Princess.  All  this  time  she  had  been 
playing  with  ray  little  family  with  adorable  grace  and  aban- 
don. Who  would  have  said,  to  see  her  so  affable  and  so 
affectionate,  that  she  had  mines  of  gold  in  the  Ural,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  Ukraine  fields  ! 


MILTON : 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Literary    Scientific  Society^ 
by  the  Rev.  TV.  Y.  Thompson. 

It  is  remarkable  how  prone  we  all  are  to  view  the  past  in 
the  light  of  the  present,  and  to  identify  ourselves  with  the 
opinions  and  controversies  of  a  former  age  ;  especially  when 
these  fall  within  the  range  of  political  or  religious  specula- 
tion. Names  that  have  been  rallying  points  for  sects  or 
parties  in  one  period  of  a  nation's  history,  continue  to  be  so 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  when  the  circumstances  that 
gave  them  promin(  nee  and  interest  are  wholly  changed. 
There  are  few  pers<  ns  conversant  with  English  history  and 
English  literature,  rvhose  p  •ejndices  or  predilictions  do  not 
lean  to  one  or  otf  ^r  of  the  two  great  parlies  tiiat  opposed 
each  other  in  the  co  mciA-chamber  and  the  bf  t:le-field  during 
Milton's  life.  As  it  would  be  equally  a  breaoii  of  good  taste 
and  right  feeling  to  introduce  a  jarring  note  into  the  harmo- 
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ny  of  this  evening's  entertainment,  it  is  rather  as  a  man  and 
a  poet,  than  as  a  politician  or  a  religionist,  that  I  propose  to 
exhibit  the  subject  of  this  Lecture.  No  further  reference 
will  be  made  to  his  prose  writings  than  may  be  necessary  to 
illustrate  his  life  and  character. 

The  name  of  Milton  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  eventful  epochs  of  English  history.  He  beheld, 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Kings  deposed  from  his 
sovereignty,  and  perishing  on  the  scaffold. — The  nation  torn 
asunder  by  civil  broils  and  intestine  war; — authority  vested 
for  a  short  period  in  a  Commonwealth,  to  pass  thence  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  military  leader  And  he  lived  to  see 
the  ancient  line  of  Sovereigns  restored  :  the  same  populace 
that  had  crowded  round  the  scaffold  of  the  father,  hailing 
with  rapturous  applause  the  coronation  of  the  son.  Milton 
was  not  the  man  to  stand  aloof  from  the  stern  conflict  in 
which  almost  every  Englishman  took  part  who  could  lift  a 
sword  or  wield  a  pen.  Not  only  were  his  circumstances 
affected  by  the  political  changes  he  witnessed  ;  but  probably 
the  works  of  genius  that  have  immortalized  his  name,  were, 
in  some  degree,  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  In  Gay's  well  known  elegy,  the  poet  mourns  over 
the  obscurity  that  shrouds  the  name  of  many  a  peasant  who, 
in  circumstances  propitious  to  the  developement  of  his 
powers,  might  have  emulated  the  patriotism  of  a  Hampden 
or  the  genius  of  a  Milton.  In  ordinary  times  when  society 
is  unagitated.  it  is  possible  that  energies  capable  of  illustrious 
deeds  may  slumber  on  unconsciously.  In  the  words  of  the 
same  poet, 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unlathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

In  those  epochs,  however,  when  the  fountains  of  the  poli- 
tical deep  are  broken  up,  and  the  different  grades  of  society 
become  mixed  in  the  huge  turmoil,  such  gems  rise  bright  and 
sparkling  to  the  surface,  and  claim  a  world-wide  homage. 
It  was  a  religious  revelation  that  drew  the  Monk  of  Erfurt 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister.  It  was  the  loosening  of 
the  bonds  that  hrd  long  shackled  the  world  of  mind,  which 
elevated  Bacon  to  his  high  eminence.  It  is  probable  that 
to  the  arousing  e  feet  of  the  great  conflicts  of  his  age  we  owe 
the  loi::y  flight  of  Milton's  muse.  The  life  of  the  great  poet 
has  been  often  wutten  ;  but  the  materials  for  composing  his 
biography  are  sci^nty,  and  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  dnce 
many  reputed  facLs  connected  with  it  have  evidently  been 
cither  invented  or  exaggerated  by  his  foes.     His  educati^U 


was  carefully  attended  to  from  his  earliest  years,  and  he  en- 
joyed the  highest  educational  advantages  that  P^ngland  could 
afford.  His  father  early  instilled  into  him  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  passed  seven  years  in 
the  usual  course  of  study,  and  received  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  He  seems  during  this  period  to  have  followed  the 
wise  maxim  of  the  Ancients,  and  cultivated  a  sound  mind 
in  a  healthy  body  ;  for  notwithstanding  his  ardour  as  a 
student  he  fonnd  time  for  athletic  exercises,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled,  for  his  frame  though  slight  was  well-knit, 
and  he  carried  a  rare  spirit  and  courage  into  his  very  sports. 
The  most  authentic  narrative  of  his  life  after  leaving  college 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  his  prose  works  entitled,  "  The 
second  defence  of  the  'people  of  England."'  In  this  valuable 
piece  of  autobiography,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself  "  On  my 
father's  estate,  where  he  had  determined  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  I  enjoyed  an  interval  of  un interrupted 
leisure,  which  I  entirely  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics;  though  I  occasionally  visited  the  Metro- 
polis, either  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  books,  or  of  learning 
something  new  in  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which  I  at 
that  time  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In 
this  manner  1  spent  five  years  till  my  mother's  death,  1  then 
became  anxious  to  visit  foreign  parts,  and  particularly  Italy P 
With  the  language  and  literature  of  that  interesting  country 
he  had  rendered  himself  thoroughly  familiar,  and  with  many 
Italians  distinguished  as  literati  or  statesmen  he  contracted 
intimate  friendship.  Of  Florence  he  thus  speaks.  "  In  this 
city  I  remained  about  two  months,  in  intimacy  with  many 
persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails  there,  and 
tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preser- 
vation of  friendship."  In  transcribing  this  passage  I  could 
not  help  remembering  with  pleasure  that  we  are  humbly  fol- 
lowing this  practice  so  refreshing  to  Miltoi^'s  mind.  "  No 
time,"  he  adds,  "  will  ever  abolish  the  agreable  recollections 
which  I  cherish  of  Gg  Idi — Carolo  Dati — Frissobaldo, — the 
Marquis  of  Villa,  and  mtmy  others.,'  It  is  delightful  to 
perceive  with  what  a  J  ine  appreciation  for  his  talents,  and 
with  what  complete  fo  getfiilness  of  anything  obnoxious  in 
his  religion  these  nobl  ;  Italians  received  the  learned  Eng- 
lishman. Milton,  too,  )':goied  puritan  as  he  has  been  called, 
looked  with  neither  scorn  nor  dislike  on  men  with  whose 
lova  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty  he  fully  sympaihized,  be- 
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cause  they  held  religious  views  differing  from  his  own. 
Unalterably  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  he 
had  too  much  elevation  of  niiiid  and  too  much  real  piety  to 
undervalue  ^vorth  and  virtue  in  other  men.  It  was  during 
this  Italian  journey  that  he  is  said  to  have  visited  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Galileo,  then  in  prison  on  the  charge  of 
j)hilosophical  heresy.  It  must  have  been  a  men\oraMe  scene 
this  meeting  between  these  two  ardent  lovers  of  truth  and 
free  inquiry.  Both  had,  with  a  noble  resolution,  determined 
that  no  time-honored  prejudice,  no  error  rendered  venerable 
by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  sanction  of  a  great  name,  should 
be  allowed  to  blind  reason  or  quench  honest  conviction. 
Their  paths  of  inquiry  were  different.  One  had  sought,  with 
optic  glass,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  creation,  to  deduce 
from  observations  in  the  starry  sphere  the  unknown  laws 
that  guided  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  other 
investigated  the  principles  on  which  society  is  founded,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  Kings  and  magistrates  hold  and  sway 
their  authority.  But  their  maxim  was  the  same — to  know 
the  truth  and  to  utter  it  freely.  Both  were  before  their  own 
age ;  and  both  refused  to  be  deterred  from  maintaining  their 
own  convictions,  whatever  of  obloquy  or  danger  might  be 
the  consequence.  Of  this  conversation  in  Galileo's  dinigeon 
there  is  no  record,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  imaginer  who 
should  venture  to  supply  the  want.  To  conceive  the  thoughts 
and  words  interchanged  at  this  interview  would  tax  the 
powers  of  the  greatest  dramatist  that  ever  lived.  That  Milton 
remembered  his  meeting  Galileo,  appears  in  some  portions 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  written  many  years  afterwards.  In  the 
eighth  Book  where  Adam  is  represented  as  seeking  informa- 
tion from  the  angel  concerning  the  earth  and  visible  heaven 
the  father  of  mankind  thus  speaks : — 

When  1  bctiold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world 
Of  Heaven  and  earth  consisting;  and  compnte 
Their  magnitudes  : 

Ueasoning  I  oft  admire 
How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create,  and  to  impose 
Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 

While  the  Earth 
M'ght  better  and  with  far  less  compass  move. 

Th  3  poet  may  have  intended  here  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
philosopher,  by  giving  Adam,  in  his  days  of  innocence  and 
pavidise  the  si'ggestive  thought  that  wrought  in  the  brain  of 
hi^  illustrious  lescondants,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
tru'j  nature  of  Planetary  motion. 
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AliltoiJ  had  intended  to  extend  his  tour  to  Sicily  and 
Greece  ;  but  hearing  of  the  civil  commotions  that  disturbed 
his  native  land,  he  resolved  to  return  innnediately.  For  lie 
says  with  the  noble  spirit  that  neither  love  of  pleasure  nor 
fear  of  danger  could  extinguish,  "  /  ihonghl  it  base  to  be 
i ravelling  for  (Duusetnent  abroad,  while  my  felloiC'citizenf^ 
were  Jighting  for  lUertij  at  homeT 

On  his  return  to  England  however,  there  appeared  no  op- 
poti'tunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  in  aiding  the  cause 
of  freedom  ;  and  having  taken  a  house  in  a  retired  p  n  t  of 
j^ondon,  commenced  the  tuition  of  his  sister's  children,  and 
at  length  established  a  boarding  shool  for  the  education  of 
3'outh.  It  is  curious  to  .observe  how  his  biographers  slur 
over  this  part  of  Milton's  life.  They  seem  to  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  the  great  Epic  Poet  of  England  having  once 
held  the  rod  and  discharged  the  functions  of  a  shoolm aster. 
Milton,  however,  was  conscious  of  no  degradation  in  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  what  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  positions  any  man  can  occupy. 
To  train  an  immortal  spirit  in  the  consciousness  and  right 
use  of  the  powers  and  faculties  God  has  given,  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  genius  and  abilities  even  of  a  Milton.  Even 
had  the  office  been  of  a  more  lowly  nature,  this  great  man 
would  have  felt  that  it  is  not  the  character  of  our  operations 
but  the  discharge  or  neglect  of  the  duties  they  involve,  that 
either  dignifies  or  degrades  us.  The  high  toned  piety  of 
Milton  taught  him  to  regard  no  office  lionorable  without  a 
good  conscience, — no  office  degrading  where  that  was  main- 
tained Whether  he  had  been  called  upon  to  rule  an  empire 
or  to  teach  the  lowest  form  in  a  grammar-school,  doubtless 
he  would  have  occupied  the  trust  in  the  spirit  of  the  lines 
he  penned  on  his  tn  enty-third  birth  day  : — 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high. 
Towards  which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  ol'  Heaven  : 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so 
As  ever  in  my  great  task -master's  eye. 

Johnson,  who  defended  the  Poet's  reputation  from  the  sup- 
posed disgrace  of  the  boarding-school,  is  yet  ungenerous 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  sneer  at  what  he  calls  "  great  promises 
and  small  performance."  "The  man  who  hastens  homt3  be- 
cause his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  when 
he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
in  a  boarding-school."  It  was  the  old  Leviathan's  political 
antagonism  t;)  Milton's  parly  that  blinded  his  usually  acute 
perception  of  human  chaiacter.  The  Poet's  quiet  seclusion 
^  Vol  h. 
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is  but  another  of  the  many  proofs  his  life  furnishes  of  his 
moral  magnanimity.  He  landed  in  England  eager  foi'  action, 
warmly  interested  in  the  struggle,  ambitious  of  distinction, 
(and  what  man  is  not  who  is  conscious  of  great  powers)  but 
no  legitimate  path  opened  to  him.  He  is  to  be  a  spectator 
where  he  burns  to  be  an  actor  foremost  in  the  stern  conflict. 
Does  he  repine  in  the  tones  of  disappointed  vanity  ?  Does 
he  fawn  on  the  leaders  of  his  party,  to  obtain  place  and 
power?  Does  he  force  himself  where  providence  does  not 
invite?  No!  with  true  greatness  he  neither  repines,  nor 
envies,  nor  flatters:  but,  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  I  renewed 
my  literaiy  pursuits  and  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence  and 
the  courage  of  the  people."  Into  this  new  occupation  he 
threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor;  and  in  a  short 
treatise  laid  down  the  plan  ot  what  he  calls  a  complete 
and  generous  education,  that  should  fit  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  pri- 
vate and  public  of  peace  and  war."  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  any  examination  of  his  system,  probably  imperfect 
in  theory  when  compared  with  some  of  the  elaborate  plans 
of  the  present  day  :  yet  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  educa- 
tional views  of  his  own  times.  One  passage  from  this  treatise 
may  be  introduced  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  magnificent 
diction  which  this  prince  of  schoolmasters  ever  had  at  his 
command,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  "  I  will  detain  you  now 
no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should  not  do,  but 
straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out 
the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  :  laborious 
indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
full  of  goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side, 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  moie  charming"  One 
loves  to  dwell  on  the  conduct  at  this  period  of  his  life,  of 
this  high-spirited  and  true-hearted  man,  amidst  the  wild  tur- 
moil and  sanguinary  strife  of  civil  war,  pursuing  in  a  calm 
and  trusting  spirit  his  literary  occupations  ;  content  himself 
to  be  obscure  if  England  were  but  free. 

1'he  times,  however,  did  not  allow  a  man  of  his  eminent 
abilities  and  decided  spirit  to  remain  long  in  obscurity.  The 
Parliament  of  l^^ngland  having  abolished  royalty,  had  not 
only  to  provide  for  the  internal  tranquility  of  the  country ; 
but  to  superintend  its  foreign  relations,  and  to  maintain  such 
a  position  with  regard  to  other  European  Kingdoms  as  would 
insure  their  .res])ect  for  the  new  form  of  Governuu  nt.  At 
that  time  the  universal  language  of  the  civilized  world  was 
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tlie  Latin  tongue.  The  revival  of  learning  dining  the  two 
preceding  centuries  had  diffused  a  knowledge  of  tJie  dialect 
of  Ancient  Rome  throught  every  country  iu  Europe.  Not 
only  every  learned,  but  eveiy  well-educated  man  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  able  to  converse  in  it;  and  it  was  the  chief  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  higher  classes  of  different  nations. 
It  was  also  the  language  of  Courts  and  of  politicians,  and 
all  official  correspondence  was  conducted  by  its  means.  The 
chiefs  of  the  long  Parliament,  aware  of  Milton's  intimate 
acquaintance  \vith  classicalliteralure,  off'ered  him  the  post  of 
Latin  Secretary;  which  he  accepted,  and  continued  to  fill 
until  the  restoration  of  Charles  TI  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. His  great  proficiency  in  this  office  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  those  foreigners  with  w  hom  correspondence  was 
maintained;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  elegant  latinity,  the 
almost  Ciceronian  purity  of  style  that  distinguished  the  let- 
ters of  their  Foreign  Secretary,  increased  the  reputation  of 
the  English  Parliament  in  that  somewhat  pedaniic  nge.  The 
production  of  his  pen  that  excited  most  general  interest  and 
gave  him  an  European  fame,  was  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
treatise  entitled,  "  A  defence  of  the  people  of  England." 
This  work  was  composed  in  answer  to  an  attack  made  on 
the  opponents  and  conquerors  of  their  King,  by  a  learned 
foreigner  named  Salmasius.  The  relatives  and  adherents  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I  had,  as  was  natural,  carried  their 
complaints  and  accusations  against  his  enemies  to  every 
Court  of  Europe,  and  endeavored  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
crowned  heads  against  the  audacious  republicans  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  lay  low  in  the  dust  the  sacred  dignity  of  a 
monarch.  Sympathy  they  obtained,  largely  ;  but  no  Euro- 
pean Prince  was  found  willing  to  render  material  assistance 
to  the  son  of  the  deceased  Englisli  king,  nor  to  engage  in 
open  hostility  with  the  able  and  triumphant  asserter  of  Eng- 
lish freedom.  The  adherents  of  Charles  had  recourse  to 
other  weapons,  and  enlisted  on  their  side  the  services  of  a 
man  who  was  esteemetJ  the  first  scholar  and  grammarian  of 
his  age.  With  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  j)owers, 
Salmasius  undertook  the  task,  and  poured  a  torrent  of  fierce 
invective  on  the  proud  and  rebellious  crew  who  he  declared, 
had,  by  their  conduct  to  their  own  monarch,  insulted  the 
majesty  and  invaded  tlie  divine  right  of  every  Sovereign  in 
Europe.  The  reatiso  concluded  with  an  ayjpeal  to  all 
monarchs  to  unite  in  a  second  crusade,  and  replace  the  heir 
of  the  murdered  King  upon  the  vacant  throne.  The  sensa- 
tion caused  by  this  aj>peal  aroused  the  atitriition  of  the  Eng, 
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lish  Government ;  and  the  Council  of  State  passed  an  una- 
nimous resolution  —  "  That  Mr.  Milton  do  prepare  something 
in  answer  to  the  Book  of  Sal-masius,  and  when  he  halh  done 
it  bring  it  to  the  Council."  Though  warned  by  his  Physicians 
that  the  additional  labor  ihis  task  involved  would  bring  on 
the  blindness  that  afflicted  him  during  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life  ;  with  his  accustomed  magnanimity,  Milton  undertook 
the  work,  and  put  forth  all  his  powers  to  sustain  his  country's 
reputation,  and  refute  the  libellous  charge  of  Salmasius 
against  the  people  of  England. 

He  says  himself,  in  a  work  published  some  time  afterwards 
when  wholly  deprived  of  sight:  "  1  would  not  have  listened 
to  the  voice  even  of  Esculapius  himself,  from  the  shrine  of 
Epidauris,  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  monitor 
within  my  own  breast;  my  resolution  was  unshaken  though 
the  alternative  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight  or  the  deser- 
tion of  my  duty.  I  considered  that  many  had  purchased  a 
less  good  by  a  greater  evil,  the  meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of 
life ;  but  that  I  might  procure  great  good  by  little  suffering. 
I  resolved  therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval  of  sight 
which  was  left  to  me  to  enjoy,  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
public  interest."  His  self-denial  was  amply  rewarded  by 
the  complete  triumph  he  obtained  over  his  redoubtrd  anta- 
gonist. Salmasius  expected  to  annihilate  the  ignorant 
islanders  by  the  lightning  of  his  logic.  It  proved,  however? 
but  the  mimic  thunderbolt  of  a  marble  deity.  Milton  proved 
himself  superior  to  his  opponent,  not  only  in  argument,  but, 
— what  to  the  other  was  most  humiliating — in  scholarship  and 
classical  learning.  The  laughter  of  the  learned  throughout 
Europe  was  excited  when  they  saw  the  renowned  and  self- 
confident  doctor  beaten  at  his  own  weapons.  The  Continent 
rang  with  the  praise  of  Milton's  production  ;  and  even  the 
learned,  but  eccentric  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden  openly 
declared  her  conviction  of  the 'superiority  of  the  champion 
of  the  people  over  the  defender  of  Kings.  Congratulations 
poured  in  upon  Milton  from  all  quarters.  Learned  foreigners 
complimented  him  by  letter,  and  most  of  the  Ambassadors 
visited  and  felicitated  him.  Milton  himself,  as  was  his  w^ont, 
received  these  compliments  rather  as  a  tribute  to  his  country's 
honor  than  to  his  own  fame.  He  even  then  anticipated  the 
future  glo-y  of  England,  and  spoke  of  her  as  the  home  of 
freedom  ;  the  noblest  asylvun  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
whence  the  like  blessings  should  be  disseminated  among 
cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations  throughout  the  world. 

This  fond  aniicipation  the  patriotic  Bard  was  not  destined 
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to  realize.  Before  his  death  he  saw  all  the  efforts  of  Sidney 
and  Hampden  and  other  men  of  similar  mould  fail  to  estab- 
lish a  government  in  their  native  country,  free  at  the  same 
time  from  the  vices  of  despotism  and  the  evils  of  anarchy. 

The  Stuart  race  returned  to  a  nation  too  anxious  for  tran- 
quility to  demand  from  iheir  monarch  guarantees  for  his  ob- 
servance of  constitutional  right.  The  indolent  good-nature 
of  Charles  II  rendered  him  indeed  unwilling  to  take  active 
measures  against  any  but  a  very  few,  of  the  executioners  of 
the  late  King :  and  Milton  was  allowed  to  pass  from  the  of- 
ficial position  he  had  filled,  for  ten  years,  to  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  private  life.  He  was  poor,  for  he  had  never 
sought  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  his  country.  He 
was  blind,  for  unwearied  labor  and  severe  mental  study  had 
wholly  destroyed  his  eyesight.  He  had  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  time  from  the  vindictiveness  of  those  who  yet  smarted 
under  his  caustic  criticism.  But  his  spirit  was  undaunted ; 
the  fire  of  his  genius,  no  fitful  and  wavering  flame,  was  now 
in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  heated  to  a  fervent  glow  that  fused 
the  whole  mass  of  material  accumulated  by  years  of  learning 
and  experience,  into  one  grand  production  that  has  immor- 
talized his  memory,  and  has  made  every  Englishman  proud 
of  the  name  of  John  Milton.  It  was  in  blindness,  poverty, 
and  danger  that  he  dictated  to  his  friends  the  Epic  Poem  of 
modern  times,  The  Paradise  LostT  Before  venturing  any 
remarks  upon  this  work  of  genius,  I  would  endeavor  briefly 
and  impartially  to  sketch  the  character  of  this  celebrated 
man,  as  it  may  be  deduced  trom  his  life  and  writings. 

One  quality  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  was  Patrio- 
tism His  love  of  his  country  was  so  developed  that  it 
seemed  almost  instinctive  ;  and  with  the  early  dreams  of 
youthful  ambition  mingled  an  earnest  desire  to  produce  some 
great  work  that  his  country  would  "  not  willingly  let  die. 
To  defend  England  and  her  people  from  contempt  and  de- 
traction— to  aid  in  elevating  it  to  the  first  rank  among  nations 
in  knowledge,  in  freedom  and  in  moral  powers,  w^as  the  con- 
stant aim  of  his  maturer  years.  Whoever  occupied  the  throne 
or  weilded  the  supreme  authority ;  whatever  political  party 
might  triumph,  Milton  never  forgot  he  was  an  Englishman, 
nor  sacrificed  to  spleen  or  disappointed  ambition,  the  fair 
fame  of  his  native  land. 

There  exists  in  the  present  day  a  class  of  politicians  who 
declaim  against  patriotism  as  a  narrow  prejudice  ;  who  assert 
for  themselves  such  breadth  of  view  and  elevation  of  spirit 
as  become  citizens  of  the  world.    They  aspire  to  live,  not 
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for  a  country,  but  for  mankind,  and  could  smile  to  see  London 
in  ruins,  if  her  desolation  were  the  price  at  which  to  buy  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  We  do  not  dis- 
pute the  greatness  of  soul  such  politicians  lay  claim  to ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  testimony  of  experience  proves  that 
those  who  begin  by  being  cosmopolists,  usually  end  by  sinking 
into  egotists.  Greatness  ivas  inhere  nt  in  Milton's  character ; 
but  with  this  species  of  magnanimity  he  had  no  sympathy. 
He  loved  not  man  less  than  these  psi  udo-philanthropists;  but 
England  more.  It  was  an  enlightimed  affection  for  he  was 
aware  of  the  national  vices  as  well  as  the  national  virtues 
and  has  assailed  the  former  in  some  of  his  writings  with  the 
utmost  severity.  But  it  was  an  affection  that  nothing 
changed,  and  to  which  all  other  objects  of  a  temporal  kind 
were  constrained  to  yield  precedence.  It  is  to  the  operation 
of  this  sentiment  that  his  admiration  of  Oliver  Cromwell  may 
be  traced,  and  the  unhesitating  support  he  gave  to  the  Pio- 
tectorate.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the 
character  of  the  great  military  leader,  no  one  can  doubt  his 
unrivalled  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  warrior.  When  the 
Parliamentary  forces  had  been  proved,  in  several  engage- 
ments, inferior  in  military  qualities  to  their  opponents, 
Cromwell  retrieved  their  reputation  by  selecting  and  training 
that  iron  band  against  whose  firm  array  Rupert's  gallant 
cavaliers  were  shattered  like  waves  upon  a  rocky  shore.  To 
the  enthusiastic  courage  of  loyalty  he  opposed  the  superior 
enthusiasm  of  religious  faith.  When  the  reins  of  power  fell 
from  the  hands  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  there  were  many 
eager  to  grasp  them.  But  the  indomitable  English  spirit 
w  as  little  inclined,  in  the  absence  of  legitimate  authority, 
to  yield  to  the  sway  of  any  pretender  who  chose  to  vault 
into  the  vacant  seat.  Each  dominant  party  in  the  national 
Senate  tried  in  vam  to  control  the  unruly  elements  around 
them  ;  till  Cromwell  was  lifted  by  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces to  the  highest  place  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  German  dramatist ; — 

Wheu  eacli  hollow  image 
Ib  found  to  be  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 
Then  falls  the  poAver  into  the  mighty  hands 
Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-born. 

Friends  and  partizans  hailed  his  advent  to  power  with  rap 
ture:  enemies  stood  aloof  in  hapless  antagonism,  or  sullen 
acquiescence;  but  all  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the 
country  yielded  to  the  Protectors  rule,  as  a  vessel  laboring 
amid  tempestuous  seas  bends  to  the  guidance  of  a  vigorous 
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and  skilful  helmsman.  Milton  at  first  belonged  to  one  of  the 

great  parties  opposed  to  Cromwell;  but  he  had  never  been 
a  mere  partizan,  and  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  any  set  of  men 
the  interests  of  his  country.  He  saw  clearly  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  arm  to  coerce  contending  factions,  and  preserve 
the  nation  from  utler  anarchy.  When  he  beheld  the  benefi- 
cial eflfecls  resulting  from  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
Protector,  the  bleeding  wounds  of  his  country  staunched; 
civi]  and  religious  liberty  secured  at  home,  and  England 
respected  abroad  as  she  never  had  been  under  the  Stuarts, 
his  patriotism  inspired  him  with  honest  admiration  and  he  wil- 
lingly took  office  under  the  new  head  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Nor  was  Milton  the  only  true-hearted  Englishman  who 
served  under  Cromwell.  Hale,  the  most  upright  of  judges 
presided  over  the  judicial  courts.  Blake,  the  representative 
of  the  antique  valor  of  British  seamen  commanded  his  fleets. 
Nor  can  the  poet  ever  be  accused  of  having  been  found  in  ser- 
vile adulation  upon  his  powerful  master.  In  one  of  his  last 
treatises  he  thus  publicly  apostrophizes  the  man  on  whom  he 
was  dependent  for  his  daily  bread. 

"Lastly  revere  yourself!  And  after  having  endured  so 
many  sufferings,  and  encountered  so  many  perils  for  the  sake 
of  liberty,  do  not  suffer  it  now  it  is  obtained,  either  to  be 
violated  by  yourself,  or  in  any  one  instance  impaired  by  others. 
You  cannot  be  truly  free  unless  we  too  are  free  ;  for  in  the 
nature  of  things  he  who  entrenches  on  the  liberty  of  others  is 
the  first  to  lose  his  own  and  become  a  slave."  This  language 
is  honorable  to  him  who  uttered  it  and  honorable  too  to  him 
who  received  it,  and  who  in  the  audience  of  all  Europe  was 
content  to  be  admonished  by  his  Secretaiy. 

Another  feature  of  Milton's  character  was  his  intense  love 
of  freedom.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  in  him  that  it  became 
almost  a  passion  growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening 
with  his  strength.  In  hisyouth  he  declined  with  undeviating 
consistency  to  take  any  office  however  lucrative  that  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  his  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Yet 
it  was  not  a  liberty  without  the  restraints  of  law  and  unlimi- 
ted by  the  requisitions  of  justice  for  which  he  contended. 
His  claims  though  considered  in  his  own  time  as  extravagant 
by  those  who  maintained  the  Divine  rights  of  kings  were 
such  as  are  conceded  now  to  every  English  subject.  He 
advocated  with  all  his  powers,  the  supremacy  of  law  above 
every  order  of  the  state  as  the  only  guarantee  of  a  rational 
and  equitable  freedom.  In  one  treati<^e  he  indignantly  de- 
nounces the  oppressions  that  had  driven  many  a  noble-minded 
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Knglishman  of  his  day  to  flee  from  tlieir  homes,  and  s^eek  an 
asylum  in  the  wilds  and  forests  of  America.    Jealous  of  his 
country's  honor  he  laments  the  consequences  he  feared  would 
follow  the  expatriation  of  the  best  and  bravest  spirits  of  his 
native  land.    In  another  place  he  exhorts  all  good  citizens 
to  maintain  themselves  free  from  the  bondage  of  vice  and 
declares  those  unworthy  of  freedom  who  subject  themselves 
to  such  servitude.      Liberty,  he  says,  hath  a  sharp  and  dou- 
ble edge  fit  only  to  be  handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men  ;  to 
bad  and  dissolute  it  became  a  mischief  unwieldy  in  their 
hands."    It  is  useful  "  to  know  what  good  laws  are  wanting 
that  good  men  may  enjoy  the  freedom  they  merit,  and  the 
bad  the  curb  u  hich  they  need."     For  such  freedom  he  ever 
combatted  by  whomsoever  it  was  endangered  and  perhaps 
the  noblest  and  most  powerful  of  his  prose  writings  is  the 
treatise  on  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  addressed  to  the 
parliament  of  England.    "  Give  me,  he  says,  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience 
above  all  liberties."    He  pleads  in  this  logical  and  eloquent 
production  of  his  pen  tor  the  eniaiicipation  of  the  human 
intellect ;  for  toleration  for  all  opinions  ;  and  for  an  unre- 
strained and  unshackled  press.     The  arguments  he  employs 
are  such  as  in  latter  times  gave  secured  for  us  what  Milton 
eloquently  but  vainly  sought.    Almost  alone  in  the  views  he 
put  forth,  little  has  since  been  added  to  what  he  advanced  in 
behalf  of  the  free  discussion  of  opinions  as  the  surest  method 
of  reaching  Truth.'"    Wilh  a  poet's  fire  and  a  patriot's  aspir- 
ing he  pictures  the  condition  of  England  if  only  free  to  em- 
ploy her  vast  resources  and  permitted  the  untrammelled  use 
of  all  her  energies.     "  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble 
and  puissant  nation,  rousing  her«;elf  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  angel  raising  her  mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  undaz- 
zled  eyes  at  the  full  n)id-day  beam  ;  purging  and  unsealing 
her  long  abused  sight  at  tlie  fountain  of  heavenly  radiance." 

To  this  ardent  love  of  freedom  must  be  ascribed  Milton's 
o])position  to  royally.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  his 
writings  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  was  either  b  y 
taste  or  from  judgment  a  Republican.  True  on  the  eve  of 
the  restoration  he  employed  his  ])()woiful  ])en  in  proving  the 
evil  that  HUist  result  if  the  Stuart  ]-*rinces  should  again  rule 
in  England.  It  was  the  fear  that  their  return  was  incompatible 
witli  public  freedom  not  dislike  to  Monarchy  in  the  abstract, 
that  prompted  him  to  write  in  liivor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Many  passages  might  be  culled  from  his  books  to  show  that 
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he  admired  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  the  most  perfect 
form  of  government.  ''There  is  no  civil  government  that  hath 
been  known,  no  not  the  Spartan,  notthe  Roman,  though  both 
for  this  respect  so  much  praised  by  the  wise  Polybius  more 
divinely  and  harmoniously  tuned,  more  equally  balanced 
than  is  the  realm  of  England,  where  under  a  free 
monarch  the  noblest  and  most  prudent  men  with  full 
suffrage  of  the  people  have  in  their  power  the  final  determi- 
nation of  the  highest  affairs."  In  many  places  he  repeats 
that  he  contended  not  against  kingly  authority;  but  its 
abuse  ana  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  kings  were  tyrants. 

It  is  most  probable  that  when  he  joined  the  republican 
party  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  taste  to  principle.  His  splendid 
imagination  that  revelled  in  gorgeous  scenes  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  royal  ^tate  ;  his  exquisite  taste  in  music  and  in 
art  and  his  inmate  love  of  v\  hat  was  grand  and  imposing  to 
the  eye  and  ear  must  have  made  him  an  admirer  of  kingly 
palaces  and 

Cloisters  pale  with  high  embowed  roof, 
And  antique  pillars  massy  proof ; 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  diin'religiuus  light. 

There  is  little  in  his  poetr}^  congenial  with  the  severe  dis- 
dain the  puritans  professed  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  gor- 
geous in  ornament.  As  little  do  we  fin  1  there  ^if  sympathy 
with  the  vulgar,  or  a -^y  desire  to  comminf;le  ranks  ai  i  reduce 
to  one  level  all  orders  of  society.  There  iS  a  curious  instance 
in  the  Paradise  lost  of  the  ante-republican  tendencies  of  his 
muse  in  the  de.'^cription  of  the  assembly  of  the  rebel  angels 
met  in  council  at  the  summons  of  their  chief.  The 
inferior  multitude  contract  their  stature  and  crowd  them- 
selves into  the  smallest  possible  space. 

They  but  now  who  seemed 
lu  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  nfirrow  room 
Throng  numberless  ;  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount. 

Their  aristocracy  on  the  other  hand,  retain  their  cominand- 
ing  size  and  lordly  superiority, 

In  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves 
The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat. 

While  their  acknowledged  Prince  towering  high  above  them 
all  was  seated 

On  a  throne  of  royal  state  wiiich  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind ; 
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Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

That  he  could  see  and  extol  merit  in  a  Sovereign  and  bask 
with  a  Poet's  deliglit  in  the  sunshine  of  a  royal  smile,  is  evi- 
dent enough  from  the  splendid  eulogy  he  pronounces  on 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  whom  he  invokes  as  his  own  pa- 
tron and  as  possessing  a  merit  that  excelled  even  that  of  her 
renowned  ancestor  Gustavus  Adolphus.  From  these  and 
many  other  indications  to  be  found  in  his  work,  ot  his  inter- 
ent  and  constitutional  tendencies  it  may  be  gathered  that 
when  Milton  preferred  the  republican  plainness  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  splendour  of  a  royal  court,  he  sacrificed 
taste  to  conscience,  a  love  of  the  beautiful  to  his  greater  love 
of  Freedom. 

Had  he  lived  in  our  day  beneath  the  mild  and  benignant 
sw^ay  of  the  royal  lady  who  occupies  the  throne  of  England  ; 
had  he,  instead  of  fighting  the  batth  of  constitutional  rights, 
been  permittf  d  like  us  to  enjoy  its  fruits ;  had  his  lot  been 
cast  in  happier  times,  when  a  well-balanced  freedom  gave 
liberty  to  the  subject  and  authority  the  Sovereign  without  in- 
fringing the  rights  or  prerogative  of  either  ;  had  he  been 
among  us  to-nighi,  he  would  have  joined  with  a  musical  taste 
equalled  by  none  and  a  genuine  loyalty  surpassed  by  none 
in  the  National  Anthem  "  God  save  the  Qveeny 

(To  be  ConlinuedJ 
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GOSSIP  :  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

(From  our  English  Carrespondent.) 

Dec.  3rd  1857.  Among  the  books  promised  to  the  public 
are  "The  world  of  mind."  by  Isaac  Taylor:  "A  Life  of 
Luther"  by  Croly,  with  illustrations;  a  "Life  of  Milton" 
by  David  Masson;  "British  Rule  in  India"  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  ;  "Rides  and  Reveries  of  Esop  Smith"  by  M.  F. 
Tupper ;  Grower's  "  Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  and  some  others  of  minor  interest. 

Of  course  the  great  book  of  the  month  has  been  Dr. 
Livingstone's.  The  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  that  ihe 
first  issue,  large  as  it  was,  is  exhausted,  and  the  trade  md 
public  intenupted  in  their  supply.  The  success  of  Or 
Livingstone's  work  may  be  considered  as  a  gratifying  iii^li- 
cation  that  the  depression,  so  much  talked  of  in  general 
business,  does  not  extend  to  the  book  trade. 

We  have  had  a  very  lively  book  entitled  the  ".Tourneys  of 
two  unprotected  females  in  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  "  this  leads 
me  to  say  that  Ida  Pfeifer,  {the  unprotected  female  of 
the  age,)  is  at  Tananva,  in  Madagascar,  and  has  been  invited 
to  Court,  where  she  had  the  honor  of  performing  on  the 
piano,  and  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  Her  Malagassian  Ma- 
jesty has  treated  her  to  "  no  end  "  of  fowls  and  eggs  in  re- 
cognition of  her  musical  powers. 

I  have  just  seen  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  History,  beautifully  "  got  up,"  and  at  5s. 
a  volume  ;  to  be  completed,  I  believe,  in  seven  volumes. 

We  have  also  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends" 
in  one  volume,  at  5s.  This  is  truly  cheap. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  much  pleased  the  minor  ['^oets  of 
the  day  by  presenting  a  pension  of  X'40  a  year,  to  Edward 
Capern,  rural  postman  at  Bideford  ;  who  has  given  to  the 
world  a  volume  of  very  creditable  poems  ;  composed  in  spite 
of  a  twenty-five-  miles  daily  walk  for  many  years. 

Among  the  recent  deaths,  is  that  of  the  Grandson  of  Bos- 
well  :  with  him  expires  the  title,  (Baronet's)  but  the  name 
will  never  die  whilst  Johnson's  memory  lives. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has  re-elected  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  to  its  Lord-rectorship.  Great  men  are  scarce,  you  see. 
The  cheap  issues  of  Bulwer's  and  Scott's  works  by  Rout 
ledge  do  not  pay,  it  seems  ;  and  Bulwer  has  so  managed  the 
publisher  that  his  present  novel,  "What  will  he  do  with  it," 
will  not  appear  in  a  cheap  form  for  years  to  come.  Routledge 
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ought  to  protest  against  Sir  Edward's  Glasgow  connection, 

as  it  has  the  effect  of  making  him  "  a  bit  canny." 

The  w^orks  of  Frederic  the  Great  are  announced,  in  thirty 
volumes.  Seven  are  dedicated  to  History — two  to  Philoso- 
phy— five  to  Poetry — three  to  Military  Science — twelve  to 
Correspondence,  and  one  to  catalogues,  indices  &c.  This 
voluminous  publication  suggests  three  questions, — 1st  who 
will  buy  t  2ndly,  who  will  read  ?  3rdly,  who  will  review  . 
Oarlyle  is  expected  to  bring  out  his  life  of  the  philosopher- 
King,  soon  ;  and  I  hear  intends  it  to  be  his  "  che/'d-oenvre.''^ 
Strauss,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  has  written  a  work 
on  Ulric  von  Hutten,  the  champion  of  the  Refcrmatiou.  It  is 
said  to  unfold  a  rich,  full,  and  correct  picture  of  the  man  and 
his  times. 

The  Indian  mutiny  has  been  a  great  stimulator  of  the  pen. 
Reviews,  Magazines,  Newspapers,  have  devoted  columns  to 
the  exhausiless  subject;  and  Pamphlets,  Sermoris  and  books 
of  all  sizes  meet  one  at  every  turn.  There  seems  to  be  una- 
niniity  on  one  point — that  John  Company  "  must  surrender 
his  rule  to  "John  Bull," — the  latter  individual  seems  deter- 
mined to  manage  India  himself  for  he  future. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  book  excite  >  veiy  great  interest,  not  only 
among  geographers,  but  among  corn  nercial  men.  Manches- 
ter sees  large  cotton  supplies  looming  in  the  distance."  and 
prospects  of  trade  to  a  very  large  e::tent  with  tribes  already 
and  yet-to-be  discovered. 

The  PufTing  trade  is  as  much  has  ever  on  the  qui  yive." 
When  after  all  the  usual  forms  have  been  vainly  exhausted, 
a  book  remain,^  unsold,  a  fresh  title-page  is  printed.  The 
volume  formerly  called  "The  war  in  the  Punjab,"  reappears 
as  "  The  Bengal  Mutiny."  "  Misery,  a  tale  of  appalling 
interest,''  is  re-baptized  as  Woe,  woe, — a  book  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  lady  ;  "—and  if  unattrac- 
tive still,  will  conje  out  next  year  as  "Evaline,  or  the  story 
of  an  anguished  heart  !  "  There's  a  lesson  for  you  "  unso- 
phisticated" Graham'stO  vvners  ! 

The  last  proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  contains  certain  communications  worth  making  known 
to  other  than  professionnl  readers.  In  one.  Dr.  H.  Bence 
Jones  gives  an  account  of  a  lady,  who,  while  walliing  across 
her  bedroom,  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  her  great  toe,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  penetration  of  a  broken  needle. 
The  pain  was  great,  but  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  an 
attempt  at  discovery  was  made.  A  small  piece  broken  from 
a  fine  sewing-needle,  magnetized,  was  attached  to  the  end 
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of  a  filanieut  of  cocoon  silk,  and  with  this  the  toe  was  ex- 
plored. The  signs  of  a  needle  buried  in  the  flesh  were,  how- 
ever, not  very  positive  ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  bar- horse- 
shoe magnet,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  magnetism  in  the 
piece  within  the  toe.  Now,  the  indications  of  the  feeler,  as 
it  may  be  called,  showed  plainly  that  such  a  piece  was  buiied, 
its  position,  and  gave  also  a  notion  of  its  length.  Once  in- 
formed on  these  points,  the  operator  had  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting the  hurtful  fragment  of  steel.  By  exploration,  a 
needle  might  be  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  limbs  or 
body  ;  but  great  care  and  knowledge  of  magnetic  phenomena 
are  essential  to  success. 

The  great  feat  of  the  day  is  the  launching  of  the  Levia- 
than," (quondam  "  Great  Eastern.")  Brunell's  engineering 
skill  will,  though  much  criticised,  ultimately  float  the  monster. 
But,  cerlainly,  launching  was  never  before  so  difficult  a  task. 
Would  you  believe  it,  one  newspaper  has  affirmed  the  task 
impossible,  because  the  name  "  Leviathan  "  has  been  given 
to  the  great  ship  !  The  Almighty,"  says  the  editor, "  does 
not  approve  of  the  name,  because  it  is  nsed  as  a  cognomen 
for  his  Satanic  Majes  :y  Scripture  !  O  tempora  !  O 
homines  !  I  think  you  d  si^y,  "  No  worms  so  bad  as  maw- 
worms."    That  editor  ^  ould  sink  the  best  ship  afloat 

The  new  ancesthetic,  airylene,"  introduced  by  Dr.  Snow, 
instead  of  chloroform,  1  as  been  attended  with  results  so  fatal, 
that  prudent  physiciai.s  and  surgeons  have  returned  to 
chloroform. 

In  consequence  (f  some  facts  recently  discover- 
ed, Gutta  percha  is  likely  to  lose  its  renown  as  a  covering 
for  Submarine  telegraph  wires.  There  is  a  fungus  which  on 
land  decays  it,  and  it  is  feared  that  there  may  be  similar 
substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  which  may  injure  it  very 
seriously.    Unfortunately,  tin]e  alone  can  settle  the  matter. 
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METEOROLOaiCAL  TABLE.  Griiiam's  Town,  December,  1857, 
S.  Lat  3a°  18'  30";  E.  Loug.  20°  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq 
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Morn,  fine,  aft.  stormy  with  wind  4  rain,  ngt.  o»lm 

Very  fine  and  cool  tlirougliout 
Clear  and  fine  throughout 
Mor.  char  and  fine  ;  high  wind  aft.  and  night 
High  wind  throughout 
Showery  all  day,  night  clear  and  fine 
Very  clear  and  fine  throughout 
Forenoon  clear  and  fine  ;  aft  overacst ;  ra'n  at  night 
Thunder  storm  aft;  night  clear  and  fine 
Very  high  wind  all  day,  moderate  breezes  at  nt 


Forenoon  cloudy,  aft  and  night  clear  and  fine 
Clear  and  fine  throughout,  with  fresh  breezes 
Sultry  forenoon,  than  strm,  evening  with  rain 
ditto  ditto         aft,  night  fine 

ditto         very  high  wind  aft  and  night 
Very  clear  and  fine  throughout,  with  fresh  breezes 
Forenoon  calm  and  suitry,  nt  clear  and  fine 
Calm  and  hot  forenoon,  tbnn  strm  aft,  nt  squally 
Forenoon  cloudy  and  showery,  high  wind  aft 
Forenoon  calm  and  cloudy,  fsh  breezes  aft,  nt  calmy 
Very  clear  and  fine  throughout 
Clear  and  fine  throughout,  fresh  breezes  aft 
Calm  and  hot  througliout,  thun  aft  and  night 
Cloudy  and  windy  all  day,  gale  at  nt  with  rain 
High  wind  and  sliowers  forenoon  gle  aft,  nt  windy 
Forenoon  fine  with  fresh  breezes,  sultry  at  noon 


BAROMETEll.       Highest  during  the  month  28*464 

Lowest  do.  27-916 

Mean  do.  28-182 

THERMOMETER  Highest  do.  82-5 

Lowest  do  57-0 

Mean  do.  68  5 

Minimum  at  night,  mean  58  8 

Mean  dew  point  61-18 

Highest  in  the  sun  113  0 

Lowest       do.  570 

Mean        do.  83-5 

CLOUDS  Prevalent  cloud  Ci-Cum. 

Mean  extent  4*3 


WIND  Prevailing  Currents  S  W,  and  S.E, 

RAIN  Quantity  :.x  inches  110 

Note — The  observations  have  been  taken  daily,  at  0*30  n.m,  and  3.30 
I  m. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Itodlonton,  White  &  Co.,  Grahamstown. 
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(ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COLONY- 

Q^coNOMic  Geology  is  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  useful  arts. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  deposits  of  metals  in  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  are  probably  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  thoso 
which  retain  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  in  their  relations  to 
each  other ;  and  their  careful  study  will  furnish  to  the  seeker 
of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth  as  unerring  guidance, 
as  do  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  mariner. 
Rains  fall  on  the  earth,  and  the  waters  make  their  way 
through  the  soil  or  the  strata,  and  reappear  on  the 
surface  by  virtue  of  certain  properties  of  fluids,  the  study 
of  which  is  called  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  and  has 
enabled  the  engineer  by  merely  boring  the  earth  and  inserting 
a  tube,  to  raise  water  from  great  depths  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  supply  the  tenants  of  the  highest  rooms  of  French  houses. 
The  Ceral  grasses  and  other  plants  useful  to  man  require  for 
their  growth  certain  constituents  to  be  furnished  by  the  soil. 
A  cereful  analysis  of  rocks  of  different  formations,  and  ot 
the  soil  derived  from  them,  enables  us  to  predict  what  crops 
will  grow  and  what  will  not  on  a  particular  part,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  means  of  supplying  the  deficient  elements,  so  that 
poor  and  barren  soils  may  be  rendered  highly  productive. 
Geology  opens  up  many  other  useful  fields  of  study,  but 
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it  is  principally  to  those  just  mentioned  that  I  propose  lo 
confine  myself  in  my  endeavors  in  these  sketches  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  youngest  and  most  fascinating  of  sciences 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  formations  of  South  Africa.  In 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  I  will  first  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  country  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  me,  by  Mr.  Bain's  researches,  and  my  own  observa- 
tions. 

1st.  Primary  or  Metamorphic  strata:  the  base  of  Table 
Mountain  and  the  Lions  Head,  and  the  substratum  of  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Oliphant's  River  is  composed  of 
granites  and  highly  inclined  slates  and  schists.  Beyond  the 
Oliphants  River,  and  extending  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
are  masses  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist  and  hornblend, 
and  chlorite  rocks  of  various  kinds. :  but  whether  or  not  those 
may  prove  on  further  examination  to  be  the  schistose  and 
slaty  rocks  of  the  Cape  district  further  altered  1  know  not. 
These  latter  are  described  by  Mr.  Bain  as  extending  east- 
ward as  far  as  Gamtoos  River. 

2nd.  Devonian  S^c.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  rocks  just  de- 
scribed, and,  from  Mr.  Bain's  sections,  apparently  with  the 
same  slope  and  strike,  lie  the  Devonian  fossilliferous  beds  of 
Ceres,  the  Bokveldt  &c  ;  and  on  the  same  authority  we  find  a 
mass  of  claystone-porphyry  lying  between  conformable  beds 
of  the  Devonian  rocks  and  others  which  differ  little  from  the 
last  in  lithological  character,  but  which  have  hitherto  afforded 
only  vegetable  fossils.  These  latter  beds  extend  from  Beaufort 
west,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gualana  in  the  east,  and  are  called 
by  Mr.  Bain  Carboniferous.  I'he  rocks  of  the  Kowie  Blue- 
Krantz  are  examples  of  this,  f  think  there  is  very  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  further  investigation  will  prove 
these  two  formations  to  be  one  ;  indeed  I  am  much  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Table  Mountain  schists  &c.  may  also  turn 
out  to  be  altered  Devonian  rocks.*  If  this  be  the  case,  these 
Palaeozoic  rocks  have  undergone  much  more  metamorphic 
action  in  the  West.  In  the  East  the  claystone-porphyry, 
with  its  associated  amygdaloid,  slates  and  schists,  together 

*  What  I  have  here  advanced  as  a  mere  conjecture  has,  since  the  above 
was  written,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  probability  by  the  receipt  through 
Mr.  J.Neven  of  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Trilobitc  {Phacops  Ap  icanus)  frcni 
JeffriesJ  Bay  In  Mr.  Bain's  map  we  (ind  the  Clay-slate  of  Table  niouiitain 
extends  beyond  Cape  St.  Francis  towards  the  East ;  so  tiiat  this  fossil 
evidently  belongs  to  that  formation,  and  proves  the  Clay-slaic  Devoiiiau. 
Anotiicr  Trilobitc  from  Klein  Muter  lloek,  which  is  in  tbc  Eastern  Palaeo- 
zoic rocks  {Carboniferous  of  Mr.  Bain)  connects  them  with  the  Clay-slate  of 
.fcirries  Bay  and  Table  mouutaiu  on  the  one  hand,  rnd  with  the  Ceres 
i)cvonian  on  the  other. 
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with  the  chlorite-schist  and  semi-crystalline  limestone  of  the 
Maitland  mines,  are  the  chief  products  of  metamorphic 
action. 

3rd.  Table-mountain  Sandstone,  Surmounting,  in  patches 
of  various  size,  all  the  rocks  already  described,  and  often 
assuming  their  dip  and  strike  are  certain  hard  quartzy  masses 
with  a  generally  horizontal  position  (as  on  Table  mountain,) 
in  their  upper  portion,  while  the  lower  assume  the  dip  and 
strike  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  (Mitchells  Port)  In 
the  Eastern  Province  the  horizontal  rocks,  if  they  ever  exis- 
ted, are  no  longer  recognizable :  the  quartzite  of  these  dis- 
tricts being  apparently  the  upper  silicified  portion  of  the 
Palaeozoic  strata — Graham's  Town  hills  serve  as  an  example. 
This  may  strike  some  readers  as  new  and  strange  doctrine. 
I  believe  it  is  so,  and  refer  any  one  who  may  take  an  interest 
in  it  to  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Geological  Society's 
Journal,  No.  57.  These  quartz  beds  have  few  or  no  fossil 
remains,  and  are  principally  composed  of  silica. 

4th.  Dicynodon.  Lying  unconforraably  on  the  palaeozoic 
beds  2,  are  the  Dicynodon  strata ;  the  most  interesting  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  of  the  South  African  formations. 
They  are  generally  little  disturbed,  and  then  only  locally, 
from  the  horizontal  position,  and  are  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions by  dykes  of  igneous  rocks  ;  which  when  large  form  the 
central  axes  of  mountain  chains.  These  abound  in  fossil 
remains — bones,  shells,  and  vegetable..  Thare  seems  accor- 
ding to  Professor  Owen  to  be  good  reason  for  referring  them 
to  the  age  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  series  nearly.  They 
abound  in  lime  and  salt  and  are  probably  of  lacustrine  origin. 

5th.  Oolite.  In  detatched  patches  along  the  East  coast 
are  beds  of  rock  nearly  horizontal,  and  abounding  in 
fossils — Ammonite,  Gryphsea,  Trigonia,  fern  and  fossil 
wood ;  which  enable  geologists  to  assign  to  them  an  epoch 
coeval  with  that  of  the  oolite  strata  of  Europe.  These  beds 
have  been  deposited  in  ancient  bays,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  easily  made  out.  They  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  and  contain  lime  in  abundance. 

6th.  Cainozoic.  Beds  of  hard  limestone  and  calcareous 
sandstone  cap  the  lower  hills  of  oolite  and  palceozoic  rock 
along  the  coast :  these  contain  shells  such  as  exist  in  the 
adjacent  ocean  at  the  present  day.  One  large  species  of 
oyster  seems  to  differ  principally  in  size  from  the  existing 
one,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  doubtful 
as  to  identity  with  living  species. 

With  this  preliiL'inaiy  sketchy  I  shall  proceed  to  apply 
y  2  VOL  II. 
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geological  principles  to  the  formations  of  this  Colony  in  re- 
lation to  mining,  well-digging  and  agriculture. 

1.  Mining,  or  the  art  of  extracting  from  the  earth  metals 
and  minerals  useful  to  man,  has  perhaps  not  received  all  the 
aid  from  geology  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
application  of  the  facts  of  Fox  and  the  observations  and 
deductions  of  De  la  Beche.  8till  there  are  some  principles 
laid  dov^n,  the  application  of  which  will  guide  the  seeker  of 
the  metallic  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  prevent  his  falling 
into  very  great  errors.  in  this  sketch  I  can  only  glance  at 
these  principles,  and  show  briefly  how  they  apply  to  our 
rock  formations. 

Metals.  With  the  exception  of  Iron — which  in  the  form  of 
sulphuret  and  oxide  is  found  in  rocks  of  all  classes — occur 
in  veins  and  fissures  in  the  primary  or  altered  rocks.  They 
are  rarely  if  ever  found  priniatively  in  rocks  which  do  not 
show  some  trace  of  metaraorphism  ;  and  except  that  the 
older  rocks  bear  generally  more  evidence  of  this  change  than 
the  newer,  the  age  of  formations  does  not  appear  much 
to  influence  their  metallic  contents.  Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
and  Mercury  occur,  according  to  Darwin,  in  the  cretaceous 
and  even  tertiary  rocks  of  the  Andes.  In  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  chlorite,  hornblend  and  clay-slaterocks,  crystalline  lime- 
stones of  whatever  age,  metals  may  be  sought.  Many  varieties 
of  deposits  are  described  in  books,  and  to  these  I  must  refer 
for  information  on  all  but  two  which  \  shall  here  notice — viz. 
Rake  veins  ;  interesting  because  they  are  generally  the  most 
productive  and  lasting  of  metallic  deposits ;  and  strike  veins 
because  they  are  the  only  kind  I  have  seen  in  this  country. 

A  Rake  vein  may  be  described  as  a  fissure  in  the  rocks, 
independently  of  the  direction  and  slope  of  their  beds,  ge- 
nerally extending  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  straight 
line,  and  reaching  to  unknown  depths.  Veins  of  this  class 
have  received  the  largest  share  of  attention  from  their  greater 
utility,  and  the  facilities  they  aff'ord  for  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  deposition  of  minerals,  i  t  is  now  generally  considered 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accumulation  of  metals  in 
these  fissures  by  the  agency  of  water  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  page  639,  says — "It  may  be  remarked 
that  those  rarts  of  the  fissures  which  have  not  been  choked 
up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks,  must  always  have  b'^en 
filled  up  with  water."  Sir  II.  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Ob- 
server 1855,  takes  the  same  view,  and  mentio'is  the  occuncncc 
of  fossil  shells  surrrounded  by  metallic  deposit  in  these 
fissures.  In  Derbyshire  the.  cavities  of  shells  are  often  filled 
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with  lead  ore.  An  objection  was  raised  to  the  water  theory 
that  gold  and  pyrites  were  totally  insoluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  deposited  where  they  are  by 
its  means.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated  that  no 
metallic  compound  nor  other  mineral  body  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  Moreover,  the 
various  modifications  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are  known 
to  play  an  im])ortant  part  in  the  oeconomy  of  metallic  veins  ; 
and  long-  continued  thoughfeeble  currents  of  these,  act  power- 
fully on  the  most  refractory  substances.  I  have  never  met 
in  this  country  with  any  metallic  deposit  which  may  fairly 
be  called  a  lode. 

Strike  veins.  The  nomenclature  of  this  class  of  veins  is 
rendered  somewhat  unsettled.  I  adopt  this  name  with  some 
licence.  I  include  those  deposits  which  take  place  in  the 
process  of  stratification,  jointing  and  cleavage  of  rocks. 
They  are  often  rich  near  the  surface  ;  but,  depending  for 
their  wealth  entirely  upon  the  agency  of  water,  (determined 
probably  by  the  forces  above  mentioned)  are  rarely  found  to 
be  productive  far  below  the  water-line.  When  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur  are  soft  and  permeable,  they  are  productive 
for  a  greater  distance  below  the  surface  than  when  hard  and 
impenetrable.  All  the  veins  with  any  promise  of  produc- 
tiveness which  I  have  seen  in  this  country  belong  to  this 
class.  In  Namaqualand  the  best  Copper  mines  are  in  twists 
of  the  gneiss  crossing  each  other  :  and  by  throwing  the 
strata  up  vertically  exposing  them  effectually  to  the  action 
of  the  saline  water  which  penetrates  them.  The  conversion 
of  some  of  the  rock  into  granite  in  these  *  axes  '  seems  to 
have  determined  the  deposit  of  the  metals  to  certain  fissures, 
most  of  which  take  pretty  nearly  the  direction  of  the  lami- 
nation of  the  gneiss  on  the  undisturbed  side.  Thus  at 
Springbok-fontein  the  veins  dip  South.  At  Concordia 
more  commonly  they  slope  North — the  dip  of  the  gneiss 
being  respectively  the  Sc^me  in  the  two  places.^  In  some 
places  the  rock  is  penetrable  by  water  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, and  decomposition  has  taken  place  in  the  rock  to  a  cor- 
responding depth:  in  such  instances,  doubtless,  ore  may  be 
found  some  fathoms  below  the  surface.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  unaltered  felspathic  rock  will  at  no  very  great  depth 
be  reached,  and,  except  in  fissures  in  this,  no  ore  will  be 
found  beyond  a  given  depth — say  at  the  utmost  30  fathoms. 
Even  such  fissures  are  found  to  extend  but  a  small  way  into 
the  unchanged  rock. 

The  lead  and  copper  ores  of  the  Maitland  Mines  are  found 
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in  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  quartz,  lying  parallel  with 
the  strata  of  the  chlorite-schist  and  crystalline  limestone. 
In  some  spots  where  the  rock  had  undergone  decomposition 
freely,  masses  of  rich  copper  and  lead  ore  were  found  ;  but 
on  tracing  these  down  into  the  hard  matrix,  they  were  soon 
lost  in  threads.  I  think  that  more  extended- research  might 
be  made  in  this  neighborhood  with  some  prospect  of  success, 
provided  the  true  nature  of  the  veins  was  born  in  mind,  and 
the  works  abandoned  when  they  ceased  to  be  profitable. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  geolo- 
logical  formations  of  this  country — that  metallic  veins  can 
only  be  expected  in  the  first  three.  These  may  always  be 
known  by  the  high  slope  at  which  they  lie.  The  rest  are  all 
horizontal  or  nearly  so. 

But  I  mentioned  Iron,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
metals  are  to  be  sought  in  metamorphic  rocks  only.  Some 
large  masses  of  rich  iron  ore  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Knysna  j  at  Mr.  Bevin's  farm  on  the  Koega ;  on  the  road  to 
GraafFReinet  some  miles  beyond  Pitchel  Vontein,  near  Gra- 
ham's Town  and  on  the  top  of  the  Kat  Bergen.  At  the 
Koega  and  on  the  GraafF  Reinet  road  the  iron  is  associated 
with  lime  in  considerable  quantities.  Where  iron,  lime  and 
fuel  occur  together  in  England  a  fortune  is  at  command. 
Wood  for  charcoal  is  not  deficient  in  these  localities,  and 
perhaps  when  railways  are  commenced,  these  deposits  may 
be  turned  to  account. 

With  regard  to  the  very  interesting  question — Is  there  any 
probability  of  gold  being  discovered  in  quantity  in  South 
Africa — It  is  very  certain  that  it  can  only  be  looked  for  in 
the  metamorphic  members  of  the  ancient  inclined  rocks. 
Where  these  are  chloritic,  micaceous  or  felspathic,  gold 
may  be  sought  with  some  prospect  of  success.  It  is  generally 
found  in  quartz  veins  intersecting  mica  schists — sometimes 
parallel  with  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  beds — sometimes  at 
various  angles  with  them.  The  disintegration  of  these  veins 
liberates  the  gold,  which  accumulates  in  obedience  to  well- 
known  laws  in  the  hallows  of  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
rocks  along  the  valleys  of  streams. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  Smithfield,  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  reapeated  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  gold  there. 
It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  almost  impossible  to  reject  the 
testimony  of  such  numerous  and  respectable  witnesses  who 
had  found  gold,  as  either  impostors  or  dupes.  Some  few 
circumstances  have  occurred  since  to  shake  in  some  degree 
the  credit  of  some  of  the  evidence,  but  still  a  good  deal  re- 
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really  found  there,  it  came  from  quartz  veins  in  the 
dylies  of  greenstone  intersecting  the  dicynodon  strata,  which 
were  here  horizontal  and  unchanged.  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  the  metal  has  been  found  under  such  circumstances. 
At  all  events  I  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  gold  in 
paying  quantities  could  not  be  found  in  such  veins.  More 
recently  a  rumour  of  gold  found  in  the  Amatola's  was  afloat. 
The  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  Smithfield,  and  what  I 
have  said  applies  equally  to  this  case.  Some  small  specks 
of  gold  were  found  at  Springbok  Fontein,  and  Spectakel  in 
Naniaqualand. 

Coal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  modern  research  that 
coal  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter  of  luxuriant  growth 
accumulated  under  layers  of  sediment,  and  subjected  to 
pressure.  Almost  all  the  valuable  coal  of  England,  and  by 
iar  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Europe  belongs  to  one  ojeolo- 
gical  formation,  which  is  hence  called  the  carboniferous 
rocks,  or  coal  measures.  Hence  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  all  coal  deposits  belonged  to  that  age,  and  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  look  for  them  in  any  other  formation :  and  to  suit 
the  supposed  fact  an  hypothesis  was  invented  which  ac- 
counted for  the  abundance  of  coal  by  supposing  that  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  prevailed  in  those 
times,  But,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Liebeg  calcula- 
tes that  there  is  at  any  moment  more  carbon  in  the  air  in 
Uie  form  of  carbonic  acid  than  would  make  all  the  coal  un- 
der the  eartli,  all  the  timber  which  grows  on  it  and  all  which 
floats  on  the  sea  as  ships,  or  grows  in  it  as  seaweed — inde- 
pendently of  this,  it  may  be  proved  by  examining  the  capa- 
cities of  the  gills  of  fishes  and  the  respiratory  organs  of 
reptiles,  that  no  important  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  coal  has  been  found  in  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  Borneo  which  is  of  quite  a  different  age  from  that 
of  Europe.  So  that  though  I  believe  that  our  inclined  rocks 
are  older  than  the  coal,  and  the  dicynodon  and  oolite  still 
more  recent,  I  do  not  on  that  account  discourage  the  search 
for  coa'i.  Vegetable  remains  are  found  in  all  these  three 
formations,  and  in  som^  places  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
form  a  layer  of  black  carbonaceous  matter,  more  or  less 
combustible.  In  the  dicynodon  strata,  near  Burghersdorp, 
the  layer  is  nearly  two  feet  thick.  It  is  said  to  be  combus- 
tible a£  Rhodes's  Kneehalters  neck,  and  other  places ;  but 
where  I  have  seen  it  at  Penhoek  range,  and  on  the  Kraai 
River  it  was  incombustible.     There  are  thin  layers  of  com- 
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bustible  matter  in  the  oolite  strata,  and  some  trunks  of  trees 
are  converted  into  lignite  ;  but  they  contain  so  much  sulphur 
as  to  be  almost  useless.  In  searching  for  coal,  the  position 
of  the  strata  or  beds  of  rock  must  be  noticed.  If  these  are 
horizontal  and  a  layer  of  coal  is  observed,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  dig  downwards  to  test  its  quality.  If  we  had  reason 
to  expect  other  layers,  and  no  natural  section  could  be  ob- 
tained, digging  might  be  resorted  to  ;  but  if  the  seam  occur- 
red in  sloping  strata  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  if  it  im- 
proved in  width  and  quality  by  following  it  downwards.  To 
illustrate  this  familiarly,  suppose  a  sheet  of  leaf  gold  in  a 
book,  to  represent  a  seam  of  coal :  If  the  book  lay  on  the 
table  horizontally  we  could  ascertain  the  thickness  and 
quality  of  the  gold  by  boring  till  we  reached  it,  or  by  exa- 
mining at  the  edges  and  following  it  in  :  but  if  the  book 
rested  on  its  back,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  the  gold  leaf 
must  be  sought  in  a  difterent  direction. 

To  he  continued, 

MILTON : 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Literary  8^  Scientific  Society^ 
by  the  Rev,  JV.  Y.  TJkompson. 

(Continued from  page 

The  character  of  Milton  notwithstanding  his  great  quali- 
ties was  like  that  of  all  other  men  imperfect  and  he  has  not 
escaped  the  censure  of  posterity.  The  flaws  in  the  conduct 
of  any  eminent  person  usually  attract  the  same  comparative 
amount  of  attention  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

While  we  enjoy  the  beams  of  the  great  luminary  imparting 
light  and  genial  warmth,  scarcely  an  eye  is  turned  upon  him. 
But  let  the  dark  shadow  of  another  sphere  be  projected  on 
his  disc  and  immediately  the  whole  world  pauses  to  gaze  on 
the  partial  obscurity — from  the  astronomer  with  ais  reflector 
to  the  schoolboy  with  his  smoked  glass.  The  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  one  blemish  in  the  life  of  Milton  may  be 
regarded  as  a  testimony  to  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  usual 
character.  Whether  owing  to  want  of  amiability  of  disposi- 
tion or  to  some  strange  fatality  our  Poet  was  unha])py  in  his 
domestic  relations.  The  family  of  his  flrst  wife  belonged  to 
the  royalist  party  with  whose  views  she  also  sympathized. 
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Milton  could  ill-brook  opposition  in  bis  own  housebold,  and 
a  short  time  after  marriage,  bis  wife  left  ber  borne  to  take  re- 
fuge witb  ber  fatber.  Ibis  so  incensed  tbe  busband  tbat  be 
resolved  to  repudiate  ber,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  to 
justify  divorce.  Tbis  book  bas  afforded  a  onvenient  bandle 
to  detractors  of  Milton's  fame,  and  probably  botb  temper 
and  judgment  were  at  fault.  At  least  we  will  admit  tbis  and 
wbile  agreeing  witb  bimto  deny  tbe  divine  rigbt  of  kings,  dif- 
fer witb  bim  by  conceding  tbe  divine  rigbt  of  wives  to 
govern  wrong  or  in  any  way  tbey  please.  Lest  bowever  tbe 
fair  part  of  tbe  audience  may  be  prejudiced  against  Milton 
because  of  tbis  notable  flaw  in  bis  reputation  it  must  be 
added  tbat  be  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  bis  wife  and  affor- 
ded a  generous  protection  to  ber  friends  when  tbeir  posses- 
sions were  endangered  by  tbe  triumpb  of  tbe  parliamentary 
party.  Tbat  tbe  Poet  was  capable  of  warm  and  lasting  at- 
tachment appears  too  from  tbe  beautiful  sonnet  be  composed 
in  memory  of  bis  second  wife  wbom  be  speaks  of  as  visiting 
him  in  his  dreams — "  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  ber  mind." 

One  remark  must  be  made  here  tbat  whatever  weakness  of 
temper  he  may  have  occasionally  exhibited  ;  from  debasing 
vices  tbe  great  Poet  of  England  was  wliolly  free.  He  was  tho- 
roughly  puritan  in  the  virtuous  austerity  of  his  conduct  and 
manners.  His  heart  was  as  pure  and  clear  as  bis  intellect  No 
licentious  stains  sullied  tbe  snowy  whiteness  of  tbe  Poet's 
mantle — his  genius  disdained  to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  sensu- 
ality. With  wings  unclogged  by  ought  low  or  mean,  or  sor- 
did his  muse  soared  upwards  to  the  highest  regions  of  tbe 
imagination  and  rejoiced  in  the  purity  no  less  than  in  the 
splendour  of  eternal  truth.  Nobly  did  bis  habitual  conduct 
illustrate  tbe  tbe  sentiments  expressed  in  the  beautiful  w'ords 
witb  which  one  of  bis  earliest  poems  concludes. 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free ; 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

I  cannot  say  m  another  line  from  tlie  same  poem — "  Now 
my  task  is  smoothly  done,"  by  far  tbe  most  arduous  portion 
remains  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  tbat  grand  epic  which  bas 
placed  English  poetry  on  a  level  with  the  master-pieces  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  witb  a  diffidence  amounting  to  awe 
that  I  approach  a  poem  ranked  by  competent  judges  superior 
to  all  others.  Dry  den's  Epigram  (too  well  known  to  need 
quotation)  assigns  to  the  Paradise  Lost  tbe  combined  excel- 
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encies  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  Eneid  of  Virgil.  Dr. 
Johnson  repeats  this  praise  with  a  slight  qualification  when  he 
says,  'this  work  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  first.'  Even  this  qualification  is  disputed 
by  Macauly  w^ho  maintains  that  it  required  greater  genius  and 
a  higher  order  of  imaginative  power  to  produce  a  heroic 
poem  in  modern  times  than  in  the  primitive  age  of  Homer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  Milton  undertook  in  the  Pa- 
radise Lost  was  far  more  arduous  than  that  contemplated  by 
any  other  Epic  Poet.  It  was  not  to  celebrate  the  destruction 
of  one  city  or  the  founding  of  another,  the  fate  of  empires  or 
the  conflicts  and  victories  of  human  warriors.  His  imagina- 
tion soared  on  adventurous  wing  upward  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  descended  unscathed  to  the  lowest  depths,  swept 
unbaffled  and  untired  through  the  regions  of  Chaos  and  be- 
held the  picture  of  the  primaeval  earth  as  it  smiled  in  the 
vernal  bloom  of  youth,  the  happy  abode  of  perfect  innocence. 
The  beings  whose  actions  he  pourtrays,  are  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  human  pair  mighty  spirits. 

Of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  regions. 
On  such  a  theme  there  was  no  middle  place  between  per- 
fect success  and  utter  failure.  From  so  arduous  a  flight  the 
muse  must  return  either  in  ignominious  discomfiture  or  crown- 
ed with  such  bays  as  had  never  yet  been  won.  It  is  the  glory 
of  England  that  her  Poet  succeeded,  and  has  bequeathed  to 
his  country  an  immortality  of  fame.  The  critic  does  Milton 
but  bare  justice  when  he  remarks, — "  His  great  works  were 
performed  under  discountenance  and  blindness,  but  difficul- 
ties vanished  at  his  touch ;  he  w-as  born  for  whatever  was 
arduous.  He  can  occasionally  invest  himself  with  grace, 
but  his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness. 

Ill-health  and  blhidness  were  the  discouragements  under 
which  he  labored,  and  often  excruciating  pain  forced  him  to 
seek  relief  by  the  use  of  a  swinging  chair  ;  at  other  times  he 
sought  to  charm  away  his  sufferings  by  the  solace  of  music, 
of  which  he  was  always  passionately  fond.  In  the  following 
beautiful  lines  he  affectingly  alludes  to  his  affliction : — 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve'n  or  morn  ; 

Or  sight  of  vernal  blooin,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  llocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine : 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever  during  dark 

Surrounds  me. 

So  mucli  the  rather  thou.  Celestial  light 

Shine  inward,  and  the  n)ind  througli  all  hei  powers 

Irradiate. 
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The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  sublimity. 
Passages  of  exquisite  beauty  and  even  patlios  may  be  selec- 
ted. Sucli  as  the  description  of  the  giirdeu  of  Eden,  with 
its  sapphire  fount  from  which  flowed  nectar  to  invigorate  the 
plants  and  flowers  that  not  "  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots  ;  but  nature  boon, 
Poured  forth  profuse,  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Or  the  joys  of  innocence  in  our  first  parents,  whose  tender 
afl'ection  and  unconscious  simplicity  half  moved  the  tempter 
to  pity  and  self-reproach.  Or  the  Ijeautiful  description  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  as  related  to  Adam  by  the  angel 
Raphael,  where  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis  is  expanded 
into  a  magnificent  poem,  of  itself  sufl^icient  to  confer  undying 
fame  on  its  author. 

It  is  however  in  portraying  the  vast,  the  awful,  the  obscure 
that  Milton  rises  incomparably  above  all  other  poets.  He 
delights  to  fill  the  imagination  with  images  of  a  gloomy 
grandeur ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  he  sets  terrible 
things  inthe  strongest  light  by  a  judicious  use  of  obscurity.  It  is 
especially  in  delineating  the  appearance,  and  portraying  the 
mental  and  moral  character  of  the  chief  of  the  rebel  angels 
that  the  Poet  has  succeeded  in  impressing  the  imagination 
of  his  readers.  There  is  nothing  in  Milton's  Satan  monstrous 
in  shape,  nor  grotesque  in  appean.nce.  Even  in  his  fall 
there  is  imaged  forth  his  original  grandeur,  and  he  never  in 
Milton's  hues  appears  other  than  as  "  Archangel  ruined,  and 
as  the  excess  of  glory  obscured."  In  the  first  Book  he  is 
depicted  still  overwhehned  with  the  magnitude  of  the  catas- 
trophe that  had  followed  his  rebellion  ;  and  sinking  in  the 
fiery  ocean  whither  he  had  been  precipitated — 

With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed  :  His  other  parts  beside 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood. 

A  short  time  after  this,  having  recovered  from  the  first  shock 
of  the  overthrow,  and  called  up  the  fierce  resolves  and  indo- 
mitable will  that  throughout  distinguish  him,  he  is  represen- 
ted as  erect  and  armed  : — 

Moving  toward  the  shore  ;  his  ponderous  shield 
Ethereal  tempered,  massy,  large  and  round 
Behind  him  oast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views. 

In  these  extracts  we  have  two  of  the  distinguishing  attributes 
of  Milton's  poetry,  (often  pointed  out  by  his  critics,)  that 
tend  to  heighten  the  sublimity  of  his  descriptions.    One  is 
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the  undefined  vastness  of  the  objects  with  which  he  stimulates 
the  imagination.  The  enormous  bulk  of  Satan  is  described, 
without  any  minuteness  of  detail  or  attempt  at  measurement. 
The  ponderous  shield  is  computed  by  no  human  standard ; 
but  represented  by  the  full-orbed  moon,  not  shrunk  in  her 
dimensions  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ;  but  as  her  magnified 
disc  fills  the  telescope  of  the  Italian  Astronomer.  In  this 
respect  he  has  been  advantageously  compared  with  the  most 
excellent  of  other  poets  who  have  aimed  at  sublimity.  The 
other  is  his  power  of  amplitude  by  crowding  the  mind  with 
associations  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal figure  delineated.  Thus  the  round  and  massy  shield 
compared  to  the  moon  as  contemplated  through  the  telescope 
suggests  the  powers  of  this  wonderful  instrument,  and  the 
grand  discoveries  made  by  its  means. 

These  characteristic  excellencies  of  Milton  are  perhaps 
still  more  conspicuous  in  another  passage  of  the  same  book, 
where  the  fallen  angel  is  again  depicted  in  the  midst  of  his 
hosts  as  they  appear  after  having  arisen  at  his  summons 
Uom  the  burning  lake  : 

He  above  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness  •  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  and  tne  excess  ' 
Of  glory  obscured;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal,  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel. 

The  advantage  of  Poetry  over  the  sister  art  of  Painting  is 
here  fully  developed.  The  figure,  however  noble,  painted  on 
the  canvas  of  the  artist  can  suggest  little  beyond  what  is  in- 
trinsic to  itself.  The  poet  is  able  by  a  single  word  to  suggest 
new  images,  and  fill  the  imagination  with  ideas  congruous 
with  the  main  object,  thus  aiding  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  In  the  above  passage  the  images  are  various,  but  all 
tending  to  illustrate  some  attribute  of  the  being  here  portrayed. 
The  tower  conveys  the  impression  of  the  lofty  stature  and 
firm  ] 'earing  of  the  fallen  Sera])h  *  Archangel  ruin'd  '  reminds 
us  of  the  fearful  change  that  had  resulted  from  his  rebellion 
against  the  Omnipotent,  the  glory  he  had  once  enjoyed,  and 
the  ambition  that  had  ])lucked  him  from  his  lofty  seat  in 
lieaven  The  sun  obscured  by  misty  exhalations  or  partially 
eclipsed,  perplexing  monarchs  is  a  sublime  figure  of  the 
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baneful  radiance  that  yet  invested  ii  spirit  whose  moral 
excellence  was  departed ;  but  whose  intellectual  greatness 
still  commanded  submission  from  the  host  of  rebel  angels, 
and  from  whose  *  cruel  eye  '  glared  vengeance  and  defiance. 

It  is  the  office  of  Poetry  at  once  to  solace  and  to  elevate 
the  mind,  by  transporting  it  into  an  ideal  world,  replenished 
with  the  highest  products  of  the  imagination,  and  free  from 
the  cares  and  painful  realities  with  which  human  life  abounds. 
There  the  beautiful  exists  without  any  trace  of  deformity  ; 
the  good  without  any  mixture  of  evil  ;  passions  purified  from 
earthly  dross  ;  the  honey  of  life  without  its  sting,  its  roses 
without  thorns.  The  true  poet  charms  away  our  melancholy, 
and  even  our  pains  by  his  animatmg  descriptions ;  and  we 
yield  to  the  pleasure  they  impart,  even  while  we  know  they 
are  illusory.  There  is,  however,  a  still  higher  triumph  achieved 
only  by  the  few  who  have  given  to  their  ideal  images  such  a 
semblance  of  reality ;  have  so  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life,  that  we  contemplate  them  no  longer  as  shadowy 
pictures,  but  as  livings  substances.  The  Poet  who  accomp- 
lishes this,  becomes  the  teacher  of  his  people,  who  look  up 
to  him  with  implicit  trust,  and  believe  in  the  productions  of 
his  mind  as  in  a  secondary  inspiration.  It  was  thus  with 
Homer,  whose  heroes  the  intelhgent  Greek  knew  to  be  only 
myths  with  scarcely  the  substratum  of  a  name ;  yet  their 
actions  he  describes,  their  sentiments  he  records  had  all  the 
force  and  impression  of  truth ;  so  that  the  valor  of  Achilles, 
the  wisdom  of  Ulysses  were  the  models  to  which  the  Greek 
referred  as  to  perfect  standards.  Thus  it  was  with  Shake- 
speare, whose  dramatic  characters  are  more  historical  than 
history ;  whose  ideal  men  and  women  of  w^hatever  rank  or 
class,  are  to  his  readers  the  very  types  of  all  real  human 
beings.  This  highest  grade  of  poetic  power  Milton  too  at- 
tained. He  has  peopled  Pleaven  with  angels,  and  Pandemo- 
nium with  demons,  of  which  he  knew  only  what  poetic 
inspiration  could  reveal;  yet  so  great  was  the  imaginative 
faculty  in  him,  that  his  descriptions  have  all  the  effect  of 
reality.  His  inventions  have  become  a  part  of  the  faith  of 
his  countrymen,  and  the  opinions  usually  entertained  of  the 
invisible  world,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Milton's 
poetry.  His  sentiments  pervade  our  literature,  and  are  con- 
stantly met  with,  either  quoted  in  his  own  vigorous  lines,  or 
reproduced  in  the  language  of  other  men. 

It  has  sometimes  been  denied  that  Milton  possessed 
dramatic  power  or  the  faculty  of  individualizing  character, 
so  as  not  only  to  present  distinct  representations  of  a  class 
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of  beings,  but  to  mark  the  minuter  differences  that  obtain 
between  the  members  of  that  class.    It  has  been  objected 
that  his  angels  are  all  angels,  and  his  demons  all  demons ; 
uniform  in  moral  structure,  and  all  but  the  same  in  mental 
faculty.     That  Milton  is  inferior  in  dramatic  power  to  some 
who  have  excelled  in  that  particular  kind  of  poetry,  cannot 
be  questioned.  He  did  not  possess  the  universal  sympathies 
of  Shakespeare,  nor  the  wonderful  versatility  that  enabled 
him  to  portray  with  equal  accuracy  the  sentiments  of  a  hero 
and  the  mother  wit  of  a  peasant.     We  can  conceive  of 
Milton  drawing  with  a  master  handthe  character  of  Coriolanus 
or  Marcus  Brutus;  but  handling  the  pencil  awkwardly  enough 
if  required  to  sketch  the  fat  knight  or  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 
He  might  have  wielded  with  effect  the  magic  wand  of  *Pros- 
pero ; '  but  his  muse  could  scarcely  have  given  wings  to  the 
dainty  'Ariel.'    He  would  have  pleaded  nobly  for  the  '  mercy 
that  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes'  from  the  lips 
of  Portia ;  but  he  would  have  disdained  to  whisper  the  con- 
fessions of  the  gentle  Juliet.  Milton  i^  unrivalled  in  his  own 
sphere,  but  to  him  it  was  not  given  as  to  Shakespeare  to 
hold  up  a  faithful  mirror  to  all  natures  .Yet  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  him  such  a  measure  of  dramatic  power  as  suits  the 
sustained  dignity  of  the  Epic  Muse.    The  council  chamher 
of  Pandemonium  is  not  without  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  variety  in  the  delineation  of  mental  and  moral  attributes. 

The  powers  and  deities  of  the  lower  world  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  traits  of  character  that  are  sufficiently 
apparent  in  their  words  and  actions: 

Moloch,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  heaven, 

Is  represented  as  counselling  open  war;  disdaining  wiles 
and  cunning,  but  prepared  with  desperate  fury  to  force  his 
way  upward  to  his  native  seat ;  and  rather  to  court  utter  an- 
nihilation, than  to  live  on  conscious  of  defeat.  In  strong 
contrast  with  him  Belial  is  drawn  : 

A  fairer  person  lost  not  heaven ;  he  seemed 
Eor  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason. 

He  admonishes  his  audience  of  the  impotence  of  their  arms 
directed  against  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  shrinks  from  the 
annihilation  courted  by  Moloch  in  language  often  quoted  : 

Wlio  would  lose 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  iutcllcctual  being. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 
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His  counsel  is  to  court  case  and  peaceful  sloth.  Mammon, 
too,  who  is  elswhere  described  as  loving  even  in  heaven  to 
contemplate  the  golden  pavement,  rather  than  aught  '  divine 
or  holy,'  advises  peace,  but  with  the  additional  suggestion  to 
search  for  hidden  gems  and  gold,  with  whose  lustre  they 
might  rival  the  magnificence  they  had  forfeited.  The  most 
perfectly  drawn  character  however,  is  Beelzebub,  whose  por- 
trait is  given  in  the  following  admirable  lines  : 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care. 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone 
Majestic  though  in  ruins ;  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies  :  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night. 

His  wise  and  crafty  counsels  gain  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  vast  assemblage,  and  their  accomplishment  is  undertaken 
by  the  rebel  leader  himself,  who,  with  defiant  and  undaunted 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  resolves  alone  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprize  Beelzebub  had  proposed. 

The  same  dramatic  skill  is  displayed  in  picturing  the  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  the  Heavenly  powers.  "  Among  the  angels, 
the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid  ;  that  of  Michael 
is  regal  and  lofty,"  mixed  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
supervenient  power  and  dignity,  and  yet  a  kindly  condescen- 
sion to  man's  inferior  nature.  The  angelic  spirit,  however, 
on  whom  the  poet  has  bestowed  most  labor,  and  of  whom  he 
has  produced  the  most  finished  portrait  is  Abdiel.  He  is 
described  as  of  inferior  rank  and  power  to  many  of  those 
who  were  by  the  crafty  counsels  of  Satan  drawn  into  rebel- 
lion ;  but  as  preserving  his  fidelity  amid  surrounding  defec- 
tion, and,  with  the  boldness  of  conscious  innocence,  and 
the  wisdom  of  unsullied  virtue,  rebuking  and  admonishing  the 
rebel  archangel.  After  a  futile  endeavor  to  reclaim  the  con- 
spirators to  a  sense  of  duty,  he  forsakes  their  polluted  ranks 
to  bear  the  report  of  their  audacious  wickedness  to  the  other 
celestial  powers.  With  concentrated  energy  does  Milton 
exalt  his  unswerving  loyalty  : — 

So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found ; 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he, 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  cor,stant  mind 

Though  single. 

With  such  fidelity  and  moral  strength  the  Poet's  own  mind 
fully  sympathized.  He  everywhere  exalts  the  inherent  glory 
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that  invests  virtue  ;  and  delights  to  shew  how  awful  goodness 
is,  when,  in  simple  trust  it  shrinks  not  to  confront  the  might 
of  many  wicked  :~how  from  the  buckler  of  untainted  inno- 
cence, the  deadliest  weapons  of  the  evil  one  fall  blunted  and 
harmless. 

This  same  moral  teaching  that  pervades  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  admirably  illustrated  in  those  passages  which  describe  the 
fierce  tumult  that  rages  in  the  breast  of  the  fallen  archangel 
when  occasionally  he  is  forced  to  confess  the  pangs  of  con- 
scious guilt.  Thus  in  the  address  to  the  Sun  he  soliloquzies  : 

I  add  thy  name 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere, 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down. 

As  a  sense  of  his  awful  loss  impresses  him  still  more  deeply 
he  exclaims  in  intolerable  agony  : — 

Me  miserable,  which  way  shall  1  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair ! 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell.   Myself  am  hell, 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  ;  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

It  is  by  these  sublime  illustrations  of  the  inherent  strength, 
courage  and  beauty  of  virtue,  and  of  the  awful  punishment 
that,  whether  in  men  or  angels,  vice  draws  upon  itself,  that 
Milton  attains  what  the  Grecian  critic  declares  to  be  the  true  ' 
aim  of  the  tragic  muse,  viz.  to  purify  the  heart  by  terror  and 
by  pity  ;  and  that  he  accomplishes  also  his  own  still  higher 
end — to  jusli/ij  the  ways  of  God  to  many 

I  cannot  with  a  due  regard  to  the  time  this  lecture  should 
occupy,  continue  any  longer  these  desultory  observations  on 
the  Paradise  Lost,  nor  can  I  even  glance  at  the  other  poems 
which,  though  inferior  to  their  author's  chief  production,  are 
equal  to  any  others  in  our  language.  Your  time  has  been 
too  ]ong  ocuupied  already  ;  but  revere uce  for  genius  and 
worth,  rendered  the  more  illustrious  by  misfortune,  makes 
me  linger  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  last  days  of  the 
Bard,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Christian. 

In  his  youth  Milton  was  eminently  beautiful.  His  com- 
plexion fair,  his  eye  sparkling  and  his  rich  brown  hair  in 
wavy  folds  "  down  from  his  parted  forhead  manly  hung." 
Ere  he  had  reached  middle  life,  his  powers  of  vision  had 
been  sacrificed  to  severe  study,  and  in  his  last  years  ho  had, 
to  use  his  own  expressive  words 

Fall'n  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues. 
Though  cheered  by  the  tender  affection  of  a  few  faithful  % 
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fiiends,  he  closed  his  life  in  comparative  darkness  and  soli- 
tude. But  his  memory,  embalmed  in  his  immortal  works,  can 
never  perish  while  that  Anglo  Saxon  tongue  he  loved  so  well 
shall  give  expression  lo  '  thoughts  that  breath '  in  *  words 
that  burn.'  His  own  fame  is  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  his  native  land,  and  it  will  be  esteemed  precious  wherever  his 
countrymen  shall  carry  the  literature,  the  laws  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  England. 

Not  Englishmen  alone  do  homage  to  the  genius  of  Milton  ; 
throughout  the  civilized  world  his  reputation  has  extended, 
and  so  long  as  intellectual  power  commands  respect,  and 
moral  worth  secures  veneration,  so  long  will  reverence  and 
esteem  wait  on  the  memory  of  England's  mighty  Poet. 


LEONORA. 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  Leonora's  birthday,  she  had  just  completed  her  nine- 
teenth year.  The  day  had  been  cold  and  rainy,  and  now  as 
the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  thickly  round,  Leonora 
stood  at  the  window  of  her  little  bedroom,  looking  sadly 
down  into  the  street,  listlessly  watching  the  Lamplighter 
who,  with  his  ladder  under  his  arm,  ran  from  one  lamp  post 
to  another,  leaving  light  behind  him  wherever  he  went.  F rom 
looking  at  him,  her  eyes  were  altracteel  towards  a  little  girl, 
who  with  a  basket  of  water-cresses  on  her  arm  went  from 
door  to  door  regardless  of  the  rain,  and  duly  intent  on 
selling  her  water-cresses.  *'  Everybody  does  something," 
sighed  Leonora,  and  she  looked  sadder  than  ever.  Her 
birthday  had  been  no  gala  day  to  her  ;  she  was  the  eldest  of 
eight,  and  the  family  was  very  poor :  there  were  too  many 
birthdays  in  that  house  for  the  day  to  be  distinguished,  they 
could'nt  afford  it.  True  there  might  have  been  love  and 
kindly  wishes  and  delicate  offerings  of  flowers ;  but  where  a 
constant  struggle  lo  live  is  going  on,  the  finer  affections  of 
the  soul  seem  occasionally  to  become  bhnited. 

Leonora  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  the  reflection  that  she 
was  nineteen  years  old,  a  sort  of  responsibility  seemed  to 
rest  upon  her  as  the  eldest.  She  was  full  of  health  and  life, 
and  could  not  bear  tbe  idea  of  being  a  burden  on  her  parents, 
fec]ir)g  rather  that  she  ought  to  be  helping  them.  This  was 
the  cause  of  her  exclamaliun  when  she  looked  at  the  water- 
cress seller.  From  her  reveries  she  was  aroused  by 'a  little 
voice  at  the  door. 

z  Vol  II. 
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"  Leonora,  come  down  to  lea,  what  are  you  staying  there 
in  the  dark  for  ?  " 

"  I  am  coming  directly,  dear,"  answered  Leonora,  and 
turning  from  the  window  slie  followed  her  little  sister  down 
stairs. 

In  the  usual  sitting  room  the  whole  family  were  collected 
at  tea,  Leonora's  father  and  mother  and  seven  sisters.  It 
was  a  bare,  comfortless-looking  room,  there  were  no  curtaius 
to  the  windovi',  and  the  blind  was  old  and  yellow  :  no  carpet, 
only  a  piece  of  rug  before  tlie  fire.  A  cupboard  stood  in  the 
corner,  but  there  w-as  no  door  to  it,  it  had  been  used  for  fire- 
wood;  and  in  its  place  hung  a  piece  of  coarse  blue  check  as 
a  curtain.  An  old  fashioned  piano  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  near  it  a  little  deal  table  with  three  legs,  on  which 
were  a  few  school  books  and  a  large  work-basket.  All  the 
chairs  were  drawn  up  to  the  large  square  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  One  of  the  younger  girls  was  pouring  out  the 
tea.  The  whole  family  wore  a  look  of  gentility  struggling 
with  extreme  poverty  :  their  dresses  w^ere  washed  out  and 
ill-fitting,  for  as  the  frocks  were  transferred  from  one  to 
another  they  were  nearly  all  a  little  too  large  for  the  wearer. 
Some  of  the  elder  girls  indulged  in  a  ribbon  or  a  bit  of  lace 
trimming,  but  the  ribbon  was  either  washed  or  dyed,  and  the 
lace  common  and  darned  or  torn. 

The  mother  looked  pale  and  sickly,  she  might  have  been 
pretty  once,  but  a  look  of  discontent  had  settled  on  her  face 
and  banished  whatever  good  looks  she  might  have  had  left. 
Poor  lady  !  She  had  been  accustomed  to  very  different  things 
in  her  youth,  as  she  often  told  her  children.    She  was  much 
to  be  pitied  for  the  privations  she  was  compelled  to  endure, 
for  her  ill  health,  and  incapacity;  and  she  pitied  herself  ac- 
cordingly, never  struggling  against  her  fate,  but  sinking  down 
murmuringly  and  repiningly  beneath  it     She  had  never 
been  taught  to  do  anything  for  herself,  had  no  self  dependance 
no  strength  of  character,  not  a  bit.  Some  women  by  untiring 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  by  that  virtue  called  thrift, 
would  have  managed,  even  with  the  limited  means  at  Mrs. 
Tracy's  command,  to  have  gathered  a  few  comforts  around 
her;  bnt  she  never  could  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  a 
small  income,  any  more  than  she  conld  forget  the  elegancies 
and  charming  idleness  of  her  yonih.  The  father  was  a  dark, 
fine  looking  man,  with  a  certain  air  and  manner  that  bespoke 
the  gentleman  ;  he  was  good  tcmi)ered,  and  agreeable  when 
he  could  forget  his  cares;  bnt  continued  struggling  to  make 
both  ends  meet  had  soured  his  temj)er.  11c  was  a  lieutenant 
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in  the  Navy  when  he  married,  and  he  was  only  a  lieutensnt 
now  after  twenty  years,  poor  fellow  !  He  could  not  get  pro- 
motion for  he  had  no  interest  whatever. 

Leonora  came  and  sat  down  by  her  father  and  silently 
took  the  cup  of  tea  her  sister  handed  (o  her,  and  a  piece  of 
bread  from  the  plate.  There  was  a  very  small  bit  of  butter 
on  the  table,  but  that  was  reserved  for  the  parents  ;  the  eight 
daughters  had  dry  bread  and  very  weak  tea  for  their  share. 

''Papa," said  the  youngest  girl,  "it's  Leonora's  birthday." 

*'  How  old  are  you,  Leonora  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Nineteen,  Papa." 

"Nineteen  !  why  you  ought  to  be  married  by  this  time,  or 
doing  something  to  support  yourself.  Fanny  too  is  growing 
up  to  be  just  as  idle,  1  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  you." 
and  the  father  turned  to  his  newspaper  again  with  a  cloud 
on  his  brow. 

To  do  Mr.  Tracy  justice,  he  did  not  mean  lo  make  his 
daughters  miserable,  he  was  fond  of  them  and  would  have 
be^n  a  kind,  indulgent  father  if  he  had  not  been  so  poor;  but 
he  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  eight  daughters, 
he  was  distressed  and  perplexed  and  could  not  see  any  way 
out  of  his  difficulties  ;  moreover,  every  month  the  expense 
of  their  dress  and  maintenance  seemed  to  increase,  in  spile 
of  all  the  apparent  economy  that  was  practised  ;  for,  truth 
to  say,  real  economy  was  but  little  understood  in  that  house. 
Great  privation  and  absolute  waste  alternated  ;  there  was 
very  little  comfort,  for  a  constant  struggle  to  live  and  appear 
genteely  was  going  on  ;  and  so  Mr.  Tracy,  who  had  elegant 
tastes,  and  a  perfect  appreciation  of  comfortable  ease,  felt 
that  life  was  all  wrong  with  him,  and  too  often  visited  his 
ill  humour  on  one  of  his  unoffending  children.  He  knew 
now  that  he  had  spoken  unjustly.  He  knew  that  Leonora 
was  not  idle,  that  she  educated  her  sisters,  made  her  own 
and  their  dresses,  and  relieved  her  mother  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  cares  of  housekeeping  ;  but  though  his  conscience 
smote  him  he  would  not  retract  his  words,  for  he  was  in  an 
ill  temper.  The  tears  came  into  Leonora's  eyes  at  his  unkind 
speech,  and  she  put  down  her  untasted  cup  of  tea. 

Fanny,  lier  next  sister,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  answer- 
ed in  a  lively  tone — 

"  1  only  wish  somebody  w  ould  ask  us ;  I  am  sure  I  am 
quite  ready  io  be  married." 

"  You  must  get  a  lover  first,"  said  Louisa,  "  Leonora  has 
one."  Leonora  blushed,  and  shook  her  head  at  the  little 
tell  tale,  who  continued — 

^2  '  Vol  il. 
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"  You  know  you  have,  Leonora,  1  saw  Mr.  Ealderstone 
give  you  the  flowers  to-day."  Leonora  looked  relieved,  and 
said,    There  is  nothing  in  that,  Louy." 

"  Oh  but  there  is,"  continued  Miss  Louisa,  who  being  ten 
years  old  had  given  the  subject  of  sweethearts  much  atten- 
tion, "  for  Mr.  Balderstone  asked  if  you  knew  the  language 
of  flowers,  and  you  said  no,  and — "  Do  be  quiet,  Louisa," 
interrupted  her  eldest  sister,  "  you  ahvays  talk  so  nujch." 

Go  on  little  one,"  said  Mr  Tracy,  whose  attention  had 
been  aroused.  "  And  he  said,"  she  continued,  "  that  Myrtle 
meant  love,  and  :hen  you  put  the  flowei  s  on  the  table,  ond 
•said  you  didn't  like  Myrtle,  and  he  said,  "  Oh  Miss  Leonora, 
no  one  would  think  you  so  cruel  to  look  at  you  and  then 
Marian  came  in,  and  you  said  mamma  wanted  you,  but  he 
didn't  stay  to  talk  to  her."  You  have  made  out  a  very 
good  case,  liOuisa,"  said  the  lieutenant,  whom  this  prattle 
had  restored  to  good  temper,  for  it  gave  a  faint  hope  of  mar- 
rying one  of  his  daughters;  and  Mr.  Balderstone  was  very 
eligible,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  unmeaning  attentions 
to  young  ladies. 

Oh,  it's  all  nonsense,  papa,"  said  Leonora  quickly,  Mr 
Balderstone  was  only  in  jest,  1  am  sure  he  did  not  mean 
anything."  It  is  quite  right  of  you  to  think  so  until  he 
declares  himself."  said  her  father.  Leonora  looked  at  him 
with  a  half-alarmed  expression,  but  he  had  turned  to  his 
newspaper  again,  and  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 

Leonora's  two  youngest  sisters  shared  her  bedroom  with 
her,  and  when  they  were  asleep  she  took  her  seat  by  the 
window  ;  there  was  no  candle  in  the  room,  but  there  was  a 
street  lamp  outside,  and  it  lighted  the  chamber.  Leonora 
had  been  sad  all  the  day,  she  was  now  unhappy ;  her  father's 
words  remained  with  her;  she  ought  to  be  doing  something 
to  support  herself ;  she  was  quite  willing,  but  what  could  she 
do  }  This  was  the  subject  of  her  meditations  as  she  sat  at 
the  window.  She  was  not  accomplished  enough  for  a  gover- 
ness, for  governesses  are  expected  to  know  everything  in  the 
catalogue  of  accomplishments  ;  and  though  she  was  \>ell  read 
and  had  a  rare  ability  in  imparting  insuuction  to  youthful 
minds,  she  could  not  have  made  them  perfect  in  the  languages, 
or  music,  or  drawing.  She  might  keep  a  school  perhaps, 
but  where  was  she  to  get  a  room  for  her  ]mpils,  nianuna 
would  naver  allow  them  to  come  there.  She  might  serve  in 
a  shoj)  if  pai)a  w  ould  give  iiis  ]>ermission,  but  there  was  a 
])remium  to  be  ])aid,  and  where  was  the  money  to  come  from.'' 
She  could  not  work  well  enough  to  do  nnislin  enibroideiy,  or 
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she  knew  a  shop  wliere  such  work  was  bought,  and  she  knew 
some  young  ladies  who  worked  for  it ;  to  be  sure  they  did 
not  get  very  much.  If  any  rich  old  lady  would  but  engage 
her  as  a  companion,  now  !  She  conld  read  very  well,  knew 
herself  to  be  patient,  and  hoped  she  was  good-tempered, 
but  alas  I  such  rich  old  ladies  will  not  come  when  they  are 
called  for. 

Poor  Leonora  !  what  could  she  do  ?  She  went  to  sleep 
with  the  problem  still  unsolved.  Perhaps  in  her  dreams 
somebody,  not  an  old  lady,  asked  her  to  be  a  companion 
through  life,  but  it  was  certainly  not  Mr.  Augustus  Balder- 
stone. 

The  next  day  Leonora  was  just  as  sad,  the  idea  that  she 
ought  to  be  doing  something  to  support  herself  had  taken' 
possession  of  her  mind.    More  because  she  knew  it  to  be 
her  duty  than  because  she  expected  any  assistance,  she  took 
her  mother  into  her  counsels. 

But  Mrs.. Tracy  was  "  astonished  "  at  Leonora's  cherishing 
such  thoughts,  objected  to  everything,  and  was  mightily  in- 
dignant when  her  daughter  proposed  dressmaking  ; — "  Did 
know  who  she  was  ?  What  would  her  grandfatner  have  said 
10  such  a  proposal  if  he  had  been  alive  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tracy  was  very  proud,  it  was  the  only  feeling  of  any 
strength  in  her  character,  she  could  not  bear  that  her  daughter 
should  do  anything  that  she  considered  "  low."  A  school 
was  not  so  bad,  ladies  had  kept  schools  ;  but  where  was 
Leonora  to  get  pupils  ?  And  where  was  the  schoolroom  ? 
The  weak  and  foolish  woman  declared  at  last,  with  tears,  that 
Leonora  only  talked  such  nonsense  to  tease  her,  and  desired 
to  hear  no  more  on  the  subject  She  depended  on  Leonora 
for  making  a  good  connection,  perhaps  Mr.  Balderslone  — 
"  Oh  please  don't,  mamma,  1  can't  endure  that  man,"  said 
Leonora,  and  here  the  conversation  ended.  Leonora  was 
not  turned  from  her  purpose,  she  was  determined  that  she 
would  relieve  her  parents  of  the  burden  of  her  maintenance, 
and  try  to  add  something  towards  the  support  of  the  rest. 

Leonora  was  not  a  heroine,  but  when  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  a  thing  was  right  and  ought  to  be  done,  she  did  it. 

She  began  about  the  school  fiirst.  Not  being  ambitious, 
and  having  a  very  humble  opinion  of  herself,  and  a  very  high 
one  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  teacher,  she  did  not 
contemplate  instructing  any  but  little  children,  so  she  drew 
up  a  prospectus  wherein  she  proposed  to  teach  children 
reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education 
for  ten  shillings  a  (piarter.    Furnishing  herself  with  a  num- 
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her  of  neatly  written  copies,  wliich  had1)een  lier  work  in  the 
morning,  before  any  one  else  in  the  house  was  up,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  the  neigh l»ourhood.  This  was  no  slight 
trial  to  Leonora,  for  she  was  timid  and  retiring,  and,  at  the 
first  house  she  went  to,  her  knock  was  low,  and  her  manner 
afterwards  embarrassed  ;  but  she  gathered  courage  as  she 
went  on,  though  her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  little  en- 
couragement she  received. 

Some  told  her  that  their  children  were  already  at  school, 
and  they  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  change.  Some 
said  they  would  think  of  it  and  let  her  know,  and  some  asked 
her  who  she  was,  and  why  she  was  going  to  keep  school, 
and  what  references  she  could  give  as  to  her  character  and 
fitness,  finally  recommending  her  to  try  something  else,  in- 
forming her  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  no  children  or 
they  would  not  object  to  try  her.  Only  olc  promised  her  a 
pupil,  and  that  was  the  mother  of  a  little  girl  who  was  so 
stupid  that  she  never  got  on  anywhere,  and  consequently  the 
mother  was  always  dissatisfied  with  her  teachers,  and  always 
trying  new. 

As  Leonora  walked  slowly  home  she  felt  disappointed  and 
dispirited,  and  began  to  wonder  at  herself  for  what  she  had 
done,  telling  herself  that  slie  could  expect  nothing  else  than 
failure,  nobody  knew  her,  and  then  slie  looked  so  much 
younger  than  she  was. 

Not  having  succeeded,  she  did  not  mention  her  attempt 
at  home,  but,  going  about  her  household  occupations  as  usual, 
revolved  other  schemes  in  her  mind. 

The  next  time  Leonora  went  to  Devonport,  which  town 
was  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  that  part  of  the  suburb 
of  Morice  Town  where  she  resided,  she  mustered  courage  to 
enquire  at  the  shops  the  rates  at  which  young  women  were 
engaged;  it  was  as  she  expected,  every  where  a  premium  w^as 
required.  However,  as  she  stood  waiting  for  the  master  of 
the  shop,  she  could  not  help  overhearing  a  part  of  a  conver- 
sation between  two  lady  customers.  One  was  complaining 
to  the  other  that  she  could  not  get  a  governess  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  Leonora  heard  enough  to  know  that  the  children 
were  young,  and  a  nursery  governess  was  meant.  She  en- 
quired the  name  and  residence  of  the  lady,  and  determined 
that  she  would  as  soon  as  possible  call  and  offer  her  services. 

The  next  morning  as  Leonora  came  down  stairs  with  her 
bonnet  on,  her  mother  rebuked  her  for  going  out  so  often, 
and  staying  so  long.  Excusing  herself  for  this  once,  and 
promising  to  be  back  soon,  she  stepped  quickly  out  iulo  the 
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strool.  Tieoiiora  was  very  hopeful,  ami  tliis  morning  she  was 
particularly  sanguine  and  light  heavled.  A  nursery  governess 
was  just  the  very  thing  for  her,  she  knew  her  capabilities 
with  children,  and  now  as  she  thought  of  those  unknown  new 
pupils,  how  her  heart  warmed  towards  them  !  Ifow  gentle, 
yet  how  firm  she  would  be  with  them  !  How  she  would 
watch  over  their  tempers  and  how  soon  ihey  would  learn  lo 
love  her!  Full  of  these  thoughts  Leonora  tripped  lightly  along, 
and  had  arrived  at  George  Street  and  rung  the  bell  at  Mrs. 
Brown's  door  before  she  had  thought  on  what  she  should  say. 
She  was  now  seized  with  trepidation  ,  suppose  Mrs.  Brown 
should  not  like  her,  or  should  have  already  engaged  a  gover- 
ness !  She  was  not  left  long  to  wonder  ;  a  little  footboy 
opened  the  door,  and  on  askipg  to  see  Mrs.  Brown  she  was 
shown  into  a  handsomely  furnished  room  where  that  lady  was 
sitting.  Leonora  was  very  plainly  dressed,  a  print  dress  with 
a  cape  of  the  same,  and  a  coarse  straw  boiwiet :  but  her  air 
and  manner  were  those  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
rose  from  her  seat  and  advanced  a  step,  when  Leonora  said 
hastily,  "  I  have  come — I  heard  that  you  wanted  a  nursery 
governess."  "  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  and  taking  an  Eau  de  Co- 
logne bottle  from  the  table,  as  if  she  had  only  lisen  for  that, 
she  sank  back  in  her  seat  and  silently  stared  at  the  confused 
and  trembling  girl.  Afrer  a  minute's  silence^  finding  Mrs. 
Brow^n  did  not  speak,  she  continued — "  1  think  I  can  teach 
children  well,  1  have  educated  my  sisters  for  several  years." 

"  What  are  your  qualifications?"  asked  Mrs.  Brown. 

Leonora  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  question, 
but  she  w.is  not,  and  she  hardly  knew  what  to  answer ;  she 
was  very  modest,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  do  heiself  justice  ; 
herqnalificalions  were  patience,  good  temper,  judgement  and 
good  sense.  But  without  mentioning  these,  and  having  no 
accomplishments  to  enumerate,  she  merely  replied,  "  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  and  have  a  good  memory,  and  mamma  says 
my  sisters  have  made  much  progress." 

"  Can  you  play  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  A  little,"  faltered  Leonora, 

*'Sit  down  and  let  me  hear  you." 

There  was  an  open  piano  in  the  room,  Leonora  drew  out 
the  music  stool  and  sat  down.  She  was  distressed,  for  indeed 
she  could  not  play  well,  she  had  never  any  time  for  practice ; 
trying  in  vain  to  recollect  something  that  she  could  play 
easily  from  memory,  and  failing,  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  play  anything  without  my  music."  There  is  j)lenty 
uf  music  by  your  side,"  said  the  lady  in  a  cold  voice.  Leo- 
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nora  toolc  up  a  book,  it  was  full  of 'difficult  Fantasias  and 
Overtures,,  she  could  not  have  played  one  if  her  life  had  de- 
pended on  it.  She  tried  another  book;  quadrilles  and  waltzes, 
all  new,  and  poor  Leonora  never  got  any  new  music,  the 
books  she  yjlayed  from  were  her  mother's.  Ashamed  of 
keeping  Mrs.  Brown  so  long  waiting,  and  despairing  of  finding 
anything  she  knew,  Leonora  began  a  waltz  in  desperation,  it 
looked  easy,  but  the  poor  child  soon  found  herself  playing 
out  of  lime,  and  altogether  badly. 

Mrs.  Brown  smiled  and  said,  "  That  will  do." 

Leonora  rose  from  the  piano  and  stood  blushing  and  silent. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  suit  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "You 
are  too — "  pretty  she  had  almost  said,  but  she  substituted 
"  young."  "I  am  nineteen,"  sakl  Leonora  faintly,  who  thought 
that  her  failure  at  the  piano  had  lost  her  the  situation.  As 
she  spoke,  she  raised  her  fine  blue  eyes  appealingly  to  the 
lady's  face,  who  thought  to  herself,  "  No  it  would  never  do," 
then  aloud,  "I  should  .like  the  teacher  of  my  children  lo  be 
an  accomplished  musician,  I  am  sure  yOu  wtll  not  suit  me, 
sorry  you  should  have  troubled  yourself  to  call,  good  mor- 
ning." 

Leonora  curtsied  in  silence,  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Brown  did  not  reject  Leonora  on  account  of  her  mu- 
sical inability,  but  simply  because  she  was  too  pretty.  Her 
eldest  son,  a  young  gentleman  of  eighteen,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  last  governess,  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  determined  that 
she  would  not  engage  another  who  was  pretty.  Leonora 
did  not  know  this,  and  she  went  away  regretting  tliat  she  had 
not  attained  greater  proficiency  in  music. 

She  could  with  difficulty  prevent  herself  from  bursting  into 
tears  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  street,  t  ut  pressing  her  quiv- 
ering lij)s  closely  together,  she  controlled  her  disaj)pointed 
feelings  just  in  time  to  be  able  to  speak  cheerfully  to  Mr. 
Balderstone,  who  met  her  as  she  was  turning  the  corner  of 
the  street. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Mr.  Augustus  Balderstone  was  a  bachelor,  about  forty 
years  old  ;  he  had  been  a  grocer,  and  had  got  on  very  well 
in  his  business,  but  a  rich  uncle  dying  and  leaving  him  all 
his  money,  he  immediately  disposed  of  stock  and  good  will, 
took  a  fine  house  in  Park  'J'errace,  furnished  it  elegantly 
tlnoughout,  and  determined  henceforth  to  enjoy  life. 

This  had  taken  place  five  years  before,  and  ever  since  Mr. 
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Balderstone  had  been  "looking  out  for  a  wife.  Tie  did  not 
want  a  wife  witli  money,  he  had  enough  himself,  he  said, 
what  he  wanted  was  temper.  He  had  suffered  in  his  youth 
from  the  ill  temper  of  one  of  his  family,  and  knew  enough 
of  the  blessings  of  good  temper  to  make  that  his  chief  desire. 

He  had  been  "paying  attentions"  several  times  within  the 
last  five  years,  but  something  in  reference  to  the  lady's  tem- 
per had  always  occurred  to  prevent  his  proposing  ;  either  he 
had  discovered  his  mistress  in  a  sullen  or  fretful  humour,  or 
she  had  spoken  snappishly  to  her  sistei-,  or  undutifully  to 
her  mother,  or  had  refused  to  oblige  her  brother. 

Only  three  months  ago  he  "  had  narrowly  escaped  "  mar 
rying  a  lady  whom  he  now  considered  a  vixen.  She  was 
always  so  cheerful  and  lively  and  i&bliging,  so  fond  of  her 
sister  and  kind  to  everybody,  that  Mr.  Balderstone  thought 
he  had  met  with  a  prize.  One  morning  he  had  been  thinking- 
over  all  her  perfections,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and 
propose  to  her  at  once.  Arriving  at  the  house  he  found  the 
street  door  open,  he  entered,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
thinking  as  he  had  come  on  such  an  errand  he  must  be  wel- 
come, went  upstairs  to  the  drawing  roorn  where  he  expected 
to  see  the  lady.  On  reaching  the  landing  his  steps  were 
arretted  by  hearing  a  voice.  Iter  voice,  in  loud  shrill  tones 
scolding  some  unfortunate  offender,  and  then  slaps,  very 
heavy  slaps  !  Having  his  curiosity  very  stiongly  excited, 
Mr.  Balderstone  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  peep 
through  the  keyhole,  and  there  was  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
her  face  clouded  with  passion,  scolding  and  slapping  the 
little  sister  she  was  so  iond  of.  He  stole  softly  down  the 
stairs,  and  out  of  the  house  as  quickly  as  he  could,  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  escape. 

A  short  tirtie  after  this,  he  had  accidentally  met  Leonora, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  her  that  he  began  to  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  her  family,  and  soon  became  popular  with 
the  majority,  among  whom  were  the  children,  who  highly 
appreciated  Mr.  Balderstone's  gifts  of  a  drum  of  figs,  or  a 
bottle  of  mixed  comfits.  The  more  he  saw  of  Leonora,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  found  the  right  one  at 
last.  Here  was  not  one,  but  seven  sisters  to  try  her  temper, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  provoking  sometimes,  but  Leo- 
nora was  always  cheerful  and  patient,  never  out  of  temper; 
he  was  all  right  at  last,  Miss  Tracy  should  be  his  wife. 

The  thought  of  being  refused  never  for  a  moment  entered 
his  head  ;  setting  aside  his  money  and  his  fine  house,  Mr. 
Augustus  Balderstone  had  no  small  opinion  of  himself ;  he 
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was  short  and  stout,  witli  a  large  head  and  large  square  face, 
and  little  black  eyes  that  never  seemed  to  be  still ;  he  did 
not  think  himself  handsome,  but  his  manners  he  considered 
irresistible.  It's  not  looks  the  ladies  care  about,"  he  said 
once  to  a  friend,  "  it's  manners,  remember  Mirabeau,  he  was 
a  very  ugly  man,  and  yet  when  he  was  present  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  room  was  neglected,  no  sir,  it's  not  the  looks,  it's 
the  manner,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  know  how  to  do  the  agree- 
able to  the  ladies." 

He  could  not  help  thinking  too  what  a  nice  thing  it  would 
be  for  Miss  Tracy  to  be  married  so  well,  he  knew  the  family 
was  verjr  poor,  he  could'nt  help  seeing  it ;  some  men  would 
have  been  afraid  to  marry  one  of  a  large  needy  family.  We 
remember  a  rich  old  n^n  cautioning  his  nephevv  against 
marrying  one  of  a  family  of  ten,  where  the  family  was  res- 
pectable, and  not  at  all  likely  to  encroach  on  the  married 
sister's  hospitality,  saying,  It's  ten  slices  over  the  loaf  you 
know,  Charley."  But  Mr.  Balderstone  was  not  one  of  this 
kind.  "  She  will  bo  able  to  help  her  fanuly,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  his  generous  heart  glowed  at  the  happiness  there 
would  be  among  the  Tracys  when  he  should  propose  for  the 
hand  of  Leonora. 

He  was  now  bent  on  making  himself  agreeable,  so  when 
he  met  Leonora  at  the  corn  r  of  tlie  street  he  began,  bowing 
and  smiling  and  pulling  off  his  glove,  which  Mr  Balderstone 
took  care  never  to  have  too  tight.  "  Good  morning  Mis»  Tracy, 
1  need  not  ask  you  how  you  are,  the  roses  in  your  cheeks  tell 
me  that;  have  you  been  taking  a  constitutional  ?  "  "  I  have 
been  out  on  business,  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  late,"  answered 
Leonora.  Oh  I  am  walking  your  way,  that  is  I  will  walk 
that  way  now,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  this 
morning,  I  have  been  acting  on  a  hint  of  yours."  "  A  hint 
of  mine  ?  "  said  Leonora,  "  I  am  not  aware — "  "  Oh  no,  you 
did  not  mean  it  as  a  hint  to  me,  because  you  did'nt  know, 
but  1  took  it:  you  remember  when  you  went  over  Mr.  Walter's 
new  house  with  your  papa  ?  " 

"Yes  I  remember,"  said  Leonora. 

"  Well,  I  heard  you  say  to  your  papa,  that  there  was  one 
thing  in  the  house,  elegantly  as  it  was  furnished,  which  was 
supfgestive  of  the  family,  there  was  not  a  bookcase  or  even  a 
book  to  be  seen  jinywhere." 

"  It  showed  they  never  read,  you  know,"  answered 
Leonora. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  about  your  remark,  1  do  not  read  much 
myself,  but  J  like  to  take  up  a  book  sometimes,  and  1  should 
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not  like  the  want  of  books  to  be  noticed  in  my  bonso  ;  so 
tliis  morning  I  wont  to  tbe  Cabinet  maker's  liere  in  Fore 
Street,  and  chose  a  very  bandsome  bookcase  wilhgbiss  doors, 
then,  as  I  was  determined  the  thing  should  be  done  well,  I 
had  it  sent  to  Haydon's  shop,  and  told  Hay  don  to  fill  up  the 
shelves  with  the  best  bound  books  tie  had  in  his  shop  :  and 
to-morrow  they  will  be  sent  up." 

Leonora  smiled  at  this  novel  way  of  buying  books,  but  he 
interpreted  her  smile  into  approval,  and  continued — 

"  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  think  i  had  done  ri<j;ht.  By  the 
way.  Miss  Tracy,  you  have  never  been  to  see  my  house,  I 
have  some  very  nice  rooms,  my  drawing  room  is  a  very  fine 
room,  large,  lofty,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Sound 
and  Mount  Edgecombe;  ni<iely  fm-nisljed  too,  there's  a  fine 
upright  piano  by  Collard  and  Collard,  cost  a  hundred  pounds. 
I  don't  play  myself,  you  know,  but  it's  proper  to  have  these 
things.  Very  nice  paintings  too,  do  vou  like  paintings.  Miss 
Tracy .?  "  ' 

Very  much,"  answered  Leonora 

"Ah,  I've  just  bought  one  for  my  dining  room,  bought  it 
at  a  sale  at  Hainsellin's,  the  corner  of  St.  Aubin  Street.  He 
told  me  it  was  very  valuable,  done  by  some  Dutch  Painter, 
it's  a  group  of  fruit,  very  large  you  kno  w,  but  very  fine  ;  I 
should  like  to  show  it  to  you. 

Leonora  wondered  if  Mr.  Balderstone  was  going  to  give 
her  a  catalogue  of  all  his  furniture.  They  were  going  down 
Devonport  Hill  now,  and  the  sight  of  the  ships  in  the  harboin* 
diverted  Mr.  Baldei  stone's  thoughts  to  another  subject. 

"  Do  you  like  boating.  Miss  Tracy  ^  " 

"  Yes,  very  much,"  answered  Leonora.  "  So  do  I,  last 
week  I  bought  a  beautiful  little  boat,  such  a  fast  sailer;  I 
should  so  like  you  to  try  it,  splendid  weather  this  for  the 
water,  is  it  not.?  Very  fine,"  answered  Leonora,  mechani- 
cally, for  her  thoughts  had  wandered  back  to  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Is  your  papa  on  duty  to  day,  Miss  Tracy  }  " 

"  No,  he  is  at  home.'' 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  to  our  all  going  up  the  river." 

Leonora  thought  it  w(Add  be  very  pleasant,  Mr.  Balderstone 
was  delighted,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  an  impromptu 
pleasure  party,  especially  when  he  had  an)  thing  to  do  with 
the  bustle  of  preparation.  He  went  home  with  Leonora, and 
it  was  speedily  settled  that  they  v,ere  to  go  up  the  river  in 
Mr.  Balderstone's  boat;  they  were  all  to  go,  little  ones  and 
all.  The  children  were  wild  with  joy,  they  were  going  in  a 
boat,  and  they  were  going  to  have  tea  in  an  arbour,  with 


cakes  and  cream  ai'd  all  sorts  of  nice  things  !  It  was  now 
twelve,  Mr.  Balderstone  would  call  for  them  at  two.  ^ 

Leonora  did  not  know  that  this  party  was  for  her,  she 
sometimes  thought  Mr.  Balderstone's  attentions  were  rather 
particular,  but  it  was  an  unwelcome  thought,  and  she  dis- 
missed it,  saying  to  herself  that  he  was  so  fond  of  making 
polite  speeches,  that  it  was  folly  to  suppose  he  meant  anything 
by  it.  So  she  tried  to  forget  her  cares  and  disappointments, 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  trip  as  much  as  anyone. 

To  be  continued. 


LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


TRIBES.--!. 

[We  purpose  in  a  series  of  papers  to  arrange  under  general 
headings  some  of  the  varied  fads  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Sonth 
Africa.  Owing  to  his  having  travelled  over  many  portions 
of  his  line  of  route  more  than  once,  and  also  from  the  con- 
ditions of  a  narrative 'Style,  notices  of  the  same  subject, 
whether  of  a  race,  a  country,  a  plant  or  an  animal,  are  found 
in  several  detached  pages  of  the  Doctor's  book.  What  we 
propose  to  do  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  bring  those  notices 
together,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  language  of  the 
original,  to  avoid  error.  Ed  E,  P.  M.] 

Arabs.  Livingstone  met  with  seveial  parties  of  Arabs 
among  the  Makololo.  Their  object  wa^  the  purchase  of 
slaves,  thirty  of  whom  they  obtained  on  one  occasion  from 
the  Makololo  for  three  li^nglish  muskets.  It  is  apian  of  these 
traders  to  ask  in  marriage  a  woman  of  the  tribes  they  are 
dealing  with  ;  they  have  been  known  to  proceed  cautiously 
to  form  such  connections,  and  gradually  gain  so  much  in- 
iluence  as  to  draw  all  the  tribe  over  to  their  religion.  Ben 
Habil  attempted  in  this  way  to  obtain  a  daughter  of  Sebi- 
tuane.  They  appear  to  be  much  attached  to  their  religion* 
When  Tiivingstone  was  sleeping  at  a  village,  two  of  them 
made  their  a])pearance.  They  were  quite  as  dark  as  the 
Makololo,  bul  having  their  heads  shaved,  their  hair  could  not 
be  com))ared  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
They  refused  ihe  meat  of  an  ox  that  had  not  been  blooded 
in  their  own  way.  'J'hey  could  read  and  write  their  own 
language  readily,  and  boldly  declared  "that  Christ  was  a 
very  good  ]>ro])het,  but  Mahomet  was  far  greater."  They 
professed  to  hate  the  Portuguese  "because  they  eat  pigs;" 
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and  disliked  the  English  because  they  thrashed  them  for 
selling  slaves.  All  the  Arabs  met  with  by  Livingstone  were 
from  Zanzibar.  According  to  the  Portuguese  there  is  a  small 
tribe  of  this  people  at  Manica,  or  Manoa,  south  of  the 
Zambesi. 

Ambakistas.  Natives  of  Ambaca,  Angola ;  descendants 
of  Portuguese  half-castes.  They  can  geherally  read  and 
write,  are  famed  for  their  love  of  all  sorts  of  learning  within 
their  reach,  are  well  up  in  Portuguese  history  and  law.  They 
are  employed  as  clerks  and  writers.  On  account  of  their 
great  keenness  in  trade  they  are  called  "  the  Jews  of  Angola." 
They  are  not,  physically,  equal  to  the  European  Portuguese, 
and  are  as  dark  as  the  natives.  Livingstone's  guide  from 
Cassange  was  one  of  these  people.  He  was  a  militia  corpo- 
ral. He  had  three  slaves  with  him,  who  carried  a  "  tipoia," 
or  hammock  slung  to  a  pole.  These  slaves  were  young,  and 
unable  to  convey  him  far  at  a  time,  but  he  was  considerate 
enough  to  walk  except  when  the  party  eame  near  to  a  village. 
He  then  mounted  his  tipoia,  and  entered  the  village  in  state; 
his  departure  was  made  in  the  same  manner.  The  third  slave 
carried  a  wooden  box  containing  his  writing  materials,  dishes 
and  clothing  He  was  cleanly  in  all  his  ways,  and  though 
quite  black  himself,  when  he  scolded  any  one  of  his  own 
colour,  abused  him  as  a  "  negro."  When  he  wanted  to  pur- 
chase anything  from  a  village,  he  would  sit  down,  mix  a 
little  gunpowder  as  ink,  and  write  a  note  in  a  neat  hand  to 
ask  the  price,  addressing  it  to  the  shopkeeper  with  the  rather 
pompous  title,  "  Illustrissimo  Senhor."  (Most  Illustvious  Sir.) 
He  was,  however,  a  great  cheat. 

Ambon  DA.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  Country 
immediately  S.  E.  of  Angola.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Kimhonda  They  ,  speak  the  Bonda  dialect,  which  is  also 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  of  Angola,  and  the  black  tribes 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  Makalaka.  They  are 
said  to  be  brave,  independant,  hospitable  and  fair  in  their 
dealings.  They  are  rich  in  cattle,  and  in  beeswax,  which 
latter  they  sell  to  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  they  are  on 
good  terms.  They  plait  their  hair  in  threefold  cords,  and 
lay  them  carefully  down  around  the  sides  of  the  head.  They 
dig  up  and  eat  mice  and  moles  ;  game  being  scarce  in  their 
country. 

Babimpe.  a  people  inhabiting  a  district  on  the  Northern 
banks  of  the  Zambesi,  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Kafue.  They  knock  out  both  the  upper  and  lower  front 
teeth  by  way  of  distinction. 
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Babindele.  a  native  designation  of  the  Western  Portu- 
guese. 

Babisa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  the  West  of 
Lake  Maravi. 

Bahukeng.  a  Bechuana  tribe  in  subjection  to  the  upper 
Boers. 

Bakoba.  a  people  on  the  Zouga,  in  subjection  to  the 
Bechuana  chief  of  Lake  Ngami,  but  their  language  clearly 
shows  that  they  bear  an  affinity  to  the  tribes  of  the  North. 
They  call  themselves  Bayeiye,  i.  e.  men,  but  the  Bechuanas 
call  them  Bakoba,  which  contains  somewhat  the  idea  of  slaves. 
They  have  never  been  known  to  fight,  and  hare  a  tradition 
that  their  forefathers,  in  their  first  essays  at  war,  made  their 
bows  of  the  Palma  Chrisfi ;  and  when  they  broke,  they  gave 
up  fighting  altogether.  They  have  submitted  to  every  horde 
that  has  overrun  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  rivers  on  which 
they  love  to  dwell.  They  are  thus  the  Quakers  of  Africa. 
The  canoes  of  these  inland  sailors  are  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunks  of  single  trees,  and  if  the  tree  has  a  bend,  so  has  the 
canoe.  While  on  a  journey  they  cook  and  sleep  in  the  canoe. 
They  live  much  on  fish,  which  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Bechuanas  in  the  South.  Their  nets  are  made  of  the  fibres 
of  the  hibiscus  ;  their  H oat- ropes  of  the  Lfe^  or  Sanseviera 
Angolensis,  and  the  floats  are  pieces  of  a  waterplant  con- 
taining valves  at  each  joint,  which  retain  the  air  in  cells 
about  an  inch  long.  They  show  great  dexterity  in  harpooning 
the  hippopotamus ;  and  the  barbed  blade  of  the  spear  being 
attached  to  a  rope  made  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  palmyra, 
the  animal  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  canoe  attached  to  him 
in  whale  fashion,  except  by  smashing  it,  wliich  he  not  unfre- 
quently  does  by  his  teeth  or  by  a  stroke  of  his  hind  foot. 
The  bearing  of  the  Bakoba  is  frank  and  manly. 

Bakwains.  a  section  of  the  Bechuanas,  occupying  the 
country  a  little  to  the  North  West  of  the  Cashan  Mountains. 
They  are  also  called  Bakuena,  or  **  they  of  the  alligator."" 
Livingstone  resided  amongst  them  for  some  time  at  Kolobeng. 
In  1808,  when  visited  by  Dr.  Cowan  and  Captain  Donovan, 
they  were  lich  in  cattle,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  desica- 
tion  of  the  country  not  a  single  herd  can  now  find  water, 
where  formerly  thousands  and  thousands  of  cattle  drank. 
Their  knowledge  of  cattle,  \hc  diflerent  qualities  of  pasturage, 
the  soils  best  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  grain,  the  habits  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  maxims  of  their  ])o]itical  economy 
preserves  them  from  the  cha-gc  of  stupidity.  At  Kolobeng, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Livingstone;  they  made  a 
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canal,  a  dam,  several  gardens,  and  a  scliool  liou'^e.  In  185*2 
the  Bakwains  were  attacked  by  the  Boers  at  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr  Pretorius,  wlien,  besides  killing  a  considerable 
number  of  adults,  they  carried  off  two  hundred  of  the  children 
into  slavery,  plundered  Dr.  Livingstone's  house,  destroyed 
his  books,  smashed  his  stock  of  medicines  and  carried  off' 
and  sold  at  public  auction  the  whole  of  his  furniture  and 
clothing.  Sechele,  the  chief,  attempted  to  visit  England,  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  Queen,  but  was  unable  to  go  beyond 
Cape  Town.  It  was  this  outrage  which  in  part  influenced 
Dr.  Livingstone  to  undertake  his  famous  journeys. 

Bakaa.  a  tribe  which  formerly  occupied  the  Bakaa 
Mountains,  betvseen  22  and  23  degrees  South  latitude  ;  it  is 
now  joined  to  that  of  Sechele  at  Ko^obeng. 

Bakoni.  The  second  of  the  three  divisiona  into  which 
the  Makololo,  or  Basuta  have  arranged  a  part  of  the  South 
African  family: — 1st.  The  Matebele,  or  Makonkobi— the 
Kafir  family  living  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  country  ;  2nd 
The  Bakoni,  or  Basutu  ;  and  3rd  The  Bakalahari,  or  Bechu- 
anas,  living  in  the  central  parts,  which  include^  all  those 
tribes  living  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Kalahari  Desert.  The 
Bakoni  and  Basutu  division  contains  in  the  South  all  those 
tribes  which  acknowledge  Moshesh  as  their  paramount  chief ; 
among  them  we  find  the  Batau,  the  Baputi,  Makolokue,  &c., 
and  some  mountaineers  on  the  range  Maluti,  who  are  believed 
by  those  who  have  carefully  sifted  the  evidence,  to  have  been 
at  one  time  guilty  of  cannibalism.  This  has  been  doubted, 
but  their  songs  admit  the  fact  to  this  day,  and  they  ascribe 
their  having  left  off"  the  odious  practice  of  entrapping  human 
prey,  to  Moshesh  having  given  them  cattle.  They  are  called 
Marimo,  and  Mayabathu,  men  eaters,  by  the  rest  of  the 
Basuto.  The  Bakoni  farther  North  than  the  Basuto,  are  the 
Batlou,  Baperi,  Bapo,  and  another  tribe  of  Bakuena,  Bamo- 
setla,  Bamapelaor,  Balaka,  Babiriri,  Bapiri,  Baliukeng,  Bat- 
lokua,  Baakhahela  &c.  &c.  ;  the  whole  of  which  tribes  are 
much  attached  to  agriculture.  It  is  on  their  industry  that 
the  more  distant  Boers  revel  in  slothful  abundance. 

Bakalahari.  The  inhabitants,  along  with  the  bushmen, 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  They  are  traditionnlly  reported  to 
be  the  oldest  of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  possessed  enormous  herds  of  large  horned  cattle,  until 
they  were  deprived  of  them  and  driven  into  the  desert  by  a 
fresh  migration  of  their  own  nation.  Living  ever  since  on 
the  same  })]ains  with  the  Bushmen,  subjected  to  the  same 
influences  of  climate,  enduring  the  same  thirst,  and  subsisting 
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on  the  same  food  for  centuries,  they  seem  to  supply  a  stand- 
ing proof  that  h^cality  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  account 
for  difference  in  races.  The  Bakalahari  retain  in  undying 
vigour  the  Bechuana  love  for  agriculture  and  domestic 
animals.  They  hoe  their  gardens  annually,  although  all  they 
can  hope  for  is  a  supply  of  melons  and  pumpkins.  And 
they  carefully  rear  small  herds  of  goats,  though  they  have  to 
lift  water  for  them  out  of  small  wells  with  a  bit  of  ostrich 
egg-shells,  or  by  spoonfuls.  They  generally  attach  themselves 
•  to  influencial  men  in  the  different  Bechuana  tribes  living 
adjacent  to  their  desert  home,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  of 
spears,  knives,  tobacco  and  dogs,  in  exchange  for  the  skins 
of  the  animals  they  may  kill.  Ltvingstone  states  that  during 
the  time  he  w  as  in  the  Bechuana  country  betvveen  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  skins  were  made  up  into  karosses  ;  part 
of  them  worn  by  the  inhabitants,  and  part  sold  to  traders, 
many  of  which  probably,  find  their  way  to  China.  The 
Bakalahari  are  a  timid  race,  and  in  bodily  development  often 
resemble  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  They  have  thin  legs 
and  arms,  and  large  protruding  abdomens,  causeti  by  the 
coarse,  indegestible  food  they  eat.  Their  children's  eyes 
lack  lustre.  1  never  saw  them  at  play.  A  few  Bechuanas 
may  go  into  a  village  of  Bakalahari,  and  domineer  over  the 
whole  with  impunity.  The  dread  of  these  visits  causes  them 
to  choose  tlieir  residences  far  from  water;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  hide  their  supplies  by  filling  the  pits  with  sand, 
and  making  a  fire  over  the  spot. 

The  Makololo  apply  the  term  Bakalahari  to  the  Western 
branch  of  the  Bechuana  family,  consisting  of  Barolong, 
Bahurutse,  Bakuena,  Bangwaketse,  Bakaa,  Baraangwato, 
Bakurutse,  Batauana,  Bamatlaro  and  Batlapi. 

Bakatla.  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas  in  subjection  to  the 
Boers  of  Magaliesberg. 

'  Bakurutse.  A  tribe  of  the  Western  Bechuanas.  Their 
canoes  for  fishing  are  simply  bundles  of  reeds  tied  together. 

Baloiana.  The  name  by  which  the  Barotse  call  them- 
selves.   See  Barotse. 

Balonda.  The  inhabitants  of  Londa,  a  country  East  of 
the  River  Kasye  and  North  and  East  of  the  Leeba,  between 
8  and  13  degrees  South  latitude,  and  2*2  and  2-3  East  longitude. 
The  Balonda  are  real  negroes,  having  more  wool  on  their 
hesds  and  bodies  than  any  of  the  liccliuana  or  Cafl're  tribes. 
They  are  geiurally  very  dark  in  colour,  but  several  are  to  be 
seen  of  a  lighter  hue  ;  but  while  they  have  a  general  simila- 
rity to  the  typical  negro,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Livingstone 
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that  our  ideal  negro,  as  seen  in  the  tobacconist^s  shops,  is  not 
the  true  type  A  large  proportion  of  the  Balonda,  indeed, 
have  their  heads  somewhat  elongated  backwards  and  upwards 
thick  lips,  flat  noses,  elongated  ossa  calces,  &c.,  &c.  ;  but 
there  are  also  mauy  good  looking  wdl  shaped  heads  and 
persons  among  them.  They  cultivate  largely  the  manioc, 
dura,  gronnd-nuts,  maize,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams.  Their 
villages  are  gener^illy  constructed  with  neatness  and  regu- 
larity. Their  streets  are  straight,  and  present  a  complete 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Bechuanas,  which  are  all  very  tor- 
tuous. The  huts  are  built  with  square  walls  and  round 
roofs.  The  fences  or  walls  of  the  courts  which  surround  the 
huts  are  wonderfully  straight,  and  made  of  upright  poles  a 
few  inches  apart,  with  stong  grass  or  leafy  bushes  neatly 
woven  between.  In  the  courts  are  small  plantations  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  little  solanaceous  plant,  used  as  a  relish,  also 
sugar-cane  and  bananas.  Many  of  the  poles  grow  again, 
and  trees  of  the  Ficus  Indica  family  being  planted  about  a 
grateful  shade  is  obtained.  They  file  their  teeth  to  a  point, 
and  are  generally  tattoed  in  various  parts,  but  chiefly  on  the 
abdomen  :  the  skin  is  raised  in  small  elevated  cicatrices,  each 
nearly  half  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
so  that  a  number  of  them  may  constitute  a  star,  or  other 
device.  They  anoint  themselves  plentifully  with  oil  of  the 
Palma  Christi,  or  castor  oil  plant.  The  women  ornament 
themselves  with  iron  rings  to  which  are  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  the  soften- 
ed skins  of  small  animals,  as  the  jackall,  or  wild  cat,  hung 
before  and  behind  from  a  girdle  round  the  loins.  The  dress 
of  the  women  is  of  a  nondescript  character,  but  they  are  not 
immodest.  The  Balonda  appear  to  be  very  hospitable,  but 
one  of  their  custums  is  at  least  unsocial, — they  will  not  eat 
with,  or  in  the  prescence  of  strangers;  and  even  among 
themselves  they  are  very  punctilious  Each  hut  has  its  own 
fire,  and  when  it  goes  out  they  make  it  afresh  for  themselves 
rather  than  take  it  from  a  neighbour.  This  is  without  doubt 
the  result  of  superstition,  to  which,  like  most  negroes  they 
appear  to  be  enslaved.  Fetichism  aud  witchcraft  prevail, 
and  in  the  deep  and  dark  forests  idols  intended  to  represent 
the  human  head  or  a  lion,  or  a  crooked  stick  smeared  with 
medicine,  or  simply  a  pot  of  medicine  in  a  small  shed  are 
frequently  met  with  ;  while  in  the  darker  recesses  appear 
human  faces  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  the  outlines  of 
which  with  the  beard,  closely  resemble  those  seen  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Frequent  cuts  are  made  on  the  trees  along 
2  a  vol  It 
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fie  paths,  and  offerings  of  suuill  pieces  of  manioc-roots,  or 
ears  of  maize,  are  placed  on  branches.  There  are  to  be  seen 
every  few  miles  heaps  of  sticl<s,  whit'h  are  treated  in  cairn- 
fashion,  by  every  one  thro.^ing  a  small  branch  on  the  heaj) 
when  passing ;  or  a  few  slicks  are  placed  on  the  path,  and 
each  passer  by  turns  from  his  course,  and  forms  a  sudden 
V  bend  in  the  road  to  one  side.  It  seems  as  if  their  minds  N\erc 
ever  in  doubt  and  dread  in  those  gloom}'^  shades,  and  that 
they  were  striving  to  propitiate,  by  their  offerings,  some  su- 
perior beings  residing  there.  By  Cazembe,  a  chief  of  this 
tribe,  human  sacrifices  have  been  made  when  certain  charms 
have  been  needed  by  him.  The  late  Matiamvo,  paramount 
chief  of  Londa,  sometimes  indulged  the  whim  of  running  a 
muck  in  his  town  and  beheading  whomsoever  he  met,  until 
he  had  quite  a  heap  of  human  heads.  His  reason  was  that 
his  people  were  loo  many.  The  slave  trade  is  very  generally 
carried  on  throughout  Londa. 

Balobale.  a  people  inhabiting  a  country  to  the  West  of 
the  Leeba,  between  12  and  13  degrees  South  latitude. 

Bamangwato.  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas  occupyii)g  the 
country  about  the  '2*2nd  parallel,  8.  E.  of  Lake  'Ngami. 
They  keej)  large  herds  of  goats  on  the  borders  of  the  Kala- 
hari desert.  Sckomi  was  the  chief  when  Livingstone  psssed 
through  the  country. 

Bamosetla.  a  Bechuana  tribe  in  subjection  to  the 
Northern  Boers. 

Bambiri.  a  tribe  of  the  Banyai,  on  the  South  banks  of 
the  Zambesi.  "The  Emperor  Monomota[)a"  of  history  was 
a  chief  of  this  tribe.  The  Portuguese  iormerly  honoured  the 
chiefs,  who  were  thus  entitled.,  with  a  guard,  to  fire  off  num- 
bers of  guns  on  the  occasion  of  any  funeral,  and  they  were 
also  partially  subsidized.  The  only  evidence  of  greatness 
possessed  by  the  present  "Em})eror  Monomotapa"  (Katolosa) 
is  his  having  about  a  hundred  wives. 

Bamasasa.  a  tribe  occupying  a  part  of  the  great  flat 
between  the  Kafue  and  Loangwa.    Ti)ey  are  cultivators. 

Banajoa.  a  tribe  living  on  the  Eastern  banks  of  the  Ma- 
babe  River,  not  fai  to  the  North  of  Lake  'Ngami.  The  huts 
of  those  who  live  near  the  river  are  luilt  on  poles,  and  a  fire 
is  made  beneath  by  night,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  mos- 
quiloes.  The  women  shave  all  the  hair  off  their  heads,  and 
are  darker  than  the  Bechuanas. 

JiANfiu aketse.  a  tribe  of  tluj  Western  l))anch  of  the 
Bechuana  family. 

Bany1:;i'I.    a  j.eople  occupying  an  exiensive  distiict  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Leeambye.  They  are  very  industrious, 
raise  a  great  quantity  of  grain  along  the  river,  and  on  the 
Eastern  ridge  thai  bounds  the  Barotse  valley  they  have  fine 
gardens,  and  raise  great  quantities  of  millet,  maize,  and  na- 
tive corn  f  Holcus  Sorghum  J  They  grow  also  yams,  sugar- 
cane, the  Egyptian  arum,  sweet  potato  f  Coiivolulus  batata, J 
two  kinds  of  manioc  or  cassava,  besides  pumpkins,  melons, 
beans  and  ground  nuts..  They  are  expert  hunters  of  the 
hippopotami  and  other  animals.  The  whole  of  this  part 
being  infested  with  the  tsetse,  they  are  unable  to  rear  do- 
mestic animals.  This  may  have  led  to  their  skill  in  handi- 
craft works,  in  which  they  are  very  proficient.  They  produce 
articles  in  wood  and  ir  n.  Some  make  large  wooden  vessels 
with  very  neat  lids,  and  wooden  bowls  of  all  sizes  ;  and  since 
the  idea  of  sitting  on  stools  has  entered  the  Makololo  mind, 
they  have  shown  great  taste  in  the  different  shapes  given  to 
the  legs  of  these  pieces  of  furniture.  Other  Banyeti,  or 
Manyeti  as  they  are  called,  make  neat  and  strong  baskets  of 
the  split  roots  of  a  certain  plant,  while  others  excell  in  pottery 
and  iron.    They  do  not  appear  to  be  warlike. 

Bangala.  a  negro  tribe  occupying  the  Cassange  valley. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  as  Cassanges,  or  Cassantse.  At 
present  they  are  subjects  of  the  Portuguese  They  trade  in 
ivory  with  the  adjacent  people  to  the  East.  Chieftainship 
among  them  is  elective  from  three  families  in  rotation.  A 
chiefs  brother  inherits  in  preference  to  his  son.  The  sons 
of  a  sister  belong  to  her  brother,  and  he  often  sells  his 
nephews  to  pay  his  debts. 

Banyassa  A  tribe  living,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Zanzibar  Arab,  Ben  Habil,  on  the  North  of  an  elevated 
ridge  to  the  North  East  of  the  Loangwa,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
days  from  the  sea,  i  e.  Indian  Ocean. 

Banyai.  a  large  nation,  including  several  tribes,  inhabit- 
ing the  South  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  from  about  29  to  32  or 
33  degrees  East  longitude.  The  government  of  the  Banyai 
is  rather  j^eculiar,  being  a  sort  of  feudal  republicanism.  The 
chief  is  eUcted,  and  they  choose  the  son  ol  the  deceased 
chiefs  sister  in  p  eference  to  his  own  offspring.  When  dis- 
satisfied witii  one  candidate,  they  even  go  to  a  distant  tribe 
for  a  successor,  who  is  usually  of  ihe  family  of  the  late  cliief, 
a  brother,  or  a  sister's  son,  but  never  his  own  son  or  daughter. 
Wlien  first  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  he  ansACis  as  if  he 
thought  himself  unequal  to  tlie  task,  and  unworthy  ol"  the 
honour,  but  liaving  accej)ted  it,  all  the  wives,  (children,  and 
goods  of  his  predecessor  belong  to  him,  and  he  takes  care 
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to  Ivecp  them  in  a  dependant  position  When  any  one  of 
them  becomes  tired  of  this  state  of  vassalage  and  sets  iij)  his 
own  village,  it  is  not  nniunal  for  the  elected  chief  to  send  a 
nnmber  of  his  young  nten  to  visit  him.  If  he  does  not  receive 
them  with  the  usual  aniount  of  clapping  of  hands  and  humi- 
lity, they  in  obedience  to  orders,  at  once  bnrn  his  village. 
The  children  of  the  chief  have  fewer  privileges  than  common 
free  men.  They  may  not  be  sold,  but  rather  than  choose 
any  one  of  them  for  a  chief,  the  free  men  would  prefer  to 
elect  one  of  then) selves,  though  but  distantly  related  to  the 
family.  Another  custom  prevails  among  these  people.  Bands 
of  youths  are  attached  to  the  different  head  men  for  the  sake 
of  instruction.  They  are  taught  "Banyai"  as  if  we  should 
teach  our  youth  to  be  "  English."  They  are  kept  in  subjec- 
tion to  stringentTegula lions.  They  must  salute  carefully  by 
clapping  their  hands  on  approaching  a  superior  ;  and  when 
any  cooked  food  is  brought,  the  young  men  may  not  approach 
the  dish,  but  an  elder  divides  a  portion  to  each.  They  remain 
unmarried  until  a  fresh  set  of  youths  is  ready  to  occupy  their 
place.  The  parents  send  servants  with  their  sons,  to  cultivate 
gardens  to  supply  them  with  food,  and  also  tusks  to  the  chief 
to  purchase  clothing  for  them.  When  the  lads  return  to  the 
village  of  their  parents,  a  case  is  submitted  to  them  for  ad- 
judication, and  if  they  speak  well  on  the  point  the  ])arents 
are  highly  gratified.  It  is  here  that  the  women  possess  such 
great  influence.  Wiien  a  young  man  takes  a  liking  to  a  girl 
of  another  village,' and  the  parents  ha\e  no  objection  to  the 
match,  he  is  obliged  to  come  and  live  at  their  village.  He 
has  to  perform  certain  services  for  the  mother-in-law,  such  as 
keeping  her  well  su implied  with  hre-wood  ;  and  when  he  comes 
into  her  prescence  he  is  obliged  to  sit  with  his  knees  in  a 
bent  position,  as  putting  out  his  feet  towards  the  old  lady 
woidd  be  a  great  offence.  Should  he  return  to  his  own  family 
he  is  obliged  to  leave  all  his  children  behind, — they  belong 
to  the  wife.  Before  any  man  can  engage  himself  for  any 
service  he  nnist  ask  the  ])erniission  of  his  wife  "  Did  you 
think  I  would  ever  leave  you,"  said  one  of  these  men  to  his 
wife,  without  whose  leave  he  had  inidej  taken  to  guide  l^iving- 
stone's  party;  then,  turning  to  Sekwebu,  he  asked,  "  Do  you 
think  1  would  leave  this  pretty  woman  }  Is  she  not  pretty.?" 
A  great  many  of  the  Banyai  are  of  a  light  cotfe-and-milk 
colour,  and  indeed  this  colour  is  considered  handsome 
throughout  the  whole  countiy, — a  lair  complexion  being  as 
nuieh  the  test  of  beauty  among  them  as  us.  As  they  draw 
their  hair  into  snudl  cords  a  foot  in  length,  and  entwine  the 
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inner  baik  of  a  certain  tree  around  each  separate  cord,  and 
dye  this  substance  oF  a  reddish  colour,  many  of  them  have 
an  Ancient  Egyptian  appearance.  The  great  mass  of  dressed 
liair  which  they  possess,  reaches  to  the  shoulders,  but  when 
they  hitend  to  travel  they  draw  it  up  in  a  bush,  and  tie  it  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  their 
appearance  is  much  praised  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  a  fine  race;  tiieir  courage  in  hunting  was,  however, 
greatly  surpassed  by  Dr.  Livingstone's  men. 

Banians.  Natives  of  Western  India,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  whom  come  annually  to  Kilimane  in  small  vessels 
with  cargoes  of  English  and  Indian  goods  from  Bombay. 

Barotse.  The  negro  inhabitants  of  the  Barotse  valley. 
They  call  themselves  Baloiana,  or  the  Little  Baloi.  Sebitu- 
ane,  the  great  Makololo  chief,  having  conquered  them,  incor- 
porated them  into  his  trioe.  Their  villages  are  built  on 
mounds,  on  account  of  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
liCeambye.  Being  a  tribe  of  boatmen  they  have  large,  well- 
developed  chests,  and  shoulders,  with  indifferent  lower  ex- 
tremities. In  former  times,  when  this  tribe  was  independent, 
on  the  death  of  a  chief  a  number  of  servants  were  slaughtered, 
to  form  his  company  in  the  other  world. 

Baroro.  a  tribe  living  about  the  junction  of  the  Shire 
with  tlie  Zambesi,  not  far  from  the  coast.  Their  country  is 
called  Baroro. 

Bashubia,  a  people  living  on  the  Leeambye,  conquered 
by  Makololo,  under  Sebituane. 

Basutos.  See  Bakoni  and  Makololo.  The  Basutos  under 
Moshesh  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the 
men  use  the  plough  instead  of  the  hoe. 

Bashinje.  Negroes  inhabiting  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  ihe  Quango.  They  are  called  Chinge  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. These  people  possess  more  of  the  low  negro  cha- 
racter than  the  Balondaor  Basongo  ;  their  colour  is  generally 
dirty  black,  foreheads  low  and  compressed,  noses  flat  and 
much  expanded  laterally,  though  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
alae  spreading  over  the  cheeks,  by  the  custom  of  inserting 
bits  of  sticks  or  reeds  in  the  septum  ;  their  teeth  are  defor- 
med by  being  filed  to  points  ;  their  lips  are  large.  They 
cultivate  pretty  largely,  and  rely  upon  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  their  supplies  of  salt,  flesh,  tobacco  &c.,  irom  Ban- 
galas.  Their  clothing  consists  of  pieces  of  skin,  hung  loosely 
from  the  girdle  in  front  and  behind.  They  plait  their  hair 
fantastically.  Some  of  the  women  weave  their  hair  into  the 
form  of  a  European  hat,  others  arrange  it  in  tufts  ;  while 
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others,  again,  follow  tlie  Ancient  Egyptian  fashion,  having 
the  whole  nmss  of  wool  plaited  into  cords,  all  hanging  down 
as  far  as  the  shoulders.  This  mode,  with  the  somewhat 
Egyptian  cast  of  countenance  in  other  parts  of  Londa,  re- 
minded Livingstone  strongly  of  the  paintings  of  that  nation 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Basongo.  a  tribe  of  negroes,  subject  to  the  Portuguese 
of  Angola.  They  live  on  both  sides  the  River  Ouize,  to  the 
West  of  the  Tala  Mungongo  (lofty  mountains.) 

Bashukulompo.  a  fierce  race  of  Negroes  living  immedi- 
ately North  of  the  River  Kafue.  Their  country  is  an  exten- 
sive flat,  on  which  along  with  the  Bamasasa  and  other  tribes 
they  cultivate  vast  quantities  of  grain,  ground  nuts,  sweet  j)o- 
iatoes  &c.  They  also  grow  sugar-cane.  Livingstone  states 
it  to  be  his  belief  that  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  cultivate 
cotton  also,  but  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  commerce.  All  are  fond  of  trade,  but  they 
have  been  taught  none,  save  that  in  ivory  and  slaves. 

Basenga.  Negroes  to  the  North  of  the  Zauibesi,  inhabiting 
the  district  of  Senga,  about  the  l5th  parallel,  and  between 
81  and  32  degrees  East  longitude.  They  are  said  to  be  great 
workers  in  iron,  and  to  possess  abundance  of  fine  ii'on  ore, 
which,  when  bi'oken,  shows  veins  of  the  pure  metal  in  its 
substance.  It  has  been  well  roasted  in  the  operations 
of  nature. 

Batauana.  a  half-tribe  of  the  Bamangwato.  Cheif 
Sechulatebe.  When  Livingstone  visited  them,  a  ti-ader  was 
purchasing  ivory  at  *.he  rate  of  ten  good  large  tusks  for  a 
musket  worth  thirteen  shillings.  They  were  called  "bones" 
by  the  people,  who  frequently  left  them  to  rot  with  the  other 
bones  where  the  elephant  fell.  The  Batauana  never  had  a 
chance  of  a  market  before ;  but  in  less  than  two  years  after- 
wards not  a  man  of  them  could  be  found  who  was  not  keenly 
alive  to  the  great  value  of  the  article. 

Batletli.  a  people  occupying  the  country  about  Lake 
Kumadau,  South  East  of  Lake  Ngami.  They  have  herds  of 
the  large  horned  species  of  cattle. 

Batoka.  An  extensive  negro  tribe  inhabiting  for  the  most 
par-t  the  district  bounded  by  the  rivers  Majeela,  Kafue  and 
Zambesi.  Former  ly  the  population  was  nruch  more  numerous 
than  at  preserrt,  the  whole  country  having  been  overrun  and 
devastated  by  Sebituane,  to  whose  tribe,  the  Makololo,  they 
are  now  more  or  less  in  subjection  They  possessed  at  that 
time  large  herds  of  cattle  When  Sebituane  appeared  near 
the  great  lalls,  an  immense  army  collected  to    eat  him  up," 
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hnt  liis  usual  success  followed  hiin,  and,  dispersing  ttiem,  the 
Makololo  obtained  so  many  cattle,  that  they  could  not  take 
any  note  of  the  herds  of  slieep  and  floats.  Tlie  Batoka  on 
the  Zambesi  are  generally  very  dark  in  colour,  and  very  de- 
graded and  negio-like  in  appearance,  while  those  who  live 
on  the  highlands  are  so  much  lighter  in  colour  that  they 
might'  be  taken  for  another  tribe  ;  but  their  language,  and 
very  marked  custom  ot  knocking  out  the  upper  front  teeth, 
leave  no  room  Cor  doubt  that  they  are  one  people.  Many  of 
their  practices  are  marked  with  great  cruelty.  When  Sebi- 
tuane  invaded  their  country  they  had  a  curious  taste  lor  orna- 
menting their  villages  with  the  skulls  of  strangers.  Nor  is 
the  custom  yet  extinct ;  at  the  village  of  Moyara,  Livingstone 
counted  fifty  four  human  skulls  hung  on  the  points  of  as 
many  stakes.  Many  of  these  had  belonged  to  mere  boys ; 
when  this  was  pointed  out  to  Moyara,  and  the  question  asked 
why  his  father  had  killed  boys,  he  replied,  "To  show  his 
fierceness"  'Ms  it  fierceness  to  kill  boys?"  asked  the 
Doctor.  "  Yes,  they  had  no  business  here."  He  was  evi- 
dently proud  of  these  trophies  of  his  father's  ferocity,  and 
Livingstone  was  assured  by  other  Batoka  that  few  strangers 
ever  returned  from  a  visit  to  this  quarter.  If  a  man  wished 
to  curry  favour  with  a  Batoka  chief,  he  ascertained  when  a 
stranger  was  about  to  leave,  and  waylaid  him  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  and  when  he  brought  the  liead  back  to  the 
chief  it  was  mounted  as  a  trophy;  the  different  chiefs  vieing 
with  each  other  as  to  which  should  raise  the  greatest  number 
of  skulls  in  his  village.  Those  who  live  along  the  river,  or 
on  liie  large  islands  in  the  Leeambye  or  Zambesi,  often 
allured  fugitive  or  wandering  tribes  on  to  uninhabited  islands 
on  pretence  of  ferrying  them  across,  and  there  left  them  to 
perish  for  tlie  sake  of  their  goods.  Many  of  these  people 
are  addicted  to  smoking  the  mutokwaine.  (  Cannabis  Sativa.) 
The  women  clothe  themselves  better  than  the  Balonda,  but 
the  men  go  in  puris  natiiralihus.  The  Batoka  towards  the 
East  behaved  with  friendliness  and  hospitality  to  Livingstone; 
they  there  call  them  jelves  Batonga. 

Batlapi.  a  tribe  of  the  Western  branch  of  the  Bechuana 
family.. 

Batutij.  a  large  tribe  of  negroes.  North  East  of  the 
Cazemba  tribe. 

Bato.vga.  a  negro  tribe  on  the  North  bank  of  tlie  Zam- 
besi, a  little  to  the  West  of  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Loangwa 
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Batlokua.  a  Bechuana  tribe  in  subjection  to  the  North- 
ern Boers. 

Bechuanas.  These  people  extend  over  the  whole  of 
Central  South  Africa,  from  the  Orange  River  to  18  degrees 
South  latitude ;  the  Makololo  indeed  have  conquered  the 
country  as  far  as  14  degrees  South,  but  it  is  still  peopled 
chiefly  by  the  black  tribes,  named  Makalaka.  The  name 
Bechuana  seems  derived  from  the  word  Chuana, — alike,  or 
equal — -with  the  personal  pronoun  Ba  (they)  prefixed  ;  and 
therefore  means  fellows  or  equals-  When  addressed  with 
any  degree  of  scorn,  they  reply,  "  We  are  Bechuana,  or 
equals— we  are  not  inferior  to  any  of  our  nation,"  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  in  the  same  circum- 
stances would  reply,  "  We  are  Britons,"  or,  "  We  are  English- 
men. Most  other  tribes  are  known  by  terms  applied  to  them 
by  strangers  only,  as  the  Caff'res,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen. 
The  Bechuanas  alone  use  the  term  to  themselves  as  a  generic 
one  for  the  whole  nation.  The  difl'erent  Bechuana  tribes 
are  named  after  certain  animals,  showing  probably  that  in 
former  times  they  were  addicted  to  animal- VTorship  like  the 
Ancient  Egyptians.  The  term  Bakatla  means  "  they  of  the 
monkey;  "  Bakuana,  they  of  the  alligator;"  Batlapi,  "  they 
of  the  fish  ; "  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
animal  after  which  it  is  called.  They  also  use  the  word 
"  bina,"  to  dance,  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  thus  naming 
themselves  ;  so  that  when  you  "wish  to  ascertain  what  tribe 
they  belong  to,  you  say,  "  What  do  you  dance.?  "  It  would 
seem  as  if  that  had  been  a  part  of  the  worship  of  old.  A 
tribe  never  eats  the  animal  which  is  it's  namesake,  using  the 
term  "  ila  "  hate  or  dread  in  reference  to  killing  it.  We  find 
traces  of  many  ancient  tribes  in  the  country  in  individual 
members  of  those  now  extinct,  as  the  Batau,  "  they  of  the 
lion  ;"  the  Banoga,  "  they  of  the  serpent."  The  Bechuana 
language  possesses  a  copious  vocabulary — so  copious  that 
Mr.  Moffat,  who  has  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  study 
of  it  at  least  thirty  years,  never  spends  a  week  at  his  work 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  langunge  without  discover- 
ing new  words.  Its  construction  is  very  simple,  while  its 
capabilities  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  fully  expressed  in  Mr.  MofTat's  translation  in  fewer  words 
than  in  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  in  a  very  considerably 
smaller  number  than  in  our  own  English  version.  Both  rich 
and  ])oor  speak  the  language  corre(;tly  ;  there  is  no  vulgar 
style.  The  Bamapela  have  adopted  a  click  into  their  dialect, 
and  a  large  infusion  of  the  ringing  n,  which  seems  to  have 
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been  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  others  Troin  understand- 
ing them.  At  present  the  chief  articles  of  trade  among  these 
people  are  karosses,  or  mantles — the  skins  of  which  they  are 
composed  come  from  the  desert  ; — next  to  them  ivory,  the 
quantity  of  which  cannot  now  be  great,  inasmuch  as  the 
means  of  shooting  elephants  is  sedulously  debarred  entrance 
into  the  country.  A  few  skins  and  horns  and  some  cattle, 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  exports.  English  goods, 
sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  are  the  articles  received  in  exchange. 
All  the  natives  of  these  parts  soon  become  remarkably  fond 
of  coffee.  The  acme  of  respectability  among  Bechuanas,  is  the 
possession  of  cattle  and  a  waggon.  It  is  remarkable  that  though 
these  latter  require  frequent  repairs,  none  of  the  Bechuanas  ever 
learned  to  meni  them.  Forges  and  toals  have  been  at  their 
service,  and  teachers  willing  to  aid  them,  but,  beyond  putting 
together  a  camp  stool,  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  acquire 
theknowledge  ofthe  trades.  Incultivatingthelandsomeofthem 
use  the  plough.  The  Bechuana  houses  are  all  made  round, 
indeed  they  appear  to  have  a  curious  inability  to  make  or  put 
things  square.  In  the  case  of  three  large  houses  erected  by 
Livingstone;  he  had  to  put  every  brick  and  stick  square  by 
his  own  right  hand.  The  Bechuanas  put  their  milk  into 
sacks  made  of  untanned  hide,  with  the  hair  taken  off.  Hung 
in  the  sun  it  soon  coagulates ;  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off  by 
a  plug  at  the  bottom,  and  fresh  milk  added,  until  the  whole 
sack  is  full  of  a  thick  sour  curd,  whicb,  when  one  becomes 
used  to  it,  is  delicious.  The  milk  of  goals  does  not  coagu- 
late with  facility,  like  that  of  cows  ;  but  the  natives  have 
discovered  that  the  infusion  of  the  fruit  of  a  solanaceous 
plant,  toluatie,  quickly  produces  the  effect.  The  rich  mix 
the  curds  with  their  meal  porridge,  and  despise  the  poor  and 
weak  as  "  mere  water  porridge  men/'  It  occnpies  the  place 
t)f  our  roast  beef  The  Bechuanas  are  universally  attached 
to  children.  A  little  child  toddling  near  a  party  of  men 
while  ^hey  are  eating,  is  sure  to  get  a  handful  of  the  food. 
This  love  of  children  may  arise  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
patriarchal  system  under  which  they  dwell  Every  little 
stranger  forms  an  increase  of  property  lo  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  is  duly  reported  to  the  chief — boys  being  more  wel- 
come than  girls.  The  parents  take  the  name  of  the  child, 
and  often  address  their  children  as  Ma,  (mother,)  or  Pa, 
(father.)  Mrs.  Livingstone,  after  the  birth  of  the  eldest  boy, 
was  always  addressed  as  Ma-Robert.  All  the  Bechuana 
tribes  practise  circumcision,  but  the  rites  observed  are  care- 
fully concealed.   The  system  of  espionage  is  well  developed 
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among  them.  Every  man  in  a  tribe  feels  himself  bound  to 
tell  the  chief  every  thing  that  comes  to  his  knowledge,  and 
when  questioned  by  a  stranger,  either  gives  answers  that 
exhibit  the  utmost  stupidity,  or  such  as  he  knows  will  be 
agreeable  to  his  chief.  In  this  may  probably  have  arisen 
tales  of  their  inability  to  count  more  than  ten,  as  was  asserted 
of  the  Bechuanas  about  the  very  time  when  Sechele's  father 
counted  out  one  thousand  Ijead  of  cattle  as  a  beginning  of 
the  stock  of  his  young  son. 

BoKRS.  The  Boers  referred  to  by  Livingstone  as  oppress- 
ing the  Bechuanas,  and  as  having  destroyed  his  property  and 
sought  to  kill  him,  are  the  Boeis  of  the  Cashan  mountains, 
or  the  Magaliesberg. 

Bushmen.  This  race  formed  probably  the  aborigines  of 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  Continent.  They  inhabit,  among 
other  places,  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  which  they  live  from 
choice,  not  from  compulsion,  like  the  Bakalahari.  They  are 
exceptions  in  language,  race,  habits  and  appearance.  They 
are  the  only  real  nomades  in  the  country  ;  they  never  cultivate 
the  soil,  nor  rear  any  domestic  animals,  except  wrelched 
dogs.  They  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  game,  that  they  follow  them  in  their  migrations,  and  prey 
upon  them  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  prove  as  complete 
a  check  upon  their  inovdinate  increase  as  the  other  carnivora: 
The  chief  subststence  of  the  Bushmen  is  the  flesh  of  game, 
but  this  is  eked  out  by  what  the  women  collect  ol*  roots  and 
beans  and  fruits  of  the  desert.  Those  who  inhabit  the  hot, 
sandy  plains  of  the  desert  possess  generally  thin  wiry  Ibrras 
capable  of  great  exertion  and  severe  privations.  Many  are 
of  low  stature  though  not  dwarfish,  the  specimens  exhibited 
in  Europe  have  been  selected  like  costermonger's  dogs,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  ugliness.  That  they  are  like  ba- 
boons is  in  some  degree  true,  just  as  these  and  other  simiai 
are  in  some  points  frightfully  human.  At  a  place  called 
Matlomagan-yana,  or  the  "  Links,"  nor  far  from  the  Lake 
Ngami,  Livingstone  found  many  families  of  Bushmen  ;  and 
unlike  those  on  the  plains  of  the  Kalahari,  who  are  generally 
short  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  these  were  tall  strapping 
fellows  of  dark  complexion.  At  Papesh,  still  farther  North, 
he  again  met  with  some  of  these  people.  Some  of  them 
were  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
Bushmen  of  the  South.  'J  hey  have  always  ])lenty  of  food 
and  water,  and  as  they  frequent  the  Zonga  as  often  as  the 
game  in  company  with  which  they  live,  their  life  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirsty  plains  of 
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the  Kalahari.  The  animal  they  refrain  from  eating  is  the 
goal,  which,  in  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  supersti- 
tious dread  which  exists  in  every  tribe  towards  a  particular 
animal,  is  significant  of  their  fetlings  towards  the  only 
animals  they  could  have  domesticated  in  their  desert  home. 
They  are  a  merry,  laughing  set,  and  do  not  tell  lies  wantonly. 
They  have  in  their  superstitious  rites  more  appearance  of 
worship  than  the  Bechuanas ;  and  at  a  Bushman's  grave 
Livingstone  once  came  to  on  the  Zouga,  the  observance 
showed  that  they  regarded  the  dead  as  still  in  another  state 
of  being ;  for  they  addressed  him,  and  i  equested  him  not  to 
be  offended  even  though  they  wished  still  to  remain  a  little 
while  longer  in  this  world. 

Chiboque.  a  tribe  of  negroes  occupying  the  central  part 
in  the  country  between  the  sources  of  the  Kasai  and  Quango 
or  Coango  rivers.  Having  come  within  the  influence  of  the 
slave  trade  they  are  impudent,  exacting  and  cruel.  Living- 
stone with  difficulty  passed  through  their  country  without 
bloodshed.  The  chief,  Njumbi,  demanded  a  man,  an  ox,  a 
gun,  powder,  cloth  or  a  shell  of  great  value  as  toll  for  allow- 
ing the  party  to  cross  his  country. 

Griquas.  a  mixed  race  sprung  from  natives  and 
Europeans.  The  couniry  inhabited  by  the  independant 
people  of  that  name  lies  in  the  bend  of  the  Orange  River,  to 
the  East  of  the  Free  Stale.  Half-castes  of  the  first  generation 
consider  themselves  superior  to  the  second,  and  all  possess 
in  some  degree  the  characteristics  of  Ijolh  parents. 


To  be  con  fin /ted. 
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JEROME  PATDROT,  HOSIER  &NAT[Om  GUARD  . 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HOSTILITIES  OF  THE  HERBALIST:  A  PROCESS, 

My  nearest  neighbour  was  my  greatest  enemy  ;  he  was  a 
Herbalist-  Jealousy  desoured  him,  and  fomented  his  hatred. 
He  could  not  pardon  me  the  equipages  which  stop't  at  my 
door,  the  receipts  which  passed  over  my  counter,  the  toilettes 
of  my  wife,  the  beauty  and  health  of  my  children.  All  the 
time  which  he  could  spare  from  balm  and  valerian,  he  em- 
ployed to  spy  over  my  affairs  ;  my  goings  out  and  comings 
in,  my  employments  and  my  pleasures.  Envy  is  so  curious, 
that  this  man  knew  the  least  thing  that  occurred  in  my  house. 
He  knew  what  days  I  was  on  guard,  what  composed  my 
daily  bill  of  fare,  and  what  was  the  state  of  my  health. 

However,  our  two  trades  could  not  interfere  with  each 
other :  herbage  could  not  fraternize  with  knitting,  the 
scabious  had  no  motive  to  approach  dimity. 

To  defend  the  shop  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  Malvina 
had  caused  to  be  put  up  a  little  tent  of  very  tasteful  appear- 
ance; this  tent  rolled  on  a  wooden  cylinder,  and  by  means 
of  hooks  it  could  be  taken  down  at  will :  a  little  mechanism 
gave  it  more  mobility  than  these  things  usually  possess:  it 
was  altogether  distinguished  by  rare  elegance.  This  tent 
rendered  the  herbalist  furious :  more  than  once  I  surprised 
him  regarding  it  with  a  ferocious  air,  and  the  employees  in 
the  shop  wera  often  witness  to  an  exasperation  which  showed 
itself  in  various  ways. 

In  order  to  spoil  the  fringe  of  my  tent,  my  neighbour 
hung  out  at  his  shop  front  nearest  mine,  l)ran(;hes  of  thorny 
plants,  which  when  the  wind  blew,  caught  in  the  fringe  :  this 
warfare  he  often  renewed,  and  I  could  with  justice  have  com- 
plained of  this  gratuitous  malice  ;  but  my  love  of  peace 
caused  me  to  shut  my  eyes. 

This  forbearance  hardened  my  adversary ;  our  tent  was  a 
nightmare  to  this  man,  it  poisoned  his  days,  and  troubled 
liis  nights.  Ofien  standing  at  his  door  with  his  arms  crossed, 
he  regarded  us  with  savage  looks.  This  preoccupation  even 
injured  his  little  trade,  lie  comprehended  this,  and  resolved 
lo  finish  the  struggle  by  one  bold  stroke.  One  evening,  an 
officer  put  into  my  hands  a  paner,  tlie  perusal  of  which  filled 
me  with  astonishment,  it  was  as  ])uerile  as  savage.  The 
herbalist  liad  summoned  me  to  ii])]iear  before  a  court  of  jus- 
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of  the  articles  1382  and  1383  of  the  civil  code,  lo  4000  francs 
damages  and  interests,  in  reparation  of  the  injury  I  had 
caused  his  trade  b»  unlawfully  hanging  a  tent  before  his  door. 
To  justify  his  pretension  to  4000  francs  indemnity,  he  offered 
to  prove  by  his  books,  that  he  had  for  the  last  six  months 
observed  his  custom  to  diminish  considerably,  a  circumstance 
which  he  could  only  account  for  by  the  obstacle  mentioned, 
which  hid  his  shop  from  the  passers  by  ;  and  by  a  number  of 
other  intrigues  which  he  had  in  reserve. 

A  more  singular  process  could  never  be  imagined.  It  was 
a  bad  process;  ho\ve\ er  it\ ims  a  process. 

I  treated  the  thing  first  as  a  pleasantry,  and  only  began 
to  feel  uneasy  when  the  day  of  audience  arrived.  Then  I 
reflected.  Kich  and  lespectable,  it  was  repugnant  to  me  to 
engage  in  a  struggle  with  a  man  whom  I  considered  very 
nuich  below  me,  it  was  an  abuse  of  my  strength  to  crush 
this  grain  of  sand  ;  it  seemed  to  me  ignoble  and  ungenerous. 
To  engage  in  law  is  always  a  ^rave  thing.  There  are  men, 
more  rare  from  day  to  day,  who  plead  fcr  the  sake  of  plead- 
ing, to. whom  this  life  of  public  recriminations,  and  judicial 
snares  causes  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  A  course  at 
the  court  after  breakfast  is  for  them  an  essential  element  of 
digestion  ;  and  if  .hey  have  not  an  adverse  part  to  maintain, 
they  speedily  become  bilious  and  hypocondriacal  Thank 
God,  I  was  of  another  temparament,  and  I  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  the  courts  of  justice.  In  this  disposition  I  inclined 
to  terminate  the  aff'air  amicably.  My  adversary  had  chosen 
an  advocate  who  possessed  a  certain  celebrity.  I  called  on 
this  gentleman  who  received  me  in  a  large  office.  I  intro- 
duced myself,  and  he  received  me  with  exquisite  politeness. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  figure  and  appearance,  but  the  ensemble 
of  his  physiognomy  was  vulgar  and  ungracious,  animated 
from  time  to  time  by  a  bantering  smile.  I  told  him  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit,  and  he  appeared  to  enter  into  my  views  with 
a  warmth  and  sincerity  which  touched  me  ;  he  demanded 
only  twenty  four  hours  that  he  might  confer  with  his  client. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  full  of  compliments,  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  incident  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of 
my  acquaintance,  doing  justice  to  the  nobility  of  my  senti- 
ments ;  and  overpowering  me  with  protestations. 

"  What  a  very  polite  man,"  said  I  to  myself,  when  he  con- 
ducted me  to  the  stairs. 

I  believed  this  little  affair  was  arranged,  and  applauded 
myself  for  my  conduct  in  my  character  of  neighbour. 
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Thus,  what  wavS  my  snrprise,  when,  the  next  day,  I  received 
a  note  from  this  celebrated  practitioner,  in  which  after  many 
excuses  he  announced  to  me  that  he  had  found  his  client  in- 
tractable, and  he  would  run  the  chances  of  a  trial.  I  had 
no  time  to  lose  :  the  case  would  be  called  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week,  and  I  would  not,  in  demanding  a  delay,  appear 
to  recoil  before  an  attack  as  puerile  as  it  was  unjust  The 
defence  was  most  simple,  and  I  thought  that  some  explana- 
tion of  both  sides  would  suffice  to»]3ut  the  tribunal  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  I  did  not  know  lawyers  and  their  resources. 
At  the  appointed  day  we  were  at  our  places  in  the  court  of 
justice.  The  advocate  of  the  adverse  party  saluted  me,  but 
veiy  ceremoniously.  The  case  was  called,  he  began,  and  in 
an  exoi'dium  where  the  modulation  of  the  voice  was  carefully 
managed,  he  showed  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  little 
against  the  pursuit  of  the  great,  the  weak  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  strong'  He  said  that  the  institution  of  the 
magistracy  had  above  all,  this  precious  character,  that  before 
it,  rank  disappeared,  fortunes  vanished,  and  the  least  and 
poorest  of  the  citizens  found  consideration  and  justice. 
Then,  recurring  to  antiquity,  he  proved  that  it  had  always 
been  the  course  pursued  by  arch  eons  and  senators,  Mussul- 
man cadis  and  French  parliaments,  and  that  no  man,  were 
he  only  a  herbalist,  could  be  defrauded  of  the  common  right. 
For  the  rest,  pursued  he,  the  profession  of  herbalist  is  humble, 
but  honourable  :  he  referred  to  Pliny  the  elder,  so  unfortu- 
ntely  turned  to  ashes  for  having  thrown  a  rhododendron  into 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Linnaeus  was  a  herbalist ;  the  great 
Averroes  was  the  same  ;  and  two  herbalists  died  in  July  for 
defending  the  laws,  He  then  eulogised  the  profession  and 
person  of  his  client.  My  advocate  replied  by  a  panegyric 
on  hosiery  ;  but  the  solicitor  of  our  adversary  had  a  grand 
stroke  in  reserve  for  me.  At  a  given  instant,  this  man  whom 
1  had  seen  so  polite,  so  prodigal  of  his  compliments  when 
1  did  not  want  them,  turned  towards  me  with  a  defiant  look  ; 

"  Who  arc  you,  that  you  oppress  us.?  "  he  cried,  "  you,  to 
whom  we  would  say  as  a  philosopher  of  antiquity  did  to  a  po- 
tentate of  his  time  :  '  Stand  out  of  my  sunlight  !  '  Yes,  who 
are  you  to  snatch  thus  from  the  poor  the  bread  which  he  earns 
by  the  sale  of  his  medicinal  plants.?  Who  are  you!  I  repeat, 
— You  are  Patiuot.  Fear  nothing,  I  will  spare  you:  you 
have  everything  to  hope  frouj  my  moderation  and  my  indul- 
gence. 1  will  not  say  that  }ou  are  one  of  tlu  se  intriguents 
who  have  spared  nothing  to  get  the~citi/en  epaulette  ;  that 
you  have  had  a  stormy  youth  ;  that  you  have  learnt  the  art 
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of  making  a  fortune  by  mining  others  ;  I  will  not  say  tbis, 
I  will  spare  yon  Paturot,  yon  who  spare  others  so  little.  I 
will  forget  that  tlie  peaceable  reputation  of  the  quarter  whtre 
you  reside  has  sufiered  by  the  irregular  habits  of  your  house- 
hold, the  constant  drawing  up  of  certain  equipages,  the  want 
of  sleep  occasioned  to  the  laborious  servants  of  the  house, 
the  noisy  entrances  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht,  the  too 
frequent  fetes,  a  train  and  an  establishment  of  parvenues  ! 
Meanwhile,  sir,  in  the  rnid^t  of  your  misconduct,  pnd  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  surround  you,  the  horage  suffers,  hind 
weed  complains,  digilaUs  decays,  the  violet  saloop  and 

sago  fall  into  irreparable  decadence.  Four  thousand  francs 
for  all  that.  Monsieur  Paturot ;  but  this  is  not  a  penny  for  the 
species  of  the  plants."  "  Monsieur  Paturot,  monsieur 
Paturot,"  added  he,  with  his  eyes  inflamed  with  anger,  "  in 
conclusion  1  put  it  to  your  conscience,  if  that  organ  has  not 
been  hardened  by  long  disuse,  if  it  is  not  in  the  condition  of 
which  Horace  s'peaks: — Illi  rohur  et  cbs  Iriplex.  Yes,  I  put 
it  to  your  conscience  to  repair  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  a 
simple  family,  whose  claims  to  your  regard  were  manifested 
by  their  inoffensive  and  amiable  conduct. 

"I  demand  anmquiry." 

Thus  spoke  this  prodigious  practitioner. 

Certes,  I  am  a  pacific  and  patient  man  :  but  now  I  could 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  have  bestowed  a  hearty  cuff  on 
this  buffoon,  who  had  played  a  comedy  at  niy  expense.  My 
advocate  answered  and  overwhelmed  the  herborist,  but  the 
blows  given  on  this  side  could  not  atone  for  those  I  had  re- 
cevi  d 

The  result  of  this  affair  was  what  might  have  been  expec- 
ted :  the  tribunal  decided  against  the  herborist.  The  exas* 
peration  of  this  man  increased,  he  dogged  my  steps  deter- 
mined to  leave  me  no  repose.  I  made  him  new  propositions 
of  indemnity,  he  obstinately  rejected  them.  I  had  by  my 
side  a  ferocious  and  implacable  enemy,  whose  hatred  in- 
creased with  my  prosperity.  This  situation  was  intolerable  : 
1  determined  to  leave.  Oscar  had  often  spoken  of  an  archi- 
tect, a  friend  of  his,  and  desired  to  put  his  genius  to  the 
proof.  He  would  build  for  me  a  house  in  the  style  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  ogives  and  windows,  exterior  decoration  of 
•  dentels,  gotlive  sculptures,  gules,  salamanders  and  gargonilles. 
His  estimate  was  two  hundred  thousand  francs  for  this  chef- 
d'aeuvre.  For  a  long  time  1  hesitated.  1  feaied 
mistakes,  1  did  not  like  engaging  huge  suilfs  in  con- 
structions nearly  always  unproductive.    The  persecutions  of 
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''he  herborist  decided  me.  Wishing  to  free  myself  from  this 
disagreeable  neighbour,  I  seized  this  as  a  natural  pretext  to 
change  the  place  of  m}^  establishment.  The  house  of  the 
middle  ages  was  ordered,  and  the  architect  began  the  work. 

Tliere  still  remained  to  me  the  service  of  the  model  com- 
pany. But  here  also  my  pitiless  herborist  pursued  me  with 
his  angry  looks,  and  set  on  foot  dark  plots  against  me.  The 
egg  merchant  and  the  feather  seller,  hurt  by  the  reproaches 
which  I  directed  against  their  deplorable  stoutness,  passed 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  old  partizans  of  the 
oyster  merchant  joined  the  group  of  malcontents,  and  I  had 
twenty  nine  soldiers  against  me.  It  was  an  imposing  mi- 
nority, and  I  feared  that  my  popularity  was  past. 

A  happy  incident  delivered  me  from  my  embarrassment. 
The  chief  of  our  battalion  died,  a  successor  was  wanted, 
Oscar  counselled  me  to  put  myself  forward  in  the  ranks. 
The  company  had  acquired  some  eclat ;  they  knew  some 
figures  which  they  had  learnt  mivler  my  hands.  It  had  given 
me  a  position  in  the  legion,  my  name  had  become  known. 
The  election  presented  favourable  chances :  the  state  major 
of  the  carrousal  knew  me,  he  had  been  on  divers  occasions 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  my  political  opinions. 

When  I  spoke  of  His  Majesty,  it  was  with  a  fervency  that 
came  from  the  heart:  I  possessed  a  veneration  for  all  the 
royal  family,  a  devotion  without  bounds.  Always  on  the 
alert,  1  had  more  than  once  conducted  my  company  to  quell 
a  mob,  and  connnanded  even  the  bivouacs  in  the  interests  of 
public  order.  I  on  all  occasions  pronounced  against  the 
factions,  I  voted  for  the  nunisterial  candidate,  and  took  in 
the  Journal  of  Debates. 

Oscar  also  eni])loycd  the  electoral  genius  which  he  possess- 
ed in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  painting.  He  put  in  play 
all  the  little  influences  used  in  such  cases,  the  great  and  little 
means,  the  open  stratagems,  and  the  hidden  ones.  Again 
success  crowned  our  efforts  :  the  grain  of  spinach  brought  me 
a  beautiful  majority.  But  what  is  the  grain  of  spinach  if  the 
red  ribbon  does  not  relieve  it  ? 

Another  effort  was  made,  and  n)y  chest  was  adorned  with 
the  star  of  the  brave, 

I  was  commandant  and  decorated  !  !  !  I'he  herborist  had 
need  more  than  ever  to  plunge  liimself  in  an  infusion  of 
patience. 
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FAREWELL  TO  MADEIRA. 

BY  JOHN  STIRLING. 


To  those  readers  who  have  perused  Thomas  Carlyle's  ex- 
quisite "  liife  of  John  Sterlhig;  "  or  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  history  througli  Archeacon  Haie's  Biograpliy,  the  follow- 
ing verses,  never  before  published,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  contributor  was  favored  with  a  copy  by  the  lady  to 
whom  thty  were  originally  presented  by  Sterling  shortly 
])rior  to  his  departure  from  the  beauteous  isle,  whose  genial 
climate  alas  !  could  not  arrest  the  progress  cf  the  dreadful 
malady  which  so  early  deprived  the  world  of  one  so 
promising. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  billow  swell ; 
Bright  Madeira,  fare  thee  well, 
Shining  mountains,  azure  skies, 
Sunniest  hearts  and  friendliest  eyes  ; 
All  my  soul  has  felt  so  long, 
Like  a  joyous  flow  of  song, 
Sinks  at  vesper's  distant  bell. 
Loved  Madeira,  fare  thee  well. 

Summer  island,  now  no  more 
Shall  I  move  along  thy  shore. 
Where  in  all  thy  waves  I  caught 
Oracles  of  peaceful  thought ; 
Mid  thy  glittering  walls  and  towers. 
Girt  by  vines  and  gay  with  flowers 
Oft  in  sleep  shall  fancy  dwell : 
Loved  Madeira,  fai:e  thee  well. 

Rock-built  isle,  whose  mountains  rude 
Are  the  throne  of  solitude ; 
Where  from  giant  crag  and  steep 
I  have  gazed  on  valleys  deep. 
Feeling  powers  within  me  pass 
From  each  stern  aerial  mass ; 
Land  of  lovely  peak  and  dell, 
Loved  Madeira,  fare  thee  well. 
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JFar  witiiin  the  cares  of  life. 
Hushed,  beyond  the  sounds  of  strife, 
Where,  methiuks,  thy  spirits  call 
From  thy  soothing  waterfall ; 
Oft  shall  thy  remembrance  be 
Quiet  strength  and  joy  to  me, 
Brightening  mem'ry's  dusky  cell, 
Loved  Madeira,  fare  thee  well. 

From  the  heights  of  time  and  toil 
Where  I  stand  on  heavenly  soil. 
Ear  around,  discerning  clear 
Many  a  various  land  and  year, 
Most  the  vision  seems  to  smile 
Warmed  by  the  hesperian  isle ; 
Round  thee  floats  a  sunny  spell, 
While  1  murmur,  fare  thee  well. 

Often  magic  lures  me  far 
Toward  the  East's  familiar  star  ; 
Older  powers  with  earlier  sway, 
Chanting  call  me  hence  away  ; 
And  I  hear  above  thy  foam 
Trembling  round  the  voice  of  home, 
•Whispering  more  than  tongue  can  tell 
Yet  Madeira,  fare  thee  well. 

On  thcc  still  may  summer  breathe. 
Still  thy  crown  with  blossoms  wreath  ; 
And  may  still,  witii  peace  divine, 
More  of  noblest  life  be  thine  : 
Making  hearts  of  kindliest  mould 
Earnest,  glad,  serene  and  bold. 
So,  supreme  all  ill  to  (juell, 
God,  fair  island,  keep  thcc  well  ! 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FALL  OF  ANCIENT  EMPIRES. 

WILL  SIMILAR  CAUSES  OCCASION  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
ONE  UNDER  WHICH  WE  LIVE  ?  * 

The  subject  of  this  Lecture  is  a  fascinating  one.  It  is  with  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  that  we  meditate  upon  the  mighty 
past,  and  roll  our  thoughts  backward  to  that  remote  period  when 
all  is  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  fabulous  tradition  ;  and  yet,  amid  that 
mist,  discover  the  existence  of  a  civilization  whose  magnificence 
shed  so  bright  a  halo  about  it,  that  it  outlived  the  gloom  that 
overshadowed  its  origin,  and  history  claimed  it  as  its  own. 

Such  associations  crowd  upon  us  at  the  recollection  of  the  an- 
cient cities  that  once  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  There  is  something  so  mysteriously  grand  hanging 
about  their  very  names,  that  the  feelings  of  the  most  obtuse  are 
excited  with  a  desire  to  increase  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess 
about  them,  by  prying  if  possible  into  the  remote  obscurity  that 
surrounds  their  early  existence. 

Let  us  therefore  in'j|Uire  (for  a  moment,  before  proceeding,)  what 
would  be  the  most  probable  cause  that  first  led  men  to  form  such 
communities.  No  doubt,  in  the  earlier  days  of  mankind,  the  pri- 
mitive modes  of  life  would  be  either  that  of  the  hunter,  the  pas- 
toral, or  the  agricultural  state.  The  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth  would  soon  prove  insufficient  for  their  subsistence,  and  such 
kinds  as  were  fit  for  food  would  be  gathered  and  cultivated  :  by 
this  means,  would  infant  Agriculture  first  appear  among  the  sons 
of  men.  The  hunter,  finding  that  all  seasons  were  not  alike  favor- 
able for  the  capture  of  game,  and  that  some  animals  were  of  a 
milder  disposition  and  more  easily  tamed  than  others,  would  take 
and  rear  them  near  his  fragile  dwelling  ;  and  thus,  as  they  increased 
in  numbers,  would  arise  pastoral  occupations.  But  both  the  hunter 
and  pastoral  state  would  occasion  a  constant  change  of  residence, 
and  hinder  the  formation  of  fixed  abodes.  Men  following  such  a 
mode  of  life,  would  advance  to  a  certain  stage  of  improvement, 
and  then  stop.  The  increasing  flocks  of  one  tribe,  when  coming 
in  contact  with  these  of  a  poorer  neighbour,  would  excite  the 
envy  of  the  latter  :  straying  cattle  of  the  one,  appropriated  by 
the  other,  would  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  threats,  threats  to 
blows,  and  thus  the  origin  of  war.  The  tribes  would  separate  far- 
ther from  each  other,  and  in  isolation,  remain  for  ages 
the  same.  But  another  agency  was  at  work  that — however  imper- 
ceptibly ic  eflfected  the  change  at  first — carried  man  onward  in  the 
path  of  civilization.   These  tribes,  on  certain  occasions,  must 'have 

*  Lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Stow,  at  the  Port  Elizabeth  Atheueeum. 
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come  in  friendly  contact ;  and  at  sucb  meetings  we  can  easily 
imagine  that,  impelled  by  the  innate  desire  to  obtain  things 
new  and  strange,  they  would  wish  to  procure  articles,  either  for 
use  or  ornament,  that  they  saw  in  the  possession  of  others  ;  ex- 
change would  easily  effect  this  :  in  this  change  we  have  the  first 
buddings  of  trade.  This,  in  course  of  time,  increased  ;  tribes 
devoted  themselves  to  the  occupation  of  carrying-merchants. 
Central  marts,  the  origin  of  cities,  were  established, ;  where  com- 
merce, the  great  refiner  and  civilizer  of  mankind,  by  bringing  men 
of  every  land  together  took  up  her  peimanent  abode.  These  marts 
becoming  the  centres  of  civilization,  rose  to  a  height  of  splendor, 
and  then  sank  again  to  decay  : — a  winter's  night  of  barbarism  in 
some  cases  intervened — and  then  again  emerging  into  day  another 
appeared  whose  meridian  splendor  far  transcended  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  one  that  went  before,  to  M\  in  its  turn  into  primitive 
obscurity. 

To  follow  these  centres  of  civilization  through  all  their  different 
stages  and  revolutions  would  be  impossible,  and  even  where  suffi- 
cient data  exist,  it  would  be  in  many  cases  (instead  of  giving  the 
history  of  an  empire,)  the  mere  recounting  of  the  names  of  the  ruling 
princes  :  the  edifices  they  erected,  the  victories  they  had  gained, 
the  cities  they  had  destroyed,  and  the  misery  that  had  been  caused 
to  gratify  their  solb  ambition.  Rapid  and  imperfect,  therefore,  must 
be  the  glance  that  we  bestow  upon  small  portions  of  their  career. 

All  that  we  know  of  Nineveh,  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  them,  may  be  comprised  in  very  few  words.  From  the 
Book  of  Genesis  we  learn  that  in  those  days,  Nimrod  "  began  to  be 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  ;  " — and  that  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom was  in  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  and  that  he  went  out  of  that  land 
into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh. 

This  Nimrod,  who  was  "a  mighty  one  in  the  earth," — a  raiser, 
and  a  builder  up  of  cities  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Ninus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  commencement  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Ancient  Assyrian  empire.  But  so  clouded  with  metaphor  and 
fable  are  the  accounts  both  of  himself  and  of  Semiramis,  his  queen 
and  successor,,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  fabulous 
from  the  true.  Still,  we  learn  that  by  their  means  the  fame  of  the 
Assyrian  had  spread  to  what  were  then  considered  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  ;— to  the  river  of  Egypt  on  the  West,  and  India 
on  the  East.  The  gigantic  walls  that  were  commenced  by  them, 
surrounded  a  territory  rather  then  a  city  ;  and  enclosed  within  their 
circuit  not  only  temples  and  palaces,  but  detached  villas  and  sur- 
rounding gardens ;  parks  and  hunting  grounds,  villages  and  farms 
and  cultivated  fields.  • 

The  empire  appears  to  have  risen  to  its  greatest  height  under 
the  guidance  of  Pul,  and  his  immediate  successors,  who  flourished 
about  750  years  before  Christ.  Tliis  monarch  began  to  extend  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  and  his  son  pursuing  his  father's 


schemes  of  ambition,  pressed  not  only  upon  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  but  invaded  and  conquered  that  kingdom,  and  carried  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Shalman-assar, 
the  next  monarch,  completed  its  destruction ;  beseiged  and  took 
Samaria,  end  exiled  the  remainder  of  the  ten  tribes  to  remote  por- 
tions of  his  kingdom.    Of  Sennacherib  ;  his  invasion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah ;  his  mortification  and  disgrace;  his  return,  and  death, 
inflicted  by  the  hands  of  his  own  sons,  we  find  the  story  related  in 
the  sacred  volume  ;  and  there  weare  also  told  that  *' Esar-haddon  his 
son,  reigned  in  his  stead."     This  king  was  known  to  the  profane 
historians  by  the  name  of  Sardanapalus.    In  his  youth  he  had  dis- 
played some  of  the  fiery  energy  of  his  ancestors,  and  made  the 
echoes  of  the  Assyrian  battle-cry  resound  farther  than  his  prede- 
cessors :  but,  on  his  return  from  his  victorious  career,  imagining 
that  his  throne  was  fixed  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  nothing  could 
shake  its  stability,  and  that  no  farther  effort  of  his  was  required 
to  preserve  its  integrity  he  gave  himself  up,  amidst  the  allurements 
of  sensual  pealeasure,  to  ignominious  sloth.    Nor  was  he  aroused 
from  his  slumbers  again  by  the  attacks  of  external  enemies,  but 
by  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Babylonia, 
creatures  of  his  own  making,  who  suddenly  surrounded  and  beseiged 
him  in  his  own  capital.  Although  deserted  by  many  of  his  vassals, 
he  rose  with  the  evil,  and,  for  three  years,  protected  by  the  mighty 
walls  of  his  ancient  city,  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
Trusting  also  in  an  old  tradition,  that  the  city  could  never  be  taken 
until  the  Tigris  itself  took  part  in  its  destruction,  he  considered 
his  position  impregnable,  and  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.    But  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  Tigris,  swollen  by  an  extraordinary 
inundation,  overthrew  a  portion  of  the  towering  ramparts.  Upon 
seeing  this  catastrophy  his  heart  sank  within  him,  for  he  thought 
that  further  hopes  of  defence  were  useless  ;  and  gathering  his 
wives,  his  treasures,  and  all  that  formed  the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
empire  into  his  temple-palace,  he  raised  high  amid  its  courts  a 
funeral  pile,  and  seizing  the  fatal  torch,  kindled  the  fire  and  perish- 
ed in  the  flames.     Thus  was  the  sceptre  snatched  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Assyrian,  and  the  destinies  of  Asia  at  once  transferred  to 
the  keeping  of  her  Babylonish  rival. 

I  shall  not  stop,  in  this  place,  to  make  any  comment  upon  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  this  important  revolution  seems  to  have 
taken  place ;  or  that  it  appeared  to  be  occasioned  more  by  the 
growing  power  and  rising  ambition  of  individuals  than  the  struggle 
of  a  people  to  obtain  their  freedom.  T  shall  therefore  hurry  on  to 
consider,  as  concisely  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  succeeding  empire.  Nebo-pul-assar  became  the 
supreme  head,  and  the  directing  genius  that  consolidated  the  new 
despotism,  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  po'wer.  In 
the  reduction  of  the  provinces  and  neighbouring  kingdoms,  this 
monarch  was  greatly  assisted  by  Nebo-kul-assar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar 
his  sou,  who  at  the  death  of  his  fivther,  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
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dignity,  and  raised  the  Babylonish  city  to  the  highest  degree  of 
splendor  and  magnificence.    Spreading  his  conquests  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediteranean,  he  invaded  Judah,  and  left  its  ancient  city 
and  temple  a  heap  of  ruins.    Rapid,  indeed,  was  the  decline  of 
these  empires,  from  the  climax  of  their  greatness  to  their  utter 
extinction ;   as  if  the  energy  of  a  single  prince  alone  sustained 
them  ;  and  that  with  the  death  of  the  ruler,  they  also  themselves 
lost  their  vitality.    For  in  this  case  we  learn  that  Evil-Merodach 
who  followed,  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  sister's  husband.  Neriglissar, 
the  assassin,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  in  a  few  months  was 
deposed  ;  and  Nebo-andal,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  restor- 
ed to  the  throne.    This  prince  was  surnamed  Belshazzar  *'  the 
mighty  prince  of  Bel."    During  his  youth,  the  queen  Nitocris  was 
entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government ;  and  her  wise  policy 
arrested  for  a  while,  the  ruin  of  the  tottering  monarchy.    But  he 
himself,  upon  assuming  the  authority,  became  altogether  regardless 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Medes,  and  the  consequent  safety  of 
his  eriipire,  and  abandoned  himself  to  licentious  pleasures,  in  visions 
of  false  security  as  the  Assyrian  had  done  before.    This  state  of 
things  continued  until  Cyaxares  the  Darawosh,  or  Darius  invaded 
Babylonia,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  nephew  Cyrus,  beleagured 
the  brazen-gated  city.    But  even  at  this  crisis,  the  king,  confiding 
in  the  gigantic  fortifications  that  surrounded  him,  treated  his  ene- 
mies with  derision  ;  and  to  prove  the  scorn  in  which  he  held  them, 
made  a  great  feast  for  his  lords,  that  they  might  rejoice  with  him 
over  the  easy  success  that  he  anticipated.    For  a  description  of 
that  feast,  and  of  the  scenes  of  intoxication  there  enacted,  I  shall 
refer  you  to  the  Book  of  the  prophet  Daniel.    But  that  night  his 
enemies  slept  not :  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  silently 
turned  off  by  canals  dug  for  that  purpose  ;  and  along  the  empty 
river  bed,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  warlike  Persians  as  silently 
marched.    The  water-gates  that  led  into  the  city  had  been  left 
open,  either  through  treachery,  or  the  drunken  negligence  of  the 
guards  :  through  these  they  poured  their  dense,  dark  masses,  and 
glided  swiftly  and  silently  to  where  the  gleaming  lights,  and  sounds 
of  midnight  revelry  revealed  the   presence  of  the  infatuated 
monarch.    The  guards  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  immediately 
overpowered ;  and  the  noisy  guests  of  the  banquet  were  .in  an 
instant  startled  by  the  danger,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
Persian  war-cry  in  their  very  midst.    All  was  terror,  anguish  and 
despair.    But  in  that  hour  of  trial,  when  too  late,  he  behaved  as 
became  one  of  his  illustrious  line  :  seizing  his  sword,  and  followed 
only  by  a  few  friends,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  point  of  danger, 
and  fell  fighting  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers  ;  and  with  him  fell 
the  might  of  Babylon. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  fall  of  these  two  cities,  and  with 
them  their  empires,  not  only  because  they  possess  the  charm  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  were,  in  their  day,  the  ancient  centres  of 
civilization,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  ot  manner 
by  whicli  their  ruiu  was  completed ;  and  the  equal  facility  which 
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^le  dominion  wasclianged  from  the  hand  of  one  master  to  another. 
So  sudden  was  it  in  this  latter  case,  that  the  aiixihary  troops,  tliat 
formed  the  greater  portion  of  the  garrison  of  the  city,  were  only 
made  aware  the  following  morning  that  their  charge  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  hear  of  no  farther  conflict ;  and 
the  mighty  Babylon,  whose  temples  and  palaces  were  fortifications 
also, — and  each  equal  in  extent  to  many  a  modern  city,  fell  without 
further  struggle.  The  Persian  empire,  that  succeeded,  was  like 
those  that  went  before.  A  warlike  prince  would  spread  the  terror 
of  his  naame  to  the  farthest  limits  that  an  Asiatic  empire  ever 
attained  ;  and  immediately  after,  he  himself,  or  his  successor  would 
relapse  into  a  state  of  effeminate  luxury,  and  indolent  apathy  that 
was  only  equalled  by  the  cruelty  of  his  actions.  It  was  the 
Persian  that  laid  the  beauty  of  Egyptian  Thebes  low  in  the  dust. 
A  city  and  land  as  glorious  in  their  early  civilization,  but  more 
isolated  in  their  influence,  than  the  one  under  consideration.  It 
was  under  the  sway  of  the  Persian  that  the  mighty  Grecian  struggle 
took  place,  between  the  power  of  despotism  and  the  men  of  freedom. 
Thermopylse  attests  the  glorious  deeds  the  love  of  liberty  can 
inspire  ;  and  Marathan,  for  a  time,  swept  back  the  side  of  despot- 
ism from  the  plains  of  Europe.  But  the  days  of  the  Persian 
dynasty  were  numbered.  The  Macedonian  Alexander  appeared, 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  a  meteor,  that  astonishes  the  world  by  its 
magnitude,  scattered  the  armies  of  Persia  to  the  winds  ;  then, 
suddenly, 'like  a  m.eteor  sank  at  once,  and  left  the  world  more  dark 
and  disorganized  than  he  had  found  it.  With  him  ended  the 
power  of  Central  Asia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was,  in  the 
far  West,  beyond  the  influence  of  his  conquests,  a  small  state  en- 
gaged with  the  Samnites  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy  ;  and  such 
was  the  inflexible  character  of  the  extraordinary  people  who  com- 
posed it,  that  v/e  find  a  stern  Roman  father  condemning,  in  the 
very  moment  of  triumph,  his  son  to  death,  for  contempt  of  military 
discipline.  But  it  was  this  character  that  rendered  her  citizens 
invincible  in  the  field,  and  a  terror  to  her  foes.  It  was  this  char- 
acter that  enabled  her  to  consolidate  her  strength,  and  extend  her 
borders  beyond  the  limits  of  her  native  shore.  Of  the  quarrel 
and  contention  that  gave  rise  to  the  Punic  wars,  and  ended  only 
with  the  total  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage,  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  dilate  upon  ;  but  it  was  with  the  fall  of  her  rival 
that  Rome  became  supreme  in  the  Mediterrnean,  and  thus  estab- 
lished her  right  to  be  styled  a  naval  as  well  as  a  military  power, 
Her  prosperity,  however,  was  more  hazardous  to  the  true  liberties 
of  her  people,  than  the  moment  when  she  was  contending  for  very 
existence.  The  accumulated  riches  from  the  various  countries 
that  were  subdued  by  the  valor  of  their  arms,  fell,  for  the  most 
part  to  the  share  of  the  patricians  ;  and  with  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  so  also  rose  their  influence  and  power.  In  vain  the  patri- 
otic Gracchi  stood  manfullv  in  the  breach,  to  stem  the  torrent ; 
they  fell  1  and  with  them  fell  the  last  bulwarks  of  the  boasted 
Roman  liberty.    From  that  time  until  the  battle  of  Actium,  which 
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gave  Rome  aud  the  wprld  a  single  master,  the  republic  was  govern- 
ed by  a  corrupt,  factious  and  insolent  oligarchy ; — men  who  could 
sacrifice  a  Cicero  at  the  shrine  of  personal  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizement. The  early  Emperors,  possessed  of  the  spoils  of  nations, 
were  enabled  to  raise  the  imperial  city  to  a  degree  of  magnificent 
splendor  unknown  before  ;  and,  dazzled  by  their  pomp,  the  Roman 
people  seem  to  have  lost  all  desire  to  return  to  their  once  cherished 
forms  of  government ;  and  bending  down,  amid  their  own  accla- 
mations, they  kissed  the  golden  chain  that  enslaved  them.  The 
enormities  of  a  Caligula,  and  the  extortion  aud  prodigalities  of  a 
Nero  one  would  have  imagined,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
brought  ruin  upon  any  power  built  upon  less  firm  foundations^ 
than  those  upon  which  the  ancient  Romans  had  raised  their  own  : 
for  by  this  time  the  demoralization  was  complete  :  to  them  these 
days  were  golden  days — days  of  feasting  and  largesses  ;  and  they 
felt  not  the  evils  of  a  despotism  that  levelled  its  vengeance  only 
at  the  rich,  and  higher  ranks  of  society,  under  whom  they  them- 
selves had  suffered  in  former  times.  The  insurrection  of  the 
provinces,  or  even  the  friendly  visitations  of  the  emperors  served 
merely  as  occasions  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury ;  to  be 
lavished  fvgain  at  their  return  upon  the  rabble,  and  sycophants  ot 
the  court,  in  the  sauguinar}^  displays  of  the  circus,  and  their  own 
boundless  extravagance.  Such  wns  the  internal  condition  of  Rome 
and  her  people,  under  the  first  imperial  houses  :  but  even  their  ex- 
tinction was  a  serious  evil,  as  the  disputed  successions  th'at  follow- 
ed allowed  the  fates  of  the  empire  to  be  swayed  but  too  frequently 
by  the  dictates  of  a  licentious  soldiei-y.  Yet  such,  notwithstanding 
thcoe  immense  drawbacks,  w^as  the  impetus  that  had  first  urged 
forward  the  tidal  wave  of  Roman  progress,  that  even  during  this 
period  of  domestic  maladministration  the  circle  of  its  influence 
expanded  wider  and  wider,  until  it  had  overwhelmed  in  its  course 
every  civilized  nation,  kingdom  and  race,  and  a  zone  of  barbarism 
enclosed  its  mighty  bounds.  It  was  from  the  extinction  of  the 
Julian  line,  to  the  death  of  Oommodus,  that  the  power  of  the 
military  tyranny,  before  alluderl  to,  gradually  developed  itself. 
The  aged  Galba  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Pra3torian  guards  ;  a  body 
of  troops  first  raised  to  protect  the  lives  of  their  emperors.  A 
reign  ot  anarchy  succeeded;  when  tumult  raged  in  the  ancient 
city,  and  its  own  citizens,  reducing  its  capital  to  ashes  brought  the 
empire  to  the  very  brink  of  dissolution.  The  moderation  and 
firmness  of  Vesi)asian  restoi-ed  Rome  to  a  degree  of  tranquility  ; 
but  upon  his  wise  administration  many  of  his  degenerate  subjects 
looked  with  contempt,  when  they  compared  it  with  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  his  predecessors  Jlowevcr  great  a  brightness  the 
illustrious  names  of  Titus,  Ti-ajan,  Adi'ian  and  Aurelius  shed  over 
this  portion  of  Roman  l)istt)ry  ^  still  the  great  agencies  at  work  had 
a  downward  tendency,  and  at  Lhc  death  t.f  the  latter,  the  pristine 
•lorv  ..f  the  omiuro  luid  du])aricd  also.    VVlien  Uie  military  Lles2>ot- 
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ism  was  firmly  established,  every  other  power  of  the  state  gave 
place  to  the  caprice  and  will  of  those  who  maintained  it.  The  one 
whe  was  most  lax  in  discipline,  and  allowed  his  hireling  troops  the 
greatest  license  and  emoluments  from  the  plundered  provinces 
became  an  object  of  adoration  :  while  he  who  attempted  to  revive 
the  ancient  system  of  training,  whereby  a  man  became  not  only  a 
soldier,  but  a  useful  citizen,  was  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  teme- 
rity. Thus  wo  find  Alexander  Severus  fell,  in  all  the  energy  and 
bloom  of  youth  :  and  the  matured  powers  of  a  Valerian,  that  were 
most  capable  of  reviving  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire,  were 
allowed  to  languish  in  hopeless  captivity  to  please  the  ambition 
qf  an  unnatural  and  contemptible  son.  Beneath  such  a  rule,  the 
seeds  of  weakness  were  sown  broadcast,  and  needed  but  a  fitting 
time  to  yield  their  fruit.  The  excessive  taxation  of  the  provinces 
to  support  the  numerous  competitors  for  supreme  power,  frequently 
caused  the  agriculturist  to  forsake  his  peaceful  occupation  ;  and 
the  religious  x)ersecutions  deprived  Rome  of  thousands  of  her  best 
citizens.  These  causes  of  depopulation,  together  with  the  almost 
continual  struggles  and  horrors  of  civil  war,  gradually  sapped  the 
last  foundations  upon  which  the  stability  of  the  empire  rested. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rome  itself  had  long  lost  their  military  char- 
acter ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Constantino,  they  re- 
lied almost  exclusively,  for  protection,  upon  armies  of  uncivilized 
barbarians.  So  low  indeed  had  the  proud  Roman  fallen  ;  such  was 
his  love  of  ease,  and  disgust  of  exertion  that,  lost  to  the  voice  of 
patriotism,  and  the  desire  of  honorable  distinction  in  the  field  of 
arms  and  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  the  enervated  youth  of  Italy, 
with  a  dastard  spirit  of  meanness  befitting  only  a  nation  of  slaves, 
effected  a  self-mutilation  on  his  own  body  to  render  himself  unfiit ' 
for  military  service. 

I  shall  not  now  enlarge  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  final  partition  of  the  empire.  I  shall  only  ask, 
whether,  with  suchcausesbefore  us,  we  nesd  be  surprised  at  its  decline? 
Have  we  not  rather  occasion  to  be  astonished,  that  with  such 
rulers,  and  such  subjects,  the  tottering  fabric  withstood  the  adverse 
shocks  of  fortune  for  so  long  a  time  1  It  was  during  the  last 
century  of  its  existence,  that  the  piratical  fleets  of  the  Saxons 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  northern  seas.  It  was  during 
the  last  century  of  its  existence,  that  the  plains  of  Mursa  saw 
Romans  slaughtering  Romans,  with  an  animosity  unknown  b«fore 
— and  the  remaining  strength  of  their  legions  engaged  in  an  act  of 
self-destruction.  This  was  a  fatal  blow ;  and  Rome  fruitlessly 
bewailed  their  loss,  when  she  most  needed  the  aid  of  their  sinewy 
arms  It  was  at  this  period  of  utter  prostration,  that  the  lowering 
cloud,  which  had  gathered  unseen  and  silently  over  tiie  tabLiand 
of  Asia,  (that  mysterious  centre  of  human  life)  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  horizon  of  Europe  ; — and  the  tempest  letting  loose 
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its  fury  on  the  fated  empire,  drove  on  before  it,  wave  after  wave, 
a  vast  human  tide — Goth,  Him  and  Vandal ! 

Ou  it  swept, 
^        5i;    :i<    "  amid  the  wreck," 
Of  falling  empires    >:<    ^f^    *  * 
with  a  force  so  irresistible,  that  if  for  a  moment  it  was  checked,  it 
was  but  for  a  moment ;  and  swept  onward  again,  with  fresh  im- 
petuosity.   Bursting  at  length,  over  the  Alpine  barrier  of  Italy, 
"  the  eternal  city," — the  once  proud  mistress  of  the  world,  was 
laid  prostrate,  helpless,  and  naked,  at  the  mercy  of  a  savage  ;  and 
the  civilization  of  ages,  was  overwhelmed  in  a  night  of  darkness. 

Having  thus  come  to  the  close  of  the  glory  of  Rome,  I  must 
revert  again,  before  proceeding  further,  to  the  fall  of  those 
that  I  have  mentioned  before ;  namely, — of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian   monarchies ;    and  call  your    attention,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  the  form  of  government  they  adopted,  and  the 
character  of  the  people  who  composed  them.    Both  sovereigns  and 
subjects  were  Asiatic  in  their  customs  and  ideas.    Despotism  in 
its  severest  form,  was  established  under  the  Assyrian.    The  king's 
will  was  the  law  ;  which  the  caprice  of  the  moment  might  alter  at 
any  time.    Unrestrained  by  any  code,  he  would  set  aside  the 
most  ancient  customs  to  suit  his  pleasure.    In  contemplating  their 
known  history,  we  are  dazzled  by  the  victorious  caieer  of  mighty 
conquerors — with  the  splendor  of  their  temples,  and  the  enormous 
proportions  of  their  fortification ;  but  we  forget,  amid  all  this 
tinsel  show  of  greatness .  the  grinding  tyranny  by  which  those 
edifices  were  reared  ; — the  thousands  that  must  have  been  toiling, 
in  abject  slavery,  amongst  the  mountains,  to  hew  and  prepare  the 
material, — and  the  subdued  and  toiling  nations,  who  raised  those 
gigantic  structures.    The  Babylonians,  amid  debauchery,  gross 
sensuality,  and  habitual  intoxication,  were  as  superstitious  as  they 
were  depraved.    This  dissolute  people  were  the  slaves  of  the 
Chaldeans,  who  were  the  ruling  caste ;  and  enervated  by  continual 
excesses,  their  nobles — the  creation  of  the  breath  of  the  magnate 
who  ruled  them,  devoid  of  every  impulse  that  would  ennoble 
them,  were  only  filled  with  the  desire  of  self-gratification  and 
luxurious  sloth ;  and  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  and  to 
show  the  most  abject  adulation,  to  the  haughty  despot  who  reigned 
over  them,  rather  than  abandon    their  ease,  in  a  struggle  for 
freedom.    The  empires  themselves,  composed  of  different  petty 
races  and  tribes,  were  held  together,  by  no  common   tie, — no 
mutual  or  patriotic  feeling.    Ground  to  the  dust  by  the  arbitary 
taxations  and  exactions  of  avaricious  satraps  ;  a  change  of  dynasty, 
or  a  total  overthrow  of  an  empire  was  merely  a  change  of  masters — 
they  had  little  to  hope,  or  fear  fom  such  an  alteration;  and 
generations  of  servile  existence,  made  them  bend  readily  to  any 
new  yoke,  that  the  dominant  or  conquei'ing  race  placed  upon  them. 
Thus  the  rapid  changes,  that  took  place  in  those  days, — with  a 
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facility  that  would,  without  studying  the  character  of  the  people, 

and  the  existing  modes  of  government,  excite  our  astonishment, — 
do  so  no  longer  ;  when  we  examine  the  debased,  and  heterogeneous 
materials  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Thus  having  traced,  however  imperfectly,  the  reasons  that  led 
to  the  extinction  of  the  mighty  empires  of  antiquity  ;  we  will  now 
pass  on,  in  an  equally  hurried  manner  to  enquire  whether  the 
same  causes,  that  effected  their  aim,  are  now  in  operation  with  re- 
gard to  the  one  under  which  we  live.  It  has  been  said,  I  believe,  by 
one  of  our  most  popular  historians,  that,  in  a  distant  age,  voyagers 
from  a  far  off  country,  when  discovering  the  ruins  of  the  once 
mighty  London,  will  wonder  at  the  energies  of  an  unknown  race  ; 
that  could  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world,  rise  to  such  a  height 
of  civilization.  The  same  sentiments  have  been  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, by  the  the  poet  Kirke  White, — in  his  fragment  of  "  Time." 
Where  now  is  Britain?  Where  her  laurelled  names ? 

Her  palaces  and  halls?    Dashed  in  the  dust. 
Some  second  Vandal  hath  reduced  her  pride. 

And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  her  back  to  primitive 
barbarity ! 

O'er  all  her  marts. 
Her  nrowded  ports,  broods  silence.    And  thb  cry  of  the  lone  curlew. 
And  the  pensive  dash  of  distant  billows,  break  alone  the  void." 

This  then  is  the  question.  Are  the  causes  that  could  bring 
about  such  an  entire  revolution  at  present  in  existence  ? 

All  we  know  of  created  things  is  "  changed  The  face  of  the 
earth  itself,  is  not  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday  ; — and  everything 
upon  its  surface,  is  either  progressing,  or  retrograding  ;  advancing 
towards  perfection,  or  relapsing  into  decay.  There  is  no  middle 
path.  There  is  no  stationary  position,  to  which  sublunary  things 
can  arrive  ;  and  then  remain  for  ever  the  same.  Years,  ages  may 
elapse  before  the  change  is  visible, — but  still  always  in  action  ; 
the  law  is  inexorable — onward  or  backward  :  whether  it  is  the 
land  gaining  or  the  ocean, — or  the  ocean  upon  the  land ; — the 
rising  of  an  empire,  or  the  fading  of  its  glories ; — the  prosperity 
or  extinction  of  a  familv  ; — or  the  increasing  strength,  or  diminish- 
ing vigour  of  a  man  ;  we  are  all  subject  to  its  influence,  and  none 
can  evade  its  operation.  Such  then  being  the  case,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  short  enquiry  concerning  the  sources  of  dura- 
bility. What  are  those  sources?  And  what  will  insure  the 
longest  term  of  prosperity  to  a  nation  ?  We  have  seen  how  the 
sword  of  depotism  can  hew  its  way  to  power ;  and  so  long  as  it 
was  grasped  by  a  vigorous  hand,  or  so  long  as  that  hand  was  the 
strongest ;  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was  preserved  ;  and  again, 
we  have  seen  how  swiftly  a  system  of  this  kind  can  be  annihila- 
ted. Under  wise  and  moderate  princes  this  mode  of  government 
can  be  submitted  to,  for  a  time,  by  an  intelligent  people;  but 
under  tyrannical  rulers,  it  is  only  endured,  where  the  masses  are  in 
a  degraded,  servile,  or  semibarbarious  state — or  a  conquered  people 
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are  too  weak  io  asert  their  indepeiidaiice.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  in  a  countrj^  where  there  is  a  large  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  and  expansion  of  thought, — and  just  and  rational  ideas 
of  freedom,  not  fuunded  on  visionary  theories,  but  on  the  calm 
experience  of  the  past ;  where  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  the 
claims  of  the  poor,  are  equally  respected  ;  where  society  is  so 
nicely  balanced, — that  the  power  of  one  rank  of  the  community, 
cannot  oppress,  or  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other; — and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  is  infused  in  the  breasts  of  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  ;  there,  in  that  country,  are  laid  the  foundations,  not 
only  of  true  national  liberty, — but  of  national  greatness  and 
stability.  It  is  such  a  point  of  excellence,  that  we  trust,  that  our 
country  is  ambitious  to  attain ;  and  that  animates  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  every  true  son  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

In  the  decay  of  the  Roman  power,  we  find  that  the  empire 
declined,  in  pr-  portion,  as  its  citizens  became  wanting  in  energy, 
patriotism,  and  military  character ;  until  trusting  at  last,  to  hired 
barbarians  for  protection  ;  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
Their  weakness  was  made  visible  ;  age  after  age  it  increased,  until 
at  length,  they  became  too  degenerate,   to  make  the  struggle 
themselves,  that  was  necessary  for  their  own  salvation.    Is  such 
the  case  at  present,  with  men  of  British  blood  1    There  are  many 
still  alive,  who  can  remember  that  time,  when  the  world  beheld  a 
million  volunteers,  not  the  forced  conscripts  of  a  tyrant  power, — 
but  a  million  freemen,  start  forward  to  repel  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  their  country.    From  the  humble  ploughman  to  the  learned 
counsellor ;  men  of  every  grade  and  profession, — not  looking  on  in 
Asiatic  supineness ;  but  knowing  they  had  rights  and  liberties 
worth  defending  ; — each  man  felt  the  cause  his  own.    It  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  since  the  streets  of  London  witnessed  a  grand  de- 
monstration of  patriotism,  of  a  more  domestic  character.    It  was 
then,  that  we  saw  gentlemen  of  every  rank ;  the  princely  mer- 
chant ;  the  noble  ;  the  minister   of  the  queen ; — and   also  the 
mechanic  ,  the  artisan  ;  the  bargeman  of  the  river ;  men  who 
,  earned  their  daily  bread,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, — come  for- 
ward to  aid  the  civil  power,  and  the  existing  order  of  things.  Are 
we  behindhand  in  such  feelings  and  desires?    Have  we  degenera- 
ted from  our  fathers  ?    It  has  been  stated  that  a  peace  of  forty 
years  has  damped  our  martial  energy  ;  and  that  we  are  no  longer 
equal  to  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  but  half  a 
century  back.    Can  this  be  true  ?    In  how  many  ways  does  not 
tMb  same  indomitable, — restless,  onward  spirit  develope  itself  in 
peaceful  times?      Are  not  the    industrious  agriculturist,  the 
the   energetic  merchant,  the    enterprising    traveller,  beneath 
a  torrid    sun, — the  hardy  navigator  of  the    polar   seas, — the 
enduring    and   suffering   missionary, — the  cnthusiatic  geologist, 
and  man  of  science, — all  urged  onward  by  the  same  energy,  that 
onublcs  the  sons  of  Britain,  when  called  upon  in  the  cause  of  their 
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country  and  humanity, — in  the  cause  of  weak  against  the  strong, 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  an  Inkermann,  or  the  horrors  of  a 
Redan  ?  Is  was  the  same  spirit  that  has,  during  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  the  Indian  revolt,  inspired  her  daughters, — ladies'  reared  in  the 
lap  of  delicacy,  to  assume  at  once  the  courageous  determination 
of  the  hardier  sex, — braving  death  in  resistance,  rather  than  fUl 
tamely  victims,  to  those  infernal  hands,  that  reeking  with  blood, 
were  stretched  out  to  sieze  them.  The  fallen  Roman,  rather  than 
obey  the  call  of  his  country,  mutilated  his  right  hand,  to  prevent 
him  from  entering  its  service  ;  but  have  the  defenders  of  our 
country,  become  so  stript  of  their  ancient  valour  ?  Ask  the  Rus- 
sian, the  effect  of  that  moral  demonstration  of  self-devotion  ;  when 
a  few  hundreds  of  light  cavalry,  charged  an  army  in  position  ;  be- 
cause they  thought  that  Britain  expected  them  to  do  their  duty  ? 
And  if  your  defenders  are  still  the  same,  have  we  Britons,  become 
less  warm  in  our  affection  towards  the  land  of  our  birth  1  Gen- 
tlemen !  I  appeal  to  yourselves  !  Did  not  a  cry  of  indignation 
burst  from  every  lip,  when  the  atrocities  of  India  were  made 
known  to  you?  But  did  you  feel  alone?  Was  it  here  alone 
that  sympathy  was  expressed  ?  No  !  To  the  remotest  limits  of 
the  British  realm ;  in  the  far  off,  and  lonely  backwoods  of  the 
Canadian  forests ;  in  the  dreary  Falkland,  upon  the  solitary  rock, 
amid  the  Atlantic  waves, — in  the  Australian  mines, — and  in  the 
distant  Pacific  isles,  the  same  vibration  ran  through  every  heart  ! 
In  what  then  lies  Briton's  weakness  1  What  signs  does  she  show 
that  her  progress  is  not  onward  1  Surely,  as  long  as  her  enterpris- 
ing sons,  are  found  on  every  sea  and  in  every  clime  ;  as  long, as 
her  iron  mines  do  not  fail,  and  her  coal  is  not  exhausted  ;  the 
sinews  of  her  strength  will  remain  unimpaired.  Science  has 
unfolded  her  resources  ; — but  has  science  yet  attained  her  utmost 
bounds  1  This  might  have  been  the  notion  of  an  age,  when  laws 
were  made  to  restrict  the  growth  of  London ;  lest  the  head 
should  get  to  big  for  the  body  !  But  I  doubt  whether  a  man  of 
the  present  generation  will  give  such  an  opinion.  Some  politi- 
cians now,  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  tell  us  the  body  is 
becoming  too  large  for  the  head  ;  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
wonderful  advances  that  science  is  making, — and  that  by  its  aid. 
the  resources  of  Britain  will  still  become,  daily,  more  and  more 
developed.  Her  steam  fleets  shorten  the  distance  of  her  once 
remote  colonies ;  drawing,  comparatively  speaking,  the  Cape  to 
Maderia,  and  Australia  to  the  Cape, — and  reducing  the  tedious 
voyage  to  India,  to  a  trip  of  forty  days.  Are  not  her  telegraphs 
being  submerged  in  every  ocean,  whereby  she  can,  in  a  moment, 
send  her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  and  her  impulses,  over  the  earth, 
and  thus  consolidate  and  strengthen  her  social  power?  Who 
will  now  assert  that  science  has  exhausted  all  her  .hidden  stores  ? 
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A  time  may  come,  when  she,  (like  an  aged  oak,  that  has 
scattered  round  both  far  and  wide, — germs  that  will  become  the 
future  monarcjis  of  the  forest),  will  still  remain  a  glorious  represen- 
tative of  the  mighty  past ;  but  that  she  will  ever  fall  head  long 
into  ruin,  unpitied  and  unaided  and  sink  into  a  night  of  oblivion, 
Never  !  Let  another  deluge  of  barbarians  burst  from  the  East : 
Let  fanatic  ignoT-ance  hurl  to  destruction,  in  one  common  confla- 
gration, the  imited  libraries  of  Europe  ; — would  that  annihilate 
her,  and  blot  her  out  from  memory  ?  Would  not  America  start 
forward  to  save  the  spot  of  her  parentage ;  and  Australia  point 
with  affection,  to  the  printed  records  of  her  deeds  !  Generations 
will  yet  arise,  when  prej  udice  and  faction  are  less  rampant  than  in 
our  own,  and  will  acknowledge  the  just  tribute  due  to  her  merit 
for  what  she  has  done  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hnmanity. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE,  Grahams  Town,  Jancjaky,  1858, 
S.  Lat  33°  18'  30'';  E.  Long.  20°  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet,— From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRIMEVAL  EARTH. 


Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  Geology  of  this 
Colony,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
our  scientiffc  fellow  colonists  have  been  published  in  the 
E.  P.  Magazine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  will 
follow,  as  new  investigations  disclose  new  facts  and  give 
birth  to  new  views,  explanatory,  not  only  of  them,  but  of 
those  also  that  have  been  long  known.  B«t  while,  from  the 
nature  of  the  investigations  and  of  the  things  and  phenomena 
described,  the  descriptions  are  couched  in  scieniific  language, 
requiring  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Geology 
in  the  reader,  before  their  full  meaning  can  be  apprehended  ; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  certain  that  such  know  ledge  cannot  be 
possessed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine, 
and  therefore  much  of  the  interest  which  the  scieniific  papers 
alluded  to  would  otherwise  produce,  cannot  be  so  generally 
felt  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  thought  therefore,  that  a  series  of  popular 
papers  on  the  subject  would  not  be  altogether  an  inappio- 
priate  contribution  to  the  Magazine.    To  many,  doubtless, 
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the  information  Intended  to  be  given  will  be  but  a  mere  re- 
petition of  whsLt  they  have  long  known  ;  their  kind  indulgence 
is  requested  for  this  humble  attempt  to  open  up  a  view  of 
the  realities  and  mysteries  of  their  science  to  a  more  extended 
circle  of  spectators.  In  order  that  this  intention  may  be 
more  fully  carried  out,  scientific  terms,  &c.,  will  be  explained 
in  foot  notes,  so  that  the  narrative  may  not  be  too  much  en- 
cumbered with  explanations. 

.It  has  become  at  last  a  very  common  belief 
o/lfe  suS!^  ^^^^  ^^^^  earlier  conditions  of  the  earth  belong 
to  a  period  innneasurably  antecedant  to  the 
appearance  of  man  upon  its  surface.  We  stop  not  here  to 
enquire  on  what  found.ition  this  belief  rests,  because  it  will 
be  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  if  we  succeed  in  giving 
anything  like  a  clear  account  of  the  great  discoveries  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  made.  This  vast  antiquity  of 
the  subject  of  onr  consideration  must  then  at  the  outset  be 
taken  for  granted.  In  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  tolerably 
general  view  of  that  which  is  known  concerning  phenomena 
which  from  that  distant  epoch  to  the  present  have  been  con- 
secutively presenting  themselves,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we 
should  travel  back  to  what  is  furthermost  from  the 
present,  and  then  leisurely  return,  noting  the  changes  and 
remarkable  characteristics  that  present  themselves  from  period 
to  period ;  or  else,  beginning  at  the  present,  proceed 
in  like  manner  backward  into  the  unmeasured  depths  of  time. 
For  our  purpose  the  former  method  is  by  far  the  easier  one, 
as  it  is  the  more  natural.  We  u)iist  therefore  spread  out  the 
wings  of  our  imagination,  and  flit  away  through  the  silent 
centuries,  so  far  as  a  pathway  through  them  has  been  made 
by  the  labors  of  investigators  who,  unlike  ourselves,  went  out 
into  that  silent  darkness  alone,  their  own  intelligence  their 
only  guide,  and  left  open  for  all  who  will  use  it,  the  beaten 
track  which  we  must  follow. 

S>'entifi  nil  '^'^^^  ^on^  and  difficult  journey  before  us,  after 
ancfe^nLossarv  ^"^^gi^^^ion  has  transported  us  to  its  com- 
mt  ncement,  requires  that  we  should  lake  with 
us  experienced  guidt  s,  and  none  but  those  who  have  patiently 
traversed  step  by  steu  the  various  provinces  of  life  and  na- 
ture through  which  we  must  pass  can  lay  any  claim  to  be 
considered  safe  and  trusty  tmes.  By  theii  help,  however, 
we  may  be  led  from  view  to  view  and  be  enabled  to  })icture 
to  ourselves  in  the  aggregate  what  their  labors  have  individ- 
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ually  unfolded.  Thus  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  company 
with  Mineralogists,  Comparative  Anatomists,  Botanists  and 
Geologists,  among  whom  we  recognise  tlie  uames  of  Cuvier 
and  Owen,  Lindley  and  Button,  De  la  Beche,  Murchison, 
Mantell,  Lyell,  Miller  and  many  others  from  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  not  forgetting  our  own  little  band  of 
explorers,  Bain,  Atherstone  and  Rubidge.  Provided  with 
this  goodly  company  of  guides,  each  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  districts  over  which  we  must  travel,  away  we  spring, 
and  in  the  passing  of  a  tliought  have  winged  our  way  back 
through  the  silent  ages  that  once  had  their  light  and  life  as 
the  present  has,  but  over  which  to  us,  as  we  are  bound  for  a 
commencement  as  near  the  beginning  as  we  can  get,  there  is 
a  dense  veil  drawn,  beneath  which  we  are  only  to  enter  at 
its  furthest  point. 

.        That  point  at  last  is  reached,  and  the  veil  rolls 
oAhefprimeval  ^"^^       proiound  we  gaze,  and  see 

EartD.         nothing  but  what  appears  the  strife  of  elements. 

No  type  of  discord,  warfcire  or  confusion  that 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  strongest,  comes  any 
way  near  the  terrible  reality  of  the  scene  before  us.  The 
earth  rolls  on  with  its  accustomed  velocity  through  the  empy- 
rean ;  the  sun  shines  out  as  he  is  wont  to  do  upon  the  land 
and  time  we  have  left  in  our  imaginative  flight,  and  the  planets 
and  stars  are  there  just  as  we  have  learnt  familiarly  to  recog- 
nize them  :  but  with  this  stops  nearly  all  the  analogy  between 
the  things  and  doings  we  have  left  and  those  which  now  are 
.  spread  out  before  us.  The  earth  is  nothing 
amoUeneoiT-  ^  semi-molten  mass  of  matter.    How  it 

dition.  became  so  we  have  no  evidence  to* show,  beyond 
this  the  veil  gets  so  dark  and  thick  that  no 
penetration  by  conjecture  has  found  a  single  fact  that 
would  act  as  a  stepping  stone  to  reason,  in  its  heavier  passage. 
All  we  see  is  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  fiery  sea, 
on  which  none  of  the  more  volatile  bodies  belong- 
ing to  the  earth  can  rest.  All  these  rise  up 
ture  of  the  first  ^^^^  heated  surface,  and  form  an  atmos- 

atmosphere.     phere  more  complt^x   than  it  will  ever  after 
be.     In  addition   to  those  gases   which  per- 
manently constitute  it,  and  which  will  by  and  bye  form  a  med- 
ium of  life  to  worlds  of  animals  and  plants,  we  find  in  it  niuner- 

^  ,         ousirrespirable  elements  that  will  become  imited 

Contained  more      -.r.    •        i  •     i       t  i      .1  ji 

gases   than  at  ^^^^-h  nnneral  matters  m  the  solid  earth,  and  hence 

present.       removed  ^rom  the  atmosphere,  but  which  it  will 

only  require  the  operation  of  roafifing  to  restore 
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to  the  vaporous  state  either  pure  or  in  combination  with  some 
other  volatile  bod  v.  (1)  Tn  it  too,  instead  of  the  very  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  that  a  respirable  atmosphere  should 
contain,  the  quantities  we  now  liudare  most  er>ormous,  since 

(1)  The  roasting  of  metallic  ores  is  an  operxtioa  conducted  in  order 
to  get  rid,  by  the  agency  of  air  and  heat,  of  some  of  the  substances  that 
render  the  respective  ores  impure.  For  this  jnirpose  they  are  made  red 
hot  while  a  current  oi'  air  i)lays  upon  them.  The  result  of  this  process 
is  that  some  of  their  conslituents  are  removed  as  vapor,  while  others 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  iti  that  compound  form  are  also 
removed  as  vapor.  Tlie  temperature  at  which  these  vapors  are  formed 
from  tlie  roasting  furnaces  is  not  usually  sufficiently  high  to  carry  some 
of  the  less  volatile  of  the  vapors  very  far  from  the  tiirnace,  while  others 
pass  through  all  the  flues  out  into  the  atmosphere.  This  preliminary 
operation  is  followed  in  the  process  of  smelting  by  others  in  which  the 
heat  employed  is  far  moie  intense;  the  resulting  vapors  are  hence  of  a 
different  nature  to  the  former,  and  both  are  mixed  with  the  results  of  the 
combustion  of  the  coal  that  feeds  the  furnace. 

We  may  therefore  find  in  some  metallurgic  processes  that  are  now 
carried  on,  a  very  faint  e.vample,  perhaps,  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
when  the  whole  earth  was  in  a  condition  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  ores 
in  smelling  furnaces.  An  extract  from  a  report  on  the  Copper 
Smoke  of  Swansea,  by  Thomas  Williams,  M.D.,  will  give  a  lively 
idea  of  the  kind  of  vapor  so  produced,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  at 
present  on  the  surrounding  district.  In  applying  the  description  to  the 
illustration  of  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  » igh  tetnperature  of  the  furnace  was  the  general  and  continual 
condition  of  the  earth  :  and  that  instead  of  the  few  substances  which 
are  operated  on  in  the  smelting  furnace,  the  primitive  earth-furnace  was 
the  scene  vvhere  the  whole  mineral  riches  of  nature  were  acted  on  together, 
producing  a  complexity  of  action  that  will,  for  ever  perhaps,  defy  the 
utmost  ettbrts  that  can  be  made  to  unravel. 

We  are  thus  intioduced  to  the  valley  in  which  the  Copper  smelting  is 
carried  on. 

"  A  valley  once  beautiful  by  nature,  embosoming  a  silver  stream,  now 
robbed  of  its  ornamonts,  and  darkened  by  the  lurid  obscurity  of  poison- 
ous vapours,  saddens,  indeed,  the  susceptible  soul  of  the  unirnn-ed 
spectator.  He  pharisaically  pities  the  indefatigable  bees  of  tliis  insalub- 
rious hive.  The  traveller  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  as  it  strides 
across  tlie  Landore  valley,  bursts  into  extravagant  expressions  of  wonder 
that  human  beings  can  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  which 
enmantles  the  dark  sulphurous  depths  beneath  his  view.  A  small  dirty 
muddy  river  capriciously  a})pearing  and  disappearing,  as  it  may  plunge 
into  or  emerge  from  the  rolling  uuisses  of  smoke  creeping  along  its  "  slag  " 
embanked  channer;  sooty  chimneys  painted  with  sublimated"  sulphur 
of  wondrously  pure  yellow  ;  half-black  and  half-white  angry  mountains 
of  smoko,  tumbiirjg  with  frightful  ra|)iaity  one  over  the  other,  now  ex- 
ploding into  a  dazzling  scene  of  unearthly  luminosity,  and  now  extin- 
guishing into  darkness  more  dark  than  riictoric  can  depict,  form  a  satanic 
ensenthle,  from  which  he  e.scapes  with  as  much  ihapsoay  as  c'^eered  the 
heart  of  Horace  in  taking  flight  from  the  pestilence  of  Terracina. 
This  is  no  florid  portraiture  of  the  feelings  of  those  upon  whose  view  is 
opened,  for  the  first  time  in  life,  the  smelting  region  of  Landore. 
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all  the  acid  that  will  unite  in  ages  to  come  with  vast  accumu- 
lations of  Lime  Magnesia  &c.,  now  k(^pt  in  a  pare  state  by 
the  heat  below,  is  all  in  the  enoimously  extended  atmosphere 
above,  so  also  is  all  that  which  by  and  bye  will  be  dsposited 

But  is  not  this  a  self  wrought  spectacle,  woven  of  delusion  ?  No! 
The  scene  which  fills  the  eye  of  the  spectator  standing  on  the  Landore 
viaduct,  on  a  tranquil  summer's  night  fall,  when  the  beams  of  the  down 
going  sun  are  fringing  with  fire  and  gold  the  revolving  clouds  which 
veil  the  blackness  of  the  shtg  mountains,  and  multiply  by  shadowing  the 
forests  of  chimneys  peering  above  the  shattered  roofs  of  the  vast 
"  sheds "  dubiously  looming  in  the  darkness  of  the  valley,  is  really 
grand,  if  not  awe  striking  ;  sublime,  if  not  terrific.  " 

And  then  the  contents  of  the  copper  smoke  are  thus  indicated 

"  The  compound  smokes  which  arise  from  tlie  works  escape  from  the 
fii-es  and  smelting  furnaces  at  an  intensely  high  temperatin-e.  In  chemi- 
cal composition,  the  gases  emitted  vary  in  some  degree  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  submitted.  During  the  first  stage  of  the 
calcining  process  the  sulphur  is  simply  sublimed  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  i,%  converted  into  sulplunouii  acid.  The  ammonia,  nitric  acid  from  the 
nitrates,  nitrous  acid  from  the  resolution  of  the  nitric,  carbonic  oxide, 
caroonic  a^id,  and  the  vppor  of  water  are  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  coal.  The  fires  under  each  furnace  are  probably  much  more  intense 
than  the  degree  which  denotes  the  incandescence  of  coal  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  draught  is  regulated  so  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
admitted  suffices  only  to  oxidise  the  oxidisable  constituents  of  the  coal 
and  ore.  The  high  temperature  under  which  the  ingredients  are 
volatilised  render  probable  a  reciprocal  reaction  among  themselves. 
The  ammonia  arising  from  the  coal  enters  into  union  with  the  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid  coming  from  the  ore.  Th«  hot  steam  escaping  from 
the  coal  offers  a  condition  favorable  to  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  one  of 
the  manifold  substances  with  which  it  mingles  under  intense  heat." 

The  products  of  the  smelting  operation  are  divisible  into  two  parts. — 
1.  The  gaseous  and  not  condensible. — 2.  The  solid  and  condensiblo. 

"  Let  the  composition  of  the  latter  be  determined  first.  Specimens  for 
this  purpose  should  be  taken  from  the  flues  and  culverts  loading  from 
the  furnaces.  The  results  of  such  analyses  will  differ  according  to  the 
process  conducted  in  the  furnace  from  whose  flue  the  specimen  for 
examination  is  obtained.  The  soot  and  deposit  encrusting  the  chimney 
of  the  first  furnace  in  wliich  the  mixed  ore  is  only  calcined,  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  arsenious  acid.  The  heat  of  this  calcining  furnace 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  employed  in  the  works.  In  this  oven 
the  ore  is  not  fused,  but  only  roasted.  A  considerable  amount  of  the 
vaporisable  constituents  among  the  earthy  matrix  of  the  ore  is  driven  off 
at  this  stage.  In  the  deposit  obtained  from  the  refining  furnace,  in 
which  a  large  mass  of  molten  metal  is  heated  to  an  intense  heat,  copper 
in  the  state  of  oxide  and  metallic  dust,  mixed  with  carbonic  matter,  is 
found.  The  proportion,  of  course,  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  involve  a 
sacrifice  on  tlie  part  of  tho  smelter.  Such  circumstance  would  imply 
a  great  imperfection  in  the  process  by  which  copper  is  extracted  from  its 
ore." 

"  Various  analyses  of  specimens  of  deposits  from  different  flues  have 
aff'orded  the  following  main  results  : — Oxide  of  iron ;  oxide  of  lime ; 
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as  coal,  abs'racted  by  that  time  from  the  air  by  the  organs 
of  plants  that  are  yet  to  live  on  this  now  glowing  planet. 
^  .  ,  Then  mark  that  this  atmosphere  contains,  not 
metallic  vano.s.  ^^"b'    gases    that    are    to  be  consolidated 

in  minerals,  and  so  removed  entirely 
from  the  gaseous  envelope  of  the  planet,  but  there  are  also 
notable  quantities  of  arsenic,  mercury,  and  other  vaporizable 
metals  and  metallic  compounds  entering  into  its  composition. 
The  reat  Then,  lastly,  we  find  this  atmosphere  loaded 
EDiounT  of  its    ^^^^^^  water  that  will  in  future  lime  fill 

watery  vapor.  hollows  of  the  cooling  earth,  flow  over  it 

as  rivers  or  descend  on  it  as  rain.  Nay,  much 
of  that  enormous  quantity  that  will  enter  into  the  composition 
of  rocks,  is  now  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  (2) 

traces  of  antimony,  and  other  metals,  of  no  value,  from  40  to  44  per 
cent;  pure  copper,  «bout  5  per  cent;  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic,) 
varying  from  16  to  15  per  cent;  sulphur;  sulphuric  and  sulphurous 
acids,  in  combination, from  15  to  20  per  cent;  water,  partly  of  crystal- 
lization, from  14  to  19  per  cent." 

"  The  metallic  constituents  in  these  deposits  exist  partly  as  oxides  and 
partly  as  arsenites  and  sulphates ;  and  probably,  also,  as  sundiy  triple 
compounds.  Carbonaceous  matter,  in  the  unburnt  condition,  form  a 
considerable  part  of  their  bulk.  Many  samples  of  these  chimney  flue 
and  culvert  incrustations,  brought  to  me  by  the  workmen  for  analysis, 
liave  been  variegated  by  large  obvious  lumps  of  white  arsenic.  So  con- 
siderable in  some  ores  is  the  proportion  of  arsenic,  as  actually  to  have 
led  the  scientific  smelter  in  many  instances  to  speculate  upon  the  prac 
ticableness  of  collecting  this  substance  for  marketable  purposes  " 

"The  following  statement  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
ores  of  copper,  dissolved  by  water  tlirough  which  the  smoke  was  made 
to  pass,  will  show  more  particularly  the  kind  of  substances  raised  into 
vapor  by  the  process." 

Auahjsis  q)  the  Water  from  the  Water  chambers  attached  to  the 
Calciners  at  the  Llanelly  Cojtper  Worhs. 

lleagency  Very  acid. 

Sulphuro?<6'  Acid  In  smaller  amount. 

Sul])h  urn*  Acid  Considerable. 

Arsenious  Acid   Considerable. 

(Jopper   Evident. 

Iron   Evident. 

Lime  Evident. 

Dr.  Williams  Report  on  Cojiper  Smoke. 

(2)  Most  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  contain  more  or  less 
water,  and  the  "  quarry  water"  that  renders  whole  masses  of  rock  reser. 
voirs  of  that  fluid,  is  a  well  known  phenomena.  It  is  in  some  cases 
turned  to  account  in  an  economical  ])oint  of  view  ;  by  exposing  newiy 
quarried  slates  to  the  iree/ing  tomjteraturc,  the  congelation  of  their  con- 
tained water  splits  them  into  laurna)  :  and  almost  any  i>iece  of  rock  ob- 
tained from  some  depth  below  the  surface,  weighed  and  immediately 
dried,  will  become  very  much  lighter  by  the  operation.    The  water  to 


Near  the  lieated  surface  of  the  earth  floats  the 

i^^i^'lV^^i^Zprn  vapor  of  bodies  that  are  just  siiblimable  (3)  at 
tion  01  dinerent   ,  '      .    .      ,  ,  '^     r  • 

kinds  of  cloud,  the  existing  heat ;  while  from  this  point  up- 
wards, various  clouds  of  bodies  whose  degrees 
of  condensation-  differ  in  amount,  are  produced  ;  above  these 
the  heavy  masses  of  watery  cloud,  dread  out, 
and  the  clear,  uncondensing  gases  go  out  beyond  all.  What 
lightnings  flash  through  this  heterogenou*  mass  of  disturbed 
and  disturbing  vapor  !  We  have  seen  the  forked  flashes 
come  from  the  overhanging  cloud  of  the  erupting  volcanoes, 
and  heard  the  roar  of  its  resounding  thunders,  but  who  shall 

which  these  effects  are  due,  is  contained  in  the  pores  and  fissures  of  the 
rock,  and  its  quantity  appears  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  porosity  of  the 
rock.  There  are,  however  other  ways  in  which  water  contributes  to  the 
weight  and  hulk  of  rocks.  It  is  in  most  instances  chemically  united 
with  its  other  ingredients,  and  in  a  large  number  of  crystal- 
lized minerals  a  certain  proportion  of  contained  water  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  crystah  Thus,  then,  there  are  three  ways  in  which 
water  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  solid  crusf  of  earth  now,  and  of 
these  three  a  moderate  heat  is  sufficient  to  expel  all  that  is  held  in  two 
forms  that,  physically  included  in  pores  and  fissures  and  the  water  of 
crystallizat;on,  are  both  easily  evaporated;  while  that  which  is  in  chemi- 
cal combination  with  solid  substances  is  also  removed  at  a  yet  highei 
temperature.  As  a  familiar  example  we  may  take  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  a  form 
that  retains  much  water.  To  every  50  parts  by  weight  of  the  carbonate 
there  are  45  parts  of  water  in  these  crystals,  which,  however,  can  only 
retain  this  water  of  crystallization  when  in  cold  water.  If  the  temperature 
he  raised  to  86  degrees,  or  the  crystals  be  exposed  to  the  air  the  water 
of  crystallization  is  lost,  and  carbonate  of  hme  alone  remains.  Pursue 
our  enquiries  a  little  further  and  lime  itself  is  known  popularly  in  two 
conditions  ;  as  "  quick  lime "  and  as  slaked  lime,"  To  obtain  the 
former  it  is  necessary  to  expose  lime  stone,  i.e.,  carbonate  of  lime  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  when  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  both  expelled  ;  but 
the  quick  lime  so  produced  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  unite  again  with 
water,  that  it  cannot  be  preserved  except  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  'i'he 
slaking  of  lime  is  thus  an  illustration  of  the  chemical  union  of  water 
with  other  substances  in  the  earth's  crust,  by  which  it  becomes  solidified 
and  in  some  cases  is  not  to  be  moved  irom  its  combination  even  by  a 
strong  red  heat. 

Of  course  no  reliable  calculations  can  be  made  of  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  in  these  three  ways  contained  in  the  soHd  earth,  but  the 
total  quantity  must  be  prodigious,  and  none  of  it  could  have  existed  in 
contact  with  our  planet  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  at  least  semifluidity 
from  the  action  of  heat. 

(3)  When  a  solid  body  is  converi'^d  by  heat  directly  into  vapor,  it  is 
said  to  be  sublimed,  which  is  a  term  equivalent  to  distilled  as  applied  to 
liquids.  Thus  Arsenic,  when  heated  to  356  degrees,  becomes  a  vapor, 
^ind  is  then  said  to  be  sublimed. 
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paint  the  incessant,  apparently  omnipresent  discharge  of 
electrical  force  that  goes  on  year  after  year  in  this  most 
terrible  of  all  possible  volcanic  exhibitions ;  who  can  give 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  mingled  sounds  that  come  alike  from 
the  glowing  earth  and  fearfully  troubled  sky.  (4) 

.  That  glowing  earth  is  so  covered  up  by  its 
on  ^the  ^siirface  ^^^^^}'  atmosf)here  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
of  the  molten  with  all  the  aid  our  guides  can  give  us,  to  see 
earth  hidden  all  that  is  taking  place  upon  its  surface.  The 
by  the  dense  occasional  corruscalion  that  a  more  than  usual 
atmosphere.  development  of  gas  produces  is  the  chief  ap- 
pearance that  strikes  our  attention;  the  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal forces  whose  operations  are  of  the  most  violent  character 
are  veiled  from  observation. 

^  With  but  little  alteration  in  the  main  events 
dispersiorf  "of       ^^^^  ^^^^  tumultuous  existence  of  the  earth, 
the  heat.  after  age  slips  away  ;  and  after  an  untold 

number  has  passed,  we  find  that  the  high  tem- 
perature has  become  in  but  a  small  degree  reduced.  The 
radiation  of  the  great  heat  is  checked  by  the  thick  and  cloudy 
atmosphere  :  much  of  that  heat  which  would  under  a  clear 
sky  be  lost  in  space,  is  returned  back  again  to  the  heated 
earth  by  the  clouds  that  will  not  let  it  pass.  (5) 

(4)  Volcanic  Cloud. — The  hot  steam  which  rises  from  the  crater 
during  the  eruption,  and  spreads  itself  in  the  atmosphere  condenses  into 
a  cloud,  and  surrounds  the  column  of  fire  and  cinders  which  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  many  thousand  feet.  The  sudden  condensation  of  the  vapors, 
and,  as  Gay  Lussac  has  shown,  the  formation  of  a  cloud  of  enormous 
extent,  increase  the  electric  tension.  Forked  lightning  flashes  from  the 
column  of  cinders,  and  it  is  then  easy  to  distinguish  (as  at  the  close  of 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  the  latter  end  of  October  1822,)  the 
rolling  thunder  of  the  volcanic  storm,  from  the  detonations  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountain.  Tl  e  flashes  of  lightning  that  darted  from  the  volcanic 
cloud  of  steam,  as  we  learo  from  Olafsen's  report,  killed  eleven  horses  and 
two  men  on  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Katlagia  in  Iceland,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1.755.    HmihohUs  Cosmos,  vol  l,2^a(je  231. 

(5)  The  eff'ect  which  a  stratum  oi  cloud  has  in  preventing  the  loss  of 
heat  from  that  portion  of  the  isurface  of  the  earth  over  which  it  may  lie, 
na^s  been  no  longer  a  subject  of  doabt  since  Dr.  VVells,  in  the  year  1814, 
80  satisfactorily  explained  tho  causes  of  tlie  deposition  of  dew.  Dew  is 
deposited,  it  was  shown,  on  those  surfaces  alone  that  had  become  colder 
than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  When  the  sun  sets,  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  no  longer  receiving  accessions  of  heat  from  his  rays 
continue  to  grow  cooler  as  the  night  advances  by  the  uninterrupted  radia- 
tion of  their  heat  into  space,  and  so  quickly  acquire  a  temperature  lower 
than  the  surrounding  air.  The  watery  viipor,  in  contact  with  the  cooling 
surface  is  then  condensed  U})on  it  as  dow.  But  on  cloudy  nights  little  or 
no  dew  is  deposited  :  it  is  necessary  that  the  sky  should  bo  clear,  or  the 
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Alteration  in  Slowly,  very  slowly  the  earth  continues  to  cool, 
the  atmosphere  There  is  less  matter  maintained  in  a  state  of 
resulting  from  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  Many  substances 
the  cooling  of  that  could  not  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the 
the  ecirth.  globe  in  its  most  heated  state  begin  to  accumu- 
late upon  it,  and  others  that  were  kept  gradually  diffused  as 
vapor  begin  to  take  the  place  of  those  condensing  clouds 
.  .  that  hovered  over  the  immediate  surface  of 

wateron^the  ^8'®  Succeeds  age,  and  in  process 

earth.  of  time  the  earth  is  cool  enough  to  admit  of 
the  lodgment  of  water  upon  its  surface,  and 
the  atmosphere  begins  to  relieve  itself  of  its  enormous 
aqueous  charge.  Immense  masses  continually  fall  over  every 
part  of  the  still  hot  globe, and  are  almost  as  rapidly  converted 
into  steam.  Another  means  cf  cooling  is  thus  supplied,  and 
the  precipitation  from  the  atmosphere  continually  increases. 
New  series  of  ^^^^^  commences,  a  new  series  of  energetic 
changes;  the  aciions,  and  the  convulsions  that  follow  are 
result  of  the  probably  yet  more  stupendous  than  those  that 
actionof  water  went  on  in  the  semi-fluid  planet.  The  hard 
on  the  eartn.  ^^.^^^  ^-^^  esiYth,  that  is,  that  portion  of  the 
heated  mass  that  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  become  solid,  is 
as  yet  very  thin,  and  the  still-melted  matter  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface.  Through  fissures,  occasioned 
often  by  the  upward  passage  of  gases  from  the  interior,  the 

^  water,  soon  finding  its  way  to  the  still  great  in- 

Commenoement  .        i  i,    ^  •  i.  j  -  2.     ^  j 

ternal  heat,  is  there  converted  into  steam  under 

volcanic  action,  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  rock,  and 

then  begin  those  true  volcanic  actions  that  will 

continue  henceforth  to  act  upon  the  solid  crust  of  earth  ; 

lifting  it  now  into  mountain  chains,  and  now  depressing  it 

into  deep  ocean  beds.  A  principle,  as  of  vitality,  thus  comes 

to  the  solidifying  earth,  and  these,  its  first  effects,  are  but  the 

first  rise  and  fall  of  a  pidse  whose  beatings  will  have  to  be 

counted  by  centuries,  and  which  will  continually  alter  the 

aspect  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  As  we  watch  its  fiist  efforts 

loss  of  heat  by  bodies  on  the  surface  does  not  take  place  to  a  sufficient 
extent.  This  is  not,  however,  because  radiation  is  prevented  or  checked, 
but  because  the  radiated  heat  of  the  earth's  surface  is  intercepted  by  the 
cloudy  canopy,  and  is  iu  som.e  measure  returned  from  that  canopy  back 
to  the  earth  again.  In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  density  of  the 
cloudy  e?ive]oj)e,  so  is  the  difficulty  with  which  the  heat  from  the  earth's 
surface  struggles  out  into  free  space.  If  then,  with  our  thin  cloudy  canopy, 
this  is  found  ts  be  the  case,  how  much  more  difficult  must  have  been  the 
passage  of  the  heat  of  the  primeval  earth  through  its  vaporous  mantle 
BO  exceeding  thick  and  so  exceedingly  extended. 
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we  are  struck  by  their  universality  ;  everywhere  they  seem 
to  be  breaking  up  the  thin  earth-crust,  shivering  it  into  frag- 
ments and  exposing  the  hotter  interior  to  the  action  of  the 
continually  descending  deluges  of  water. 

I  he  first  rock  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  crust  is  itself  a  subject  of  great  in- 
e  IS  loci.  ^^pgg|.  -yyg  cannot  examine  it  minutely,  nor 
do  our  guides  profess  to  be  able  to  show  to  us  distinctly,  by 
all  the  means  which  they  possess,  what  its  actual  structure 
is.  No  sooner  does  it  cease  to  be  a  hot,  pasty  mass,  than  it 
is  covered  by  tt^.e  falling  water.  It  is  not  exactly  like  what 
such  a  melted  mass  will  be  bye  and  bye,  when  it  is  projected 
from  the  hot  interior  up  through  the  cold  fissures  of  overly- 
ing rocks,  and  is  cooled  under  their  immense  pressure  :  (6) 
nor  is  it  like  those  rocks  that  will  be  sent  out  in  future  times 
from  open  volcanoes,  suddenly  to  cool  iu  the  cool  atmosphere. 
(7)    Here,  the  cooling  is  the  gradual  woik  of  unreck- 

(0)  "  Experiments  on  the  changes  which  the  texture  and  chemical  con- 
Btriiction  of  rocks  experience  from  the  action  of  heat,  have  shown  thaj 
volcanic  masses  (chlorite,  augitic  porphpyry,  hasalt  and  the  lava  of  Etna) 
yield  different  products  according  to  the  difference  of  pressure  under 
which  they  have  been  fused,  and  the  length  of  time  occupied  during 
their  cooling ;  thus,  when  the  cooling  was  rapid,  they  form  a  black  glass 
having  a  homogenous  fracture,  and  when  the  cooling  was  slow,  a  stony 
mass  of  granular  crystalline  structure.  The  same  materials  yield  the 
most  dissimilar  products,  a  fact  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
reference  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  erupted  rocks,  and  of  the  metamor- 
phic  action  which  they  occasion.  Carbonate  of  lime,  when  fused  under 
great  pressure  does  not  lose  its  carbonic  acid,  but  becomes,  when  cooled, 
granular  limestone  :  when  the  crystallization  has  been  effected  by  the 
dry  method,  saccharoidal  marble  ;  whilst  by  the  humid  method,  calcareous 
spar  and  aragonite  are  produced,  the  former  under  a  less  degree  of 
temperature  than  the  latter.  Differences  of  temperature,  likewise, 
modify  the  direction  in  which  the  different  particles  arrange  themselves 
in  the  act  of  crystallization,  and  also  affect  the  form  of  the  crystal." 
HumbolfJt's  Cosmos,  vol.  I,  pa;]ie  251. 

It  will  be  readily  remarked  that  the  conditions  of  that  primal  time 
when  the  whole  earti)  was  gradually  cooling  from  a  melted  state  were  not 
of  the  same  character  as  subsequent  periods  afford;  since  the  external 
crust  would  not,  as  the  melted  rocks  siuce  forced  into  fissures  of  the 
already  consolidated  earth  crust  ex))erience  the  effect  of  iumiense  pressure, 
norwould  they,  like  the  subsequent  products  of  volcanoes,  be  suddenly 
cooled  in  a  cold  atmosi)here  or  ocean.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  igneous  rock 
here  spoken  of,  the  primal  crust  probably  more  nearly  resembled  the 
former.  It  was  probably  an  aggregation  of  crystals,  many  of  them 
large  and  well  defined. 

The  rock  which  may  be  best  taken  as  an  example  of  one  that  has 
cooled  under  pressure  is  ordinary  granite,  in  which  is  seen  a  highly 
crystalline  structure,  and  whose  specific  gravity  varies  from  2  Cl  to  2  90. 

(7)  Volcanic  products  differ  in  their  structure  and  specific  gravity  from 
those  subterranean  lavas  that  have  formed  granite  and  its  many  associate4 
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oned  ages.  Its  crystallization  then,  as  it  cools,  is  conse- 
quently regular,  and  many  of  the  individual'  crystals  are 
large;  There  is  no  cellular  structure  to  be  found  in  any  part 
that  could  be  due  to  the  sudden  escape  of  gas  from  the  stone 
when  near  the  point  of  its  solidification.  On  the  whole,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  appears  more  as  a  modified  granite  than 
anything  else,  and  it  is  such  a  crust  that  is  broken  up  by  the 
first  volcanic  heavings,  and  is  also  exposed  to  the  solvent 
action  of  hot  water  fo.  the  first  time. 

Ai  this  stage  of  our  enquiry  we  must  have  recourse  to  a 
mineralogical  guide,  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
the  actions  which  are  taking  place  within  the  great  seething 
cauldron  that  by  this  time  the  whole  world  has  become. 
What  is  it  that  the  water  is  dissolving  ?  and  what  will  become 
of  the  substances  so  removed  from  the  broken  up  rocks  ? 
To  answer  these  questions,it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
of  what  minerals  this,  the  earliest  of  all  rocks  is  composed, 
and  we  see  our  guide  points  out  crystals  of  Quartz,  (8)  with 
pyramidal   summits ;   crystals    of  Felspar,   (9)  and  plates 

rocks.  Instead  of  a  crystalliae  suucture  th^y  may  he  as  obsidian 
glassy,  or  as  punuce  highly  vessicular ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former 
being  about  2  '6,  while  that  of  pumice  is  onk,  at  its  highest,  '914,  and  is 
sometimes  as  low  as  oT.  The  conditions  under  which  these  are  formed 
could  not  have  been  present  in  the  geological  period  which  is  now  under 
review,  as  one  of  the  principal  is  the  coldness  to  which  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  attained,  and  which  has  the  most  powerful  effect  in 
determining  the  form  which  a  fused  body  shall  ultimately  take.  See 
previous  note. 

(8)  Quartz. — One  of  the  most  important  substances  in  inorganic 
nature  from  its  general  diffusion  and  great  abundance.  It  forms  a 
large  part  of  all  granites  and  sandstones,  as  well  as  many  independant 
masses  that  assume  a  mountainous  character,  Eock,  crystal,  flint,  chal- 
cedony, jasper  and  agate  are  also  some  of  the  forms  under  which  it 
appears.  One  of  these  forms, —  flint,  is  so  well  known  that  some  of 
its  characters  are  generally  understood ;  as  its  hardness,  giving  sparks 
when  struck  on  steel,  the  sharp  fragments  into  which  it  breaks,  and  the 
frequent  transparency  which  it  displays.  Ordinaiy  quartz  is  often 
crystallized  and  then  assumes  the'shajje  of  six  sided  ])risms  terminated 
by  six  sided  pyramids.  SouiC  of  its  forms  aie  very  beautiful,  and  as 
such  are  duly  appreciated.  Eock  crystal,  whether  white,  yellow,  red  or 
water-colored  ;  Amythyst  with  its  beautiful  blue  and  purple  tints ;  Eose 
quartz  and  Agate  are  some  of  these. 

Quartz  is  composed  principally  of  siliceous  earth,  tlie  chief  ingredient 
in  glass  ;  it  is,  however,  united  with  more  or  less  of  Alumina,  the  indis- 
pensible  constituent  of  all  clay,  in  various  quantities.  In  Jasper  and 
Hornstone  the  quantity  of  Alumina  is  more  considerable  than  in  many 
other  forms  of  quartz. 

(9)  FELsr.\R.  — A  mineral  that  forms  the  greater  bulk  of  all  granites, 
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of  Mica.  (10)  Look  where  we  will,  at  whatever  portion  of  rock 
that  may  be  thrown  up  from  the  bubbling  flood,  we  still  see 
one  or  other  of  these  minerals.  Observe  how  pasty  some 
portions  seem,  as  they  are  tossed  up  from  the  bottom  by  some 

besides  entering  into  the  composition  of  other  rocks.  It  is  extremely 
variable  in  pjint  of  color.  Is  may  be  white,  red,  brown,  grey  or  green. 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  mtisses  and  irregular  beds,  presenting  a  lamellar 
structure.  Claystone  is  a  felspathic  lock  of  au  earthy  appearance,  and 
it  frequently  contains  well  defined  crystals  of  felspar  iml)edded  in  its 
mass.  Most  usually  felspar  occurs  as  the  base,  or  principal  ingrefiient, 
in  other  rocks,  which  are  then  said  to  be  felspathic.  The  smallest  pecu- 
liarity affecting  a  substance  so  widely  ditl'used  as  this,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Changes  that  it  is  liable -to  undergo  from  the  nature  of  its 
component  parts  when  acted  on  by  any  generally  distributed  agent, 
must  tend  more  or  less  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  mineral  must  therefore 
receive  some  attention  from  the  reader. 

Not  always  have  tiie  several  varieites  into  which  felspathic  minerals 
run,  the  same  substances  in  their  composition;  and  their  dirierences  in 
this  respect  may  be  used  in  some  measure  to  classify  them.  Thus  while 
some  contain  a  certaiti  quantity  of  potash,  others  have  very  little  potash 
but  soda  instead,  and  a  great  many  contain  both.  Let  us  take  two 
specimens,  one  of  Potash  and  the  other  of  Soda  Felspar. 

Orthoclase  is  a  potash  felspar;  Albite  on  the  contrary  is  asodafelspar 
and  their  composition  in  100  pans  is: 

silica  alumina  ox.  of  iron  lime  magnesia  potash  soda 
Orthoclase  G5-72  18-57  no  trace  0  84  0  10  14  02  1-25 
Albile  69-36      19-26       -48       0-46       6'  0'        10  50 

Of  these  two,  the  foimer,  that  is  the  potash  felspar,  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant,  being  the  chief  element  in  granite.  It  is  the  mineral  which 
by  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  decomposed,  and 
hence  is  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  granite  itself.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  course  liberates,  in  a  measure,  its  constituents,  and  the  Alumina 
becomes  clay;  the  oxide,  of  iron  and  magnesia  also  play  independant 
parts,  while  the  Lime,  Potash  and  Soda  are  enabled  to  enter  upon  anew 
career  which,  in  their  case,  seems  especially  to  be  laid  in  the  organic  por- 
tion  of  creation. 

Not  only  was  this  mineral  lai-gely  present  in  the  earliest  rocks,  but  it 
continues  to  be  the  constant  ingredient  of  those  which  are  now  lifted 
from  the  deep  parts  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  action.  Volcanic  rocks,  as 
they  are  termed,  such  as  lavas,  pumice,  trachyte  &c.,  have  a  chemical 
composition  which  identifies  them  with  felspar.  Their  structure  shows 
the  effect  of  their  production  under  conditions  of  cooling  !i  nd  freedom  from 
pressure,  that  did  not  0})erate  on  the  more  generally  dilfused  felspathic 
combinations.  This  identity  of  composition  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  analysis  given  above  with  that  of  Lava  and  Pumice,  presuming  that 
the  com  position  of  these  and  other  volcanic  rocks  vary  within  certain 
limits,  like  other  felspars  among  themselves: 

silica  alumina  ox.  of  iron  lime  magnesia  potash  soda 
Lava  5810     1658       996        334      1  16       2  28  946 

Pumice         62  04     16-55       443       1.31       0  72       639  3-66 

(10)  Mica. — The  third  principal  ingredient  of  granite  is  easily  recog- 
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volcanic  force  ;  and  how  muddy  the  water  becomes  in  many 
places.  The  Felspar,  we  are  informed  contains  in  its  compo- 
sition, not  only  silica,  the  substttncc  of  which  sand, flint  and 
rock-crystal  are  chiefly  composed,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
Alumina,  another  term  for  pure  clay.  All  felspars  contain 
also  certain  quantities  of  Potash  or  Soda  ;  and  Oxide  of  Iron 
is  plentifully  distributed  throughout  almost  the  whole.  These 
substances,  easily  acted  on  by  water  at  low  temperatures,  are 
now  rapidly  dissolved  or  rendered  soft  by  the  hot  vvater,  into 
which  the  volcanic  action-frora  below  is  continually  project- 
ing portions  of  the  original  crust  of  earth  often  so  much  broken 
up  that  theacdon  of  the  water  is  rendered  of  the  most  ener- 
getic character.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  that  would  help  to  give  a  most  com-  • 
plex  character  to  this  most  ancient  ocean.  It  is  the  deposi- 
tion on  the  surface  of  much  of  these  matters  that  were  kept 
in  the  atmosphere  at  first  as  vapor,  by  the  original  high  tem- 
perature of  the  earth,  and  which  now  are  to  a  certain  extent 
The  fiist  ocean  dissolved  by  its  waters.  Common  salt,  lime, 
similar  to  the  potash,  soda  and  many  other  mineral  sub- 
first  atmosphere  stances,  some  of  them  in  combination  with 
in  comf  lexity  acids  are  also  dissolved  by  this  first  ocean, 
of  constitution.  ,^v}Jic}-^^i^-^  ^\^q  many  substances  contained  by  it  in 
solution,  gives  to  us  a  parallel  instance  to  the  complexity  of 
composition  of  the  first  atmosphere.  Thus  then,  we  gain 
some  little  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
tinued crash  of  elements,  tbe  electrical  storms,  the  storms 
of  wind  and  rain,  the  magnetic  disiurbances,  the  volcanic 
bursts  and  the  boiling  of  the  mixed  and  muddy  enveloping 
ocean.  The  masses  of  rock  are  being  not  only  broken  up  by 
the  force  beneath,  but  are  being  dissolved  and  softened,  and 
the  harder  insoluble  parts  are  being  redistributed  so  as  to 
settle  down  upon  the  rocks  yet  remaining  below  in  a  newly 

nized  hy  its  peculiar  shining  lustre  and  its  usual  form  of  thin  plates. 
These  plates  are  six  sided,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  often 
penetrate  the  other  ingredients  of  granite,  it  is  ])lain  that  this  was  often 
the  first  to  crystallize,  assuming  its  j)Osition  while  the  rest  of  the  rock 
vvES  yet  in  a  state  of  fusion  more  or  lesb  complete. 

As  in  the  cane  of  felspar,  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  mica,  with 
different  degrees  of  fusibility  aud  variation  of  chemical  composition. 
It  appears  to  1  e  formed  of  nearly  the  same  elements  as  felspar,  only 
grouped  in  a  diiferent  proi)ortion.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  proportion  of  the  principal  ingredients  m  the  most  abundant 
form  of  mica,  that  common  in  granite  : 

Silica  Alumina  Potash  Water 

45  36  10  6 
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arranged  manner.  The  clay  formed  from  the  felspar  floats 
about  suspended  in  the  troubled  waters,  while  the  crystals  of 
quartz  and  plates  of  mica  and  masses  of  rrck  not  broken 
sufficiently  fine  to  admit  of  thorough  disintegration  are  rolled 
about  or  borne  along  according  to  their  weight,  by  the 
tumultuous  currents  that  are  everywhere  excited  in  the  sus- 
pending medium. 

Thus,  then,  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  is  reached  The 
earth  has  passed  its  molten  condition,  and  its  first  ocean  is 
producing  on  its  face  the  most  momentous  changes.  When 
we  resume  our  journey  we  shall  see  more  clearly  what  those 
chans^es  are. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTDRE. 

Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1 858  of  the 
Literary^  Scientijic  and  Medical  Society,  hy  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Grahamstown. 

This  office,  (which  at  your  Committee's  request  I  accepted,) 
of  giving  an  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  covYimencement  of 
your  Session  for  the  present  year,  is  one  which  I  have  felt 
that  I  could  not  decline,  though  1  aui  conscious  of  consider- 
able difficulty  in  fulfilling  it.  1  am  aware  that  the  operations 
and  aims  of  suc^h  Institutions  in  this  Colony  must  in  many 
respects  widely  differ  from  those  of  similar  Institutions  in 
England ;  and  it  would  require  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  objects  and  results  of  your  Society,  (which  other 
duties  have  prevented  me  as  yet  from  acquiring,)  in  order  to 
speak  with  the  confidence  which  experience  alone  can  give, 
on  the  points  on  which  I  should  wish  to  tou(th  in  a  prelimi- 
nary address.  If  therefore,  on  this  account,  the  practical 
remarks  which  I  shall  make  this  evening,  as  to  some  of  the 
objects  of  our  Society,  the  advantages  we  may  expect  from 
its  operations,  and  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  seem  to  you 
to  require  individual  modification  in  reference  to  this  country 
1  must  as:k  you  to  apply  the  correction  v  Inch  is  dne  to  the 
results  of  experience  formed  under  different  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  certainly  a  gratifying  fact 
that,  stationed  as  we  are,  in  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
British  Em])irc,  and  indeed  of  the  civilized  world, — here,  in 
the  border-land  of  barbarism,  where  the  bold  hand  and  strong 
arm  and  steady  eye  have  had  in  ])ast  years,  and  must  stdl 
possess  to  a  great  extent,  a  value  which,  in  the  artificial  state 
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of  society  of  Modern  Europe,  is  almost  unknown  ;  yet  here, 
Institutions  like  this  of  ours,  a  resuH  and  an  index  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  and  ministering  to  the  intellectual  wants  and 
tastes  which  such  civilization  creates  and  fosters,  is  yet  both 
founded  and  successful.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations 
this  fact  is  of  itself  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress.  We 
are  indeed  at  present,  as  regards  intellectual  life,  and  the 
marvellous  development  of  the  human  mind  in  our  native 
country,  far  behind  :  how  many  years  or  centuries  behind, 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  so  rapid  have  been  the  changes  which 
the  present  age  has  witnessed.  Yet  we  have  here  amongst 
us  indications  of  gn^w  th,  for  which  both  as  men  and  as 
christians,  we  should  be  very  thankful,  and  which  we  should 
carefully  cherish.  I  believe  that  a  community  which  is 
stationary,  and  conteni  to  be  so,  is  in  a  very  lamentable  state. 
Great  as  ave  the  moral  and  religions  dangers  of  progress,  I  am 
prsuaded  they  are  not  to  be  com])ared  with  the  evils  of  that  social 
stagnation,  which  breeds  a  far  more  deadly  pestilence,  one 
far  more  fatal  to  human  life  and  happiness  than  the  most 
rapid  torrent.  God  has  made  everything  living  to  grow  and 
advance ;  without  progress  there  can  be  no  health  either  to 
body  or  mind,  at  least  until  a  maturity  atid  perfection  is 
reached,  which  I  fear  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  we  have  as 
yet  attained.  AW  struggles  for  social  and  intellectual  progress 
and  improvement,  tlierefore,  whether  those  of  one  man  or  of 
a  comtnuniiy,  are  full  of  interest;  they  may  be  feeble  and 
crude  attempts  ;  there  may  be  many  discouragements  ;  they 
may  ,  be  at  times  too  ambitious  ;  there  may  be  and  are  attend- 
ing evils,  against  which  it  is  our  wisdom  to  guard  :  yet,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  God's  will  that  man  should  advance  and  go 
forward,  we  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  efforts,  and  do  our  best 
to  co'itribute  to  his  ultimate  success. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  I  gladly  welcome  the  signs  of 
progress  and  the  desire  for  it  expressed  in  this  Society. 
I  feel  that  while  as  one  of  your  fellow  citizens  I  have  a 
couimon  interest  in  this  movement,  as  a  christian 
Bishop  I  am  but  fidfilling  my  duty  in  promoting  it,  as  God 
shall  give  me  ability. 

There  is  one  method  of  promoting  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  our  community,  wliich  1  am  very  glad  to  find  this 
Institmion  has  adopted  largely,  and,  to  judge  from  what  I 
have  hi'ard,  with  much  judgement  and  success,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  me  one  of  iis  rhost  important  spheres  of  operation 
m  our  present  slate  of  society ;  I  mean,  the  instruction 
of  the  young.    With  respect  to  this,  I  can  offer  a  few  sug- 
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gestions  with  much  confidence,  from  the  experience  which  I 
gained,  during  the  last  six  years  of  my  life  in  England,  in  an 
attempt  to  introduce  instruction  of  the  nature  which  you 
have  been  the  means  of  giving,  into  tlie  education  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  English  society.  There  is  at 
this  time  a  revolution  of  no  small  importance  (whether  for 
good  or  evil  time  alone  can  show,)  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  education  of  these  classes  in  England.  It  is  now  being 
acknowledged  generally,  that  in  order  to  fit  these  classes 
for  their  duties,  either  as  legislators,  or  as  those  who 
from  their  superior  education,  ought,  in  their  several  stations 
and  professions,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  social  questions  of  the 
day,  they  need  something  more  than  elegant  scholarship  or 
the  general  accomplishments  of  the  highly  educated  man  of 
a  past  generation.  In  our  universities  and  best  public  schools 
encouragement  is  now  given,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
would  have  been  thought  desirable  some  years  since,  to  the 
study  of  practical  science  ;  and  the  changes  which  have 
been  already  introducd,  will  lead,  I  have  no  doubt  to  others 
far  more  extensive.  The  effect  of  these  changes  will,  of 
course,  depend  much  on  the  judgment  with  which  they  are 
made. 

As  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  practical 
science  into  the  education  of  the  young  apply  with  far  greater 
force  to  education  in  this  country  than  in  England,  1  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  practical  suggestions,  the  results  of 
personal  experience  in  this  field  of  labor. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  real  value  of 
any  instruction  given  to  the  young  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  mere  amount  of  information  communicated  to  them,  by 
the  number  of  isolated  facts,  that  is,  which  they  are  able  to 
retain  in  their  memories  ;  but  much  more  by  the  tastes  which 
are  cultivated,  the  habits  of  thought,  observation,  reflection 
which  are  established,  the  doimant  powers  which  are 
awakened,  the  foundation  which  is  laid  for  the  future  intellec- 
tual exertions.  All  who  know,  what  study  is,  will  feel  that 
the  master  who  is  most  careful  in  arresting  the  attention  of 
his  scholars,  in  teaching  them  to  observe,  examine,  reflect 
foi  themselves,  is  the  best  master;' — not  he  who  stotes  their 
memories,  however  richly,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  know- 
ledge. The  latter  result  is,  indeed,  far  more  easily  attained  ; 
it  is  not  difhcult  to  nccumulate  in  the  memories,  even  of  the 
very  young,  such  a  variety  and  abundance  of  interesting  facts, 
that  ihey  may  be  thought  by  others,  and  certtiinly  by  iheni- 
selves,  embryo  philosophers  ;  indeed  at  no  period  of  life  is 
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the  memory  so  quick  and  retentive.  But  it  is  soon  found 
that  these  fair  bh)ssoms  are  deliis^ive,  and,  not  growing  out  of 
any  living  root  of  thouglu,  wholly  disappear,  and  leave  the 
mind  feeljler,  and  less  able  to  contend  with  difficulties,  than 
those  who  knew  in  their  infancy  next  to  nothing. 

The  advantage,  however,  of  really  good  instruction  in 
practical  and  physical  science,  is  that  it  accustoms  the 
young  from  the  first  to  observe  for  themselves  the  phenomena, 
i  e.,  the  appearances  in  the  outward  world  around  us.  To 
learn  from  our  own  observation  that  nature  is  subject  to 
fixed  and  certain  laws,  to  be  able  to  classify  and  connect  them, 
to  find  that  the  most  ordinary  everydav  occurrences  have 
something  in  them  deserving  of  notice,  to  trace  the  succes- 
sion of  cause  and  effect  through  them, — this  is  no  unimport- 
ant part  of  education.  The  education  which  should  only 
teach  us  to  reflect  on  the  results  and  processes  of  human 
thought  and  reasoning  ;  which  should  make  us  observant  of 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  but  unobservant  of  what  is  passing  in 
the.  external  world,  would  be  incomplete  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  especially  in  a  new  country  like  this,  where  all 
social  progress  depends  so  much  (under  God's  blessing)  on 
a  right  use  and  adaptation  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  those  are  great  benefactors  to  tliis 
country,  who  shall  train  our  youth  in  habits  of  observing, 
whether  in  natural  history,  or  othei  physical  sciences,  and 
shall  thus  qualify  them  hereafter  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  physical  difficulties,  with  which  our  fellow  colonists  are 
often  embarrassed,  and  to  develope  those  re-sources  which 
without  doubt  our  land  possesses,  if  we  only  knew  how  to 
call  them  forth. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  here  to  rt-mark . 
that  instruction  (such  as  I  refer  to)  would  be  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  unless  there  is  the  good  foundation  laid  of  a 
thorough  education.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  office  of  this 
Society  :  yet  it  is  too  closely  connected  with  its  work  for  me 
not  to  touch  upon  this  point.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  education  ;  though  indeed  this  is 
far  more  intimately  connected  witli  intellectual  training  than 
many  imagine  who  theorize  on  the  subject,  without  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  its  real  difficulties.  The  true 
education  of  man.  (such  as  deserves  the  name,)  is,  as 
Milton  has  said  on  education,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first 
])arents,  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  this 
knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  the  discipline  of  all  man's  mental  and  spi- 
•2d  2  d  2 
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ritual  powers  in  tlie  principles  of  the  christian  faith,  and  in 
the  light  of  God's  revelation.  However,  1  refer  at  present 
to  that  intellectual  discipline  in  school,  without  which  other 
instruction,  however  entertaining  and  attractive  to  ibem,  will 
leave  no  lasting  results.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  ihree 
heads  under  wdiich  all  fundamental  education  may  b3  re- 
duced: first — The  science  of  language,  by  which  thoughts, 
feelings  and  ideas  are  expressed  with  accuracy  ;  and  which 
is  the  key  of  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  u  hich  its  past  ex- 
perience has  gained:  and  then  the  science  of  numbers,  and  its 
relations,  the  foundation  of  which  is  Simple  Arithmetic  :  and 
lastly  the  science  of  Geometrical  Form,  in  which  the  eye  as- 
sists the  mind  in  processes  of  reasoning.  A  good  school  educa- 
tion, I  say,  in  any  country  ought  to  combine  these  three  things. 
There  ought  to  be  a  thorough,  and  (to  use  the  word  in  its  old 
sense,)  a  painful  disci])line  of  the  youlhfal  mind,  first  of  all 
in  the  study  of  some  language,  at  all  events  our  own ; 
though  I  am  very  strongly  convinced  that  our  English  lan- 
guage can  never  be  thoroughly  known,  and  certainly  the 
principles  of  Grammar  and  Etymology,  (or  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  say,  of  word-building.)  can  never  be  learnt,  with- 
out instruction  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  classical 
languages,  to  which  modern  civilization  and  literature 
owe  so  much.  But  without  insisting  on  this,  secondly, 
the  pupil  should  be  grounded  thoroughly  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Arithmetic,  leading  to  other 
branches  of  Mathematics,  (for  Arithmetic,  when  taught  pro- 
perly, is  the  foundation  and  a  very  important  part  of  pure 
mathematics;)  and  thirdly,  in  Geometry, — if  not  in  Euclid, 
the  classical  Geometry  of  England,  at  least  by  accurate 
drawing  of  Geometrical  Forms,  which  may  train  the  eye  in 
observing  the  relations  and  the  proportions  of  forms  both 
superficial  and  solid  Some  young  persons  will  have  much 
more  aptitude  for  one  of  these  studies  than  for  others  :  but 
a  good  education,  that  advances  l.-eyond  the  merest  element- 
ary instruction,  ought  to  comprehend  all  these.  And  let  me 
repeat,  a  good  solid  education,  as  it  is  that  which  we  all,  as 
citizens,  should  desire  for  the  rising  generation  of  this  land, 
that  they  may  be  fitted  to  fulfil  honorably  and  wisely  tl»eir 
future  offices  and  duties  to  the  country,  on  the  other  hand  is 
indis])cnsable  to  the  success  of  that  kind  of  instruction 
which  can  be  superadded  to  an  ordinary  school  course  by 
such  Institutions  as  this  Society. 

To  s})eak  now  of  this  instruction,  such  as  you 
Jjave  already   given    with   u)uch  success  and  satisfactiou 
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to  all  coucerned  in  past  years,  1  am  glad  to  find,  and 
such  as  you  propose  still  to  give, — I  have  found  in 
my  own  experience  that  it  was  very  desirable  (if  possible)  to 
have  this  instruction  of  two  kinds,  very  much  as  you  seem 
to  impart  it: — First  of  all  by  means  of  general  popular  lec- 
tures, well  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  specimens,  and  by 
diagrams.  1  am  aware  indeed  that  many  objections  are  urged, 
and  some  really  exist  to  instructing  the  young  by  means  of 
lectures.  They  are  in  danger  of  becoming  to  the  indolent 
and  listless,  who  are  amused  by  what  they  see  and  hear,  but 
wiW  give  themselves  no  trouble  to  think,  attend  and  remem- 
ber, an  unprofitable  time  for  an  intellectual  lounge,  produc- 
ing much  the  same  effect  on  some  minds  as  reading  a  work 
of  fiction,  which  produces  a  pleasant  excitement,  without 
the  slig]]test  intellectual  effect.  Much  here  therefore,  will 
depend  on  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  leclurer,  in  making 
all  his  experiments  and  illustrations  bear  on  the  scientific  or 
other  truths  which  should  be  the  object  of  his  lecture  ;  w  hich 
he  must  ever  keep  before  the  minds  of  his  youthful  audience, 
so  that  even  the  dull  and  slothful  will  be  roused  to  draw-  con- 
clusions for  themselves,  and  constrained  to  reason.  Fie  must 
not  attempt  to  teac  h  too  much  at  a  time  ;  and  whilst  he  is 
not  too  scientific  in  the  terms  he  eriploys,  he  must  be  in  the 
highest  sense  philosophical  in  order  really  to  instruct.  By 
lectures  of  this  nature  I  have  known  some  of  the  comparatively 
difficult  and  abstract  questions  of  practical  science  (as  for 
example,  those  of  chemical  combination,)  made  intelligible 
to  ordinary  minds ;  so  that  much  more  was  retained,  and,  so 
to  speak,  assimilated  by  them  than  I  should  have  expected 
from  the  subjects  of  which  the  lecturer  treated.  I  understand 
that  your  success  here  in  this  respect  has  been  equally  satis-^ 
factory.  I  would  add,  as  a  practical  suggestion,  in  my 
opinion  of  essential  importance,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  to  which  I  have  referred,  every  course  of  lectures  to 
the  young  of  this  nature,  ought  to  conclude  with  an  examina- 
tion on  paper  of  those  who  have  attended  them;  and  that 
encouragement  should  be  given,  especially  to  those  who  shew- 
by  their  answers  that  the  lectures  have  led  them  to  study  for 
themselves  the  subjects  treated  of.  J  mention  this  though  I 
am  aware  that  what  I  recommend  has  been  already  adopted 
by  your  Institution,  in  order  to  confirm  by  the  results  of 
my  own  school  experience  your  own  jurlgmtnl.  I  may 
observe  that  1  consider  the  chief  value  of  all  these  lectures 
is  to  be  SKffcjiisiive  y  to  a\A  aken  tastes,  to  give  a  desire  for 
further,  and  more  exact  and  complete  knowledge  ;  >ii.d  cer- 
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tainly  not  to  be  a  substitute  fo'-  tbe  severer  toil  of  personal 
study,  but  to  lead  to  it  and  to  direct  it,  and  so  to  excite  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  as  lo  stimulate  to  such  mental  toils  those 
who,  till  thus  awakened,  would  never  have  Undertaken  them. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  I  found,  in  my  experience 
of  English  education,  of  especial  value,  is  Chemistry.  None, 
1  believe,  is  so  well  calculated  to  produce  scientific  tastes  in 
the  young;  none  0])en  so  wide  a  field  for  practical  and  accu- 
rate observation.  I  fear  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  a  laboratory,  will  for  many  years  prevent  us  from 
introducing  it  generally  into  our  education  in  this  country. 
I  am  veiy  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  your  Society  has  already 
applied  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  some  Chemical  materials. 
In  a  subject  such  as  Chemistry,  I  found  it  of  importance, 
(besides  the  mere  elementary  lectures  of  which  1  have  spoken) 
to  have  a  class  of  advanced  students,  who  have  a  special 
taste  for  practical  science,  and  who  may  learn,  (\mder  the 
direction  of  competent  persons,)  those  manipulations  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  experiments  for  themselves,  and  teach  them  to 
be  accurate  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  is 
the  second  mode  of  instrnc.ion  to  which  I  referred.  1 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Chemicals  and  materials  which  you 
are  expecting,  may  enable  you  to  give  some  practical  instruc- 
tion, e  g.,  in  qu  dilative  analysis,  to  such  young  persons 
as  may  be  best  qualified  to  derive  benefit  from  it.  As  this  is 
a  country  the  progress  of  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  every  imj)roven)ent  in  agriculture,  I  need  but  observe 
of  how  much  value  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  be  to 
our  fellow-colonists,  as  a  part  of  general  education.  It  is 
also  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  of  how  great  service 
any  models  and  diagrams  of  machinery,  with  explanatory 
lectures  would  be,  for  I  understand  that  several  gentlemen 
have  already  excited  great  interest  by  such  lectures.  But  I 
may  remark  here,  that  if  at  any  fuiure  time  a  workshop 
could  be  opened,  witli  lathes  for  working  in  wood  and  metal, 
and  other  tools  ;  in  which  young  men  might  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  mechanical  arts,  1  believe 
that  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  our  community. 

In  all  such  arrangements  it  seems  to  me  that  there  aie  two 
points  to  be  kept  be.'bre  us:  first — That  ue  should  make 
those  who'H  we  instruct  feel  the  great  advantages  gained  by 
good  machinery,  (for  exam))le,)  and  other  improvements  of 
modern  science  ;  that  they  should  learn  praclically  in  these 
that  knowledge  is  power,  that  the  mind  of  man  rightly  applied 
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and  acting  in  obedience  to  God's  laws  and  the  natural  world, 
is  far  supeiior  to  all  physical  force.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  so  to  teach  our  pupils  these 
subjects,  as  to  make  them  feel  dependant  on  the  more  refined 
means  and  appliances  which  England  possesses,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  command  to  the  same  extent :  but 
rather  we  should  teach  them  to  aim  at  producing  similar  re- 
sults by  the  ruder  and  less  artificial  means  which  we  can 
already  obtain ;  to  form  their  own  instruments  or  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  they  can,  and  with  them  to  make  their  own 
experiments,  and  apply  their  own  skill. 

1  do  not  touch  here  on  other  subjects  of  practical  interest 
and  value,  such  as  Botany,  Geology,  Physical  Geography, 
not  because  1  do  not  feel  their  importance,  but  because,  of 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  have  myself  observed  the 
practical  results  of  such  instruction  of  the  young  as  you  are 
able  to  supply- 
Before  1  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  diflSculty  which  1  know  presents  itself  to 
many  minds  in  regard  to  all  such  instruction.  Many,  I  am 
aware,  entertain  very  strong  objections  to  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce, under  any  form,  practical  and  physical  science  into 
school  education,  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  in  childhood 
and  youth  becomes  dissipated  and  enfeebled,  by  having  its 
attention  directed  to  a  variety  of  interesting  subj eels,  whereas 
if  it  be  steadily  devoted  to  one  or  two  subjects,  and  rigorous- 
ly confined  to  them,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  much  interest- 
ing knowledge,  it  gains  a  masculine  vigor,  which  will  enable 
it  to  apply  with  success  to  any  study  or  pursuit  in  after  life. 
There  is,  no  doubt  great  force  in  tLis,  and  the  danger  of 
teaching  and  learning  too  much  is  one  which,  if  not  avoided, 
is  fatal  to  real  progress.  There  are  few  nations  which  have 
not  a  proverb  describing  the  folly  of  him  who,  (according  to 
our  own,)  is  "Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none;" 

Many  things  he  knew,  and  badly  every  one."  Therefore  I 
would  repeat  what  1  have  said  before,  unless  there  is  a  good 
substratum  of  an  education,  (thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  for 
on  this  all  depends,)  all  attempts  to  plant  the  instruction  we 
can  give  here  will  fail ;  we  may  produce  many  promising  and 
shewy  blossoms,  but  we  shall  not  gather  in  aiter  life  the  mature 
fruit  which  v\  e  desire,  we  shall  impede  instead  of  promoting  the 
education  of  the  young.  At  the  same  time,  1  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  practice,  tlie  process  of  simplifying  education  has  in  past 
time  in  England  been  carried  much  loo  far,  and,  (as  a  conse- 
quence,) that  many  minds  never  were  developed  at  all,  by  the 
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influences,  (in  iheniselves  not  very  genial,)  of  Latin  Syntax,  and 
Ruleof  Three,  even  when  enforced  by  the  birch,  1  believe,  and  I 
speak  here  from  experience,  that  a  judicious  and  moderate 
intermixture  of  such  studies  as  you  are  able  to  direct,  so  far 
from  interfering  with  the  more  severe  intellectual  pursuits  of 
the  school,  will  awaken  latent  energies  in  many  who  were 
previously  considered  too  dull  or  too  indolent  to  make  any 
progress  in  their  school  work.  Nor  do  I  believe,  (if  the  pro- 
per limits  are  observed,)  that  it  interferes  even  with  that 
higher  intellectual  culture  which  England  demands.  In  my 
own  experience  I  used  to  find  that  our  best  practical  chemists 
e.  g.,  were  generally  our  best  mathematicians,  sometimes 
our  best  classics.  Even  since  1  have  landed  in  this  colony, 
1  heard  of  the  success  of  one  of  my  old  pupils,  who  had 
acquired  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  physical 
sciences,  and  yet  followed  so  effectively  those  studies  which 
indicate  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation,  that  at  almost 
the  earliest  age  at  which  he  could  enter  the  examination  for 
the  Epst  India  Civil  service,  he  stood  second  on  the  list  of 
successful  candidates.  Repeated  instances  of  this  nature 
coming  within  my  own  experience,  confirm  me  in  the  belief 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ultimately  from  this  change  in 
education,  which  will  certainly  take  place ;  and  to  my 
own  limited  experience  I  may  add  that  of  some  in  Eng- 
land who  have  had  the  largest  opportimities  of  observing  the 
results  of  the  mixed  examinations  in  a  variety  of  subjects 
wdiich  are  now  become  common,  who  state  that  instead  of 
desultory  and  crude  knowle'ige  being  encouraged  and  foster- 
ed thereby,  there  have  been  evidences  of  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  one  or  two  subjects,  combined  with  more 
general  and  varied  information.  Inde(  d  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  exclusive  devotion  to  one  branch  of  study 
is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  mind  :  a  variety  of  subjects  may 
distract,  or  they  may  relieve  the  mind,  which  will  bec(^me 
wearied  and  ultimately  enfeebled  by  a  monotonous  applica- 
tion to  one  pursuit.  The  mind  requires  varied  action  and 
exercise,  (even  as  the  bodily  frame  does,)  in  order  that  its 
different  faculties  may  be  called  into  play,  and  be  in  turn 
applied  and  strengthened. 

11. 

The  subject  of  tlic  instruction  of  tlie  young,  and  the 
several  questions  connected  with  it,  is  one  in  uhich  I  am  so 
deeply  interested,  that  I  have  dwelt  on  it  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended  :  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject 
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however,  to  ourselves  in  this  country,  will,  however,  (I 
trust,)  be  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Into  the  various  questions  which  belong  to  the  general 
operations  of  this  Society,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at 
present.  I  should  feel  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  uie  to  dictate  with  my  present  limited  acquaintance 
with  your  Institution,  and  the  very  little  time  that 
I  am  able  to  devote  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits ; 
but  you  will  allow  me,  (1  trust,)  to  offer  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions,  in  some  points  that  have  appeared  to  me 
of  importance,  during  ray  short  period  of  residence  in  this 
colony. 

1. — 1  cannot  but  think  that  this  Society  would  confer  a 
benefit  both  on  science  at  home,  and  on  many  residents  in 
this  country,  if  it  would  lend  some  further  practical  aid  than 
it  has  done  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  hitherto,  to  the  study  of 
t/ie  Physical  Geograplnj  of  this  part  of  South  Africa,  with 
all  the  various  questions  connected  with  it.  I  know  that  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  would  thankfully  receive  such 
information  as  you  could  collect  and  supply  to  them  :  whilst 
the  names  of  several  of  your  members,  already  well  known 
to  the  English  scientific  world,  would  afford  a  full  guarantee 
as  to  the  authenticity  and  value  of  such  information  as  you 
might  think  worthy  of  being  forwarded  to  them.  It  seems  to 
me  one  special  office  of  such  a  Society  as  yours  to  collect, 
digest,  and,  (to  a  certain  extent,  correct  by  a  comparison  of 
the  various  data  which  would  then  be  in  your  possession, 
the  scattered  information  respecting  this  country,  which, 
valuable  as  it  is,  yet,  so  long  as  it  is  presented  in  an  isolated 
form,  in  separate  papers  or  memoranda,  is  liable  to  be  neglect- 
ed. The  general  conformation  of  the  country,  the  exact 
heights  of  the  different  mountains  and  table  lands,  the 
climate,  mean  summer  and  winter  temperature  of  different 
places,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  each  place,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  &c. ;  these  and  such  other  points  would  afford 
ver}'  interesting  subjects  of  observation  to  many  whom  you 
might  enlist  in  your  service  ;  and  I  think  that  we  should  find 
scattered  through  the  country  many  both  medical  officers  and 
.others,  who  would  thankfully  avail  themselves  of  such  direc- 
tion and  aid  as  you  might  be  able  to  afford,  and  who  would 
feel  that  tke  power  to  contribute  to  a  general  result  of  this 
rature,  was  a  new  stimulus  to  an  active  and  improving  pursuit. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken,  appears  to  me  to  draw  up  a  paper, 
specifying  very  distinctly  those  points  on  which  information 
is  needed,  and  either  supplying  direction's  for  accurate  obser- 
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vations,  or  referring  to  such  works  as  might  be  useful  guides 
under  the  different  heads.  I  feel  assured  that  by  a  union  of 
the  scientific  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  country 
possessed  by  members  of  your  Society,  a  plan  might  be 
sketched  out  which  would  lead  to  very  useful  and  interesting- 
results. 

I  may  here  also  observe  that  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
addition  to  your  Museum,  (if,  indeed,  they  could  be  made  in 
this  country,)  would  be  models,  (which  at  first  would  be  only 
apv)roximately  t'ue,  lut  which  could  be  corrected  as  our 
knowledge  improves,)  of  the  physical  conformation  of  this 
country.  Some  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Bonn,  I  saw  a  model  of  this  kind  of  tlie 
neighbouring  mountain  district,  and  it  struck  me  how  much 
the  study  of  Physical  Geography  was  aided  in  any  locality 
by  such  a  plan.  Others  will  be  more  competent  than  I 
am  to  judge  of  what  materials  a  model  of  this  kind  should  be 
made,  Oi  whether  indeed  it  would  be  possible  here.  If  it 
would  be  difficult  in  this  country  to  supply  such  an  aid  to 
our  geographical  studies,  at  all  events  I  should  hope  that 
the  Society  might  be  able  to  obtain  copies  of  such  maps  from 
the  different  Government  offices,  as  might  assist  the  labors 
of  our  geographical  section  for  the  purposes  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

2. — Under  the  head  of  the  general  operations  of  your 
Society,  I  should  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  question 
which  has  been  often  discussed  in  this  place,  though  at  present 
without  any  result  beyond  an  increased  desire  to  bring 
about  so  desirable  a  result ;  1  mean  the  united  action 
of  all  the  various  societies  and  institutes  in  these  places 
which  have  been  formed  to  cherish  the  intellectual  growth 
of  our  community.  The  advantages  in  favor  of  such  a  union, 
which  would  add  so  greatly  to  our  strength,  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  every  one  ;  and  I  should  ho])e  the  time  may  not 
be  for  distant,  when  rooms  large  enough  for  the  purpose  may 
enable  us  all  to  gather  together  in  one  building,  and  coi.b/.- 
derably  to  reduce  the  working  expenses  of  each,  while  we 
concentrate  our  efi'orts  and  obtain  our  results  far  more  effec- 
tively. At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  must 
be  in  this  work  a  subdivision  of  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
results  we  desire.  It  appears  tome  at  least,  that  the  Society's 
special  object  being  that  of  a  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Association,  is  of  a  distinct  and  definite  character,  and  can- 
not be  wholly  merged,  (hovvi  ver  closely  it  may  be  united,)  in 
those  of  a  General  Institute,  or  a  General  Library.  From 
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the  difficullies  which  as  yet  have  presented  themselves  to 
united  action,  there  will  at  least  be  derived  this  advantage  : 
that  each  Institution  will  be  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  its 
own  special  work,  vvhich  it  may  do  thoroughly  and  success- 
fully, and  thereby  fulfilling  its  own  separate  functions,  will 
be  better  fitted  lor  a  future  union,  in  which  there  may  still 
be  that  division  of  labor  which,  (in  my  opinion,)  wUl  be  es-. 
sential  to  real  success  and  efJective  work. 

III. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  certain  dangers  vvhich  attend  Institutions  of 
this  nature,  and  are  liable  to  impede  their  usefLlness.    I  am 
not  now  referring  to  any  moral  dangers  that  may  be  supposed 
to  accompany  knowledge,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  where  knowledge,  (even  if  it  is  ever  so 
little  in  amount,)  is  a  reality,  and  not  a  pretence  and  sham, 
it  is  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  ignorance,  even  in  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view.    But  those  wIjO  have  watched 
the  operations  of  such  Socieliesin  provincial  townsin  England, 
are  avA  are  how  often  they  have  failed  of  being  really  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  might  be — that  they  have  too  often  led 
to  showy  lectures,  and  occasional  display  by  some  whose 
power  of  talking  exceeded  their  powers  of  thinking,  so  that 
really  scientific  men  are  altogether  unwilling  to  take  part 
in  them.    In  your  case,  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  already  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  operations  of 
your  Society,  are,  of  themselves,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
such  has  not  been  the  result  with  you.    And,  among  other 
reasons,  no  doubt  this  has  been  occasioned  by  the  real  want 
that  we  feel  in  this  country  for  intellectual  food,  and  the  real 
work  that  lies  before  us.    Our  wants  are  not  like  those  of  a 
country  town  in  England,  somewhat  artificial,  but  those  of  a 
community  destitute  to  a  great  extent  of  that  healthful  intel- 
lectual excitement    which  the  mind  needs,    and  which, 
in  some    form    or     other   may    be  so    tasily  obtained 
in  England.    If  then  I  louch  on  the  source  of  some  of  these 
dangers,  I  am  sure  1  shall  he  understood  as  only  throwing 
out  a  few  hints  for  our  mutual  guidance. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  true  value  of 
scientific  and  literary  lectures,  that  we  should  not  be  too 
ambitious,  or  aim  at  showy  results,  or  at  some  new  and  royal 
road  to  learning,  but  content  ourselves  with  solid,  sim))le  in- 
struction in  those  subjects  with  which  v,  e  are  ourselves  well 
acquainted.    To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  relate  to  you 
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a  somewhat  amusing  instance  of  the  perils  of  ambitious 
lecturers,  which  came  under  niy  own  notice. 

*  *  *  *  ^ff 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  merely  popular  science,  I  mean  dangerous  as 
regards  true  intellectual  progress.  In  this,  (as  well  as  in 
moral  and  religious  progress,)  humility,  patience,  testing  all 
the  knowledge  we  gain,  making  sure  our  ground  step  by  step, 
are  indispesisable  to  success  ;  with  these  qualities,  a  very 
little  knowledge  may  be  made  useful  both  to  ourselves  and 
to  others;  without  them,  the  more  ingenious  we  are,  the  more 
complete  will  be  our  failure. 

Another  instance  of  the  tendency  of  a  merely  popular 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  though  not  so  singular  and  striking 
as  that  to  which  I  hav3  referred,  was  afforded,  not  very  long 
since,  by  the  warm  discus>^ion,  whicli  probably  many  of  you 
remember,  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Times,"  and  other  news- 
papers, whether  the  moon  turned  on  its  own  axis.  The 
new  theory,  which  scientific  men  considered  as  a  kind  of 
heretical  opinion,  in  this  great  lunar  controversy,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  question  as  to  the  use  of  terms,  the  ap- 
lioation  of  which  in  the  science  have  been  long  since  fixed, 
from  a  necessity  which  every  one  admits  who  has  studied  it. 

It  afforded  indeed  a  curious  instance  of  what  Bacon  calls 
phantoms  of  the  market  places,  idola  fori  i.e.,  false  concep- 
tions arising  fromlanguageused  in  the  intercourse  and  society 
of  men  with  one  another,  in  \vhich  he  gives  as  an  instance 
the  word  moist,  which  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  meanings, 
according  to  the  particular  definition.  And  so  in  that  case, 
the  question  ought  to  have  been  settled  first  all  by  a  very 
precise  definition,  what  is  meant  by  motion  round  an  axis. 
The  fact  being  that  you  may  consider  a  revolving  system 
to  be  moving  round  any  line  in  itself  which  you  assume  as 
fixed,  and  all  complicated  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon 
e.  g.,  being  investigated  by  supposing  them  divided  into  two 
sorts  of  motion  ;  one  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body,  theother  the  rotatory  motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  top  spinning  on  a  table,  we  might 
consider  separately  the  course  ot  its  point  on  the  table,  and 
the  number  and  rapidity  of  its  revolutions.  Hence  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  discussing  the  subject  so  warmly  and  ve- 
hemently, since  it  would  be  im])ossible  to  ex})hiin  fully  to 
those  who  had  not  leisure  or  previous  training,  so  as  to  study 
the  science  of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  the  scientific 
definitions  and  modes  of  treating  the  question  :  and  in  such 
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a  dispute  about  words  the  view  which  describes  most  clearly 
in  an  intelligible  maniiei',  what  is  actually  the  case,  is  of 
course  and  with  some  good  reason  the  most  popular,  however 
little  it  may  be  suited  to  the  exact  defiiutioiis  of  science. 

It  would,  however,  be  fatal  to  real  intel'ectnal  progress 
anywhere,  if  science  in  any  form  should  become  ])opularised 
in  such  a  sense,  that  plausible  conclusions  and  arguments 
from  ordinary  every-day  observers,  (Bacon's  idola  fori)  are 
to  be  substituted  for  the  resulis  of  patient  toil  and  severe 
research.  Such  popular  science  would  h\:\\\x,  us  back,  (I 
should  think,)  to  the  very  popular  and  plausible  thuory  that 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars  all  move  round  the  earth. 

But  certainly  it  is  well  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
if  in  England  there  is  danger  of  a  spurious  knowledge  being 
substituted  for  the  true,  the  danger  is,  on  some  accoiuits, 
greater  where  we  have  not  the  checks  and  correctives  that  are 
supplied  in  a  land,  where  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  literary 
and  scientific,  is  a  profession,  and  where  many  have  that 
that  leisure  for  long  continued  and  exact  study,  which  so 
few  persons  in  anew  country  can  possibly  possess.  It  is, 
therefore,  surel}'  the  more  necessary  th^t  we  should  keep 
before  us  the  real  end  of  our  knowledge — the  uses  for  which 
God  granted  it  to  man.  Certainly  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
ai^d  the  delight  in  it  implanted  in  our  nature,  one  of  our 
highest  and  purest  instincts,  is  not  given  us  without  some 
great  purpose.  It  is  not  without  some  mighty  end  that  the 
fruits  of  human  knowledge  have  been  so  rapidly  maturing 
in  th  s  autumn  of  the  world,  that  (acceding  to  the  prophet) 
many  run  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  and  knowledge  is  increased. 
The  opening  of  the  world  by  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
the  marvellous  adN  ances  in  the  means  of  communication 
which  every  year  is  witnessing,  are  so  evidently  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence,  as  to  call  us  to 
consider  more  than  ever  what  are  the  true  ends  of  knowledge. 
And  next  to  that  ultimate  end,  which  every  Christian  will 
propose  to  himself,  and  is  assured  will  be  finally  Answered, 
viz.,  the  glory  of  God  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  proceed, — I  know  not 
that  any  words  can  better  express  the  truth  than  those  of 
Bacon  :  *'lt  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity,  nor  the  quiet  of 
resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the  spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit, 
nor  faculty  of  spc  ech,  nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition 
of  honor  or  fajue,  nor  inablement  for  businc^ss,  that  are  the 
true  ends  of  knowledge :  some  of  these  being  more  w^orthy 
than  others,  though  all  inferior  and  degenerate ;  but  it  is  a 
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restitution  and  re-investing,  in  great  part,  of  man  to  the 

sovereignty  and  power  which  he  had  in  his  first  state  of 
creation:  for,  whenever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  the  creatures 
by  their  true  names,  he  shall  again  command  them." 

In  short,  the  real  use  of  knowledge,  subordinate  to  the 
higher  and  ultimate  end  of  God's  glory,  is  so  to  understand 
and  to  interpret  Nature,  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  for  the 
benefit  of  man  ;  remembering,  however,  (what  that  great 
philosopher,  whose  w^ords  I  have  quoted, has  said  elsewhere,) 
that  even  as  light  is  the  beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God,  so 
we  at  first  must  for  a  time  be  content  with  knowledge  that  is 
light-bringing ;  provided  we  aim  at  ultimately  making  it 
fruit  bearing.  This  golden  rule  of  the  legitimate  end  of  sci- 
ence, laid  down  by  the  gi eat  founder  of  modern  science  as  a 
safeguard  against  that  knowledge,  which  is  mere  power,  and  not 
dedicated  to  goodness  and  love, is, I  fear,  sometimes  forgotten. 
May  our  Institution  be  preserved  from  all  dangerous  tenden- 
cies, by  keeping  steadily  before  it  the  great  object  of  science, 
viz. — that  of  doing  good.  And  while  you  adopt  as  your 
motto  that  knowledge  is  power,  which  assuredly  it  is,  may 
you  both  be  directed  in  your  path  of  knowledge  by  this  high 
and  pure  aim,  and  use  the  power  you  thus  acquire  for  the 
real  benefit  of  your  fellow  men. 


JEROME  PATUROT,  HOSIER  &  NATIONAL  (JUARD. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  commandant  and  decorated,  I  saw  new  honours  open 
before  me.  When  I  was  only  Captain  of  a  company,  my 
relations  with  the  ])alace  had  not  pa.ssed  the  limit  of  a  break- 
fast with  M.  De  Castries,  served  in  one  of  the  lower  apart- 
ments near  the  Orangery.  When  I  was  at  the  head  of  a 
baitalion,  the  gastronomic  privilege  rose  with  the  grade  ;  and 
I  found  myself  on  the  great  guard  days,  sitting  at  ihe  table 
of  His  Mfijesty  the  King  of  France. 

This  was  for  me  a  great  subject  of  pride  ;  and  even  now 
when  all  niy  illusions  are  gone,  the  remembrance  of  my 
illustrious  fellow  guests,  and  tlie  rec/ierclie  course,  singularly 
ccjnsoles  my  memory  and  my  stomach.  Misfortune  has  not 
made  me  ungrateful. 

I  have  no  ])atience  with  those  foolish  fellows  who  are 
constantly  directing  their  accusations  against  the  ordinary  at 
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the  palace,  saying  that  the  (able  is  conducted  in  a  parsimo- 
nious manner  ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  detestable  pleasant- 
ries which  they  perpetrate  on  this  subject. 

I  have  not  the  blood  of  Nero  in  luy  veins,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  one  of  those  malicious  jesters  mount  the  scaffold 
for  thrusting  forward  every  day  their  hatred  and  contempt  of 
His  Majesty.  If  they  spoke  with  knowledge,  if  they  only 
approached  one  day,  one  hour,  this  table  which  they  ridicule, 
if  they  had  moistened  their  throats  with  the  incomparable 
Biugundy,  if  they  had  passed  in  review  the  roasts  and 
removes;  the  game  and  fish;  ta?* ted  those  master  pieces  of 
confectionary  art,  if  they  had  been  initiated,  in  the  slightest 
way  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cellar  and,  the  kitchen,  one 
might  believe  in  their  good  faith,  and  complain  of  their  bad 
taste,  supposing  them  to  be  insensible  to  the  delicacies  of 
French  cookery  by  reason  of  the  depraved  state  of  their 
organs.  But  they  have  not  this  excuse  They  have  never 
seen  what  they  condemn.  More  than  once  I  have  asked 
myself  if  Louis  XVI.  and  Malesherbes  did  not  suppress 
torture  too  prematurely.  It  is  true  that  in  their  time  the 
audacity  of  writers  did  not  reach  to  the  systematic  deprecia- 
tion of  the  royal  table  ;  this  was  reserved  for  us.  I  had  been 
but  twice  at  the  table  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French, 
and  already  I  had  been  remarked.  An  air  of  emotion  from 
the  heart,  an  attitude  full  of  respect,  some  words  which 
showed  the  most  lively  devotion  sufficed  to  draw  upon  me 
the  attention  of  my  august  hosts.  I  regretted  that  it  was  not 
permitted  me  to  touch  the  eaith  three  times  with  my  fore- 
head, as  is  done  before  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  to  kiss  the 
varnished  boots  of  my  sovernign,  as  is  the  custom  towards 
the  Pope. 

I  had  the  bump  of  veneration,  and  my  countenance 
shewed  this  sentiment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  court  had 
resigned  itself  to  a  simplicity  that  was  too  democratic.  I 
would  have  had  more  display,  more  preparation,  something 
of  the  magnificence  which  distinguished  Louis  XIV;  1 
thought  with  indignation  of  the  pitiful  allow^ance  which  the 
Chambers  had  voted  for  the  crown.  At  the  grand  house, 
and  other  places,  I  treated  these  parliamentary  proceedings 
as  sordid  and  inconvenient.  I  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  monarch  to  plunge  into  the  puVlic  treasury  for 
himself  and  his  children,  consulting  nothing  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  state  and  the  eclat*  of  the  throne.  1  was  in  complete 
conformity  with  \he  political  economy  of  trade  in  Paris, 
which  says  that  the  luxury  of  the  court  is  "good  for  trade,'* 
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I  was  Ignorant  if  ray  zeal  had  echoes,  I  was  received  at  the 
palace  with  smiles  of  good  augurv,  and  at  the  first  grand  ball 
we  received  invitations,  Madame  Paturot  and  I.  There  was 
a  revolution  in  the  house  ;  iny  neighbour  the  herborist  was  in 
a  fever.  To  appear  at  court  had  been  a  long  cherished  wish 
of  Malvina's.  What  honour  and  what  triumph  !  The 
court!  What  remembrances  attached  to  this  word.  How 
it  exhaled  a  perfume  of  aristocracy  and  grandeur!  The 
court,  that  is  to  say  the  place  where  you  meet  with  Mont- 
morency and  Noailles,  with  Les  Tremouille  and  Rohan ! 
Already  I  thought  of  my  coat  of  arms.  1  determined  to  have 
ever}  thing  in  the  best  style.  Oscar  look  upon  himself  to 
procure  everything.  Malvina  on  her  side  was  not  inactive, 
and  prepared  a  splendid  toilette.  For  eight  days,  there  was 
nothing  else  talked  of  in  the  house. 

One  thing  troubled  me  :  I  was  afraid  that  we  might  look 
unaccustomed  to  these  new  garm-  nts.  The  sword,  the  hat, 
the  breeches,  the  coat  with  its  large  skins,  form  a  costume 
to  which  one  cannot  immediately  accustom  oneself;  it  de- 
mands a  certain  practice,  particular  attitudes,  movements  of 
the  body  in  harmony  with  its  covering.  Oscar  suggested 
that  we  should  prepare  ourselves;  he  drew  up  a  programme 
which  comprised  the  entree,  the  salutation  to  the  king,  the 
salutation  to  the  queen,  and  the  walk  across  the  room.  A 
week  was  devoted  to  these  studies  in  grand  costume. 

Here,  i?i07(  c her,''  said  Oscar,  who  constituted  himself 
our  instructor,  "this  is  your  affair,  in  three  words.  Look 
at  me!" 

"  I  see." 

You  enter,  the  hat  under  your  right  arm,  the  right  hand 
half  hidden  in  your  waistcoat,  about  the  height  of  the  fourth 
button,  the  left  hand  lightly  resting  on  the  pommel  of  your 
sword.    Let  us  see,  take  the  position. 

"  There  !" 

Very  good,  now  move  round  three  times  on  your  heels." 

"  One,  two,  three." 
Wrong,  moil  alter,  no  lightness,  no  grace,  try  again." 

After  some  lessons,  1  got  on  better,  my  sword  eu'barrassed 
me  less,  and  I  could  manage  tlie  hat  successfully. 

Malvina  had  a  long  train  to  her  robe  which  caused  her 
great  unquietude,  but  finally  we  hope  to  make  our  appear- 
ance with  success.  , 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived,  and  with  it  other  miseries. 
Tt  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  niy  wife's  hair  dresser  had 
not  arrived  ;  my  shoes  also  had  not  ap])earcd.    One  servant 
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after  another  was  despatched  to  hasten  then-  coming.  At 
last,  after  many  delays  and  explosions  of  inipatience,  at 
twelve  o'clock  we  lelt.  We  were  not  at  the  end  of  our 
troubles.  On  arriving  at  the  Carrousal  we  saw  a  long  file  of 
carriages  along,  they  went  on  slowly  one  by  one.  the  skies 
pouring  cataracts  all  the  time.  After  long  waiting  we  per- 
ceived the  door  by  which  we  must  enter,  it  was  apoit  in  the 
tempest,  we  soon  gained  it.  The  stairs  we  found  as  crowded 
as  the  streets,  we  could  only  go  up  slowly  and  with  caution. 
After  the  first  steps,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  our  preliminary 
studies  would  not  serve  us  much.  Swords  knocked  against 
each  other,  the  long  trains  of  the  ladies  got  entangled  in  the 
legs  of  the  gentlemen  with  invincible  obstinacy.  Before  we 
had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  ball  room  we  were  rumpled, 
tumbled,  all  in  disorder.  At  last,  thanks  to  the  servants, 
there  was  a  little  more  order,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
grand  saloon  where  were  the  king  and  queen. 

I  had  prepared  my  obeiance  with  infinite  care,  and  arrived 
in  front  of  His  Majesty,  1  executed  it  with  a  certain  happi- 
ness and  added  a  Sire  !  accentuated  in  a  perfect  manner.  I 
believed  that  I  had  produced  some  sensation  ;  but  what  was 
my  surprise,  when  raising  myself  np  to  enjoy  my  triumph,  I 
saw  that  His  Majesty  had  turned  his  back  on  me  to  speak 
familiarly  to  1  do  not  know  what  Ambassador  from  the  North. 
Madame  Paturot  had  equally  failed  in  her  entree.  However, 
we  reached  a  corner  where  we  might  stand,  for  it  is  not 
etiquette  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  Majesties.  I  com- 
prehended this,  but  [  could  not  console  myself  for  not  having 
obtained  a  look  from  my  sovereign.  The  turned  back  sin- 
gularly disappointed  me,  it  empoisoned  the  fete. 

However,  I  soon  understood  how  His  Majesty  could  be 
wearied  even  of  reverences  as  irreproachable  as  mine  ;  he 
executed  in  the  evening,  no  less  than  three  thousand  saluta- 
tions, From  the  place  where  1  stood,  I  admired  the  gift  of  a 
smile  which  God  has  given  to  monarchs,  this  elasticity  of 
the  muscles  which  proves  at  the  same  time  their  superiority  of 
race,  and  their  title  to  their  vocation.  When  I  saw  these 
dowagers  in  their  furbelows,  these  peers  with  a  respectable 
physiognomy,  these  figin-es  stout  or  thin,  shrivelled  or  tooth- 
less, sickly  or  vulgar,  which  followed  in  an  interminable  line, 
I  was  astonished  that  any  human  head  could  endure  such  a 
spectacle  of  confusion,  added  to  the  suffocating  heat,  the 
sparkling  stones,  the  white  necks,  the  flowers  and  ribbons, 
the  black  coats  and  epaulettes.  The  uniforms  alone  fatigued 
the  eye  with  their  embroideries,  the  strange  orders,  the 
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dazzliug  stars,  all  the  German  eagles,  all  the  English  gar- 
ters, displayerl  on  civil  or  iiiilitiuy  coats.  What  luxury  !  I 
was  overwhohnecl,  suffocated,  enthusiastic  ! 

I  found  myself  side  by  side  with  a  marshal  of  France,  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  names  in  Europe,  and  the  most 
splendid  diamonds  in  the  world;  it  was  an  honour  of  which 
any  one  might  be  proud,  and  no  other  Paturot  had  enjoyed 
it  before  me. 

When  the  reception  was  over,  their  Majesties  retired  as 
was  their  custom,  and  the  dance  commenced.  Madame 
Paturot  had  been  waiting  for  this  moment,  she  hoped  for 
nothing  else  than  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  the  princes. 
Sitting  on  an  ottoman  she  tried  all  the  fascination  of  glasses, 
all  the  seductions  of  her  fan,  to  bring  about  this  triumphant 
result.  I  understood  that  my  presence  would  add  nothing  to 
the  chances  of  this  manoeuvre,  so  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  buffet. 
Here  was  one  of  the  thousand  objects  on  which  the  wits  had 
exercised  their  malice.  I  should  like  these  calumniators  to 
have  been  present,  to  have  overwhelmed  them  with  the  sight 
of  these  tables  laden  with  succulent  meats,  at  each  instant 
renewed,  and  disappearing  still  faster  under  the  teeth  which 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  high  society  of  the  place,  I 
must  call  pitiless.  I  had  never  in  my  life,  with  the  exception 
of  my  egg  merchant  and  feather  seller,  seen  more  extraor- 
dinary appetites,  than  those  displayed  at  this  reunion  of 
orders  and  embroideries,  of  epaulettes  and  plumes.  It  is 
tiue  that  amongst  them  were  the  spouses  o^  deputies,  and 
the  wives  of  peers  of  France.  A  portion  of  my  evening  was 
dedicated  to  this  spectacle,  which  penetrated  me  with  ad- 
miration for  the  royal  magnificence.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  known  how  to  tear  myself  away  from  these  delicacies  if  <? 
Malvina  had  not  suddenly  join e'd  me. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  she  with  an  air  ill  of  humour.    "  But." 
"  No  buts,  let  us  go." 

We  regained  the  carriage.  Madame  Paturot  preserved  an 
obstinate  silence,  precurser  of  a  storm.  I  could  not  account 
for  the  reason  which  rendered  her  so  taciturn  and  so  sidky. 

"  What  a  beautiful  fete  !  cried  1,  to  break  the  ice. 

*'  Yes,  it  may  suit  you,"  she  replied  with  ill  disguised  sharp- 
ness, "  gocd  enough  for  an  easy  fellow  like  you." 

"Ah  !  Malvina,"  said  I. 

"  Not  even  a  ccuntiy  dance,"  added  my  wife.  Pretty 
princes!  like  scarecrows  and  just  as  insensible!  oh  pretty 
pretty  !" 

This  explained  all.    In  spile  of  her  incendiary  glances 
Malvina  had  not  obtained  her  wish. 


LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TRIBES.— I.  {Continued.) 

JiNGA.  A  negro  tribe  formerly  in  possession  of  the  region 
about  Pungo  Andongo,  in  Angola,  and  now  living  as  an  in- 
dependant  people  to  the  North  of  their  ancient  country. 
Their  baptized  native  queen,  Donna  Anna  de  Sonza,  is  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Angola.  In  the  country  near  Pungo  Andongo 
are  a  large  number  of  the  ancient  burijxl  places  of  the  Jinga, 
These  are  simply  large  mounds  of  stones,  with  drinking  and 
cooking  utensils  of  rude  pottery  on  them.  ,  Some  are  arranged 
in  a  circular  form,  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  shaped 
like  a  haycock.  There  is  not  a  single  vestige  of  any  inscrip- 
tion. 

Kasabi.  a  negro  tribe  living  on  the  East  of  the  Chihune 
river,  and  North  West  of  the  river  Kasai. 

Kanyika.  People  Jiving  on  the  banks  of  a  Northern 
feeder  of  the  Zambesi,  between  the  towns  of  Matiamvo-  and 
Cazembe. 

Kanyoka.  Negroes  living  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river 
as  the  Kanyika,  but  more  to  the  North.  They  are  both 
represented  as  being  numerous  and  friendly,  but  Matiamvo, 
paramount  chief  of  Londa,  will  on  no  account  permit  any 
white  person  to  visit  them,  as  his  principal  supplies  of  ivory 
are  drawn  from  them. 

KisuNGOs.  A  people  near  the  Eastern  shores,  to  the 
North  of  the  Zambesi. 

Landeens.  The  name  hy  which  the  Caffres  are  known 
^  towards  the  moulh  of  the  Zambesi.  The  Landeens  hold 
the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  this  part  in  sub- 
jection, and  exact  tribute  from  passengers.  Livingstone 
regrets  that  he  did  not  meet  with  any  of  them,  for  though 
named  Caffres,  he  is  not  sure  whether  they  are  of  the  ^ulu 
family,  or  the  MasLona. 

LiBoLLO.  A  powerlul  and  independant  people,  living  on 
the  Southern  bank  of  the  river  Ooanza,  near  the  town  of 
Cambambe. 

Makalaka.  The  general  name  given  to  those  tribes  which 
are  in  subjection  to  the  Makololo.  See  Barotse,  Banyeti, 
Batoka,  &c. 

Makololo.    Originally  a  branch  of  the  Basuto  family 
v\hich,  in  1824,  was  driven  towards  the  North  by  iheGriquas. 
Led  by  the  famous  chief,  Sebituane,  they  succeeded  in  con 
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quering  various  tibes  of  tbo  Bcclmaiias,  as  Bakwains, 
Bamangwalo,  &c.  The  young  men  of  these  tribes  were  in- 
corporated into  the  victorious  Makololo,  who,  after  var  ous 
fortunes,  pu<>hecl  their  way  to  the  Leeambye,  and  across  :hat 
river  to  the  high  lands  towards  the  Kafue,  and  setiltd  for  a 
time  on  the  pastoral  lands  in  that  district.  But  the  Matel  ale, 
under  Mosilikatse,  crossed  the  Zambesi,  and,  attacking  the 
Makololo,  caplured  their  c  ittle  and  women.  Sebiuiane,  ral- 
lying his  men,  followed  and  recaptured  the  whole.  A  fresh 
attack  was  also  repulsed,  and  Sebiluane  thought  of  going 
further  down  the  Zainbtsi,  to  the  country  of  the  white  men. 
He  had  an  idea  that  if  he  had  a  cannon,  he  might  live  in 
peace.  A  prophet  induced  him  to  turn  his  face  again  to  the 
Westward.  This  man,  by  name  Tlajiane,  was  called  a 
senoga  " — one  who  holds  intercourse  with  the  gods.  Point- 
ing to  the  Eastwards,  he  said,  "  There,  Sebituane,  I  behold 
a  fire  :  shun  it ;  it  is  a  fire  which  may  scorch  thee  The  gods 
say,  go  not  thither."  Then,  turning  to  the  west,  he  said,  "  I 
see  a  city  and  a  nation  of  black  men — men  of  the  water ; 
their  cattle  are  red;  thine  own  tribe,  Sebituane,  is  perishing, 
and  will  be  all  consumed ;  thou  wilt  govern  black  men,  and 
when  thy  warriors  have  captured  red  cattle,  let  not  the  owners 
be  killed;  they  are  thy  future  tribe — they  are  thy  city;  let 
them  be  spared  to  cause  thee  to  build."  This  policy,  obvious- 
ly a  wise  one,  was  followed.  The  fire  pointed  to,  was  evi- 
dently the  Portuguese  fire-arms,  of  which  Sebituane  and  the 
"senoga"  must  have  heard.  The  black  men  referred  to  were 
the  Barotse,  and  Sebituane  spared  their  chiefs,  even  though 
they  attacked  him  first.  He  had  ascended  the  Barotse  valley, 
but  was  pursued  by  the  Matebele,  as  Mosilikatse  could  never 
forgive  his  former  defeats.  They  came  up  the  river  in  a  very 
large  body.  Sebituaue  placed  some  goats  on  one  of  the 
large  islands  of  the  Zambesi,  as  a  bait  to  the  warriors,  and 
some  men  in  canoes  to  co-operate  in  this  manoeuvre.  When 
they  were  all  ferried  over  to  the  island,  the  canoes  w  ere  re- 
moved, and  the  Matebele  found  themselves  completely  in  a 
trap,  being  unable  to  swim.  They  subsisted  ibr  some  time 
on  the  roots  of  grass,  after  the  goats  were  eaten,  but  gradual- 
ly became  so  emaciated,  that,  when  the  Makololo  landed, 
they  had  only  to  perform  the  part  of  executioners  on  the 
adults,  and,  after  their  manner,  to  adopt  the  rest  into  their 
tribe.  Another  attach  of  Mosilikatse  was  likewise  defeated. 
Having  thus  made  himself  dreaded  by  the  terrible  Zulu  chief, 
Sebituane  incorporated  the  Barotse,  swept  the  Batoka  from 
their   island  flstncsses,   established    his  headquarters  at 


Sinyanti  on  the  Chobe,  and  adopted  the  Zambesi  as  his  line 
of  defeiice.  Sebituavie  died  wliile  Livingstone  and  Oswell 
were  at  Sinyanti,  and  Sekeletu  his  son  is  now  the  reigning 
chief. 

The  Makololo  hold  the  tribes  ah'eady  referred  to  undet  ' 
the  general  designation  of  Makalaka  in  limited  subjection. 
Great  mortality  by  war  and  fever  having,  however,  taken 
place  in  the  original  stock,  the  plan  of  abs  )rptittn  on  a  large 
scale  with  tiie  Makalaka  has  been  wisely  adopted.  The 
families  of  the  doiinnant  race  are  spread  over  the  country, 
one  or  two  only  in  each  village,  as  the  loids  of  the  land. 
In  comparison  with  their  Negro  serfs,  the  Makololo  are  of 
a  much  lighter  complexion.  Those  of  them  who  are  real 
Basutos  still  retain  the  agricultural  habits  of  that  tribe,  and 
may  be  seen  going  out  with  their  wives  with  their  hoes  in 
hand  The  younger  men,  who  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  lord  it  over  the  conquered  Makalaka,  have 
unfortunately  no  desire  to  imitate  tlieir  fathers,  and  expect 
their  subjects  to  perform  all  their  manual  labour. 

Makoa. — A  comprehensive  name  given  by  the  Bechuanas 
to  the  whites.  They  cannot  themselves,  at  the  present  day, 
explain  the  derivation  of  it.  It  seems  to  mean  "  handsome," 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  use  it  to  indicate  beauty, 
but  there  is  a  word  so  very  like  it  meaning  "infirm,"  or 
weak,  which,  as  Burchell  conjectures,  may  probably  be  the 
right  one. 

Mambari. — A  branch  of  the  Ambonda  family,  inhabiting 
the  country  south-east  of  Angola,  near  Bihe.  The  Mambari 
are  very  enterprising  merchants,  and  ply  the  slave  trade  in 
the  far  interior.  Livingstone  met  them  at  Linyanti  and 
several  other  places  along  his  line  of  route.  When  they 
mean  to  trade  with  a  town,  they  deliberately  begin  the  affair 
by  building  huts  as  if  they  knew  that  little  business  could 
be  transacted  without  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  for  palaver. 
They  biing  ]\Lnichester  goods  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  They 
profess  to  use  the  slaves,  whom  they  obtain  in  exchange,  for 
domestic  pur])oses  only.  In  complexion  they  are  vory  dark, 
but  have  among  tliem  a  number  of  half-castes  with  their 
peculiar  yellow,  sickly  hue.  They  piait  theii'  hair  in  three- 
fold cords,  and  lay  them  carefully  down  around  the  tides 
of  thtr"  head. 

Mambowe — A  Barotse  tribe  living  a  Utile  to  the  north- 
cast  of  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  and  Leeambye.  They 
stalk  animals  by  using  the  stratagem  of  a  cap  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  leche's  or  poku's  head,   having  the  horns  still 
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attached,  and  another  made  so  as  to  represent  the  up]'er 
white  part  of  the  crane  called  jabiru,  with  its  long  ne  ?k  and 
beak  above.  With  these  on,  they  crawl  through  the  grass  ; 
they  can  easily  put  up  their  heads  so  far  as  to  see  their  prey 
without  being  recognised  until  they  are  within  bov^'-shot. 

Maravj. — Th.e  general  name  of  those  tribes  which  live 
immediately  beyond  the  Mashinga  mountains  ;  they  are  at 
enmity  with  the  Portuguese,  and  as  they  practice  night 
attacks  in  their  warfare,  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  among 
them. 

Mashona. — A  Caffre  tribe  living  about  the  sources  of  the 
river  Sabia,  to  the  east  of  the  Matebele.  They  convert  two 
kinds  of  the  cotton  plant  into  cloth,  and  dye  it  with  the 
wild  indigo. 

Matebele. — A  tribe  of  true  Caffres,  occupying  a  district 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  tlie  Zambesi.  They  are  not 
known  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  Under  their  famous 
chief  Mosilikatse  they  have  become  the  terror  of  their  neigli- 
bourhood. 

Negroes. — In  reference  to  this  people  Livingstone  says: 
"  With  every  disposition  to  pay  due  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  made  ethnology  their  special  study,  I 
have  felt  myself  unable  to  believe  that  the  exaggerated 
features  usually  put  forth  as  those  of  the  typical  Negro, 
characterize  the  majority  of  any  nation  south  of  Central 
Africa.  The  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to 
me  to  embody  the  ideal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Londa,  better 
than  the  figures  of  any  work  of  ethnology  I  have  met  with. 
The  dark  colour,  thick  lips,  heads  eh)ngated,  backwards 
and  upwards  and  covered  with  wool,  flat  noses,  with  other 
Negro  peculiarities  are  general ;  but  while  these  characteris- 
tics place  them  in  the  true  Negro  family,  the  reader  would 
imbibe  a  wrong  idea  if  he  supposed  that  all  these  features 
combined  were  often  met  with  in  one  individual.  All  have 
a  certain  thickness  and  prominence  of  lip,  but  many  are 
met  with  in  every  village  in  uhom  thickness  and  projection 
are  not  more  marked  than  in  liuropeans.  All  are  dark,  but 
the  color  is  shaded  off  in  difi'erent  individuals  from  deep 
black  to  light  fellow.  As  we  go  Westward  we  observe  the 
light  colour  predominating  over  the  dark,  and  then  again, 
when  we  come  within  the  influence  of  damp  from  sea  air, 
we  find  the  shade  deepen  into  the  general  blackness  of  the 
coast  population.  The  shape  of  the  head  with  its  woo  ly 
crop,  though  general,  is  not  universal. 

J^oiiTUGUESE. — In  Angola,  the  Western  Portuguese  stM^e- 
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tnent,  there  were  in  1850 — 51,  according  to  the  census,  not 
more  than  1000  whites,  830  of  whom  were  in  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda.  Loanda  is  regarded  somewhat  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment, and  those  who  leave  their  native  land  for  this  country 
do  so  with  the  hope  of  getting  rich  in  a  few  years,  and  then 
returning  home.  They  have  thus  no  motive  for  seeking  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  country.  The  Portuguese  law 
preventing  the  subjects  of  any  other  nation  from  holding 
landed  property  unless  they  become  naturalized,  the  country 
has  neither  the  advantage  of  native  or  foreign  enterprise,  and 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  our  allies  found  it  in 
1575.  Nearly  all  the  European  soldiers  sent  out  are  con- 
victs, and,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  men  in 
their  position,  behave  remarkably  well.  A  few  riots  have 
occurred,  but  nothing  at  all  so  serious  as  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  penal  settlements.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  arms  of  Loanda  are  every  night  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  been  convicts.  Various  reasons  for  this 
mild  behaviour  are  assigned  by  the  officers,  but  none  of 
these,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  our  own  experience 
in  Australia,  appears  to  be  valid.  Religion  seems  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  change.  Perhaps  the  climate  may  have 
some  influence  in  subduing  their  turbulent  disposition,  for 
the  inhabitants  generally  are  a  timid  race,  they  are  not  at 
all  so  brave  as  the  CafFres.  The  people  of  Ambriz  ran  away 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  take 
possession  of  their  copper  mines  and  country  without  striking 
a  blow  Here  even  bulls  are  much  tamer  than  with  us.  I 
never  met  with  a  ferocious  one  in  this  country,  and  the 
Portuguese  use  them  generally  for  riding. 

The  Portuguese  power,  on  the  West  Coast,  may  be  said 
to  be  firmly  seated  only  between  the  rivers  Dande  and  Canza. 
It  extends  inland  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  river 
Quango ;  and  the  population,  according  to  the  imperfect 
data  afforded  by  the  census,  given  annually  by  the  comman- 
dants of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  districts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  cannot  be  under  600,000  souls. 

A  system  of  compulsory  carriage  of  merchandise  has  been 
adopted  in  Angola,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  our  cruisers,  which  took  place  in  1845.  Each 
trader  who  went  previous  to  that  year,  into  the  interior,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  purchas- 
ing ivory  and  bees  wax,  and  a  sufiicient  number  of  slaves 
to  carry  these  commodities.  The  whole  were  intended  for 
exportation  as  soon  as  the  trader  reached  the  coast.  But 
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when  the  more  stringent  measures  of  1845  came  into  o})era- 
tion.  and  rendered  the  exportation  of  slaves  ahnost  impossible, 
there  being  no  roads  proper  for  the  employment  of  wheel 
conveyances,  this  new  system  of  compulsory  carriage  of  ivory 
and  bees  wax  was  resorted  to  by  the  government  of  Loanda. 
A  trader  who  requires  two  or  three  hundred  carriers  to  coftvey 
his  merchandise  to  the  coast,  now  applies  to  the  general 
government  for  aid.    An  order  is  sent  to  the  commandant  of 
the  district,  to  furnish  the  ninnber  required.    Each  head  man 
of  the  villages  to  whom  the  order  is  transmitted  must  furnish 
from  five  to  twenty  or  thirty  men,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion that  his  people  bear  to  the  entire  population  of  the  dis- 
trict.   For  tins  acconimo  iation  the  trader  nuist  pay  a  tax  to 
the  government  of  1000  reis,  or  about  three  shilhngs  per  load 
carried.    The  trader  is  obliged  lo  pay  the  carrier  the  sum  of 
50  rei=^,  or  about  two  pence  per  day  for  his  sustenance.  And 
a^  a  day's  journey  is  nevermore  than  from  eight  to  ten  miles, 
the  expense  which  must  be  incurred  for  this  compulsory 
labor  is  felt  to  be  heavy  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
employ  slave  labor  alone.    Yet  no  effoit  has  been  made  to 
form  a  great  line  of  road  for  wheel  carriages. 

Some  of  the  governors  of  Loanda  have  insisted  on  the  ob- 
servance of  a  law  which,  from  motives  of  humanity,  forbids 
the  Portuguese  themselves  from  passing  beyondthe  iDoundary. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that,  in  cases  where 
the  white  trader  was  killed,  the  aggression  had  been  made  by 
him,  and  they  wished  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  punishing 
those  who  had  been  provoked  to  shed  Poriuguese  blood. 

Few  of  the  Portuguese  bring  their  wives  witli  them,  and 
never  can  be  successiul  colonists  in  consequence.  Half-ca'^^tes 
are  numerous,  and  are  treated  with  liberality.  They  are 
acknowledged  at  table,  and  provided  for  by  their  fathers  as 
if  Euoropean.  The  civil  manners,  generally,  of  superiors  to 
inferiors^  is  probably  the  result  of  the  ])Osition  they  occupy 
— a  few  whites  aniong  thousands  of  blacks  :  but  nowhere 
else  in  Africa  is  there  so  much  good  will  l)etween  Europeans 
and  Natives  as  here. 

On  the  plantations  of  some  of  the  Portuguese  coffee,  sugar 
and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Most  of  the  flour  consumed  is 
imported,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  generally  are 
sadly  neglected.  "  Are  they  ignorant  of  tillage  ?  "  said  the 
Makololo  who  accompanied  Livingstone,  "  They  know 
nothing  but  buying  and  selling;  they  are  not  men  ! 

The  Mozambique  settlements,  on  the  l^^ast  coast,  are  in  a 
moBt  lamentable  i-tatc  of  decay.  The  revenue.^  are  not  equal 
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to  llie  expenses  :  officers  are  without  pay,  and  are  obliged  (o 
trade.  There  is  no  direct  traffic  with  Portugal.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Banians,  or  natives  of  India,  come  annually 
in  small  vessels,  with  caigoes  of  English  and  Indian  goods 
from  Bombay. 

Portuguese  liberality  and   hospitality    are  abundantly 
illustrated  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  narrative. 

QuiSAMAS. —  (Kisamas,)  an  independant  tribe  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Coanza,  which  the  Portuguese  have  not  been  able 
to  subdue.  The  fcA'  who  came  under  Dr.  Livingstone's  ob- 
servation possessed  much  of  the  Bushmen  or  Hottentot 
feature,  and  were  dressed  in  strips  of  soft  bark,  hanging  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee.  They  deal  largely  in  salt,  which  their 
country  produces  in  great  abundance.  It  is  brought  in 
crystals  of  about^l2  inches  long,  and  in  diameter.  The 
Kisamas  are  brave ;  and  when  the  Portuguese  army  followed 
them  into  their  forests, ihey  reduced  the  invaders  to  extiemity  ' 
by  tapping  all  the  reservoirs  of  water,  whicn  were  no  other 
than  the  enormous  baobabs  of  the  country,  hollowed  into 
cisterns.  As  the  Kisama  country  is  ill  supplied  whh  water 
otherwise,  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat. 


,  LEONORA. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Precisely  at  two  Mr.  Balderstone  arrived,  and  the  whole 
party  set  out  merrily  towards  the  river.  Mrs.  Tracy  w^ould 
have  refused  ;  she  could  not  walk  so  far,  she  said,  but  she  was 
not  able  to  resist  Mr.  Balderstone's  positive  goodnature,  and 
assisted  by  his  arm,  and  cheered  by  his  attention,  she  was 
quite  surprised  to  lind  how  well  she  could  walk,  and  how 
quickly  they  reached  the  water  side. 

t  The  poor  lady  had  alienated  her  husband's  affections 
through  her  querulousness  and  her  complaints,  and  as  he 
seldom  thought  of  taking  her  out,  it  was  very  rarely  indeed 
that  she  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 

When  they  reached  the  quay  I'cside  which  the  pretty  little 
green  boat  lay,  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  be  on  friendly 
tern  s  with  the  Tracy  lamily,  came  up  and  shook  hnnds  with 
th(ni!,.a]ifl  w^as  introduced  to  Mr.  Balder.^tone  as  Mr.  Leslie 
Arcl  er.  He  looked  wistfully  at  the  boat,  thought  they  would 
hav(  a  glorious  sail.  "  Perhaps  the  young  ge\.tleman  would 
like  Lo  go  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Balderstone,  with  ready  good 
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tiature  ;  "  the  more,  the  merrier."  Leslie  Archer  professed 
himself  delighted,  and  springing  into  the  boat,  made  himself 
useful  in  assisting  the  young  ladies  to  find  comfortable  seats  ; 
handing  in  Leonora  last,  he  sat  down  by  her,  an  arrangement 
which  Mr.  Balderstone  did  not  think  perfect.  The  Lieutenant 
having  taken  his  place  as  steersman,  the  boat  pushed  off  into 
the  river. 

The  new  comer  was  tall  and  slight,  with  large  light  blue 
eyes,  and  wavy  locks  of  golden  hair.  He  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  Mr.  Balderstone  ;  there  was  an  air  of  refinement 
in  everything  he  did  and  said,  almost  bordering  on  eflfemina- 
cy.  But  youths  often  belie  their  looks,  and  Leslie  Archer, 
with  all  ihe  indolent  grace  of  his  movements,  and  fastidious 
delicacy  of  manner,  had  both  strength  of  nerve,  and  strength 
of  muscle. 

All  Leonora's  fears  and  misgivings  about  Mr.  Balderstone's 
attentions,  all  her  doubts  and  despondency  about  the  future, 
seemed  to  vanish  with  the  coming  of  Leslie  Archer.  For 
this  afternoon  at  least  she  was  secure  from  any  feeling  but 
that  of  happiness.  It  was  strange  how  love  had  grown  up 
beiween  them;  both  had  seemed  unconscious  of  it  at  fiist,  it 
was  plain  enough  to  each  now  however.  Leonora  knew  he 
loved  her;  she  could  scarcely  have  been  more  sure  of  it  if  he 
had  told  her  so  a  thousand  times;  she  seldom  spoke  of  him, 
indifferently  if  at  all ;  her  love  was  something  too  precious 
for  common  eyes  to  see,  like  a  miser  she  hid  her  treasure  in 
her  heart,  and  dwelt  upon  it  in  secret.  Tt^eir  words  and 
looks  were  remembered,  and  tones  and  pressures  of  the  hand 
were  recalled  with  vivid  exactness,  tho'  perhaps  the  eye  or 
the  ear  had  not  seemed  to  mark  them  as  they  passed.  Leslie 
Archer  filled  all  Leonora's  present,  coloured  all  her  thoughts, 
influenced,  almost  unknown  to  her,  all  her  actions.  Some- 
times she  might  look  forward  to  some  vista  of  years,  and  see 
herself  Leslie  Archer's  wife.  But  the  sly  thought  soon  flew 
back  to  the  present.  Leslie  loved  he*,  and  would  love  her, 
that  was  enough. 

To  him,  Leonora  was  the  star  of  his  future,  for  her  he  was 
to  attain  wealth  and  greatness.  The  thought  of  her  stimu- 
lated his  an)bition,  quickened  his  energies  ;  sometimes  indeed 
he  would  grow  despondent ;  he  was  so  young,  only  nineteen, 
it  would  be  so  long  before  he  could  offer  a  home  ;  so  utany 
many  years,  and  she  might  grow  weaiy  and  cease  to  love  him. 
IJis  own  constancy  he  never  doubted,  he  sliould  never  meet 
with  any  one  like  Leonora ;  those  qualities  which  lay  on  the 
surface  of  her  character  attracted  him  most,  her  exquisite  do- 
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licacy,  so  remote  tVorn  prudery  or  affectation  ;  perhaps  he 
was  not  able  yet  to  estimate  the  stronger  and  higher  qualities 
which  v\ere  benc^aih  Ijconora  and  he  had  only  known  each 
other  six  months,  and  yet  each  seemed  to  have  lived  more  in 
that  time,  than  in  all  their  previous  life. 

In  Mr.  Tracy's  last  voyage.  Captain  Archer,  who  was  in 
command,  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  on  coming  on  shore  had  ex])ressed  his  wish  that  their 
families  might  become  acquainted  ;  he  had  but  one  son  and 
daughter.  Caroline  Archer  was  Fanny's  Sv\  orn  friend,  and 
Leslie  aJways  accompanied  his  sister  when  slie  went  to  the 
Tracy s.  Much  to  the  Captain's  disappointment,  Leslie 
evinced  a  decided  disinclination  to  go  to  sea  ;  he  had  made 
choice  of  the  medical  profession,  and  was  shorily  going  to 
London  to  study. 

All  this  time  the  boat  had  been  sailing  along  delightfully, 
in  and  out  amid  the  great  ships  that  lay  stately  and  still  upon 
the  waters,  looking  so  huge  as  the  iiitle  boat  passed  by,  and 
suggesting  uncomfortable  thoughts  of  being  sucked  in  under 
the  keel  and  lost.  Those  blustering  "  men-of-war"  were 
silent  and  harmless  enough  now,  On  board  each,  instead  of 
the  busy  cro'.\  (l  that  formed  its  complement,  there  were  only 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  two  or  three  sailors  and  boys. 
As  the  boat  passed  "  papa's  ship,"  a  couple  of  urchins  were 
seen  chasing  each  other  round  the  outside,  clinging  on  to 
narrow  ledges,  and  springing  and  clambering  with  the  agility 
of  monkeys,  to  the  mingled  fright  and  amusement  of  the 
children. 

On  went  the  boat,  past  where  the  woods  of  Anthony  slope 
down  to  the  river  side,  past  the  little  village  of  Wilcove  with 
its  white  houses  embowered  among  trees,  past  the  last  ship 
in  the  river,  and  then  they  turned  irvto  the  broad  channel  of 
the  river  Lynar.  Trees,  tiees  everywhere,  rising  on  each 
bank,  clustering  groups  of  snowy  hawthorn^  filling  the  air 
with  delicious  perfume,  so  delicious,  that  in  obedience  to  the 
wish  of  the  party,  the  sails  were  taken  down,  and  the  boat 
slowly  floated  along,  that  they  might  linger  amid  the  fragrance 
which  seemed  to  cover  the  river  as  with  a  cloud.  On  they 
went  until  they  reached  that  part  of  the  b;ink  opposite  which 
towered  up,  old  and  ivy  covered,  the  battlements  of  Trema- 
ton  Castle.  There  they  landed,  and  following  each  other 
along  the  b  ink  with  light  steps  and  Luoyant  spirits,  the  whole 
party  now  found  themselves  in  the  little  lea  house  in  the 
garden,  where  Mrs.  Tracy  intended  to  remain  while  the  rest 
strolled  over  the  grounds  and  antique  gardens  of  the  Castle. 
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They  all  started  together,  but  in  a  short  time  the  party  was 
broken  up  into  clifTerent  groups.  The  Lieutenant,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  \Nas  a  man  of  good  tasle,  and  susceptible  of 
beauty,  gave  himself  up  lo  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and  was 
now  surrounded  by  the  younger  ones,  who  were  eagerly  col- 
lecting bunches  of  the  sweet  wild  flowers  that  grew  in  such 
profusion  in  the,  hedges.  The  velvety  green  lawns,  the  ter- 
raced beds  of  flowers,  half  hiding  the  quaint  old  carvings  of 
stone  crocodiles,  and  curious  vases,  the  shady  alcoves,  the 
blue  skies  and  balmy  air,  had  also  a  certain  influence  over 
Mr.  Balderstone's  mind,  and  he  would  certainly  have  propo- 
st'd  to  Leonora  at  once,  if  he  could  have  found  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  but  the  young  lady  by  his  side  was  Fanny,  and  although 
she  was  very  agreeaVjle,  and  was  not  willing  that  he  should 
miss  a  single  beauty  were  it  only  a  blue  forget-me-not,  yet 
he  could  not  accept  the  sui)gtitute.  However,  he  console  d 
himself  with  the  thougiit  that  afier  tea  he  would  secure  Leo- 
nora for  a  walk.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  once  with 
Marian  and  Leslie  Archer,  and  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  had  been  too  ready  with  his  invitation  to  that  young 
genileman  ;  yet  looking  upon  him  as  a  mere  boy,  it  never 
entered  his  head  to  consider  him  a  rival.  Coming  suddenly, 
at  a  turning  in  the  walk,  on  the  Lieutenant,  Mr  Balderstone 
began  to  consider  w  hether  it  woald  not  be  in  harmony  with 
the  propriety  of  manner  of  which  he  w  as  so  proud,  to  obtain 
the  father's  consent  before  seeking  the  daughter's ;  it  would 
be  more  respectful  to  her  he  thought.  Moi cover,  Mr  Balder- 
stone  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  would  be  conferring  a  favour 
on  the  Lieutenant  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  pioud  man, 
and  he  dwelt  with  satisfactitm  on  the  efl'ect  his  declaration 
would  produce,  and  how  in  Mr.  Tracy's  eyes  he  would  be  ele- 
valtd  into  the  character  of  a  benefactor.  Having  Come  to 
this  conclusion  he  was  more  leconciled  at  being  parted  from 
Leonora,  but  it  must  be  confessed  his  mind  was  so  engrossed 
by  the  subject,  that  Miss  Fanny  did  not  find  him  so  polite  as 
usual. 

As  for  Leonora,  perfectly  innocent  of  ihe  share  she  occu- 
pied in  Mr.  Balderstone's  thougiits,  she  was,  with  Leslie,  as 
happy  as  only  those  who  love  and  trust  each  other,  can  be. 
Leslie  had  told  her  tliat  in  two  days  he  was  to  proceed  to 
Londcm  to  commence  his  medical  studies,  but  the  sadness 
which  ihis  occasioned  to  Leonora,  gave  way  to  pride  and 
delight  at  his  earnest  assnranc(  s  of  love,  his  ardent  vows  of 
constancy.  Leonora  listened  and  believed,  and  the  tears 
which  had  begun  to  gather  in  her  eyes,  changed  into  smiles 
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of  satisfied  affection.  "  And  you  Leonora,"  said  Leslie,  pres- 
sing the  little  hand  that  lay  in  his,  "  when  I  coine  back  in 
twelve  months,  may  I  be  snre  thai  1  shall  lind  this  hand 
free?  *' Yes,  you  may,"  answered  Leonora  softly;  "  but  it 
svillbe  long,  perhaps  years,  before  I  can  offer  you  a  home,'' 
continued  Leslie,  and  many  thiiigs  may  happen  to  shake 
yoiu'  faiih ;  you  may  have  other  suitors,  better."  "  LIush," 
said  Leonora,  *'  nothing  can  shake  ruy  faith,  Lsslie  ;  I  am 
only  yours,  do  not  doiibt  me."  Leslie  looked  do  .vn  into  the 
dark  blue  eyes,  and  did  not  doubt  lier. 

Much  was  said  about  Leslie's  lature  prospects,  and  inten- 
tions ;  1)6  was  to  be  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  an  uncle,  a 
celebrated  London  physician  ;  he  believed  his  aunt  saw  a 
great  deal  of  company,  but  that  would  not  affyct  him,  he  had 
no  time  to  lose,  and  meant  to  work  hard  ;  the  time  that  he 
could  spare  from  his  studies  wuuld  be  devoted  to  wriiing 
long  letters  to  Leonora. 

Time  passed  very  swiftly  with  them,  and  botli  were  sur- 
prised when  Marian  said  she  heard  the  little  ones  calling 
them  to  tea:  on  emerging  iVom  the  grove  of  sycamores  where 
they  had  been  sauntering,  they  found  the  children,  who  had 
been  sent  to  look  for  them.  The  whole  pariy  met  in  ihe  cot- 
tage garden  ;  tea  was  made  in  an  arbour  covered  w  ith  honey- 
suckle and  clematis  ;  tall  hushes  of  fuchias  stood  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  the  neatly  keplliille  gar  len  with 
its  fragrant  beds  of  flowers  could  be  seen  between  the  lattice 
work. 

Everything  looked  delightfully  fresh  and  co  >!  — tlie  nice 
white  china  basins  of  rich  eream,  and  dishes  of  strawberries  ; 
and  piles  of  cake  and  bread  and  butter.  The  children  had 
never  seen  such  a  treat,  and  were  delighted.  Fanny  presided, 
and  Mr.  Balderstone  inauage  i  to  secure  a  seat  next  to  Leonora, 

The  neat  little  white  cottage,  and  tlie  pleasant  face  of  the 
tidy  hostess  particularly  struck  him,  and  after  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  helping  everybody,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Leonora,  "  This  would  be  a  very  nice  place  for  people  to 
spend  their  honeymoon.''  "  Yes,"  said  Leonara,  smiling, 
"  but  there  is  a  pretiier  place  farther  up  ihe  river."  "  Indeed  ! 
where  is  it "  said  Mr.  Balderstone,  eagerly.  "  [  went  to  the 
Weir  once,"  answered  Leonora,  blushing  a;id  hesitating  as 
she  caught  Leslie's  eye,  '*  and  I  thought  tiie  little  cottage 
there  was  very  picturesque."  L.'onora  had  gone  to  the  Weir 
with  a  party  of  friends,  among  wnom  was  i-jcslie,  and  slie 
certainly  thought  that  she  should  wish  for  no  greater  hapj)iness 
than  to  live  in  this  picturesque  ^  cottage,  amid  such  lovely 
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scenery,  with  Leslie.    "  Ah,  we  will,  that  is,  I  certainly  will 

go  and  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Balderst©ne,  who  had  noticed  the 
blush  and  hesitation,  and  interpreted  it  favorably.  Fanny, 
who  had  ove. heard  the  word  "honeymoon,"  struck  into  the 
conversation  with  her  accustomed  liveliness — "  Are  you  talk- 
ing abour  your  own  honeymoon,  Mr.  Balderstone  ?  If  it  is 
to  be  soon,  I  hope  you  will  invite  me  to  the  wedding."  *'  That 
I  certainly  shall.  Miss  Fanny,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  a 
])rominent  part  in  it,"  answered  Mr.  Balderstone.  Fanny 
looked  as  if  she  had  received  a  declaration,  and  was  silenced 
for  the  time.  Mrs.  Tracy  remarked  that  people  of  any  con- 
sideration went  on  the  continent  now  on  such  an  occasion. 
She  had  gone  to  Paris  when  she  was  married,  and  it  was 
much  easier  done  now.  The  Lieutenant,  who  remembered 
the  lavish  expense  of  this  trip,  winced  a  little.  Mr.  Balder- 
stone replied,  that  of  course  he  shonld  be  guided  by  the 
lady's  wishes  at  such  a  time,  but,  for  himself,  he  possessed  a 
preference  for  everything  English,  and,  turning  to  Leonora, 
he  desired  to  know  her  opinion.  Leonora  had  none  to  give, 
she  had  not  thought  of  the  subject ;  and  Leslie  Archer,  who 
began  to  wonder  at  Mr.  Balderstone's  impertinence,  politely 
requested  him  to  try  the  flavour  of  the  strawberries,  and 
wished  to  know  il"  he  cultivated  any  in  his  own  garden.  Mr. 
Tracy  was  in  excellent  spirits;  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that 
Mr.  Balderstone's  attentions  to  his  family  meant  something 
but  he  could  not  tell  which  of  his  two  eldest  girls  was  the 
chosen  one. 

After  tea  was  over,  they  all  strolled  to  the  river  side,  and 
sat  down  under  some  fine  old  trees.  Fanny,  who  had  a  sweet 
voice,  began  to  sing,  and  then  Mr.  Balderstone  produced  a 
flute,  from  his  pocket  and  offered  to  accompany  her ;  he 
])laycd  with  tolerable  skill,  but  introduced  some  extraordinary 
flourishes  sometimes.  The  children,  who  could  never  be  still, 
had  gone  off  in  search  of  flowers.  Marian  had  stolen  away 
alone,  and  while  the  others  are  talking,  singing,  and  flute- 
])laying,  we  will  follow  her. 

Marian  was  fifteen  years  old  ;  her  appearance  was  nothing 
remarkable,  she  would  scarcely  be  looked  at  twice  by  a 
stranger,  but  those  who  loved  her  called  her  pretty.  Her 
features  were  irregular,  but  full  ol  expression,  the  mouth  es- 
pecially ;  her  eyes  were  beautilul,  not  from  their  size  or 
brightness,  but  because  of  tin;  intelligence  and  feeling  that 
shone  from  tiiem.  She  was  slight;  not  tall,  and  looked 
younger  than  she  was:  this,  and  her  some  a  hat  timid,  8|uiet 
manner,  caused  Marian  to  be  generally  treated  as  a  child. 
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She  had  penetrated  a  wood  which  found  an  opening  close  by 
the  water  side.  Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  her 
bonnet  at  her  feet,  she  stood  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky- 
through  the  branches  of  the  tree,  her  brown  hair  clustering 
round  her  small  white  throat  and  little  face.  A  bird  began 
to  sing  over  her  head ;  the  tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  lookt  d  away  down  the  river  gliding  along  so  peace- 
fully before  her.  The  gold  and  purple  lines  of  the  sunset 
played  upon  its  surface,  and  near  the  banks  the  dancing 
colors  melted  into  emerald  green.  Marian's  head  drooped 
against  the  mossy  trunk  of  the  tree,  her  lips  quivered,  and 
the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes.  She  was  not  given  to  talk- 
ing to  herself  but  to  her  mind  came  the  words  : 

"  Are  not  the  mountains  and  the  skies  a  part 
Of  me,  as  I  of  them  ?  " 

' '  I  know  what  that  means  now,''  thought  Marian.  She 
could  feel  it,  but  no  more  just  then.  Marian  was  filled  with 
a  vague  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ;  she  was  awaking 
to  a  consciousness  that  she  had  a  soul,  which  she  seemed  to 
feel  was  capable  of  something.  There  are  some  people  who 
go  through  life  without  tJie  actual  consciousness  that  they 
hare  a  soul  ;  that  they  have  one  somewhere  is  indeed  an 
orthodox  point  of  their  belief,  but  they  take  it  all  on  hearsay. 
Marian  was  siruggling  with  an  earnest  desire  to  know.  Oh 
if  she  could  but  understand  this,  whatever  it  was,  in  the 
universe  that  spoke  to  her  Her  heart  ached,  but  she  could 
hardly  tell  if  it  was  pain  or  pleasure.  Marian's  daily  life 
was  oftun  at  variance  with  her  nature;  but  all  this  beauty 
around  her  now  struck  chords  which  gave  back  a  full  harmony. 
She  was  thoughtful  beyond  her  years  ;  ever  seeking  into  the 
causes  of  things,  and  coming  upon  a  truth  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  her  reasonings,  which  would  strike  her  with  the 
force  of  a  discovery.  She  was  imaginative,  too,  surrounding 
herself  with  ideal  scenes  and  characters  which  to  her  had  all 
the  charm  of  reality.  In  her  gii  HK-od,  her  favorite  reading 
had  been  fairy  tales ;  not  the  fairies  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
fairies  of  Carringfon,  but  beings  resembling  more  the  genii 
in  the  *' Arabian  Nights,"  who  gave  good  or  bad  gifts  to  the 
Princess  Zaida  ov  the  Prince  Almanzer,  at  their  biith,  and 
continued  all  their  lives  to  befriend  them  when  they  were 
most  in  need,  or  to  surround  them  with  unheard  of  difficulties 
a^id  d  ingers.  CI  arming  1  ties  were  they,  lull  nf  tilts  £  id 
t(  urnainents,  of  b  ave  knights  and  (  istressed  kdies.  1  ut 
]\  aria  i's  girlish  literature  \  as  not  ccnfined  to  ihese.  k  le 
hud  read  the  "  Iliad,"  and  ''Paradise  Lost"  before  she  v  as 
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ten  years  old,  and  images  grand  and  terrible,  fantastic  and 
beautiful  were  mingled  confusedly  in  ber  mind.  It  u  as  a 
favorite  occupation  of  hers,  to  carry  on  the  history  of  a  hero 
or  heroine,  in  which  she  invariably  extricated  them  from  all 
their  difficulties,  bringing  Hector  to  life,  and  turning  Andro- 
mache's weeping  to  tears  of  joy.  Before  Marian  had  attain- 
ed the  mature  age  of  fifteen,  her  taste  had  undergone  a 
change.  She  was  fond  of  "Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  and 
Blair's  "  Grave  ; "  she  read  '  Dwight's  Theology,''  and 
"  Josepbus,"  and  devoured  liistciry.  It  must  be  confessed,  too, 
that  whenever  she  could  get  a  novel,  she  read  it  with  avidity. 
Poetry  she  loved.  Leslie  Archer  had  lent  her  Childe 
Harold,"  and  it  had  given  her  a  great  lift  upward.  A  new 
and  loftier  phase  of  mental  existence  was  opening  before 
her,  but  INIarian  could  only  catch  glimpses  of  truth,  and  she 
longed  for  a  full  sight.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  universe 
was  full  of  voices,  but  she  could  only  hear  the  faint  echoes ; 
and  so  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  because  she  felt  more 
than  she  could  comprehend.  But  patience,  Marian,  all  will 
be  right  by  and  bye. 

Plunged  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  that,  m  spite  of  the  tears, 
was  full  of  pleasure,  she  did  not  heed  the  passing  of  the 
time,  until  Gertrude  and  Ellen,  the  two  next  sisters,  came 
through  the  wood  shouting,  Marian,  Mamma  says  it  is  time 
to  go,"  The  long  twilight  of  an  English  summer  evening 
was  deepening,  as  they  slowly  went  down  the  river.  One  by 
one  the  stars  shone  out  in  the  sky,  and  the  hum  of  voices  on 
the  shore  grew  every  mourent  fainter.  The  girls  sang  "  The 
Canadian  Boat  Song,"  assisted  by  Mr.  Balderslone  and 
Leslie.  Very  sweetly  did  the  music  float  over  the  water, 
gladdening  the  heart  of  many  a  solitary  sailor,  as  he  leant 
over  the  side  of  his  ship.  Leonora  felt  sad,  she  knew  that 
after  this  evening  she  should  probably  see  Leslie  no  more 
for  months  ;  and  her  future  was  uncertain,  she  could  not  pe- 
netrate it  :  wiien  would  they  meet  again  !  Yet  now  he  v\  as  by 
her  side,  and  his  hand  pressed  hers,  so  there  were  other 
feelings  in  her  heart  besides  sadness.  They  parted  at  the 
door  ;  Leoi  oia  lingered  but  a  moment,  for  one  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand,  one  whispered  assurance  of  mutual  constancy, 
and  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  following  niOrning,  ji\st  as  they  had  risen  from  break 
fast,  a  iK-tc  was  put  into  Fanny's  hand,  who  read  it  with 
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delight  in  her  looks,  and  clapped  her  hands  with  joy.  Oh 
Mamma,  there  is  to  be  a  great  ])arty  at  Captain  Archers, 
next  Thursday,  it  is  Caroline's  birthday,  and  Leonora,  Marian, 
and  I  are  invited,  won't  it  be  splendid  ?  All  the  officers  of 
the  guard  ship  are  to  be  there  ! " 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Tracy,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  where  are  your  dresses  to 
come  from  ?  "  Fanny's  countenan(!e  fell.  "  Leonora,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  we  must  go,  you  know — at  least  you  and  j 
must,  perhaps  Marian — " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  care  about  going,''  said  Marian,  "  I  know  I 
have  nothing  to  wear." 

Tarlatan  is  only  a  sldlling  a  yard,  and  it's  very  wide," 
ventured  Fanny. 

"  It's  no  use,  Fanny,  we  are  already  too  much  in  debt,  I 
cannot  give  you  a  shilling,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
.stay  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Tracy.  "  I  can't,  indeed,  Mamma, 
it  is  not  often  w-e  get  such  a  chance;  yon  know  Papa  said 
we  ought  to  be  married,  by  this  time,  and  how  are  we  to  be 
married,  if  we  never  go  out.?  I  know,  if  I  could  but  get  a 
dress  fit  to  wear,  I  should  look  better  than  many  girls," — 
most,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  modesty  came  to  her  aid  in 
lime 

"  ]  think  you  could  wear  my  white  m.uslin,"  said  Leonora, 
who  liad  been  plunged  in  profound  thought. 

"  But  what  would  you  wear }  you  have  no  other  dress." 

"  Oh,  I'll  stay  at  home,  I  don't  mind  it." 

"No,  no,  Leonora,  lliat  would  never  do,  you  are  very  kind, 
but  T  cannot  allow  such  a  sacrifice  as  that."  "  It's  no  sacri- 
fice at  all,  1  assure  you,"  said  L' onora,  earnestly,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  whh  to  go,  in  fact  I  \vould  rather  not ;  and  we 
are  just  the  same  size,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  able  to  wear 
my  dress." 

"  But  Caroline  would  know  it  was  yours,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Take  out  the  broad  tucks,  and  run  narrow  ones,"  ansv\  er- 
ed  Leonora.  "  Yes,  that  will  do,"  said  Fanny,  brightening, 
"  and  now  what  shall  1  do  for  a  ribbon  }  my  old  &ash  is  faded, 
perhaps  Mamma  w  ill  lend  me  some  of  her  old  lace  to  trim 
the  dress."  "  Yes,  if  you  will  take  care  of  ir,  but  you  can- 
not go  without  a  sash,  and  1  have  no  ribbon,"  said  Mamma. 

"  Oh,  what  a  miserable  thingit  is  to  be  so  poor!"  ejaculated 
Fanny,  disconsolately,  "  one  can  never  get  anything." 

"Why  not  wear  the  pink  crape  scarf  Mrs.  Campbell  gave 
you,  Fanny  r  "  interposed  Marian. 

"  What,  for  a  sash  f  nonsense,  Marian." 


"Why  not,"  persisted  luaiian,  "I  know  it  would  look 
graceful  and  elegant,  it  always  does  in  a  picture,  only  try  it." 

Fanny  flew  upstairs  foi  the  scarf,  it  was  tried  on,  tied  in 
different  ways,  and  uuanimously  decided  that  the  floating 
cuds  would  look  particularly  well  over  white  muslin. 
Throwing  it  over  her  dark  hair,  aud  admiring  the  effect  in 
the  little  cracked  glass  over  the  mantel-piece,  Fanny  observed 
that  she  had  uo  ornament  for  her  hair.  But  this  was  speedily 
met — "  Nothing  would  look  so  pretty,"  said  Marian,  "  as  a 
snow-white  Laurustinus  flower  with  its  glossy  green  leaves, 
you  could  trim  your  dress  with  it  too."  Everybody  agreed, 
and  Fanny  ran  off"  for  the  dress,  to  make  the  proposed  altera- 
tions at  once.  Coming  back  with  it  over  her  arm,  she  met 
her  Father,  who  looked  in  an  unusual  state  of  good  temper. 

"  Preparing  for  a  wedding,  Fanny  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  yet,  Papa."   "  You  may  soon,  perhaps,"  he  answered. 

"  Come  into  the  parlour,  Leonora,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  " 
With  a  sr.dden  foreboding  of  evil,  ana  much  trepidation, 
Leonora  followed,  leaving  Fanny  in  great  wonder  at  her 
father's  v^ords.  *  Perhaps  Mr.  Balderstone  has  proposed  for 
Leonora,"  she  thought,  '*  1  am  sure  he  was  more  attentive  to 
me,  aud  1  know  Leonora  does  not  like  him." 

The  parlour  into  which  Leonora  was  summoned,  was  a 
room  of  greater  pretensions  than  the  usual  sitting-room  ;  but 
even  it  v\as  plainly  indicative  of  poverty.  The  carpet,  once 
a  handsome  Brussels,  was  worn  aud  faded  ;  the  crimson  cur- 
tains were  limp  and  shabby,  the  sun  having  many  years  ago 
paled  their  glovvmg  color.  The  horsehair  coverings  of  tlie 
sofa  and  chair  cushions  were  worn  into  holes,  and  the  mahog- 
any centre-table  was  scratched  and  dim.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece was  a  long  glass  in  a  tarnished  gilt  frame,  but  the 
quicksilver  w  as  worn  off"  in  many  places,  and  a  piece  had 
been  knocked  out  at  the  corner  On  one  side  of  the  room 
was  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Tracy's  father.  Adu)iral  Somerville, 
long  since  dead  ;  and  undcj  it,  one  of  Mrs.  Tracy  herself, 
in  her  girlhood  ;  she  was  represented  in  a  blue  dress,  with 
remarkably  short  waist  and  large  sleeves,  and  her  light  hair 
dressed  up  to  the  top  of  lier  head  ;  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
guitar,  and  at  her  feet  was  a  very  diminutive  lap  dog.  But  it 
is  time  to  return  to  liconora,.  Fanny  was  right,  Mr  Balder- 
stone  had,  for  the  last  half  hour  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
quiet  Kow,  with  tl.e  Lieutei  ant,  asking  'jermission  '.o  be  re- 
ceived as  a  suitor  for  Miss  Tracy's  hand,  and  disL:oursing 
most  elocjuently  on  his  liop<  s  and  iiis  int  ntions.  Ti  c  happy 
father  could  liave  thanked  Mr.  Baldei stone,  he  ^vas  very 
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gracious,  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  gentleman  as  a  son 
in  law,  and  bad  no  doubt  that  Leonora  would  not  refuse  him. 
He  was  delighted  to  think  that  one  of  his  daughters,  and  the 
best  of  them,  would  be  so  well  married,  it  was  n  great  weight 
off  his  mind,  he  was  therefore  quite  unprepared  for  the  look 
of  blank  dismay  with  which  Leonora  received  his  communi- 
cation. "  Why,  what,  Leonora,  you  do  not  seem  so  pleased 
as  you  ought  lo  be." 

"  Oh  papa !  papa  !  do  not  ask  me  to  marry  that  man," 
said  Leonora,  clasping  her  hands  together. 

"  What  are  your  objections  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

"  I  do  not  love  him,  and—and,  he  is  as  old  as  you,  papa. 
Oh,  Leonora,  that  was  not  the  true  reason  ;  it  rose  to  her 
tongue,  but  she  coiild  not  say  it. 

"  As  to  his  ;ige,"  said  her  father,  "  thai  is  nothing,  he  is  not 
old,  every  one  looks  upon  Mr.  Balderstone  as  a  young  man, 
he  is  past  the  season  of  folly  and  extravagance,  a  fitter 
guardian  for  you.  As  to  your  other  objection,  believe  me, 
my  dear,  it  is  nothing  also."  Mr.  Tracy  paused  in  his  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  stood  before  his  daughter. 

Leonora,  you  have  romantic  notions  of  love  ;  I  had  once, 
you  believe  that  love  is  something  divir.e,  that  it  will  last  for 
ever,  and  make  your  home  a  paradise ;  T  married  for  love, 
judge  how  much  happiness  I  have  had." 

Leonora  did  not  speak,  her  heart  ached  for  her  father,  who 
continued,  "  I  hav^  known  many  marriages  for  love,  and  they 
have  all  turned  out  to  be  mistakes.  You  know  Thomson,  he 
ran  away  witli  his  wife  from  boarding  school,  and  in  twelve 
months  she  went  off  with  a  dancing  master.  Look  at  Scott 
and  his  wife,  they  married  for  love,  would  marry  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  and  now  they  are  always  quarrelling.  Believe 
me,  Leonora,  those  have  most  chance  of  happiness  who 
marry  with  a  leasonable  regard  for  each  other,  without  any 
extravagant  notions  of  domestic  felicity." 

Leonora  was  silent,  but  her  heart  uttered  its  protest  against 
her  father's'opinion ;  she  knew  he  was  wrong,  his  was  the 
language  of  disa])pointment :  as  easih^  inight  she  crown 
herself  at  once  with  his  years,  as  believe  it.  She  w  as  trying 
to  gather  courage  to  speak  her  refusal,  when  her  father  con- 
tinued, you  have  always  been  a  good  girl,  Leonora,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  let  any  childish  sentimental  feeling  in- 
fluence you  in  a  case  like  this  ;  1  have  not  been  always  kind 
lo  you,  my  child,"  and  his  voice  grew  husky  as  he  placed  his 
hand  on  hei  hea  l,  "  1  have  not  alwa)  s  been  kind  to  you,  for 
my  poverty  has  pres.^jed  hard  upon  inc^  ii  is  not  easy  to  bring 
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up  eight  daughters  on  an  income  like  mine.  Think  what  a 
comfortable  home  you  would  have.''  The  tears  were  fast 
falling  from  Leonora's  eyes,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

Think  then,  how\you  would  relieve  me,"  he  coiitin  led, 
"  I  should  haA^e  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  my  daugl]  !ers 
and  the  best,  provided  for,  and  you  might  always  hav  e  one  of 
your  sisters  with  you,  Mr.  Balderstone,  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  said  as  much,  pretending  that  you  vvould  be  lonely  if 
you  left  them  all.  Leonora,  for  all  our  sakes,  do  not  refuse 
this  man."  Leonora  had  ceased  to  weep,»she  sat  very  pale 
and  still  :  the  great  advantage  to  tliem  all  that  her  marriage 
would  be,  their  po\erty,  their  nurnbL'r,  the  relief  it  would  be 
to  her  father  rapidly  presented  theu7selvesto  her  mind.  Putting 
her  hand  in  his,  she  was  just  going  to  declare  herself  ready 
to  do  as  he  wished,  when  a  sudden  thought  of  Leslie  caused 
her  to  snatch  her  hand  away,  and  throw  herself  forward  on 
the  table  with  a  cry. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  not  a  hard  father,  he  never  knew  before  how- 
dear  Leonora  was  to  him  ;  tcncleih^  drawing  her  w  eeping 
face  towards  him,  he  said,  "  1  have  taken  you  too  much  by 
surprise,  do  not  excite  yourself  so  much,  my  dear,  we  will 
say  nothing  more  about  it  now,  to-morrow  perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  give  me  an  answer,  I  am  sure  I  can  leave  it  safely 
to  your  good  sense  and  kind  heart." 

If  the  Lieutenant  had  stormed,  if  he  had  spoken  in|  his 
usual  cold  or  petulant  manner,  Leonora  would  have  found  it 
easy  to  declare  her  repugnance  to  the  match  and  persist  in 
refusing  it.  But  this  unwonted  kindness  was  torture  to  her. 
She  went  up  to  her  own  little  room,  and,  locking  tl.e  door, 
flung  herself  down  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief.  If  the 
sacrifice  she  had  been  called  upon  to  make  involved  the  giving 
up  of  Leslie,  she  might  have  done  it,  as  she  would  have  given 
up  her  life  for  her  family  ;  but  to  give  him  up  and  marry 
somebody  else,  was  more  than  she  could  do:  the  more  she 
thought,  the  more  certain  sh.e  became  that  she  could  not  be 
false  to  both.  She  felt,  too,  that  something  was  due  to  Mr. 
Balderstone  ;  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  honorable  man  ;  was  it 
right,  simply  to  relieve  their  necessities,  to  give  him  a  wife 
who  would  neither  love  nor  honor  him?  Could  she  marry 
liim  with  her  whole  soul  full  of  love  for  Leslie  Archer It 
vvould  be  wrong  to  Mr.  Balderstone,  an  outrage  to  her  own 
nature,  and  false  to  Leslie  Out  of  the  tumult  of  her  feelings, 
out  of  all  her  grief,  her  reverence  for  her  father,  her  wish  to 
please  him,  her  bitter  sorrow  to  disppoint  him,  came  this  one 
thought,  clear  uud  fixed — it  would  be  wrong  everyway  to 
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marry  Mr.  Balderstone,  After  this  conviction  had  reached  ber 
soul,  Leonora  arose,  bathed  her  eyes  and  smoothed  her  hair, 
prepared  to  suffer,  but  firm  now,  and  prepared  too  to  resist 
all  arguments.  I  cannot  stay  at  home  now,  I  must  go  some- 
where," she  thought,  where,  she  knew  not.  Marian  tapped 
at  the  door,  Leonora  opened  it  directly  ;  between  these  two 
there  was  a  mutual  sympathy  in  many  things.  '*  What  is  the 
matter,  has  papa  been  saying  anything  unkind      said  Marian. 

No,"  replied  Leonora,  bursting  into  tears  afresh,  as  she 
remembered  her  father's  kindness.  "  Fanny  thought  that  it 
might  be  about  Mr.  Balderstone,"  said  Marian,  hesitatingly. 
"  Yes,"  said  her  sister  faintly,  "he  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

"  And  you  cannot,  because  you  love  Leslie  4rcher,  poor 
Leonora !  "  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  told  Papa  at  once,"  said 
Leonora,  "  now  I  shall  have  to  go  a'l  over  it  again. 

"Never  mind,  don't  cry  so,  Nora,  you  know  nobody  can 
make  you  marry  Mr.  Balderstone." 

"  But  1  dread  Papa's  anger,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  think 
me  selfish  and  romantic,  he  will  ?iot  see  any  reasons  for  my 
refusal.  Oh,  Marian,  if  you  and  I  could  go  away  together, 
and  keep  school  or  something  !  " 

"  I  wish  we  could,"  answceed  Marian,  "  butl  don't  see  how 
that  would  help  you :  suppose  I  were  to  give  a  hint  to  Mr. 
Balderstone  that  Fanny  likes  him  best."  "  Not  for  the  world, 
it  would  not  be  modest,"  said  Leonora.  "  I  suppose  it  would 
not,  either,"  answ^ered  Marian,  blushing.  The  two  iiirls  could 
decide  nothing,  but  Leonora  felt  comforted  in  Marian's  ready 
sympathy.  It  was  a  trying  day  for  Leonora.  Fanny  kept 
rallying  hei*,  and  would  not  see  the  pale  face  and  swollen 
eyelids.  Leonora  put  her  off  with  evasive  answers,  as  she 
was  quite  sur-e  Fanny  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  her 
reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  Mr.  Balderstone,  and  would 
only  add  to  her  distress  by  her  arguments. 
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THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

A  TRAGMEKT,  FROM  THE  PROSE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  "  JALMINI,"  A  CANARESE 
POEir,  PUT  INTO  VERSE  BY  MRS.  T.  B-  GLA.NVILLE. 


Within  that  Grove  no  rude  winds  blow, 
And  tliiough  its  spreading  depths  serene. 

The  earth,  unparched  by  buruing  glow, 
Is  ever  clad  in  fadeless  green ; 

And  not  one  blade  of  tender  grass 
Feels  the  red  lightning  o'er  it  pass. 

A  thousand  pleasant  perfumes  rise 
Prom  every  shootiug  bud  and  flower, 

Spreading  like  incense  to  the  skies, 
Which  never  doth  upon  them  low'r; 

No  ai]gry  clouds  with  gloomy  frown. 
Pour  their  resistless  torrents  down. 

And  there  are  trees  wliose  branches  low 
Bend  with  the  weight  of  fruit  they  bear  ; 

While  close  beside  them  others  grow, 

With  young  green  buds  and  blossoms  fair. 

The  seasons  there  so  meet  and  blend. 
They  ne'er  begin,  and  never  end. 

The  swan,  in  native  beauty  free, 
Upon  the  lake  there  sails  along  ; 

The  nightingale,  from  every  tree 
Pours,  all  the  night,  his  Ioa  ely  song  : 

Happily  living  without  fear 
Of  winter's  cold,  or  winds  severe. 

Upon  the  golden  Champac's  flowers 

Bees  seek  their  food,  secure  from  harm  ; 

The  lotus,  in  the  midnight  hours, 
Ne'er  loses  e'en  a  siugle  charm  ; 

And  the  night  lily,  pure  and  white, 

Droops  not  beneath  the  sun's  warm  light. 

The  beasts  elsewhere  in  deadly  f(;ud, 

There  peacefully  together  dwell 
The  tiger  from  his  rage  subdued, 

With  timid  fawn,  or  wild  gazelle, 
The  hare  sports  with  the  wolf  all  day, 

And  serpents,  with  the  mongoose,  play. 

Not  e'en  the  vulture,  that  foul  bird. 

Who  e  cr  seeks  iiis  horrid  food 
Where'er  I  he  sound  of  war  is  heard, 

Brii'igs  1,0  that  grove  his  dc'ath-sliriek  rude; 
But  all  beneath,  around  above, 

Xb  ncujjht  but  peace,  and  bliss  and  love. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The  Hand  Writing  on  the  Wall  — A  story  by  Edwin 
Atberstone,  Esq.  This  is  one  of  the  last  new  works  that 
have  apj>earecl.  It  is  written  by,  we  believe,  an  uncle  of  Dr. 
Atherstone.  Unfortunately  no  copy  of  the  work  has  yet  arrived 
in  the  colony,  but  from  the  reviews  and  notices  with  which  it  has 
been  favored  in  England,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  a  highly  mcritorous  [)roduction.  The  AlhencBum  never 
easily  pleased,  is  sufficiently  complimentary  to  shew  that 
there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with ;  the  following  is  its  de- 
scri))tion  of  the  work,  which  probably  will  be  much  read  in 
the  colony  when  belter  known  : 

The  Handivriting  on  the  J4'all :  a  Story.  By  Edwin 
Atherstone.  3  vols.  (Bentley.) — Mr.  Atherstone  is  known 
for  his  affection  for  robust  epic  subjects.  Having  in  blank 
verse  exhausted  all  that  could  be  said  of  Nineveh  he  has 
taken  Babylon  in  hand,  'i'he  story  of  the  last  three  days  of 
that  ancient  city  are  here  given,  intermixed  with  details  of 
the  private  life  and  loves  and  grief's  of  sundry  individuals 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned  in  history.  Cyrus  and 
Croesns  come  out  pleasantly, — the  life  of  an  eastern  king  is^ 
scarcely  fitted  to  meet  the  decorums  of  daylight, — and  Bel* 
shazzar  was  not  a  model  monarch  even  iu  his  own  class,  so 
he  has  to  be  considerably  veiled.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  a 
youTig  Samson  of  a  Hebrew,  named  Michael,  who  performs 
many  wonderful  feats  of  strength  and  heroism.  Amongst 
others,  he  enters  alone  the  hall  where  the  king  is  ''feasting 
with  a  thousand  of  his  lords,"  seizes  him  single  handed,  and 
pitches  him  bodily  into  a  yawning  chasm.  The  scene  is 
spirited,  but  the  effect  is  marred  by  an  anti-climax.  The 
king  is  fished  up  by  his  lords.  Cyrus,  as  hero  and  victor, 
gives  him  along  sermon  on  his  past  sins,  and  condemns  him 
to  be  banged.  This  second  scene  is  intended  to  set  forth 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Cyrus,  but  it  reads  almost  like  a 
burl'vsque.  The  many  virtues  of  Cyrus  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  very  questiona- 
ble evident  e  of  them  had  he  been  capable  of  delivering  the 
elaborate  harangue  which  is  here  set  down  for  him  on  the  very 
instant  of  his  entrance  into  a  conquered  city.  Whether  it 
was  intended  for  Ins  credit  or  net,  it  is  certain  the  climax 
falls  flat,  and  is  disappointing.    In  spite  of  the  ponderous- 
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ness  of  the  subject,  and  the  dreadfully  long  time  ago  since  it 
all  happened,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Delliis  and  Lnckuows 
which  lie  much  nearer  to  our  hearts  than  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
still  Mr.  Atherslone,  by  dint  of  his  own  strong  interest  in 
what  he  has  written,  and  his  familiarity  with  details  which 
shows  that  he  feels  quite  at  home  in  that  almost  fabulous 
city,  handles  his  story  with  a  lic^htness  and  skilfulness  which 
will  carry  the  reader  through  the  three  volumes  much  to  his 
own  astonishment,  for  there  are,  we  fancy,  few  ordinary 
readers  who  would  not  be  disposed  lo  swerve  aside  on  read- 
ing the  potentous  title-page;  but  if  they  can  once  clear  that 
fence  they  will  find  the  road  easier  on  the  other  side  than 
they  could  have  expected.    The   story  is  niteresting  in 
its  way ;  the  descriptions  are  gorgeous  and  often  graphic ; 
the  style  suits  the  subject,  having  a  certain  <///rt5/- Scriptural 
flavour  ;  and  above  all,  there  is  evidence  oi'  conscientious 
hard  work  and  research  and  painstaking  which  gives  the  work 
a  title  to  respect.    It  is  a  great  comfort,  too,  that  it  is  written 
in  prose  instead  of  poetry,  it  makes  it  easier  reading;  but  it 
is  very  solid  work  after  all,  and  must  be  encountered  in  a 
resolute  frame  of  mind. 

A  Dredging  Excursion. — This  little  incident  will  show 
how  strong  may  become  the  love  of  scientific  pursuits.  It 
relates  to  one  who  takes  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
sciences  connected  with  Natural  History,  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  Naturalists: 

"  Instead  of  merely  exploring  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
shore,  or  dredging  at  haphazard,  we  were  about  now  to 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  liberty  of  action,  we  were  actually  going  to  pursue  the 
marine  animals  into  their  uost  hidden  retreats,  within  the 
recesses  of  those  rocks,  which  were  so  deeply  buried  beneath 
the  u  aves  as  to  apuear  to  defy  all  our  efforts.  I'he  execution 
of  this  project,  the  idea  of  \\  hich  originated  with  Milne- 
Edwards,  demanded  some  precaution.  First,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  well  assured  of  the  working  condition  of  our  apparatus, 
so  to  combine  and  arrange  its  different  parts,  as  to  foresee 
all  possible  ac(ndents,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  remedying 
them,  should  they  occur.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  every- 
thing was  arranged,  and  after  some  preliminary  trials,  M. 
Milne-Edwards  made  his  first  submarine  excursion  within 
h  e  harbour  of  Milazzo.  For  more  than  half-an  hour  he  re- 
e  mained.  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  w  hich  he  traversed  in  all 
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directions,  tunilng  over  the  stories,  examining  A  ond  by  frond 
the  tufts  of  Al^sc,  and  collecting  together,  and  observing  on 
the  spot,  the  diflferent  Zoophytes  which  live  at  tlie  depth  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  After 
this  first  atte-nj*t,  M.  Edwards  descended  to  much  greater 
depth;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Taormiiie,  and  elsewhere,  we  saw 
him  at  the  dej)th  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  working  for  more  than  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  to  detach  with  a  pickaxe  some  of  those  large  pano- 
peas  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  been  known  only  by 
their  large  bivalve  shells.     The  apparatas  employed  by  M. 
Milne-Edwards  in  these  sub-marine  explorations  was  that 
which  had  been  invented  by  Colonel  Panlin,  a  former  com- 
mandant of  the  fire  brigade  of  Pari«,  to  be  used  in^  case  of 
fires  in  cellars.    A  melallic  helm'^t,  provided  with  a  glass 
visor,  encircled  the  head  of  the  diver,  and  was  fastened  round 
the  neck  by  means  of  a  leather  frame  supported  by  a  padded 
collar.    This  helmet,  which  was  in  truth  a  miniature  diving 
bell,  communicated  by  a  flexible  tube  with  the  air-pump, 
which  was  worked  by  two  of  our  men,  whilst  two  others  stood 
ready  to  replace  their  companions.    The  rest  of  the  crew, 
under  the  orders  of  Perone,  held  the  end  of  the  rope  which 
passing  through  a  pulley  that  was  attached  to  the  yard,  vyrs 
fixedtoasort  of  harness  by  which  they  were  enabled  quickly  to 
draw  up  and  embark  the  diver^  who  had  been  drawn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  by  means  of  heavy  lead  soles,  which 
were    kept    in    their    places   by     strong     straps.  M. 
Blanchard  took  ( harge  of  the  air-tube,  and  watched  that  it 
did  not  become  twisted  by  the  different  movements  made  by 
M.  Edwards,  or  by  the  swaying  to  and  fro,  of  our  boat,  while 
I  held  in  my  hand  the  rope  by  which  the  <iiver  was  to  make 
his  signals,  and  God  only  knows  with  what  anxiety  I  watched 
its  faintest  motions.    This  will  be  readily  understood,  on 
considering  ihat  the  slightest  mistake  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  M.  Milne-Edwards.     Notwithstanding  all  our  care 
the  means  of  safety  at  our  disposal  were  very  imperfect,  for 
it  required  fully  two  minutes  to  draw  the  diver  from  the 
water  and  loose  his  helmet.     On  one  occasion  the  yard 
cracked,  and  tiireatened  to  break  at  the  very  moment  when 
\  had  given  orders  to  haul  in  the  rope,  under  the  impression 
that  1  had  received  a  signal  of  distress :  our  men  instantly 
sprang  towards  the  water,  and  they  would  soon  have  brought 
M.  Ed  vards  to  the  surface,  but  more  than  five  minutes 
ela])sed  between  the  moment  when  I  thought  I  felt  the  cord 
move,  and  that  in  which  M.  Edwards  breathed  the  air  freely; 
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and  this  length  of  time  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  determine  a  fatal  condition  of  asphyxia.  Happily,  how- 
ever, I  had  been  deceived  by  an  involunlary  motion  imparted 
to  the  telegraphic  line;  but  one  may  easily  perceive  that 
researches  of  this  nature  were  not  devoid  of  danger,  and  it 
certainly  required  an  amount  of  zeal  very  uncommon  among 
naturalists  of  our  day  to  risk  s,o  perilous  an  undertaking." 

African  Explorers. — There  certainly  seems  to  be  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  remain  no  longer  in  dark- 
ness with  respect  to  the  interior  of  our  continent ;  attacked 
from  all  sides,  penetrated  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  old  mys- 
tery that  shnt  up  her  interior  seems  about  to  vanish.  Now 
that  Livingstone  is  gone  to  assume  his  new  functions  in  the 
country  he  has  opened  up,  with  new  means  and  new  pros- 
pects of  succeiss;  we  can  aflford  to  look  about  and 
notice  what  others  have  done  or  are  doing,  and  first  of  all  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  there  are  well  founded  doubts  about  the 
death  of  Dr.  Vogel.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  beheaded 
by  his  high  mightiness  the.  Sultan  ofWaday.  We  extract 
the  following  from  the  AthefKeiim,  relating  to  this  report : — 

"  Director  Vogel,  at  Leipsic,  'Jatherof  Dr.  Vogel,  the  Afri- 
can traveller),  has  recently  received,  through  the  medium  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  letier  from  Baron  Ncimans,  dated  Alex- 
andria, 20th  of  November.  From  this  U  tter  it  would  seem 
that  Baron  Neimans,  on  his  journey,  last  summer,  to  Arabia, 
found  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  several  Mecca-pilgrims 
from  the  interior  ol"  Africa,  and  to  ask  them  about  Dr.  V^ogel's 
fate.  They  all  oincided  in  the  assertion  that  Abdul  Wahed 
(Dr.  Vogel)  has  not  been  killed,  hut  is  kept  prisoner  by  the 
Sultan  of  Waday,  who,  according  to  their  description,  is  not 
only  a  very  severe,  but  also  a  very  covetous  and  astute  man. 
The  assertion  of  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Daifnr,  that  Dr.  V^o- 
gel  had  been  beheaded,  by  order  of  the  Sultan  of  Waday,  on 
account  of  his  having  ascended  the  sacred  mou  -tain  of  Wara, 
is  tlie  more  to  be  doubted,  as  the  courts  of  D.irfur  and  Waday 
are  by  no  means  on  friendly  terms.  Barou  Neimans  iut.  nded 
to  leave  for  Waday  very  shortly  and  m  >sl  likely  is  already  on 
the  road.  Perhaps  he  is  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  owe  the 
certainly  of  Dr.  Vogel  being  still  alive. 

But  there  is  another  Expudiiion  from  which  recently  in- 
telligence of  an  interesting  character  has  been  obtained — we 
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allude  to  the  Niger  Expedition  under  Dr.  Baikie  Dr. 
Baikie  is  assisted  in  the  Botanical  department  by  Mr.  Barter. 
They  had  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Rabba  in  a  screw 
steamer  the  Dayspring,  on  board  of  which  they  kept  the 
large  and  important  collections  which  they  had  made.  On 
starting  from  Rabba,  just  one  day's  sail,  thy  steamer  struck 
on  a  rock  in  the  river,  and  \Yas  lost  with  all  their  valuable 
collections.  P'ortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The  following 
letters  of  Dr.  Baikie  and  Mr.  Barter  will  be  r^ad  with 
interest : — 

"  On  the  22d  September  Dr.  Baikie  wrote  to  Sir  Wra. 
Hooker  from  on  board  the  screw  steamer  Daysjuing,  then 
lying  at  Rabba,  in  the  river  Kwora  giving  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  done  up  to  that  time,  from  which  we 
are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts:  — "  I  am  high- 
ly pleased  with  Barter,  \Yho  is  most  zoalousand  hard-working 
and  who  never  loses  an  opportunity.  1  have  made  him 
draw  up  the  enclosed  sumuiary  of  results  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  have  nt).w  upwards  of  7u0  species  dried  and  la- 
belled ;  all  collected  since  leaving  the  sea,  mostly  got  close 
to  the  river,  or  within  five  or  six  miles  ol' it,  as  v^e  liave  not 
yet  made  any  long  excursions  into  the  interior.  Several  hills 
have  been  ascended,  but  as  yet  none  above  1000  feet  above 
the  river;  still  each  has  afforded  some  novelty.  This  very 
n)orning,  duririgacoupleof  hours'  walkons  lort,  Barterbrought 
off  nearly  20  species  new  to  our  collection.  We  have  a  consi- 
derable number  of  fruits,  both  dried  and  preserved  moist,  and 
a  fe^v  living  plants  in  Wardian  cases.  We  have  also  pur- 
chased any  vegetable  preparations  in  u^e  among  the  natives, 
either  as  medicines,  dyes,  or  for  conunercial  purposes,  and 
we  have  collected  native  names,  or  native  uses  for  plants, 
whenever  in  our  ]^ower.  You  will  see  in  Barter's  list  some 
of  the  more  pronnnent  novelties  enumerated  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular that  we  have  found  malv>  flosvers  of  the  Thonningia,  men- 
tioned to  me  by  Dr.  fJooker,  on  Mount  Kpati  (Ratleh  of  the 
charts),  and  1  afierwards  purchased  in  the  market  dried 
female  flowers  of  the  same.  We  have  got  flowers  of  the  Adau- 
sonia  in  goo.i  condition  ;  and  the  Other  day  I  had  an  Oil 
Palm  cut  down  lor  the  purposes  of  procuring  sections  of  the 
stem,  and  I  aUu,  intend  tu  have  a  Borassus  cut  down.  The 
ELus  (Oil  Palm)  is  very  abundant  up  to  this  point,  and 
possibly  farther.  B.irassus  first fappeared  below  the  conflu- 
ence ;  while  Raphia  got  scarce  after  150  or   l&O  nules  up 
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the  river,  and  at  the  confluence  only  exists  in  one  or  two  = 
places.  We  have  a  "ood  many  Grasses,  some  of  them  very 
curious  and  no  doubt  new  ;  and  I  have  been  rather  surprised 
at  finding  the  Sugar-cane  cultivated  up  as  far  as  ihis  place. 
I  think  we  have  at  least  one  New  Kii?elia,  and  a  tree  some- 
what resembling  Isonandra  (Gutta  Percha)  yielding,  like  it, 
a  milky  juice,  soft  and  flexible  after  exposure.  From  the 
juice  of  several  species  of  Ficus,  Caoutchouc  might  be  obtain- 
ed without  difficulty,  and  in  some  quantity.  Of  the  larger 
fruits  we  generally  try  to  dry  some  entire,  and  make  sections  of 
otliers,  and  to  put  some  in  acid ;  wliile,  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  we  always  retain  them  separate.  We  have  specimens 
of  the  fruit  of  what  seems  to  be  an  Artocarpus,  ofien  12  or 
13  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  marshy  ground  near  the  river, 
Rice  might  be  grow  i  easily,  and  to  any  extent,  but  as  yet 
it  is  little  cultivated  ;  in  short  from  the  demand  being  small 
the  supplies,  are  equally  short,  and  further, the  country  ha<  suf- 
fered so  much  from  war,  that  no  one  feels  safe,  or  cares  about 
fixing  himself  in  any  spot.  Limes  are  extremely  abundant 
everywhere,  and  the  other  day  we  got  a  few  Citron;*,  but  we 
have  never  met  with  a  single  Orange. 

"  Our  weather  is  very  changeable,  at  present  heavy  torna- 
does almost  daily,  while  between  it  is  extremely  hot,  the 
thermometer  on  board  in  the  shade  standing  from  II  a.m. 
to  3  P.M.  from  95°  lo  97°  rarely  ever  falling  even  in  the  morn- 
ing lower  than  73° ;  yesterday  on  shore  in  the  sun  it  stood  iit 
149°.  We  have  all  had  slight  attacks  of  fever  ;but  froui  our 
constant  exposure  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  a  few  days 
put  us  all  to  rights. 

"  My  general  mission  has  been  very  successful,  and  we 
have  made  an  excellent  chart  of  the  river,  with  a  trigonomet 
rical  survey  of  the  country  around,  begi  inning  with  the 
high  land  at  Idda.  I  intend  in  a  few  days  to  push  on  toward 
Busa,  to  examine  the  rocks  there,  and  after  the  rains  are  over 
to  proceed  overland  toSokoto. 

"  October  3  ;  P.S.  Our  mail  will  start  in  two  days.  Since 
this  letter  was  commenced  about  2u  or  25  s])ecies  have  been 
added  to  our  list.  I  enclose  two  specimens  of  Tlionningia; 
they  have  been  in  ])yr()ligneous  acid  ;  among  those  we  have 
on  board  are  some  with  the  ro  )ts  attached  to  the  place  of 
growth.  I  send  also  a  leaf  of  a  floating  Salvinia,  and  also  of  a 
very  (curious  and  pretty  little  fh)ating  plant  (Azolla  Nilotica. 
Dcs)w)y  most  abundant  in  some  jdaccs. 

"  Signed,       William  Balfour  BiHkie:' 
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Tlie  rollowiiig  is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Barter,  above  allu(> 
ed  lo  : — 

"  Since  entering-  the  river  by  the  Brass  July  3cl,  till  our 
arrival  at  Kpoto  on  the  Kwora  8ej)tember  -2 1  st,  the  follow  ing 
specimens  of  plants  have  been  dried  for  the  Herbarium, 
labelled  and  arranged  with  corresponding  numbers,  708  spe- 
cies. Preserved  in  spirits,  as  soft  fruits,  flowers,  or  in  a 
dried  state  as  hard  Fungi,  fruit  and  sections  of  w  oods,  80 
species.  Of  these  about  one  half  I  recognise  as  belonging- 
to  Nat.  Orders  of  the  following  list.  Of  th  ;  rem  tinder  some 
are  probably  new  plants  or  belong  to  families  which  1  am 
unable  to  identify  Of  course  this  is  merely  a  rough  approxi- 
mation. 


Legimiinosae,  68 
Com  posit  86,  22 
Kiibiaceae,  14 
Acanthaceae,  12 
Labiate,  10 
Malvaceae,  8 
Uriicaceae,  10 
Melastomaceae,  5 
Malpighiaceae,  3 


Proteaeeae,  1 
Pol3'galaceae,  1 
Lobeliacese,  1 
Scropbularia- 

cese.  6 
Saxifragacese  I 
Passifloracea  3 
Combretacese  4 
Verbenacese,  3 


Polygonacse,  2 
Sapotacese,  5 
Aniarantbaceae  4 
Boragiiiaceas,  5 
Onagvariae,  4 
Araceae,  4 
Dioscoraceae,  5 
Gramiueae,  55 
CyperaceaB,  19 


Orcbidaceas,  19 
Pahns,  6 
Jnncaoeae,  10 
Lilia  eae,  7 
Nympliaeceae  I 
Ferns,  14 
Mosses,  10 
Fungi,  Lichens 
Algae,  29 


"  Of  the  plants  obtained  some  of  more  interest  than  ordi 
nary  occur:  viz  ,  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  Guinea  Peach  CSar 
cocephalus  escidentus)  :  4  new  Palms,  some  undescribed 
Habzelias  ;  flowering  specimens  of  Dialium  guineense,  some 
new  Annonas,  probably  A.  senegalensis  ;  a  species  of  Protea 
(like  P.  mellifera) ;  some  terrestrial  Orchidaceaa,  fruiting 
specimens  of  the  large  Artocarpus  noticed  by  Dr.  Vogel 
Seeds  of  which  form  an  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
male  anS  female  flowers  of  the  Balanophoro  is  plant,  Thonn- 
ingia  sanguiuea,  growing  on  the  roots  of  a  Leguminous  tree  : 
the  dried  flowers  of  this  were  afterwards  found  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  market  at  the  Confluence,  being  used  medicinally 
in  various  countries  bordering  on  the  Niger." 

To  this  Dr.  Baikie  adds  The  Boras&us  seems  to  be  C. 
aeihiopicus,  and  we  have  seen  the  Doum  Palm.  On  the 
heighcs  there  is  often  an  approach  to  Cape  vegetation.  Thus 
we  have  found  Proteaeeae,  one  Lobeliad,  Ixia,  Polygala,  Aloe 
and  some  small  Scrophulariacece.  We  have  preserved  moist 
a  curious  parasite  on  the  stems  of  Indigo  plants  ;  we  have  also 
the  leaves,  but  not  the  flowers,  of  an  xAsclepadiaceous  shrub, 
of  which  1  brought  the  fruit  home  in  1855,  we  liave  got  the 
fruit  of  another  very  peculiar  member  of  the  same  lamily. 
Ferns  are  not  abundant ;  Podosteicads  have  not  been  seen. 
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Mr.  C.  Hutchinson,  from  the  Consulate  at  Fernando  Po, 
writes  14th  Nov.: 

"  I  have  to  te!l  you  of  the  sad  loss  of  many  of  Mr.  Barter's 
cnli^ction  by  the  wreck  of  the  S.S.  Days'prirg.  She  struck 
on  a  rock  about  one  day's  journey  from  Rabba.  Mr.  May, 
who  was  with  us  in  the  Pleiad  in  1854,  has  walked  overland 
from  the  scene  of  disaster  through  the  Lufi  and  Zauiba 
countries  to  Lagos.  I  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  having  him 
sitting  at  the  table  opposite  the  desk  where  I  am  penning  this; 
he  is  writing  his  modest  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  detail- 
ing the  account  of  liIs  journey.  The  walk  was  at  least  from 
three  to  four  hundred  miles.  He  was  aitended  the  whole 
route  by  only  two  black,  men,  and  was  received  everywhere 
not  only  with  civility  but  with  cordiality.  He  describes 
Horin  as  a  large  independent  city  in  the  Zamba  country, 
possessing  far  more  attractive  appearances,  and  being  larger 
and  more  densely  populated  than  Abbeokuta,  which  city  he 
likewise  passed  through.  The  people  of  Horin  are  Mahome- 
dans.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving,  the  party  had  only 
lost  one  white  an. i  one  black  man — even  in  the  proverbial 
mortality  of  the  Niger.  Though  the  Dayspring  is  lost,  Mr. 
May  has  achieved  a  g^^eat  feat  in  opening  a  road  from  Rabba 
to  Lagos  " 

The  Admiralty  has  already  appointed  a  steamer,  the  Sun- 
beam, to  proceed  from  Liverpool  to  rescue  Dr.  Briikie's  party 
and  prosecute  the  voyage.  The  tender  which  Dr.  Baikie 
sent  down  the  river  to  Fernan  o  Po  was  nmch  harassed,  and 
literally  riddled  with  shot  fired  by  the  tribes  on  the  river, 
who  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  expedition  having  gone  so 
high  up  and  opened  trade  there.] 

Mr.  Barters  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Ho;)ker  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Niger  Expedition. — I'he  following  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Barter  to  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  gives  the  latest  informa- 
tion concerning  his  imjiortant  expedition  : 

Camp  near  Jeba^  River  Qt/orra,  IVesleni  Africa,  Oct.  31, 
1857. — Three  weeks  ago  efibrt  was  made  to  communicate 
with  England  oveil^nd  l)y  way  of  Abeokuta  and  Lagos  Let- 
ters were  therefore  intrusied  to  a  native  messenger  with  di- 
rections to  proceed  to  the  nearest  mission  .ryjout  station  distant 
seven  days' journey  from  Aljeokuta.  I'he  person  has  return- 
ed, reporting  that  our  letters  are  detained  by  the  king  of  Ika'in, 
wh'^  refuses  to  letlheui  pass  inio  the  territory  of  auotiier  chief, 
with  whom  he  h  is  not  friendly  relations,  uulesss  a  European 
be  the  messenger.    One  of  our  paity  therefore  leaves  to-day 
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who  if  possible  will  convey  the  mail  to  Lap^os,  it  being  now 
essential  that  we  should  transmit  home  intelligence  of  the  ac- 
cident which  has  happened  viz.,  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  such 
material  as  effectualiy  stops  the  expedition.    This  happened 
Oct.  7  between  Rabba  and  Roussa  in  lat.  9.30,  where  the 
river  becomes  contracled  below  mountain  ranges.  The  chan- 
nel here  is  much  brol^en  by  huge  rocks,  some  rising  almost 
perpendicular  from  400  to  500  feet,  while    smaller  ones  con- 
cealed under  water  and  a  furious  current  rendered  navigation 
extremely  dangerous.   On  arriving,  her  anchor  was  cast,  care 
ful  soundings  showed  a  great  depth  of  water  in  narrow  chan- 
nels.   On  attempting  one  of  these,  the  ship  became  unman 
ageable  in  the  eddies,  and  not  having  sufficient  speed  on  to 
make  head  against  the  stream,  was  tl)rown  oti  a  ledge  of 
rocks  under  water,  crashed  in  her  bottom,  and  began  immedia- 
tely to  fill.    Efforts  were  made  to  get  off,  which  only  increased 
the  danger  ;  the  ship  heeled  over  rapidly.    AVe  therefore  has- 
tily abandoned  it,  reached  the  shore  by  various  means,  but 
luckily  without  loss  of  life.    Eventually  the  ship  did  not 
sink  entirely,  but  going  down  head  foremost  left  the  stern  on 
the  rock  ai>ove  water.    Hence  we  have  recovered  many  things 
which  now  render  our  life  in  the  bush  far  from  unpleasant 
We  have  built  two  houses,  each  30  feet  by    40,  sufficient  to 
house  all  our  people.     These  are  built  with  native  mats  for- 
med of  the  split  petiole  of  Raphia  vinifera  laid  on  rafters  of 
the  same  entire,  with  upright  posts  of  Bassia  Parki.  Pens 
aiid  liouses'for  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls  which   we  purchased 
from  the  riiitives  are  also  made  ;  we  have  fortified  our  camp 
with  a  wall  of  stones,  and  planted  the  ship's  guns  on  rocks 
which  command  the  whole  and  all  approaches  to  it.  The 
natives  continue  to  bring  us  Yams,  Sweet  potatoes,  Rice,  In- 
dian Corn,  Onions,  Ground  Nuts,  Sugar  Canes,  two  kinds  of 
Pulse,  beer  brewed  from  the  Coura  corn  sufficient  to  supply 
all  our  wants.    For  this  they  received  such  goods  as  are  saved, 
viz,,  cloth,  beads,  &c.     I  regret  to  add   many  of  my  dried 
plants  are  lost.    Those  which  I  succeeded  in  getting  on  shore 
remained  several  days  in  water,  and  are  therefore  of  trifling 
value.    Nevertheless  I  have  redried  in  tlie  sun   all  that  are 
saved,  to  keep  tliem  if  possible.    Living  plants,  seeds,  woods, 
and  fruits  on  deck  at  the  time  were,  for  the  greater  part,  swept 
away  by  the  current.    We  shall  in  all  probability  remain  here 
two  months  longer     I  have  therefore  time  to  collect  the  grea- 
ter part  of   the  vegetation  of  the    the  adjacent  country. 
The    rainy    season  is    over,    hot  weather  is  setting  in; 
thermometer  already  ranges  oyer  12-2  ^  in  the  open  air.  The 
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liarmatlati  has  commenced  blowing  slightly.  We  have  had 
much  sickness  in  our  party  ;  but  probably  not  more  than  is 
incident  to  expeditions  of  this  character.  Have  lost  two  by 
river  fever.  Of  the  Government  party,  Mr.  Davis,  the  surgeon 
and  Mr.  Dalton,  naturalist,  have  been  both  ill  some  lime, 
climate  not  agreeing  with  them.  They  will  return  home  the 
first  opportunity  for  sending  tin  m  down  the  river.  Since 
being  on  shore  all  the  Europeans  but  myself  and  the  captain 
have  been  suffering  from  fever,  but  are  now  recovering.  I 
may  consider  myself  singularly  fortunate  ;  for  although  near- 
ly always  in  the  sun,  and  from  ray  botanical  rambles  much 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria  when  visituig  swamps, 
&c.,  yet  I  have  enjoyed  better  health  than  when  at  home. 
The  surrounding  country  has  a  healthy  appearance — low 
mountains  and  hills  with  huge  massses  of  bare  sandstone 
rock  (in  which  I  found  fossil  remains  of  a  plant  jointed  like 
Equisetum  and  very  abundant,  hut  in  one  lorm  only)  ;  but 
in  all  valleys  near  the  river,  swamps  are  prevalent  teeming 
with  a  rank  vegetation  and  noxious  forms  of  animal  life.  No 
true  forests  are  met  with.  Scattered  trees  give  a  parklike  ap- 
pearance to  the  landscape.  These  consist  of  about  30 
species,  amongst  which  I  recognise  Basssia  Parki 
very  abundant,  Inga  biglumosa,  Sarcocephalus  esculentus, 
wild  Tamariiid,  and  a  large  I  leguminous  tree,  now  white 
with  blossom,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crowther,  a  native  of 
Yoraba,  and  well  versed  in  the  products  of  Western  Africa, 
tells  me  is  the  tree  from  which  Gum  Copal  is  obtained.  It 
yields  a  gum  resin  :  but  I  have  not  suceeded  in  collecting  any 
quantity.  Other  Sapotaceous  trees  are  common  near  the 
river  or  in  wet  places ;  Wine  Palms  are  less  so.  borassus 
^ithiopicus  is  plentiful,  but  not  in^the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  stem  of  it  is  always  largest  half-way  from  the  base,  re- 
sembling exactly  the  common  rolling-pin  used  in  pastrymak- 
ing.  The  Oil  Palm  never  takes  this  form,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extends.  Calami,  which  abound  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  river,  do  not  occur  here,  or  indeed  scarcely  any  of  those  / 
plants  which  delight  in  a  moist  climate.  Terrestrial  Or- 
chids are  not  uncommon,  hut  none  as  P^piphytes.  Ferns  I 
find  none,  even  in  favourable  shady  places  under  the  rocks. 
Succulents  are  becoming  numerous.  Rocky  places  abound 
with  a  large  Euphorbia;  a  leafless  Asclepiadaceous  plant 
with  sweetscented  white  flowers  covers  the  face  of  pr?  cipi- 
tous  cliflTs,  witii  coral-like  branches.  Aloes  are  common — 
none  oflarge  size.  Vitis  quadrangularis  everywhere.  1  have 
pbtained  several  new  Gramina?;  also  two  beautiful  Gentians  ? 
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one  an  annual  2  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  ci'irasori 
flowers ,  the  other  an  aquatic  with  flower  of  the  deepest  blue. 
The  latter  occurs  only  in  a  swamp  near  our  camp.  Here  al- 
so I  have  gathered  two  Eriocaulons,  two  Ulricularias,  and  a 
small  Nymphae,  which  is  new  to  me  ;  Scitaminse  are  now 
rare.  I  find  in  wet  places  a  large  species  Maranata,  with 
purple  flowers.  This  plant  much  resembles  Thalia  deal- 
bata. 

Nkw  Scientific  Playthings. — Many  of  the  facts  in  many 
sciences  admit  of  being  made  known  to  the  youthful  mind  in 
a  most  pleasing  manner,  with  no  sort  of  effort,  but  rather  in 
the  relaxation  of  efTort  may  this  be  done,  and  is  done  to  a 
large  extend  Thus  a  box  of  magnetic  playtliings — that  show 
the  various  currents  of  attracting  and  repelling  force,  has 
among  others  become  quite  a  juvenile  fashion  in  England. 
Their  sale  is  already  become  a  most  important  part  of  the 
toy  trade,  and  doubtless  they  will  become  effective  adjuncts 
in  that  kind  of  education  which  English  boys  will  for  the 
future  have  to  submit  to. 

We  wonder  how  electical  and  magnetic  toys  would  sell  in 
this  colony. 


METfiOBOLOGrCAL  TABLE,  Graham's  Town,  Februrt,  1858, 
S.  Lpt  88°  18'  30":  E.  Long.  20''  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq 
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Overcast  l  ut  pleasant  throughout 
Very  tine  throughout 

f'alni  and  sultry  toron,  aft  and  nt  clear  and  pleasant 
Ca  m  and  hot  all  day  nt  fine,  with  dense  fog 
Calm  and  sultry  forcn,  hot  w  ind  aft  and  nt 
iSultry  and  oppro-sive.  with  hot  wind  throighout 
•16  Ditto  foicd,  liigh  wind  aft,  ram  at  night 

Overcast  wiih  breezes  and  sliowers  throughout, 
Calm  and  hazy  thi  oughuut 

Calm  and  hot  foron.  biei  zes  aff,  nt  ealm  anrt  CiOar 
Ditto   ditto   th  s  and  ru  aft,  th  s  hgh  V  nd  N  rn  at  nt 
03  Ovirra^t  tlirougiiout  with  occasional  showera 

f  leasant,  with  frcah  bn  ezcs  througiiout 
,28  Ovorc  i  t  and  >h  'wery  all  day,  heavy  rain  at  nt 
Ci"udy  a>id  cool  with  tr(\sli  hrci  zes  throughout 
Clear  and  fine  forcn  and  i:t,  ait  windy 
Clear  and  fine  throughout 
02  Overc  1st  and  sultry  all  d:iy,  showers  atnt 

Ovcrca-t  tlnouijlit  with  fr^h  breezes  and  It  showers 
Very  tii  e  th'oiisihout 
Very  clear  and  fine  ciiroughout 
Sultry  with  strong  brz>  all  day,  showers  at  nt 
Ovevcnsc  and  elm  w.  showrs,  th  st  A  he<vy  rn.at  nt 
Dvercastanci  calm  tluouglx  ut,  rain  at  nt 
Fine,  with  fresh  breezes  thr.iught 
ricarand  fine  liesh  brzs  througDt,  night  calm 
02  Overca-t  with  wind  and  showers,  nigbt  calm. 
Very  fine  tbrought  with  fre^h  breezes 
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Highest  during  the  month 
Lowest  do. 
Mean  do. 


THERMOMETER  Highest  do. 

Lowest  do 
Mean  do. 
Mininniim  at  night,  mean 
Dew  point  mean 
Highest  in  the  sun 
Lowest  do. 
M  ean  do. 


CLOUDS 


Prevailing  cloud 
Mean  extent 


Nim. 


28-428 

27-  900 

28-  205 

99 

59 
73  82 
fi3  6 
G(>28 
I4«- 
59- 
92G 

and  Ci-Cum, 
5-1 


WIND  Prevailing  Currents 

RAIN  Quantity  in  inches 

Note — Tlie  observations  have  been  taken 
p.m. 


S  W.  and  S.E. 
1-35 

diiilv,  at  9-30  n.m.  and  3.30 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  PRIMEVAL  EARTH, 


The  first  halting  place  in  t^.ie  long  journey  we  have  undertaken 
has  been  very  near  the  commencement,  consideringthe length 
that  remains  to  be  traversed.  We  have  witnessed  the  cooling 
of  the  heated  globe  siilfieiently  to  see  a  thin,  hard  crust  formed 
upon  its  suiface,  and  then  thereon,  in  some  degree,  the 
lodgement  of  the  water  that  the  surcharged  atmosphere  was 
anxious  to  get  quit  of.  The  characters  of  that  atmosphere, 
that  primal  ocean,  and  that  old  earth-surface  are  individually 
opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  The  rocky  crust  is  still 
hot  and  crystalline,  sand  and  clay  have  yet  to  be  formed,  and 
from  the  hidden  depths  of  the  molten  matter  beneath,  there 
is  yet  to  come  to  the  surface  an  increased  quantity  of  some 
of  those  elements  that  are  necessary  to  organic  life ;  the 
ocean  is  everywhere  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  contains  in 
solution  many  a  substance  that  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  lequirements  of  living  beings  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is 
also  but,  steamy,  and  deletcrioi's.  We  are  here  only  in 
virtue  of  a  power  v.hich,  in  some  sense  may  be  deensed  super- 
natural, for,  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  }uin»an  mind  the 
rest  ef  nature,  whether  it  be  things,  or  the  condiiions  that 
affect  them,  are  subject.  Let  us  recollect  that  it  is  the  magic 
power,  which  some  powerful,  patient  and  persevering  minds 
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have  acquired,  that  has  enabled  them  to  penetrate  into  these 
seemingly  forbidden  precincis  of  Nature's  innermost,  and 
whose  virtue,  imparted  to  ourselves,  enables  us  also,  for  i 
time,  to  breathe  this  steamy,  ]ioisonous  atmosphere,  to  sa  1 
over  the  foaming  surface  of  this  boiling  ocean,  and  liead  tV.  t 
hot,  sharp  crystal  floor  that  shakes  beneath  us  as  we  wal  v 
Repeated  clestrnc-  along,  with  a  constant  tremor.  But  we  mu  I 
tionof  the  primal  see  what  this  hot  ocean  is  doing,  nay,  what 
earth-crusi.  the  two  hot  oceans  are  doing,  the  watery  one 

above  and  the  mineral  one  below  the  thin  frail  crust  that  is 
as  yet  all  that  the  world  knows  of  solidity.  Between  the 
strong  and  incessant  action  of  them  both,  not  long  can  this 
thin  crust  remain,  but,  broken  by  the  force  from  beneath,  and 
dissolved  and  w^orn  away  and  redistributed  by  the  action  of 
water  from  above,  we  see  it  from  the  very  first  exhibiting 
proofs  of  the  action  of  one  law  that,  however  others  may 
change,  never  itself  yields,  but  which  from  the  first  to  the 
latest  moment,  has  kept  al!  matter  in  a  state  of  motion,  con 
tinually  performing  a  ceaseless  round  of  duty.  No  lest,  no 
quiet  is  here,  but  constant  ur.rest  as  though  each  pa.licle 
were  searching  for  something  it  could  never  find,  and  never 
was  to  find;  and  so  search  and  activity  were  to  become  ensured 
for  ever.  Is  it  a  too  far-fetched  thing  to  think  that  here  too,  in 
this  continual  unrest,  there  is  a  pointing  onwards  and  up- 
wards to  a  life  that  will  progress  in  power  and  happiness  for 
ever  ? 

Yes,  the  first  earth-crust  is  very  quickly  destroyed,  some 
portio!)S  remelted  by  the  internal  heat,  and  others  dissolved 
and  shifted  by  the  action  of  the  ocean. 

Action  of  t!ie  ocean  -^^'^  ^'^''^  lorth  upon  this  ocean,  and,  in  the 
on  tlie  njHteiifils  of  midst  of  the  incessant  electrical  displays — 
the  earth-crust.  ahno^t  the  only  physical  light  that  can  pene- 
trate the  gloom  ;  regardless  of  the  ceaseless  deluge  tiiat  is 
deepening  the  watery  girdle  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  the 
fierce  \vinds  tiiat  howl  and  shiiek  in  tones  too  terrible  to  be 
described  and  feeling  quite  secure  even  when  volcanoes 
burst  beneath  our  feet,  we  will  move  about  over  the  surliice  of 
this  hot  ocean,  nay,  we  will  be  prepared  to  dive  occasional- 
ly beneath  its  surface  and  witness  the  changes  that  are 
there  going  on  ;  so  strong  is  the  magic  })ower  with  which 

v\  e -are  surrounded  and  directed.    'J'he  first 
Cobfiised  liioiion  of  ^^^^^-^^  ^1,^,,^  ^^^^^^ 

the  earhest  ocean.         °     ^  .    •  .  • 

cumtani  currents  in  the  \\ater,  tue  motion  is 

confused  and  iriegular,  the  tidal  influences  and  those  that 

might  otherwise  produce  regular  currents,  are  now  interfered 
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with  by  the  violent  irregular  action  that  volcanic  ruptures  of 
the  bottom  of  tha  sea,  and  that  the  heavings  and  sinkings 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  molten  interior,  necessari- 
ly produce. 

Little  or  no  sorting  of  the  many  materials  obtained  from 
the  broken  up  prim&l  masses  is  at  first  observed,  but  nearly 
in  their  original  confusion  they  are  piled  together,  and  await 
the  slow  accumulation  of  rock  and  mud  about  them,  before 
ihey  are  again  converted  by  the  heat  so  pent  in,  into  their 
original  granite.  So  changes,  possibly  through  a  very  short 
circle  at  first,  continually  go  on.  The  granite  crust  is  broken 
up  and  the  fragments  confusedly  piled  together  ;  the  heat 
gradually  increases  at  the  base  of  the  pile,  till  the  broken 
masses  are  again  cemented  or  else  entirely  fused  to  form 
once  more,  on  cooling,  a  granitic  rock. 

.  In  this  voyage  of  ours  years  can  be  counted 

g^g]gf '''''  only  as  fragments  of  moments,  and  as  we 
linger  through  the  long  drawn  periods,  no  cool 
breath  of  morn  or  refreshing  dew  of  even,  no  cheerful  light  or  in- 
vigorating gale  comes  to  break  the  dark  monotony  of  the  ele- 
mental pandemonium,  and  we  drift  about  on  the  shoreless  sea 
W' ith  patient  expectation,  our  only  companion.  As  we  drift  on 
and  on,  we  find  that  the  temperature  is  slowly  becoming  less, 
and  are  gratified  to  see  that  not  quite  so  frequently  does  the 
volcanic  island  rise  in  our  path  :  that  regular  currents  in  the 
water  begin  to  be  perceivea,  and  that  there  has  commenced 
a  sorting  of  the  broken  materials  that  lie  in  shallows  by 
these  currents.  The  heat  in  some  places  has  ceased  to  rise 
sufficiently  high  to  fuse  entiiely  many  of  the  heaps  of  granite 
fragments  that  the  tumultuous  Avaters  have  heaped  together, 
but  just  enough  are  they  softened  to  admit  of  motion  among 
their  constituent  parts,  and  while  the  felspar  and  the  quartz 
and  the  mica  are  united  as  in  granite,  some  of  the  latter  is 
disposed  in  lines  more  or  less  parallel,  and  bent  or  contorted 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  varying  forces  that  were 
from  time  to  time  acting  upon  the  mass,  and  so  give  at  last 
a  laminated  character  to  the  ynelss  (II)  as  we  now  see  this 

( 1 1)  Gneiss — That  the  materials  of  the  mechanically  aggregated  gneiss 
rocks,  of  tlie  whole  series  of  hypozoic  strata,  in  fact,  except  the  calcareous 
rocks,  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  more  ancient  granite  and 
other  crystallized  compounds,  is  an  opinion  whicli  is  strongly  impressed 
upon  every  geologist  while  examining  the  composition  of  gneiss. 

The  ingredients  of  gneiss  and  granite  are  the  same,  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica;  they  are  mixed  with  the  like  accidents  and  permutations,  and  oc- 
casional admixture  of  other  minerals,  and  are  subject  in  both  to  the  same 
extreme  variation  of  size.  But  these  rocks  differ  la  the  most  essential 
2  G  2  VOL.  II. 
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Softing  power  of    remelted  granite  has    become.      But  the 

oceanic  ouneius—  sorting  of  the  broken  masses  has  coramenc- 
mica.  schist  and  ed,  and  we  must  ])ay  to  it  some  little  atten- 
quariz  rocks  ^j^^^     j^^^  I  ^^^^.^     ^  mass  undergoing 

disintegration.  A  very  long  time  and  incessant  action  lias 
been  necessary  to  produce  it,  but,  at  la*t,  here  is  some 
granite  in  wliich  the  felspar  has  yielded  to  almosjvheric  and 
oceanic  influences.  See  !  a  whitish  stream  of  clay  floats  on- 
ward, disci-loiing  the  water  for  many  a  league  out  into  tlie 
darkness.  Then  what  is  this  that  is  left  behind  ?  Crystals 
of  (jUJirtz  and  plares  oF  mica.  How  these  last  gleam  with 
an  ever  varying  scintillation,  as  they  float  about  in  the  water 
and  present  now  their  edges,  and  now  their  broad, flat  surfaces 
to  the  view.  The  crystals  of  quartz  we  find  of  all  sizes, 
from  small  sand  upwards.  Now,  as  we  look,  we  see  the 
smaller  portions  of  this  sand  taken  up  by  the  oceanic  stream 
and  carried  onwards  in  the  muddy  water  made  so  by  the 
clay  it  holds  in  suspeiision,  derived  from  the  same  rock.  Then 

point  of  view  under  which  they  can  he  compared,  viz.,  the  mode  of  ar- 
rangement among  their  constituent  masses.  The  ingredients  of  granite 
are  so  connected  togetlier  by  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contempo 
raneous,  crystallization,  that  one  substance  ])enetrates  and  is  united 
into  anollier,  and  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  they  were  accumu- 
lated together  not  in  distinct  pieces  ready  formed,  but  that  they  actually 
never  had  a  separate  existence  as  solids  until  their  difiereut  propertie 
were  developed  by  crystallization  from  a  fused  mass. 

On  the  contrary,  gneiss  well  characterized  suggests  almost  always, 
by  some  degree  of  imperfection  of  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  quartz 
and  felspar,  and  much  more  decidedly  by  the  laminar  arrangement 
of  the  mica,  and  consequent  minute  stratification  of  the  rock,  that 
its  materials,  ready  made  and  crystallized,  were  brought  togetrer  and 
arrranged  by  some  mechanical  agent,  principally  influenced  by  gravi- 
tation, in  fact  by  water.  Could  any  doubt  remain  on  this  subject 
after  a  sufficient  examination  of  gneiss  strata,  in  all  their  gradations 
from  a  rock  rcseml)liug  granite  to  a  tine  grained  fissile  mnss,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  clay  stale,  it  would  surelv  be  at  once  removed 
by  comparing  them  with  a  suite  of  sandstones,  many  of  which,  like 
gneiss,  are  composed  of  granitic  detritus,  and  strongly  allied  to  it  in 
structure,  but  not  having  undergone  metamorphosis,  show  clearly  that 
they  were  aggregated  by  water. 

In  a  great  majority  of  instances,  gneiss  rocks  iunnediately  follow 
granite;  being  then  composed  of  the  matertals  of  that  rock  which  had 
suffered  the  least  degree  of  waste  and  abrasion,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
on  several  occasions  it  sliould  strongly  resemble  its  ])arcnt.  And  if 
we  allow,  what  may  pi-obably  be  true,  that  the  heat  of  the  granite 
nucleus  was  then  sufficient  in  some  [daces  materially  to  attect  the 
consolidation  of  the  strata  on  the  bod  of  the  sea.  we  shall  perceive 
another  cause  why  the  most  ancient  mechanical  strata  np))roach  in 
character  to  the  IMutot'iic  rocks.  Manual  of  Geology  htj  Profcsaor 
PhiUips,  payc  84. 
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we  see  these  mica  plates  borne  onward  in  like  manner.  Of 
course  wo  know  that  ihe  heavier  of  these  particles  will  first 
reach  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  will  be  borne  further 
away,  the  lightest  of  all  wiil  only  he  able  to  settle  when  the 
water  shall  become  quiet.  There  then  goes  the  clay,  away 
out  into  the  wild  ocean,  to  meet  with  other  currents  and  be 
dashed  hither  and  thiiher,  while  the  heavier  sand  gradually 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  till  it  finds  a  resting  place  upon  the 
bottom.  Such  sandy  accumulations  are  now,  we  find,  getting 
comparatively  frequent,  and  more  especially  such  as  contain 
the  heaviest  constituent  of  granite,  m/cY/,  in  them.  Of  course, 
as  the  heaviest  constituent,  it  has  travelled  a  shorter  distance 
from  the  parent  rock  than  the  rest.  So  then,  these  different 
accumulations  go  on,  and  as  they  gee  deeper,  so  gradually 
up  rises  that  terrible  internal  heat  and,  where  it  finds  the 
loose  grains  of  sand  or  little  crystals  of  quartz,  there  it  con- 
verts them  into  quartz  rock,  (12)  with,  of  course  neither  of 

(12)  Crystalline  Limestone.— Crystalline  limestone  is  in  general 
observed  to  t)e  stratified,  frequently  to  alternate  vvitli  gneiss  and  mica 
schist,  and  sometimes  to  retain  argillaceous  partings  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  Neptunian  deposit.  Its  frequent  liigh  state  of  granular  or  saccharoid 
crystnllizfttion  may  perhaps  be  due  to  changes  operated  since  its  de- 
position, and  partly  occasioned  by  the  action  of  subterranean  heat,  of 
course  more  sensible  in  the  lower  than  in  Ihe  upper  calcareous  depo- 
sits. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  a  rock  could  be  formed  by 
crystallicatiou  from  wafer,  olteu  sn  lanainee  exceedingly  thin  and 
regular,  and  alr.ernatibg  with  evidently  mechanical  deposits.  That  the 
calcareous  matter  of  many  rocks,  at  first  precipitated  in  sediment, 
has  been  since  arranged  in  crystalline  and  concretiDnaiy  masses,  is 
certain.  Thus  the  oohte  structure,  thus  crvsraliine  csmont  of  the 
Lincolnshire  oolites,  has  been  oiHjasioned,  These  efiects,  it  is  now 
known  from  artificial  trials  and  from  observations  in  nature,  are  more 
decisive  when  heat  and  jjressiu'e  operate  upon  the  particles.  By  this 
combination,  the  earthy  sediment  of  chalk  is  condensed  into  crystal, 
line  limesone. 

The  deposits  of  crystalline  limestone,  whether  distinctly  stratified  or 
not,  are  in  general  detached  and  hmited,  and  so  entirely  enveloped 
in  the  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  as  to  compose  but  a  subordi- 
nate member  of  those  e.Kterided  formations.  This  fact  appears  to  in- 
dicate  that  in  the  earliest  ])eriods  of  Ne[)tunian  oj)eriitious,  the  preci- 
pitation of  calcareous  matter  was  occasioned  by  agencies  of  a  more 
local  and  lirnited  nature  than  those  which  produced  the  broad  strata 
of  lias,  oolite  and  chalk. 

May  we  imagine  that  the  accumulation  of  these  nucular  or  lenticu- 
lar masses  was  determnied  by  local  developements  of  subterranean 
heat,  v/liich,  directly,  by  change  of  temperature,  or  by  intermediate 
ciieraical  agencies,  miglit  render  the  calcareous  matter  insoluble  ?  How- 
ever we  may  seek  to  explain  it,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  during  the 
•ggregation  of  th^  gneiss  and  mica  slate  systems  a  large  quantity  of 
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its  old  associates,  felspar  or  mica,  mixed  with  it ;  where, 
however,  that  rising  heat  acts  upon  the  mica  mixed  with 
sand,  there  a  laminated  rock  is  formed,  the  mica  assumes  a 
parallel  direction,  as  in  gneiss,  and  so  comes  out  at  last  a 
mica  schist.  (13)  One  only  of  the  three  original  companions 
is  missing,  felspar,  whose  decomposition  has  given  birth  to 
the  clay  we  saw  floating  away,  and  also  to  silicates  of  alu- 
mina, potash  and  lime,  some  of  which  float  away  with  the 
clay,  and  some  are  dissolved  and  will  help  directly  in  other 
processes  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  examine. 
Primitive  observations  have  thus  far  been  conducted 

limestone  ^^^^  extent  of  shallow  water,  made  so  by  the 
upheaval  of  the  earth-crust  beneath,  but  we  will 
sail  away  now,  along  the  path  that  the  clay- discolored  water 
marks  out,  and  gpt  at  last  over  a  deeper  track,  a  depression 
in  the  crust.  Here,  as  the  cooling  of  the  earth  goes  on, 
there  is  a  most  remarkable  change  taking  place.  We  saw 
that  the  decomposing  felspar  was  resolved  into  clay  that 
floated  oft'  in  fine  particles,  and  silicates  of  potash  and 
Chemical  action  soda  and  lime.  Very  strange  substances 
between  carbonic  these.  We  recollect  that  glass  is  a  silicate 
acid  and  the  si-  of  potash,  but  then  glass,  we  k«ovv,  is  not 
licatesof  lime  &c.    soluble  in  water  :  let  us  then  listen  to  what 

calcareous  sediment  <vas  deposited,  not  in  one  uniformly  extended 
stratum,  but  at  scattered  points,  and  in  unequal  quantity.  And  this 
irregularity  of  deposition  continues  to  be  observed  in  an  inferior  de 
gree  in  the  limestones  of  the  lower  palaeozoic  system,  which  are  often 
lenticular,  but  abore  this  point,  where  the  influence  of  the  internal 
heat  must  be  supposed  less  intense,  and  .  more  equally  diffused,  the 
calcareous  strata  become  at  once  more  abundant,  more  regular,  and 
more  uniformly  extensive.    Maminl  of  Geology,  by  Professor  PhiUijJS. 

(13)  Mica  schist.— Mica  schist,  like  gneiss,  appears  to  have  derived 
its  ingredients  from  the  destruction  of  granite  rocks;  but  it  contains 
but  little  felspar.  May  we  conjecture  that  a  variety  of  this  mineral, 
easily  acted  on  by  ordinary  agents,  was  itself  decomposed  during  the 
disintegration  of  the  granite,  and  mostly  dissolved,  leaving  the  quartz 
and  the  mica  to  be  arranged  by  the  water  in  tlie  alternate  layers 
which  render  this  rock  so  remarkable? 

The  lamination  of  this  rock  is  subject  to  much  inievenness,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  irregular  size  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  of  quartz, 
and  the  undulations  thus  occasioned  on  the  micaceous  surfaces,  are 
often  further  modified  by  interspersed  garnets,  for  these  aj)pear  to 
have  pushed  aside  the  other  ingredients.  Besides  this  minute  ine- 
quality, the  laminae  of  mica  slate  are  liable  to  the  same  contortions 
and  curvatures  as  those  of  gneiss;  the  same  difficulty  often  occurs  in 
tracing  its  beds,  similar  and  very  numerous  veins  of  quartz  traverse 
and  mingle  with  its  layci-s,  and  when  in  contact  gith  granite  it  is 
locally  penetrated  by  similar  granite  veins.  Small  cavities  lined  with 
crystals  appear  among  the  most  contorted  parts.  Manual  of  Geology 
by  Prof es tor  Phillips,  page  82. 
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one  of  our  chemical  guides  has  to  tell  us  on  this  head.  Si- 
lica, he  says,  is  the  name  given  to  the  substance  that  forms 
Rock  crystal,  tliat  is,  the  principal  element  of  quartz  and 
sand.  It  is  a  compound  body  formed  of  the  union  of  the 
gas  oxygen  and  ^  very  peculiar  elementary  substance  called 
Silicon.  It  is  found  that  this  compound  has  a  tendency  to 
unile  with  certain  other  compounds  kno  vn  chemically  by 
the  term  bmes,  of  which  Alkalies  are  the  chief:  now  this 
quality  a-^ain,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  acids  ;  so  silica  is 
known  chemically  by  the  name  of  silicic  acid,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  c  hemical  nomenclature  its  compounds  with 
bases  are  called  silicates.  Thus  we  have  silicate  of  potash, 
silicate  of  lime^  &c.  With  each  base  silica  may  unite  in 
many  different  proportions,  and  then  in  each,  special  qualities 
will  be  observed  Here  is  a  simple  experiment  that  will 
convey  the  meaning  of  this  to  the  mind  directly  ;  we  take 
one  part  of  this  silica,  and  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
put  them  together  into  a  crucible  and  make  them  red  hot. 
Immediately  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potash  and  flies 
away  as  a  gas,  while  a  glassy  substance  remains  in  the 
crucible,  it  is  however,  not  glass,  for  on  cooling  it  soon  be- 
comes damp,  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
soluble  in  water.  Now  let  us  take  another  crucible,  and,  re- 
versing the  proportions  of  potash  and  silica,  conduct  the  ex- 
periment as  before,  and  the  result  is  that  well  known  com- 
pound, glass,  insoluble  not  only  in  water,  but  in  most  of  the 
acids.  Let  us  now  recur  to  the  first  experiment  and  see 
what  will  further  happen  if  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  pot- 
ash, we  there  produced,  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Gradually 
the  carbonic  acid  which  the  silica  with  the  aid  of  heat  ex- 
pelled, returns  and  claims  its  own.  Little  by  little  there 
comes  in  the  solution  a  clear  gelatinous  looking  mass.  It  is 
the  silicic  acid  re-expelled  from  its  conquest,  by  the  newly 
absorbed  carbonic.  Thus  then  by  the  aid  of  heat,  silica  ex- 
pels carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds,  but  many  of  these 
results,  when  the  alliance  of  heat  is  withdrawn,  are  re-con- 
verted into  carbonates  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
Now,  continues  our  chemical  guide,  let  us  apply  this  know- 
ledge to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  water  beneath  us  Here 
is  accumulated  from  some  cause  which,  with  all  our  attention 
've  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  detect,  a  large  quantity  of 
-ilicate  of  lime.  The  amount  that  we  saw  floating  away 
:  ronj  the  decomposed  felspar,  just  now,  is  altogether  insuffi- 
jien  :  to  account  for  the  large  quantity  of  this  substance  that 
rve  find  spreading  out  over  this  more  defined,  depressed  area, 
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but  here  it  is,  and  similar  changes  are  going  on  in  the  water 
here,  to  those  we  observed  in  the  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash  :  that  is,  as  the  heat  diminishes  and  carbonic 
acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  silicate  of  lime,  so  silicic  acid 
Thescourceofpri-  is  set  free  and  carbonate  of  lime  results, 
mitive  limestone  Here,  in  this  limited  area,  there  is  being 
a  mystery.  formed  then  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

that  will,  by  pressure  and  renewed  heat,  the  both  of  v/hich 
it  i<;  destined  to  snfTer,  become  a  dense  limestone  to  be  known 
as  Primitive  limestone,  with  a  structure  like  that  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  Now  we  further  note  that,  inexplicable  as  yet  as  the 
production  of  this  lime  in  such  isolated  masses  may  be,  that 
its  segregation  is  in  relationship  to  the  constitution  of  the 
granites  that  first  came  under  our  notice,  that  were  then  first 
exposed  to  the  united  action  of  lieat  and  water  and  atmos- 
Earliest  granites  phere.  We  see,  from  the  constitution  of 
deficient  m  lime  these  granites,  that  they  are  deficient  in  lime 
and  magnesia.  and  magnesia,  and  that  consequently  were 
they,  in  the  state  in  which  we  examine  them,  the  only  sources 
of  these  most  important  substances,  a  very  small  quantity 
indeed  of  either  would  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
eaith's  crust.  Moreover,  not  long  beft^re  we  thus  examined 
Later  granites  ^^'^^  curious  segregation  of  lime,  that  is,  reckon- 
rich  in  lime  ing  always  geologically,  there  occurred  a  vol- 
and  ujagnesia.  canic  burst  of  sumevery  dlH'erent  looking  suh- 
stanccs  to  any  vve  have  yet  beheld,  at  j^ome  distance  from  om* 
present  field  of  observation.  Our  chemist  starts  alone  and 
obtains  ^  specimen  of  the  rock  so  erupted.  It  is  seen  that 
there  is  here  an  addition  to  the  urdhiary  constituents  of 
granite  of  a  darker  substance  to  which  our  chemist  gives  the 
name  of  Hornblend  (14)    On  submitting  this  to  analysis  it  is 

(14)  Hornblende. — This  substance  is  characteristic  of  a  cei'tain  descrip- 
tion of  granite  rocks  hence  calied  homblendic  granites  :  the  ])rincii)al 
varieties  of  them  are  Sycinite,  Greenstone,  Hypcrstiiene  and  Serpentine, 
which  vary  among  themselves  ])rincipally  l>y  the  alteration  of  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  their  constituents.  In  Sycinite  we  see  united  together 
felspar,  quartz  and  hornblende  in  such  proi)ortion  that  the  quanz  or 
silica  is  in  excess  ov.er  the  quantity  that  would  be  required  to  unite 
chemically  with  the  lime,  magnesia  and  other  bases  in  the  other 
minerals. 

Greenstone  r'onsists  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  and  in  it  the  silica  is 
not  in  excess  of  the  earthy  bases :  other  arrangements  characterize  other 
varieties  of  hornblendic  granites. 

This  important  substance  is  essentially  composed  of  silica,  lime  and 
magnesia  in  variable  proportions,  and  sometines  one  or  other  of  them  is 
ipore  or  less  absent,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
The  consequeuce  of  this  is  that  in  the  decomposition  of  hornblendic 
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seen  that  it  is  rich  in  tlie  very  things  in  which  ordinary  fel- 
spar is  so  poor  :  tliat  this  rock  then,  erupted  from  a  lower 
depth  than  any  that  we  have  yet  known,  and  so  bjen  kept; 
fused  under  pressure,  and  not  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  contains  more  substances  in  its  composition  tliaii. 
the  rock  which  at  the  surface  felt  the  lidl  effect  of  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  influences,  and  which  was  heated  withou'. 
pressure.  Our  guides  can  only  conjectrre  the  actuil  differ- 
ences in  the  effects  i)roduced,  hut  this  separation  of  lime 
into  patches,  in  the  earliest  periods  se  nns  undoubtedly,  to 
our  minds  to  stand  in  a  very  distinct  rel  ition  to  the  tlie  wani 
of  it  in  tiie  earlier  gianites. 

Let  I  he  superior  stratum  of  the  meitc]  earth  be  suipposee. 
to  contain  as  mnch  lime  ^c,  as  the  hornblendic  granites  thai, 
that  have  since  conie  up  from  beneath,  ;.nd  the  effect  of  the 
fusion  might  bo  union  between  lime  and  silicic  acid,  ir 
which  stale  it  would  be  a  slag,  similar  t )  that  forn  ed  ever) 
day  in  an  iron  smelting  furnace,  and  Meat  on  the  top  ot  the 
entire  melted  mass ;  being  prob  ibly  among  the  first  si  bstances 
that  felt  the  action  of  water,  when  the  temperature  ]jevmitted 
of  its  descent  from  the  atiuosphere.  T  lis  silicate,  partly  in 
solution  but  largely  in  suspension  wonk  be  so  retained  till 
some  cessation  of  mf)ti()n  in  the  water  would  alle  w  of  its 
heavier  paits  to  settle,  and  the  dissipati3n  of  its  Ik  at  would 
allow  of  the  counter-action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  tlje  atmos- 
phere upon  its  mass.  In  deep  basins  tbase  results  would  be 
obtaineel,  anel  in  such  places  there  wen:  on  a  mutual  purifi- 
caiion  of  both  atmosphere  and  ocean  by  the  mutual  action 
of  their  contained  substances. 

To  a  great  extent  the  lime  is  thus  eloposited,  and  as  we 
wait  patiently  we  see  that  giadually  the  action  ceases  and 
the  dejjosit  is  covered  up  slowly  and  quietly  and  for  an  un- 

granites  a  brownish  or  reddish  surface  is  commonly  produced,  as  the 
y)rot oxide  of  iron  in  such  cases  r.ipidly  becomes  moi-e  highly  oxidized 
forming  the  well  Icnown  iron  rusL 

The  following  lal.le  exhibits  the  mean  of  sever;i]  analyses  of  hornblende 
and  Diallage  rock  taken  from  De  la  Beclie's  Geological  observer  . 


Hornblende  Diallage 

Silica                    iO-8f)  52-00 

Magnesia      ...     13  54  15-91 

Lime                     12  35  19.50 

Oxide  of  Iron       14  54  7  47 

Alumina               15  9G  3  18 


The  difference  between  these  minerals  and  felspar  will  thus  be  seen  at 
a  glance  by  referring  to  the  tables  of  its  com])ositioa  in  the  previoi»8 
number. 
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reckonable  length  of  time  with  newly  transported  sands 
and  clays,  so  that  lime  seems  to  be  withdrawn,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, from  the  more  external  parts  of  the  earth's  crust. 

By  this  time  there  has  come  over  all  things  a  most  unusual 
quiet.  The  \  olcanic  force  has  ceased  to  play  ;  the  storms  of 
wind  to  blow.  There  is  silence  and  rest  upon  the  worn  and 
troubled  earth.  Our  second  halting  place  is  nearly  achieved, 
and  we  post  up  the  reckomng  of  what  we  have  so  far  per- 
ceived during  the  long  day  of  our  travel  thus : 

Darkness  the  most  profound — exce])t  for  the  fla*>hing  of 
the  terrible  lightning  that,  in  continual  play,  shot  throngh  the 
dense  and  murky  atmospere  and  the  occasional  outbursts  of 
a  young  volcano,  lifting  for  a  time  fts  crest  above  the  furious 
ocean, — enveloped  all  things.  For  a  long  time  the 
accumulation,  in  irregular  masses,  of  the  broken,  granite  like 
crust  went  on  here  and  there  beneath  the  water,  ever,  as  they 
became  covered  up  deeper  and  deeper,  and  so  removed 
from  the  cooling  influence  above,  experiencing  an  'W  the 
effects  of  the  eaith's  internal  heat  and  beco  ning  ultimately 
the  very  first  of  those  sedimentary  rocks  that  from  henceforth 
it  was  the  business  of  the  earth  to  pile  higher  and  higher 
upon  this  old  foundation.  We  saw  then  when  quieter  times 
came  and  land  was  raised  a  little  here  and  there,  so  that 
in  looking  abroad  there  was  occasionally  an  indistinct  loom 
of  it  in  the  distance  ;  that  in  the  shallow  water  there  went 
on  not  only  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  but  that  its  compon- 
ent parts  became  sorted  and  some  of  them  carried  awa}-, 
while  others  in  various  strtes  of  admixture  were  removed  to 
varying  distances,  and  so  there  came  to  he  mica  schist  form- 
ed. While  this  was  happening  there  was  a  sensible  clearing 
of  the  atmosphere  too.  External  light  began  to  break 
through  the  thick  veil  of  watery  cloud  and  the  volcanic 
island  with  its  felspathic  ashes  did  not  quite  so  often  burst 
up  in  our  way.  This  amelioration  of  the  unusual  strife  was 
however,  nothing  but  comparative:  only  by  recollecting  what 
in  the  long  past  the  convulsions  had  been,  could  we  consider 
those  more  recent  ones  gentle  in  character,  or  few  in  number. 
But  with  joy  we  found  that  this  quiet  still  increased,  and 
we  witnessed  under  its  hifluence  great  masses  of  lime  de- 
posited in  particular  areas  only.  Lastly  in  the  quieted 
ocean,  still  however  too  hot  for  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
there  is  spread  out  over  all  the  previous  deposits,  in  widely 
extended  tracts  that  look  even  continental  in  extent,  the 
finer  clays  and  sands  that  the   tumultuous  action  of  the 
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Volcanic  action  water  had  hitherto  kept  in  suspension, 
in  the  gneiss  and  The  volcanic  force  seems  now  to  rest  itself, 
mica  slate  period,  so  let  lis  bring  our  imaginary  vessel  to  an 
anchor,  and  step  ashore  on  this  most  desolate  island  that 
seems  to  rise  but  a  little  way  abo^  e  the  dark  waters.  It  is 
to  see  what  the  volcanic  force  iias  been  doing,  all  the  time 
that  we  have  been  examining  the  resnlts  of  watery  action. 
This  is  one  of  ihe  older  venis,  and  we  see  outspread  and 
overlying  the  deposits  from  the  water,  masses  of  rod:  that, 
speaking  geologically,  were  but  a  short  time  before  forced  up 
through  the  volcanic  vent  on!  on  tl  e  floor  of  rjie  sea ;  there 
they  had  cooled,  and  we  see  that  thay  are  granitic  in  structure 
and  composition,  but  not  like  the  gianite  that  v/e  have  hither- 
to examined. (15)  There  are  othe  •  islands  of  like  character 
within  view,  and  ranging  round  the  eartli  there  are  many,  and 
all  present  similar  phenomena  to  th-;  vie  .^'  ;  but  in  most  there 
is  a  difference — in  some  ca<^es  very  great — in  the  chemical 
character  of  the  granites.  I'his  difference  may  be 
stated  to  consist  in  the  presence  of  minerals  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  so  they  come,  we 
see,  to  give  by  and  bye  the  necessary  quantity  of  these  im- 
])ortant  things  to  the  earth's  surface,  an  I  to  thai  which  shall 
live  thereon. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  life  beyond  that  which  imagination 

(1'))  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Geological  Society, 
divides  granite  rocks  in  the  following  manner  : 

A.  — Granites  devoid  of  alkaline  earths  ; 

I.    'i'ernary  granites,  i.  e.,  compo&ed  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica. 
IL    Binary  granites,  composed  of  '?ither  fels]):ir  and  mica,  or  else 
felspar  and  quartz. 

B.  — Granites  containing  alkaline  earth:;: 

I.    Flornblendio  granites,  syenite,  greenstone,  hypersthena 
ir.    Talcose  ditto  ditto 

III.    Schorly         ditto  ditto 

Of  these  two  descriptions  of  granite  rocks  the  latter  !ias  been  produced 
on  the  earth's  surface  after  the  former,  and  is  t!  ere  fore  assumed  to  have 
come  from  a  greater  dej)t!i. 

Of  tlie  differences  in  composition  ])re5ented  by  t  lese  two  1  iids  of 
granite  the  following  jable  will  give  an  idea ; 


Granite 

Gi'eenst'.  ne 

Silica   

74-84 

54-8G 

Ahmiina   

12-80 

15  56 

Potash   

7-48 

0-88 

Magnesia 

0-99 

9-38 

Lime 

0-37 

7  29 

Oxide  of  Iron 

1-93 

403 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

0  12 

O'll 
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alone  connects  v^ith  the  heaving  earth,  the  transforming  ocean 
orthe  electrical  power  in  its  terrible  play.  It  has  been  the  reign 
of  the  physical  and  clieniical  forces  that  we  have  been  witness- 
ing. Their  displays  have  been  of  too  appaling  a  character 
for  the  nnaided  human  eye  to  witness,  too  mighty  for  the 
uoinstructerl  mind  to  bear.  We,  however,  through  fog  and 
mist  and  mighty  deluges  and  sudden  up-bursts  of  internal 
fires,  and  the  crash  of  broken  rocks,  have  safely  held  our  way 
and  watched  the  mist  clearing  and  the  deluge  ceasing;  we 
have  waited  till  the  internal  fires  seemed  almost  burnt  out, 
and  have  seen  the  fine  muddy  sediment  sink  quietly  down 
upon  the  ocean  bed,  and  yet  in  all  have  witnessed  no  trace 
of  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  This  quiet,  however, 
forebodes  a  change.  We  ^eel  even  oppressed  at  the  stillness, 
the  very  wind  comes  only  in  a  hot.  moist  breath  upon  our 
fevered  cheek,  The  water  ripples  very  gently  on  the  low, 
volcanic  shore  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  resting  place. 
Calm  and  waveless,  but  with  a  long,  gentle  swell,  out  in  the 
dim  light  seems  stretched  a  sleeping  ocean,  and  the  contrast 
to  that  elemental  life  and  vigor  that  we  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to,  strikes  us  with  a  sort  of  nameless  dread  :  we 
feel  that  there  nuist  be  in  preparrtion  some  great  event. 

Ihe  pliysical  and  chemical  forces  still  act,  it  is  true,  but 
their  action  is  so  quiet  that  in  contrast  to  the  past,  they  sf-em 
extinguished.  Yes,  there  comes  in  this  hour  of  harmony 
and  quiet,  a  strange,  new  power  upon  earth.  To  prepare  for 
its  advent,  all  these  wild  displays  of  conflicting  forces  in  the 
long,  long  past  have  been  exerting  themselves,  and  have  all 
been  guided  by  the  watchful  eye  and  directing  hand  of  Him, 
for  the  execution  of  whose  ultimate  designs  in  creation,  they, 
mighty  as  they  are,  are  yet  the  meanest  elements. 

In  this  hour  of  nature's  peace  and  stillness  there  comes 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  really  vital  power,  and  living  ani- 
mals and  plants  start  into  being  in  that  warm  and  tranquil 
ocean.  In  the  next  stage  of  our  journey  upward  there  will 
thus  be  new  companions  with  whom  we  shall  have  to  make 
acquaintance;  and  in  the  mean  time  on  this  volcanic  island 
will  we  close  the  second  stage  of  our  journey. 
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LEONORA; 


CHAPTER  V. 

Lieutenant  Tracy  had  been  on  half-pay  since  his  return 
from  sea,  but  for  the  hist  week  or  two  he  had  been  doing 
duty  in  the"  Malta,"  a  sliip  in  the  harbour.  A  week  on  board 
and  a  week  on  shore  constituted  the  routine  ;  the  second 
week  of  duty  was  about  to  commence  ;  but  one  day  inter- 
vened—  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  rect  ive  Leonora's 
decision.  He  had  no  doul't  of  its  nature,  and  he  thought  as 
he  paced  the  room,  waiting  for  her,  that  lie  should  leave  home 
with  a  lighter  heart  now,  than  he  had  for  years. 

Leonora  came  slowly  into  the  room,  she  was  very  pale  and 
her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  At  sight  of  this  face  so 
full  of  grief  and  hopelessness,  the  father  paused  and  looked 
at  her  with  disquiet;  this  expression  of  sufferi' g  touched 
him,  he  was  softened.  Leonora  saw  it,  her  heart  was  true  to 
its  holy  instin(;ls,  she  felt  that  there  should  be  perfect  love 
and  confidence  between  them ;  i»pringing  forward,  her  head 
was  on  his  breast  and  her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  with  a 
trembling  voice  she  cried,  "Papa,  1  cannot  marry  Mr. 
Balderstone,  for,  1  ought  to  have  told  you  yesterday,  Leslie 
Archer  and  1  love  each  other." 

Her  father  put  her  coldly  away,  and  regarded  her  with 
astonishment.  "  Leslie  Archer  !  what  folly  is  this,  Leonora.^ 
Do  you  know  that  Leslie  Archer  will  not  be  able  to  marry 
for  years? 

"  We  can  wait,"  said  Leonora.  "  You  can  wait,"  burst 
forth  her  father  in  a  passion,  "  and  1  must  wait  in  patience 
while  you  learn  the  utter  tolly  of  such  romantic  nonsense, 
we  n)ust  all  sutler  and  struggle  because  you,  who  might  do  so 
much  for  your  sisters,  choose  to  be  seltish  enough  to  place 
this  boy's  love  above  every  thing." 

No,  no,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Leonora,  with  white  quivering 
lips  and  clasped  hands,  "  if  that  were  all,  God  knows  I 
would  give  up  my  own  happiness,  but  I  cannot  marry  Mr. 
Balderstone  with  a  falsehood  in  my  heart,  he  deserves  better 
than  that;  T  cannot  do  it." 

*'I  do  not  understand  you,  your  morality  is  too  high  for 
me,"  said  Mr.  Tracy,  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  said  yesterday.  Papa,  that  married  people  can  live 
very  happily  without  love ;  but  I  have  no  regard  for  Mr. 
Balderstone,  I  do  not  respect  him,  I  am  his  superior,  you 
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know  I  am,  Papa,  and  in  spite  of  bis  kii^dheartedness  and 
generosity  I  should  neve  r  be  able  to  look  up  to  him  r-s  a 
womf  n  ought  to  her  husband.  I  should  always  rely  on  my 
own  udgment  in  preference  to  his;  there  would  be  no  sym- 
pathy between  us.  I  might  obey,  but  I  should  neither  love 
nor  honor  him,  yet  he  would  have  a  right  to  expect  both, 
and  1  should  promise  it.'* 

''I  think  you  deceive  yourself,  Leonora,"  said  Mr.  Tracy, 
more  quietly,  it  is  so  easy  to  find  reasons  for  what  we  wish 
there  misjht  b(3  no  intellectual  sympathy  between  you,  but 
you  would  most  surely  find  other  kinds;  Mr.  Balderstone  is 
benevolent,  bjt  bis  generosity  is  eccentric,  how  much  good 
you  might  do  by  giving  i  :  a  right  direction.  It  is  true  he  is 
ignorant,  bat  it  does  noc  follow  that  he  is  a  man  of  weak 
unde '•standing ;  he  has  net  been  in  the  habit  of  reading,  but 
I  think  him  shrewd  a  id  sensible  man.  Then,  consider 
what  opportunities  you  vv  )uld  have  of  cultivating  your  tastes  : 
books,  which  you  covet  so  much,  would  be  always  within 
your  reach.  Oh,  Leono  a,  do  not  for  the  sake  of  this  boy 
Leslie,  who  will  forget  yo  i  among  new  scenes  and  fresh  faces, 
do  not  let  your  judgment  be  warped  and  disappoint  me  in 
my  most  ardent  liope." 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  towards  him,  while  the 
earnestness  with  which  his  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  showed 
the  anxiety  v  ith  which  he  awaited  her  answer.  It  was  a 
bitter  struggle  for  Leonora,  her  head  swam,  for  a  moment 
rigbt  and  wrong  seemed  to  be  confounded  in  her  mind  ;  she 
loved  her  father  dearly,  and  if  the  question  had  been  one  of 
merely  persor  al  suflering  she  would  hav£  yielded,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  that  s  .ie  wavered,  holding  fast  her  integrity 
without  being  able  to  ret.son  for  it  any  more,  she  whispered 
rather  than  sf,i(l,  "No,  I  cannot  marry  Mr.  Balderstone." 

Flinging  her  hand  froi  i  him,  the  lieutenant  hissed  between 
his  teeth,  "  O  )slinate,  selfish  girl,  you  will  live  to  repent  this." 
Seizing  his  hj,t,  he  strode  from  tbe  room,  and  immediately 
afterwards  from  the  houst,  slamming  the  door  violently  behiud 
him. 

Leonora  stood  wheie  he  had  left  her,  her  tearless  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her  hands  pressed  against  her  heart. 
It  WiiS  so  hvjd  to  be  misjudged.  "  Selfish,"  and  "  Obstinate  " 
he  1  ad  called  her;  sthe  knew  that  she  was  neither,  yet  how 
coul  I  she  pr  jve  it  ?  Her  painful  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
the  postman's  knock;  it  wns  a  letter  from  Mr.  Balderstone  ; 
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aliliougb  she  had  expected  this,  it  seemed  to  add  to  her  dis- 
tress,   This  unique  epistle  was  as  follows  : 

My  dear  Miss  Tracy, 

You  will  no  doubt  have  been 
prepared  for  this  letter  by  your  Father,  who  has  told  you  of 
our  coii\eisation  yesterday.  Ye^,  my  dear  Miss  Tracy,  1 
aspire  to  nothing  less  than  the  privilege  and  honor  of  calling 
you  mine  I  have  had  the  ])leasure  of  your  acquaintance  for 
three  months,  and  I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  met  with  a 
young  lady  so  w-orthy  :  the  samples  1  have  had  of  your 
amiable  temper,  and  many  virtues,  are  a  sufficient  guarrantee 
for  my  happiness  :  as  far  as  yours  is  concerned  allow  me  to' 
say  that  notliint:!^  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  make  it  per- 
fect. Anything  that  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  promote  your 
comfurt  and  happiness  shall  be  done.  We  can  t.  lk  over 
these  matters  at  our  leisure.  Dear  Leonora,  favor  me  with  a 
speedy  answer,  and  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  will  make  me  the 
happiest  of  men.  With  much  esteem  and  love, 
I  am,  dear  Miss  Leonora, 

Y'our  devoted  admirer, 
Augustus  Balderstone. 

This  letter  had  cost  Mr.  Balderstone  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  masler-piece,  and  thought  how  pleased 
Ltono'a  would  be  when  she  read  it,  and  how  she  would  sit 
down  and  write  him  a  loving  little  epistle  ni  reply. 

Leonora  looked  very  sorrowful  over  the  letter,  under  go 
circumstances  would  she,  as  some  young  ladies  would  do, 
have  turned  up  her  nose  at  a  man's  presumption  in  asking 
her  to  be  his  wile;  she  would  h  ive  appreciated  the  compli- 
ment which  selected  her  above  all  other  women,  even  if  it 
had  been  from  a  clown.  As  it  was,  she  understood  something 
of  Mr.  Balderstone's  kindly  nature,  and  shrank  from  giving 
him  pail).  As  she  sat  down  to  write  her  answer,  she  sought 
lor  the  u)ildest  form  in  which  to  express  her  refusal  While 
engaged  in  writing,  her  mother  entered  the  room.  The  letter 
was  lying  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Tracy  took  it  up  and  presently 
bioke  into  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  1  I  congratulate  you, 
Leonora  ;  to  be  sure  the  man  was  a  grocer,  but  he  is  very 
rich,  and  there  is  nothing  pariiculaily  vulgar  in  his  appear- 
ance." 

"  I  ari  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you.  Mamma,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Balderstone,"  said  Leonora,  in  a  low 
voice. 
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"Don't  be  absurd,  Leonora,  T  daresay  I  should  have  felt 
t(.R  you  do  at  your  ag3,  but  remember,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
live  and  to  dress,  you  can't  expect  to  marry  your  equal  by 
birth." 

*'  Oh,  Mamma,  it  rs  not  that,"  said  Leonora,  feeling,  pain 
fully  the  difficulty  she  should  have  in  making  her  molher 
understand  her.  She  explained,  wept,  expostulaled,  but  all 
in  vain,  Mrs.  Tracy  or  ly  thought  her  romantic  and  sentimental 
beyond  measure,  and  finding  Leonora  could  not  be  turned 
from  her  purpose  by  praj^ers  or  taunis,  finally  went  into 
strong  hysterics,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  at  least,  Leonora 
had  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  her  sisters,  all  but  Marian, 
who  called  her  a  cruel,  obstinate  girl,  and  said  she  was  put- 
ting her  mother's  life  in  danger 

From  this  time,  Leonora's  life  became  almost  insupport- 
able, every  little  privation  hitherto  borne  without  more  lhan 
a  moderate  degree  of  murmuring,  was  thrust  in  her  face  as  if 
she  had  caused  it ;  taunts  and  complaints  were  mingled  with 
hysterical  tears  and  suUenncss.  J3iU  what  pained  Leonora 
most  was  her  fathers  indifference,  he  never  took  the  least 
notice  of  her,  never  ^poke  to  her,  never  seemed  to  see  her. 
Only  one  thing  consoled  her,  she  had  received  a  warm, 
loving  letter  from  L  eslie,  and  on  that  she  lived. 

It  seemed  to  be  tl  e  aim  of  botli  her  panmis  to  make  her 
feel  that  her  presenc3  there  was  not  desired,  that  thus  they 
might  drive  her  throjgh  pique  to  marry  Mr.  Balderslone. 
It  forced  her  to  a  difierenl  course. 

The  necessity  for  providing  for  herself  was  more  than 
ever  present  to  her  riind-  Alas  !  of  all  the  many  avennues 
lo  honest  independance,  none  seemed  open  to  her.  She  be- 
longed to  a  class  w  lu  have  more  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
self-support  lhan  an;'. 

One  e\ening,  as  she  sat  at  work,  immersed  in  painful 
•.bought,  a  neighbour's  servant  brought  in  a  newspaper  for 
her  fathe-;  sl  e  opered  it  in  the  forlorn  ho})e  that  she  might 
meet  Nvit.i  an  advert: semcnt  that  migiit  suit  her;  almost  the 
'irst  that  'net  her  eye  was  thr;  following,  "  Wanted,  a  Nursc- 
?oaid,  ^p;)ty  at  No.  3,  Durnford  Street,  Stonehouse." 

Leono  'a  laid  down  the  paper  and  continued  her  work,  but 
J  ler  fingai  s  soon  rela  <e(l  their  diligence,  and  she  sat  with 
]ier  elbc  v  s  on  the  to  )^e  and  her  forhcad  in  her  hands,  busily 
Devolving  the  advant  ges  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  situa- 
iion.  "  Anytl'.ing  is  better  than  this,''  she  solilo  juiscd,  ihe 
'.ears  gathering  in  h(  r  eyes,  "  I  am  not  wj\nled  here,  m-body 
vould  care  where  J  went,"  but  the  momentary  feeling  of 
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pique  gave  place  to  a  better  spirit,  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately she  considered  the  question, — should  she,  or  should 
she  not  try  for  this  situation  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there  was 
a  means  of  freeing  her  father  from  the  burden  of  her  main- 
tenance, for  had  he  not  intimated  that  it  was  a  burden  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  certain  displeasure  of  the 
family,  the  loss  of  caste,  the  probable  contact  of  herself  with 
ignorance  and  coarseness.  It  was  a  question  not  easily  to 
be  decided,  and  that  night  Leonora  sat  long  at  her  little 
window,  trying  to  satisfy  and  convince  herself  of  the  right. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Leonora  had  to  struggle 
against  the  home  training  of  nineteen  years,  against  the 
opinions  of  society,  against  her  own  pride.  How  could  she 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  a  menial  servant  ? 
What  would  her  friends  say  ?  What  would  Leslie  think  ? 
But  Leonora  had  a  noble  nature  which  was  sure  to  come 
out  strong  from  the  trial.  She  reflected  that  neither  position 
nor  circumstances  could  actually  degrade  her;  nothing  but 
wrong  conduct  on  her  own  part  could  do  that,  and  would  she 
not  be  the  same  wherever  she  was,  and  however  employed  ? 
Again,  was  it  less  humbling  to  her  to  be  unwelcome  at  home, 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  their  straightened  circumstances, 
than  to  support  herself  in  however  low  a  sphere  ^  As  to  her 
acquaintances,  she  could  do  without  their  notice  if  they 
chose  to  forsake  her;  Leslie  would  appreciate  her  trial  and 
sacrifice,  he  loved  her  for  herself  alone. 

When  Leonora  had  overcome  her  scruples,  and  reasoned 
herself  into  the  belief  that  she  would  be  justified  in  becom- 
ing a  ser>'ant,  she  went  to  tell  Marian  of  her  resolve,  and 
talk  with  her  about  it.  Marian  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Gertrude 
who  slept  with  her  was  in  the  land  of  dreams  when  Leonora 
entered  the  little  room.  "  Are  you  asleep,  Marian  ?  "  she 
asked.  No,  Leonora,  is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you,  dear,  that  is  all."  Leonora  drew  up  the  blind, 
and  the  mild  moonlight  irradiated  the  room  ;  sitting  on  the 
bed  by  Marian,  she  told  her  of  her  resolution  to  apply  for 
the  situation  she  had  seen  advertised,  and  her  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Marian  was  not  as  much  surprised  as  Leonora 
expected.  In  fact  her  character  was  so  unworldly,  that  the 
step  did  not  strike  her  as  being  such  a  painful  one  as  ii  had 
seemed  to  Leonora.  Sustained  by  an  innate  consciousness 
Of  superiority  to  all  that  was  little,  or  mean  of  soul,  Marian 
could  have  become  a  match  girl  if  circumstances  had  made 
her  so,  without  losing  an  atom  of  her  self-respect.  If  ataunt 
or  sneer  on  account  of  her  mean  attire  escaped  her  better 
H  2  VOL.  II, 
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dressed  and  richer  companion and  it  would  sometimes,  for 
girls  are  not  always  generous,  it  never  seemed  to  affect 
Marian,  falling  on  her  ear  as  though  she  heard  it  not,  while 
an  act  of  what  was  meant  to  be  condescension  towards  the 
poor  lieutenant's  daughter  was  received  by  her  with  a  quiet 
smile,  and  an  air  of  good-natured  indifference  Leonora 
had  wondered  sometimes  if  this  were  greatness  of  soul  or 
insensibility,  she  did  not  wonder  now,  h.owever,  when,  ex- 
pressing her  doubts  as  to  bow  she  should  be  received  among 
her  friends,  Marian  said  earnestly,  ^'  I  slould  never  care  for 
the  world's  opinion,  if  I  believed  what  I  was  doing  was  riglu 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  my  own  conscience." 

The  consideration  that  weighed  ihe  heaviest  with  botA. 
girls  was  that  of  their  parents'  anger, 

"  They  are  angry  with  me,  already."  said  Leonora,  per- 
ha|)S  they  will  relent  then."  Marian  shook  her  liead.  "  If 
there  was  anytliing  else  to  be  done,"  said  Leonora,  meditat- 
ively. "  Or  if  we  had  no  ancestors,"  added  Marian,  with  a 
smile,  for  pride  of  birth  u  as  quite  unknown  to  her.  Leonora 
returned  the  smile,  there  was  something  in  Marian's  fresh, 
unsophisticated  nature  thai  did  her  good,  she  was  so  hopeful 
too,  and  talked  so  brightly  of  the  future,  that  in  listening  to 
her  Leonora  felt  cheered  and  strengthened.  It  was  decided 
between  them  that  they  sliould  go  together  to  Durnford  Street, 
and  if  Leonora  vv-ere  engaged,  Marian  should  return  and  break 
the  news  to  her  mamma. 

Leonora  kissed  her  sister  and  w  ished  her  good  night  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  before,  and  retired  to  rest,  thinking  of 
the  exaui]:>]es  Marian  had  cited  of  th(-sc  illustrious  P'rench 
exiles  who  did  not  consider  it  a  disgrace  io  Labor  for  their 
bread  in  the  humblest  employments. 

The  next  morning,  after  her  scarcely  tasted  breakfast, 
Leonora  prepared  to  go  out.  Coming  into  the  room  with 
her  bonui  t  on,  she  found  her  mother  sitting  by  the  fire,  with 
the  youngest  child  on  her  lap.  With  a  faltering  voice  and 
trembling  lij)s  Leonora  said,  "Mamma,  I  am  going  out  to 
look  for  a  situa^tion."  Mrs.  Tracy  did  not  answer  for  a 
nioment,  and  then  said  coldly,  "  It  is  very  little  matter  to  me 
what  you  do,  Leonora."  For  a  long  time  Leonoia  stood  in 
silence,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  trying  to  recover  steadiness 
of  voice,  then  again  she  spoke.  "  If  1  should  not  come 
back,  Manuna,  will  you  believe  that  1  have  done  everything 
for  the  best ? "  1  shall  never  beleivc  that,  unless  you  do 
as  your  friends  wish  you,"  answered  Mrs  Tracy,  who  thougii 
curious  t  )  know  what  her  daughter  intended  to  do,  was  too 
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afigry,  and  too  dignified  in  her  anger  to  enquire.  Leonora 
lingered  a  little  longer,  but  her  mother  said  nothing  more, 
and  the  poor  girl  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
sorrowful  countenance,  and  joined  Marian  who  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door.    Both  girls  pursued  their  walk  nearly  in 
silence ;  as  they  went  through  part  of  Stoke  to  go  to  Stone- 
house,    they   passed  the  residence  of  Mr.  Balderstone. 
Glancing  toward  the  house,  Marian  said,  "  I  wonder  how  he 
bears  his  disappointment/'    "  I  cannot  suppose  it  is  much," 
said  Leonora,  '*  but  I  am  sorry  that  he  should  have  had  any 
disappointment  through  me,  for  he  is  kind  and  good."  As 
they    neared  their  destination  they  grew  more  talkative, 
though  eacli  avoided  the  subject  that  was  nearest  her  heart. 
They  spoke  of  the  party  at  Captain  Archer^s  where  Fanny 
had  been,  of  her  partners  and  a  certain  young  doctor  who 
seemed  to  have  captivated  Fanny,  and  to  have  been  no  less 
captivated  by  her.    It  was  only  when  they  lurned  into  Durn- 
ford  Street,  that  Leonora's  agitated  grasp  of  her  sister's  hand, 
and  the  exc'amation,  "Now  for  the  trial!"  showed  how 
much  she  felt.     Number  three  was  soon  reached.  Leonora 
sprang  up  the  steps  and  knocked  with  an  energy  that  alarmed 
herself  when  she  remembered  that  she  had  only  come  as  a 
nursemaid.    A  neat  looking  servant  girl  opened  the  door,  and 
showed  the  sisters  into  w^hat  looked  like  a  dining  room. 
They  had  not  waited  long,  when  an  old  lady  entered  by  an 
opposite  door,  whose  appearance  won  the  hearts  of  the  girls 
directly,  and  restored  Leonora's  fast  sinking  courage.  Her 
face  was  singularly  pale,  but  sweet  and  benevolent  in  its  ex- 
pression, her  silvery  hair  was  smoothly  banded  over  her 
forehead  under  the  neatest  and  plainest  of  caps,  but  her 
bright  blue  eyes  were  little  dimmed  by  time.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  a  rich  black  siik  with  the  usual  taste,  the  sleeves  were 
rather  tight,  and  underneath  them  appeared  a  puff  of  the 
finest  cambric  showing  her  small  white  hands  to  advantage : 
over  her  shoulders  she  wore  a  little  white  crape  shawl,  and 
round  her  neck  was  a  massive  gold  chain.  At  the  first  words 
from  Leonora  the  old  lady  told  them  to  be  seated,  and  draw- 
ing a  chair  close  to  them,  prepared  to  listen.    Her  questions ; 
not  seeming  inquisitive,  but  full  of  kindly  interest,  her  voice 
and  manner  and  benevolent  smile  drew  more  of  Leonora's 
history  from  her  than  she  meant  to  tell.    When  she  had 
finished,  the  old  lady  said,  "My  daughter  is  at  present  in- 
disposed, but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  will  en- 
gage you,  I  will  take  you  to  her  directly,  in  the  meantime 
you  must  take  a  little  refreshment  after  your  long  walk." 
2  a  2  vojL.  IL 
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Then,  opening  a  door  in  the  sideboard,  she  took  out  a  plate 
of  cake  and  a  bottle  of  ginger  wine,  telling  them  as  she 
poured  them  out  a  glass  each,  that  it  was  her  own  manufacture 
at  her  house  in  the  country.  Then  saying  she  would  be  back 
directly,  left  the  room. 

"  What  a  dear  old  lady,"  said  Marian,  as  soon  as  the  door 
closed,  "how  beautiful  she  must  have  been  in  her  youth." 

"  I  hope  she  lives  here,"  said  Leonora.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
like  her." 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  old  lady  re-appeared,  and  beckon- 
ing to  Leonora  to  follow,  led  the  way  upstairs  to  a  bedroom, 
where  a  pretty,  delicate  looking  woman  sat  in  an  arm  chair, 
wrapt  up  in  shawls:  "Here  she  is,  Mary,"  said  ihe  old  lady, 
leading  in  Leonora,  "  this,"  turning  to  the  latter,  "  is  my 
daughter,  Mrs  Colonel  Dashwood."  ilie  lady  looked  at 
Leonora,  and  then  smiled  at  her  mother,  who  met  her  intelli- 
gent Icok  with  a  nod  of  approval.  She  then  informed  Leo 
nora  of  her  duties,  which  were  to  take  charge  of  three  little 
girls  when  they  were  not  with  their  governess.  "You  will 
always  take  y»->ur  meals  with  the  children  in  the  nursery,  and 
need  never  to  have  anythinf;  to  do  with  the  other  servants." 
After  speaking  of  the  wages  the  lady  asked,  "  Does  the  place 
suit  you  ?  "  '  Perfectly,"  answ^ered  Leonora.  "Can  you 
slay  now,''  was  tlie  next  que  stion  ;  again  Leonora  replied  in 
the  aflirmntive.  '  1  will  take  you  to  your  little  charges," 
said  the  old  lady,  "  perhaps  your  sister  \\  ould  like  to  stay 
with  you  to  day."  Leonora  thanked  her,  but  replied  that 
her  sister  must  return  home,  and  said  that  afier  she  had 
spoken  to  her  slie  would  be  ready  to  enter  upon  her  duties. 
As  she  turned  to  leave  the  room  slie  met  another  lady  in  the 
doorway,  younger  than  ]\lrs.  Dashwood,  w  ho  looked  at  her 
with  a  haughty  stare,  and  tlien  asked,  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear,  "  who  is  that  young  woman  }  "  Leonora  wondered 
w  ho  tljis  could  be,  so  unlike  the  oih'  r  two,  but  sIjc  soon  for 
got  he'-,  in  the  task  of  consoling  Marian,  who,  when  she 
knew  that  her  sis'.er  was  not  going  home  with  her,  but  was 
really  a  servant  in  this  house,  could  not  repress  her  sobs. 
Leonora  stiuggled  to  relain  lu  r  own  composure  and  conifort 
her  sister.  '  Y(/U  must  come  and  see  me  sometimes,  and  be 
sure  to  let  mn  know  as  soon  as  you  can  how  mamma  bears 
it,  and  oh,  Marian,  say  all  you  can  for  me."  Marian  promis- 
ed, i\nd  uTter  a  warm  cmbiacc  the  sisters  parted. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

Leonora  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Balclerstone 
did  not  feel  his  disappointment  much,  he  felt  it  very  acutely 
indeed,  and  could  not  get  over  it.  lie  was  silting  at  his 
comfortable  breakfast  the  day  after  he  had  written  to  Leo- 
nora, indulging  in  all  sorts  of  pleasant  anticipations,  when 
the  postman's  rat  tat  made  him  jump  from  his  chair  and  rush 
toward  the  door,  he  however  precipitately  resumed  his  seat 
when  he  heard  the  servant's  step  in  the  passage  ;  the  maid 
entered,  "  A  letter  for  you,  sir,"  Mr.  Balderstone  took  it 
with  an  air  of  apparent  unconcern,  and  laid  it  down  beside 
his  buttered  toast,  but  as  soon  as  the'giil  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her  he  eagerly  tore  it  open  and  began  to  read.  An 
air  of  blank  dismay  spread  itself  over  his  countenance,  he 
did  not  se(  m  able  to  comprehend  the  letter,  for,  spreading  it 
on  the  table  beforo  him,  he  read  it  again.  After  he  had 
finished  this  second  perusal  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  the  very  image  of  dejection 
and  mortification.  "  If  she  had  only  given  me  a  good 
reason,"  soliloquised  he,  at  length,  *'  but  to  lose  a  girl  like 
that,  and  not  know  why,  ii's  too  bad."  In  the  excitement  of 
his  feelings  Mr.  Balderstone  spoke  the  last  words  aloud,  and 
kicked  over  the  footstool  as  he  did  it:  the  noise  brought  in 
the  maid.  "Did  you  call,  sir?"  "  No,  I  did'nt,  if  I  had 
wanted  you  I  should  have  rung,  shouldn't  I  ? "  Eaid  her 
master,  crossly.  The  girl  looked  abashed,  and  was  quietly 
retreating,  when  he  added,  in  a  little  milder  tone,  You  can 
take  away,  now  you  are  here."  While  she  was  removing  the 
breakfast  things  Mr.  Balderstone  pretended  to  be  reading 
the  paper,  but  not  a  word  did  he  see,  and  it  did  not  escape 
the  girl's  notice  that  he  held  it  upside  down  ;  it  was  very 
evident  to  her  that  something  wrong  was  the  matter,  and  as 
soon  as  she  got  into  the  kitchen  she  discussed  the  subject 
with  the  cook.  "  1  don't  know  what's  come  ,  over  master,  T 
nev(u-  see  him  in  such  a  temper,  he  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  was 
ready  to  bite  me,  ])ut  me  in  such  a  flurry  I  could  hardly  bring 
out  the  tray."  "  You  dt)n't  say  so,"  replied  the  cook,  "  and 
look,  I  declare  he's  hardly  toujhed  that  nice  bit  of  fresh 
salmon  1  broiled  for'n,  what  is  the  matter,  I  wonder,  Jane." 

He  was  trying  to  read  the  paper  upside  down,  too,"  said 
.Jane.  Perhaps  master's  left  handed,"  suggested  the  cook, 
who  couldn^  read  herself,  and  had  very  misty  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Well,  you  are  a  green  one,''  said  .Jane,  laughing, 
"  that  don't  make  no  odds  ;  I  took  him  in  a  letter  just  before, 
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and  I  could  see  'twas  from  a  lady  by  the  writing."  "  Well, 
then  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  he's  been  trying  to  get 
married  again  and  has  got  the  sack,  I  thought  he  wasn't  buy- 
ing so  many  new  things  for  nothing,"  said  the  cook.  "  Well 
I  shouldn't  wonder,  it  looks  like  it,"  answered  Jane,  but  what 
master  should  want  to  get  married  for,  I  can't  tell,  he's  very 
well  off  as  he  is,  can  go  out  when  he  likes,  and  come  in  when 
he  likes,  and  nobody  to  say  a  word  ;  he'd  best  let  well  alone." 
To  this,  cook  perfectly  agreed,  adding  that  men  were  great 
fools,  and  never  knew  what  was  good  for  themselves. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Mr.  Balderstone  was  much  dis- 
\urbed,  he  wandered  from  one  room  to  another  and  aid  not 
seem  able  to  do  anythiiag;  at  last  a  happy  inspiration  seized 
him,  I  will  go  to  London,"  said  he.  With  his  usual  promp- 
titude he  made  his  preparations,  and  in  an  hour  he  and  his 
carpet  bag  were  on  the  coach,  for  at  that  time  the  railway 
did  not  reach  farther  than  Exeter. 

When  Mr.  Balderstone  was  in  business,  he  used  in  his 
occasional  visits  to  London,  to  patronize  a  respectable  board- 
ing house  in  Cheapside,  but  since  his  accession  to  his  fortune 
he  had  gone  to  an  hotel  at  the  West  End.  Here,  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  after  an  elegant  little  dinner,  Mr.  Bald- 
erstone felt  able  to  think  of  his  refusal  in  a  calmer  mood 
than  he  had  done  before.  With  his  easy  chair  drawn  over 
by  the  fire,  and  a  bottle  of  choice  Burgundy  at  his  elbow  he 
sat  and  pondered  over  the  supposed  deficiencies  in  his  own 
conduct  that  mightaccount  for  Leonora's  rejection  of  him.  He 
began  to  blame  himself  for  coming  away  so  soon,  perhaps  if 
he  had  seen  her  he  might  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  alter  her 
resolution ;  he  had  taken  too  much  for  granted  in  his  letter, 
his  manner  might  be  a  great  deal  more  persuasive.  Yes,  he 
would  see  her,  he  would  go  back  lo-morrow.  But  a  circum- 
stance occurred  the  next  day  which  caused  him  to  change 
his  determination.  Walking  down  Manchester  Square,  he 
met  Leslie  Archer,  whose  uncle  lived  near.  Mr.  Balderstone 
was  very  glad  to  see  one  whom  he  had  met  before  under  such 
pleasant  circumstances,  Leslie  was  no  less  pleased,  he  was 
then  on  his  way  to  attend  a  medical  lecture,  but  hebegged  Mr. 
Balderstone  to  come  and  dine  with  him  at  his  uncle's  that 
evening,  assuring  him  that  the  latter  would  be  delighted  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  After  some  little  demur  Mr.  Balder- 
stone allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  saying  to  himself 
that  it  would  be  only  one  day's  delay,  and  it  would  look  very 
ridiculous  to  return  the  day  after  he  had  arrived.  According- 
ly, precisely  at  six,  he  rung  at  the  door  of  ihe  celebrated 
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London  Physician  ;  his  summons  was  quickly  answered  by  a 
smart  footman,  wlio  took  his  hat  and  cane,  and.  Leslie,  meet- 
ing him  on  the  stairs  led  him  into  the  drawing  room,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  he  had  invited  him  to  a  strictly  family  yjarty. 
The  room  which  he  entered  was  luxuriously  furnished,  and 
Mr.  Balderstone  who  had  a  genuine  pleasure  in  whatever 
was  elegant,  broke  out  into  an  exclamation.  "  Bless  my 
heart,  what  a  fine  room,  beats  mine  hollow  ! "  Then,  curiously 
touching  the  purple  curtain,  "  silk  velvet,  I  see,  mine  are 
only  damask  !  !  must  have  cost  a  pretty  figure,  all  this,  Mr. 
Leslie?"  Leslie  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  he  supposed 
so.  It  must  be  remarked  that  a'though  Mr.  Balderstone  had 
been  a  rich  man  for  five  years  he  had  not  got  quite  used  to 
it,  he  enjoyed  his  riches  amazingly,  and  the  pleasures  they 
brought  him  were  still  so  fresh  that  he  never  could  help  bring- 
ing forward  his  own  house,  his  own  furniture  &c.,  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  now,  as  he  admiringly  gazed  about  him,  he  mentally 
resolved  to  procure  similar  articles  to  some  of  those  he  saw, 
for  his  own  drawing  room.  He  was  looking  at  a 
beautiful  glass  chandelier  and  wondering  how  much  it  cost, 
when  his  coiemercial  ideas  were  put  to  flight  by  the  entrance 
of  a  young  lady.  She  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  somewhat  slight  though  exquisitely  shaped  ;  simply 
dressed  in  white  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  she  looked, 
Mr.  Balderstone  thought,  like  an  angel  he  had  seen  in  a 
German  drawing,  her  hair  floating  like  a  golden  glory  round 
her  lovely  face,  her  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and  their  effect 
was,  if  not  a  little  startling,  absolutely  charming.  "  My 
cousin.  Miss  B  rough  ton,"  said  Leslie,  as  she  approached. 
*'  Mr.  Balderstone,  one  of  my  Devonshire  friends,  Isabel." 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  one  from  Devonshire,"  said 
the  young  lady,  "  it  was  my  father's  birth  place." 

*'  Have  yon  ever  been  there,  Maam,  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Balder* 
stone.      Not  yet,  but  I  liope  to  go  one  day,"  she  answered. 

"  It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  Devonshire  when  you  do, 
Miss,"  seeing  that  she  looked  enquiringly  at  him,  he  added, 
"  You  will  be  like  the  sun  among  the  flowers." 

Pray  do  not  liken  me  to  anything  so  bright,  Mr.  Balder- 
stone, 1  would  rather  be  one  of  the  flowers,"  she  rejoined. 
"Thou  it  should  be  the  queen  lily,"  said- Mr.  Balderstone 
with  a  bow,  Miss  Broughton  smiled,  and  now  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Archer,  and  immediately  afterwards  of  the  Doctor 
hims  df.  put  an  end  to  his  compliments  Mrs.  Archer  was 
very  polite  to  her  guest,  and  the  Doctor  being  an  agreeable, 
gentlemanly  man,  Mr.  Balderstone,  uho  had  at  first  felt  a 
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little  constrained,  soon  grew  quite  at  his  ease,  especially  as 
at  table  he  found  himself  sitting  exactly  opposite  Miss 
Broughton,  able  to  admire  her,  which  he  did  without  losing 
a  bit  of  his  devotion  for  Leonora,  and  only  because  it  was 
his  nature  to  admire  everything  beautiful,  concluding  in  his 
own  mind  that  Leslie  must  be  irretrievably  in  lo\e  with  her. 
Dinner  was  scarcely  over  when  the  Doctor  was  called  away 
to  attend  a  noble  patient,  and  when  the  ladies  left  the  room 
Mr.  Balderstone  and  Leslie  were  left  alone. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them  the  former  exclaimed,  "  That 
is  what  I  call  a  splendid  specimen  of  womanhood.  Your 
cousin,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  orphan  daughter  of  my  aunt's  brother,"  said 
Leslie.  "  Well,  I  really  think  you  are  to  be  envied,  living  m 
the  same  house  with  her,  it  does  one's  eyes  good  to  look  at 
her,"  said  Mr.  Balderstone. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  envied,"  said  Leslie,  "but  I  am  defenc.ed 
against  her  attractions,  great  as  they  are."  "  So  ! — lost  your 
heart  already,  have  you  ?  left  it  behind,  perliaps,"  said  Mr. 
Balderstone.  Leslie  played  with  the  nut  crackers,  and  was 
silent. 

"  I  remember  thinking  you  were  attentive  to  Miss  Marian 
Tracy,"  continued  Mr.  Balderstone,  after  a  pause,  "a  nice 
little  girl,  pretty,  too." 

"  Marian  !  "  repeated  Leslie,  in  an  accent  of  great  disdain. 
A  light  broke  upon  Mr.  Balderstone,  he  grew  pale, "  Not,  noi 
Miss  Tracy  }  "  he  stammered.  Leslie  nodded.  '*And  does 
she  know  it,  ?  Is  it  mutual  ?  "  he  asked.  *'  Yes,"  said  Leslie, 
"  entirely."  Mr.  Balderstone  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
looked  at  Leslie ;  his  first  feeling  was  that  of  mortification, 
to  be  refused  for  that  boy !  but  generosity  quickly  succeeded. 
Leslie's  frank  manner  had  won  his  heart,  and  as  he  looked  at 
him  now  he  could  not  be  blind  to  his  personal  advantages. 
Leslie  sat  in  dreamy  unconsciousness,  thinking  only  of  Leo- 
nora, when,  happening  to  look  up  he  was  startled  at  the  ex- 
pression on  Mr.  Balderstone's  face.  "  Is  an}'thingthe  matter .?" 
he  asked,  hurriedly. 

"  I  proposed  to  her,  and  she  refused  me,  now  I  know  the 
reason,"  said  Mr.  Balderstone. 

"  You  proposed  to  Leonora  }  "  repeated  Leslie,  And  you 
loved  her "  1  did,  I  do,  but  it's  no  use, "  said  Mr.  Balder- 
stone, wiping  his  I'orhead  in  nervous  agitation.  "  ^  am  very 
sorry,  I  am,  indeed,"  said  Leslie,  looking  very  much  pained, 
*'  I  wish  you  had  never  seen  her."  So  do  not  I,"  said  Mr. 
Balderstone,  "  I  shall  think  better  of  women  all  my  life  for 


having  known  Leonora  Tracy."  Some  men  could  have  borne 
to  be  pitied  by  tbeir  rivals,  but  Mr.  Balderstone  was  not  0£  , 
that  sort,  he  accepted  Leslie's  sympathy  and  forgave  him 
but,  generous  as  he  was,  he  had  not  sufficient  equanimity  to 
speak  of  Leonora  to  her  lover,  so  he  turned  the  conversation 
back  to  Miss  Brougliton. 

She  has  a  temper  of  her  own,  notwithstanding  her  un- 
con)mon  beauty,  hasn't  she  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Leslie,  "  she  is  very  amiable,  what  makes 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  A  mere  nothing,  the  footman  happened  to  jostle  her  chair, 
and  she  gave  him  a  look,  that  was  all,"  answered  Mr.  Balder- 
stone,  *'  i  suppose  she  has  many  admirers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  quite  bored  with  them  sometimes,  and  says 
it  is  quite  a  relief  to  come  to  me  and  talk  about  Devonshire, 
she  is  so  frank,  her  character  is  quite  transparent,"  said 
Le^^lie. 

Mr.  Balderstone  did  not  reply,  but  looked  curiously  at  his 
young  friend,  ihen,  after  a  pause,  "  She  is  older  than  you,  I 
think  " 

"  Yes,  a  few  years,"  answered  Leslie,  '  but  why  do  you 
think  so,  when  she  looks  so  girlish  ?  " 

"  I  have  studied  women,"  said  Mr.  Balderstone,  seuten- 
tiously,  and  as  he  thought  he  should  like  to  study  Miss 
Broughlon's  character,  he  suggested  that  they  had  better 
join  the  ladies. 

(  To  he  continued.  J  * 

CHAUCER; 

One  of  a  course  of  Lectures,  two  oj  which  ivere  delivered  at 
the  Albany  Institute,  Grahamstown. 

What  1  yjropose  to  myself  to  do,  in  the  course  of  lectures 
1  have  rather  rashly  undertaken  to  deliver  to  this  Society,  is 
to  give  a  birds  eye,  I  may  say,  a  very  birds-eye  view  of  the 
poetic  half  of  I^higlish  literature.  1  select  this  portion  in 
preference  to  tlie  prose  half,  partly  because  I  may  at  any  time 
relieve  the  wearisomeness  of  biographic  or  critical  remark  by 
bountifully  inteis})ersing  the  beauties,  hiunorous,  tragic,  senti- 
mental or  descriptive,  of  the  Author  under  discussion.  Just 
as,  were  I  to  invite  you  to  a  country  ramble  or  a  pleasant 
pic-nic,  1  should  be  careful  to  choose  that  part  w'hich  would 
present  the  most  charming  or  romantic  scenery — the  shady 
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kloof  with  its  babbling,  green-edged  stream  and  varied 
flower,  or  the  sea  coast  glorious  v.ith  curved  and  crested  wave?, 
sparking  sand  fields  rich  in  ocean  spoils  of  curious  shell  and 
strange  sea-weed,  and  thus  call  in  the  aid  of  ever  ready  na- 
ture to  our  entertainment  There  are  voices,  without  doubt, 
well  able  to  turn  desert-land  into  enchanted  ground,  their 
talk  about  prose  would  be  the  best  poetry  ;  but  there  are  not 
many  such  ;  at  all  events,  however  painful  it  mtiy  be  to  con- 
fess deficiency,  I  am  conscious  that  my  voice  has  no  such 
talismanic  power. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  wish  to  give  but  a  birds-eye  view 
of  the  subject.  That  is  to  say,  as  a  bird,  in  flying  over  some 
huge  city,  may  be  supposed  to  have  photographed  on  its 
retina  in  bold  relief  the  domes,  spires,  catliedral  turrets  and 
palace  roofs — the  lower  masses  of  common  brick  and 
mortar  appearing  as  a  mere  dead  level  ;  so,  from  the  very 
lofty  eminence  of  this  lecture  room  I  must  overlook,  if  not 
entirely,  yet  almost  so,  the  crowd  of  minor  poets,  and  take 
within  the  circle  of  our  vision  the  princes  of  song,  the  en- 
throned bards  who  have  been  anointed  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  their  fellows.  This  may  seem  somewhat  ambitious, 
but  it  is  the  very  reverse.  Any  common  eye  may  see  the  sun, 
and  be  sensible  of  its  brightness,  but  to  fix  the  place  and 
magnitude  of  many  a  star,  how  delicately  nuist  the  lens  be 
shaped,  and  how  long  must  the  mathematician  pore  over  his 
mysterious  calculations.  If  I  am  to  see  any  beauties  in  a 
3oet,  they  must  be  very  larg\',  very  striking,  almost  painfully 
evident,  oi  I  shall  not  be  sure  of  observing  them  at  all. 

One  thing  more  I  must  y)i  emise;  I  dis  claim  any  pretensions 
1.0  originality.  I  can  add  no  new  biogrnphic  fad  to  the  ^ives 
of  the  ])oets;  and  as  to  criticism  I  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
:he  expression  of  public  and  published  0))inion.  Long  since, 
in  highest  courts  of  literary  law  and  justice,  verdict  and  sen- 
tence have  been  passed  by  approved  judges  and  juries, 
authoritatively  pronouncing  (  n  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all 
our  poets  well  nigh  up  to  the  da.vn  of  this  century,  and  I 
*br  one  must  be  content  to  abide  by  their  decision.  My  own 
'ittle  lilvings  and  dislikings  I  purpose  to  keep  to  myself,  as, 
1  fancy,  they  would  meet  with  but  little  consideration  else- 
where. 

In  accordance  with  our  plan  we  uuist  ])a-s  by  the  Rhyuiing 
Chroniclers  of  the  thiiteenth  cen'.ury,  very  willingly  on  my 
part,  as,  to  me  they  seem  to  have  been  l)ut  dull  men  who  put 
stale  news  into  bad  verse.  Nor  can  we  treat  with  greater 
courtesy  the  minstrels  whose  gay  lute  tinklings  played  in  the 
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reign  of  a  more  romantic  fancy.  Sir  Guy,  the  squire  of  low 
degree,  Sir  Degore,  king  Bobert  of  Sicily,  Sir  Tristn  m,  Sir 
Thopos,  Sir  Isenbrass,  Gawan  and  Golooras  and  Sir  Bevis 
must  be  content  with  a  mere  nod  of  recognit'on,  A/hile  we 
hasten  on  to  give  our  very  lowest  bow  to  the  "  Chiel'  Poet  of 
Britain,"  the  flour  of  poetes  "  as  bis  contemporaries  called 
him  ;  to  the  "  Father  of  English  poetry"  as  moderns  say — 
Geoflfery  Chaucer. 

And  before  lookiiig  a  little  into  his  writings,  let  us  run 
down  the  index  of  his  life-story,  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
he  had  not  a  good  schooling  for  the  poet's  art. 

Born  in  perhaps  about  the  best  place  to  be  born  in — 
London,  in  1328,  he  spent  his  childhood,  ate  his  bread  and 
butter  and  got  through  his  school  whippings  in  that  famous 
city.  When  his  boyhood  was  over,  he  became  a  student  in 
one  of  the  universities,  there  is  a  pretty  little  literaiy  quarrel 
as  to  ^^hich,  some,  indeed,  believing  that  he  went  to  both. 
Out  of  the  Cloisters  he  entered  the  Inns  of  Court  to  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  law;  the  only  proof  of  which,  however, 
is  amu>ty  old  record  in  the  Inner  Temple  setting  forth  "  that 
Geoffery  Chaucer  w^as  fined  two  shillings  for  beating  a 
Franciscan  frier,  in  Fleet  Streete."  Ve  y  likely  cisgusted 
with  this  mode  of  acquiring  legal  knowledge,  we  find  him, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  the  Court,  while  yet  in  the  fire-fiush  of 
his  youth,  following  the  banner  of  the  third  Edward  to  the 
battle  field  in  France.  The  campaign  the  poet  shared  in  was 
not  t!ie  one  made  glorious  by  the  victory  of  Crecy,  nor  that 
in  which  the  Black  Prince  made  himself  pure  white  for  ever 
by  his  ger, tie  bearing  to  the  captive  John.  A  fruitless  seige, 
a  sorely  harassed  r?treat,  men  dying  and  dead  along  a  hundred 
miles  of  road,  and  a  five  years  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon 
with  iron  bars  and  rusty  clanking  chains  instead  of  silver 
cord  of  lyre,  made  up  the  sad  sum-total  of  his  war  exj)erience. 
Next,  having  been  ransomed  or  exchanged  or  set  free  by 
gentle-handed  peace,  we  meet  him  in  high  company,  on 
friendly  terms  with  no  less  a  personage  tlian  that  good  prince 
whose  name  one  never  hears  but  visons  of  a  tal",  giim  man 
of  hollow  cheeked  visage,  lenn  and  long  in  limb  end  side, 
flits  all  ghost-like  before  the  mind— John  of  Gaunt — "  time 
honoured  liancasttr." 

The  natural  results  of  such  fellowship  follow,  and  a  place 
at  court  is  found  or  made  for  the  late-imprisoned  soldier. 
And  now,  speeding  across  the  Channel  in  a  gorgeous  galley, 
with  well  appointed  splendors,  and  fit  retinue,  aid  anon 
bowing  before  a  foreign  throne,  behold  him — His  Excellency 
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the  Ambassador !  Then  converting  his  state  journey  to  the 
pleasant  purposes  of  travel,  we  see  him  'neath  the  glowing 
skies  of  Italy,  now  moralizing  iT.'iclst  ruins  that  not  long 
before  had  been  the  homes  of  other  poets,  novv,  perchance, 
supping  with  Petrarch,  he  listens  to  svveet  sad  talk  of  Laura 
or  Grisilde.  Once  more  at  home,  as  a  reward  for  good  and 
faithftd  se' vices,  he  has  granted  t  )  bim  each  day  at  happy 
diimer  time,  a  pitcher  of  w  ine  direct  and  unwatere-d  from  the 
king's  own  table.  Moreover — and  now  I  feel  strong  in 
having  something  to  say  that  will  give  our  poet  a  sort  of 
Colonial  interest — for,  moreover,  to  crown  a  long  list  of  royal 
favors,  GeofFery  Chaucer  is  made  coitiptroller  of  the  customs 
of  wool  and  of  wine  !  Evidently  with  a  view  to  his  being 
lectured  upon  and  well  read  at  the  Cape. 

But  now  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream. 
From  certain  hints,  obscure  perliaps,  yet  pevtinaceously 
•whispered  by  some  old,  worm  oaten  records,  Chaucer  seems 
to  have  joined  the  stirring,  onward  spirits  of  the  times,  turns 
half  conspirator,  half  reformer,  is  suspected,  and  takes  flight 
over  the  waters,  this  time  without  retinue,  stays  for  a  wliile 
hidden  behind  the  dykes  of  Holland,  then  in  re])entant  mood 
forswears  his  party,  and  under  favor  of  the  royal  clemency, 
seelis  shelter  'neath  the  deep  shadows  of  the  oaks  at  Dod- 
dington,  where  in  glad  rest  he  takes  his  lute  and  thinks  to 
solace  his  old  age  with  song,  and  so  he  does  for  a  while. 
But  other  shades,  darker  than  any  trets  can  make,  are  dee{)- 
ening  around  him.  The  fickle  favor  of  the  court  withdrawn, 
he  wanders  forth,  groping  in  the  night  of  poverty  for  four 
long  years.  Then  suddenly,  once  more,  as  at  the  end  of  a 
cloudy  day,  the  sun  shines  out  in  setting,  two  former  pensions 
doubled  bv  the  hand  of  nr3\\ -crowned  Bolingbroke,  enables 
the  old  man  to  die  in  decency,  and  gives  him  lionorable  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey — t^ie  first  bard  that  made  his  grave  in 
Poei's  Corner. 

In  the  very  hour  of  his  de])arture — when,  as  llui  title  states, 
he  lay  upon  his  death  bed  in  great  anguish,"  he  himself 
gave  the  moral  of  his  life,  and  we  cannot,  at  this  stage  of 
our  subject,  do  better  tiian  listen  lo  his  wisdom  : 

Fly  from  tho  crowd,  find  dwoll  wit'i  truthfiiluess, 
Suffice  unto  tliy  ^ood,  though  it  lo  small. 
For  hoard  lialli  hate,  and  clinibiny  fickleness; 
Praise  h.itli  envy,  n.nd  woal  is  Ment  o'er  nil 
Taste  thou  no  nioro  thun  tlieo  buiioven  shall; 
llede  well  thyse:i',  that  other  folk  canst  rede, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  uo  drede 
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Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress, 
Intrust  of  her  that  turneth  as  a  ball, 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  bubines?; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nail, 
Strive  not  as  pitcher  doth  against  a  wall, 
Doome  thyself  that  judgest  otliers  deed, 
And  truth^thee  shall  deliver,  'tis  no  drede 

That  thee  is  sent,  receive  in  thankfulness. 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness. 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall, 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  God  of  all  : 
Waiveth  thy  will,  and  let  thy  soul  thee  lead, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  'tis  no  drede. 

But  >\hatever  the  checqiiered  life  of  Chaucer  may  teach  us 
morally,  it  \Yas  evidently  the  very  Idnd  of  life  to  make  a  poet. 
A  man  having  the  power  of  song  within  him,  passing  from 
cloister  to  court,  from  court  to  battle  field,  from  battle  field  to 
dungeon,  from  dungeon  to  palace,  from  palace  to  exile,  from 
exile  to  quiet  stately  liome  in  forest  grandeur,  from  quiet 
stately  home  to  beggar  wanderings,  from  beggar  wanderings 
up  again  to  rest — such  a  man  in  such  a  life  could  not  help 
singing,  at  least  Chaucer  could  not  And  glancing  once 
more  over  the  features  of  his  story,  marking  the  activities, 
varied  expenences,  strong  contrasts  and  marked  sociality  of 
his  life,  we  see  how  it  is  t'^at  having  a  heart  to  sing,  he  sings 
so  much  and  so  well  about  men  and  manners.  This  has  ever 
been  c-  nsidered  the  principal  charm  of  Chaucer's  poetry — 
his  graphic  portraiture  of  human  life  and  vrays.  His  cele- 
brated Canterbury  Tales  have  handed  down  to  us,  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation,  almost  perfect  daguerrotypes  of  both 
sold  and  body — house  and  stree^t  of  our  revered  great-grand- 
fathers. His  perceptions  and  sympathies  were  so  vivid,  and 
liis  faculty  of  expressive  description  so  forceful  and  true  that 
he  has  given  us  the  men  and  women  of  the  13th  and  I4th 
centiu-ies  in  all  the  generality  of  their  national  manners,  in 
all  the  sj)eciality  of  their  rank  and  class  distinctions,  in  all 
the  individuality  of  ilieir  personal  characier,  and  in  the  very 
garb  of  their  ont'que  fashions,  down  even  to  the  cut  of  a 
miller's    white  coat  and  blue  hood." 

In  the  presen  day,  for  the  information  of  ourselves  and 
our  children's  children,  many  a  tale  writer  is  busy  painting, 
in  colotu's  taki:)g  more  or  less  the  hue  of  his  own  fancy,  the 
form  and  features  of  the  age.  From  many  a  revolving  cylin- 
der issue  soiue  ten  thousands  of  broad  sheets  crowded  with 
grand  historic  pictures,  biogra])hic  sketches,  notices  and 
obituaries^  and  portraits  from  acknowledged  likenesses,  scenes 
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private  breakfasts,  cattle  slio  vs,  evening  lectures,  street 
crowds,  park  loungers,  the  latest  Albert  tie,  and  the  very 
latest,  largest  Bloomer  hat. 

Well,  what  Dickens,  Thackery,  editors,  reporters,  penny-a- 
liners,  f'ur  own  correspondents,  artists  and  engravers  are 
doing  ni  my-  handed  now,  Chaucer  did  in  his  day  with  his 
sole  grey  ^oose  quill  ;  and  many  an  hour  might  be  spent 
by  the  logicians  of  this  Institute  in  discussing  the  merits  of 
these  rivals. 

It  mu!>t  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  faithful  mirror- 
ing of  life  is  the  only  admirable  quality  of  Chaucer's  poetry. 
Critics  of  no  mean  acumen  have  praised  him  for  bis  "  splen- 
dour of  narrative,^  richness  of  fancy,  pathetic  simplicity  of 
incident  and  feeling,  and  animated  vein  of  comic  humour," 
as  well  j:  s  for  his  power  of  delineating  character. 

There  is  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  difficulty  on  the 
very  threshold  of  our  author*  His  language  seems  sadly 
outlandish,  his  wH:)rds  have  a  foreign  look,  and  his  verse  re- 
minds one,  who  has  travelled  in  certain  vehicles  over  the  ruts 
of  a  certain  British  colony,  of  sundry  joltings  and  joggings 
then  enjoyed. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  the  fault  of  the  poet. 
The  strange,  unsaxon  words  so  frequently  met  with  were  not 
introduced  into  the  language  by  him,  although  that  sour 
critic,  Verstegan  did  call  him  "a  great  mingler  of  English 
with  French."  The  fact  is  that  at  the  Norman  invasion  and 
before  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
a  very  large  emigration  of  ivords  took  place.  In  the  train 
of  princes,  knights,  squires,  bishops,  priests.  Soldiers,  nuns 
and  law^}  ers  there  followed  from  the  Norman  coast  a  noisy, 
pertinaceous  and  prolific  crowd  of  articles,  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronoun-,  verbs,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  even 
interjections,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  seize  on  all  the 
organs  of  English  speech,  spluttered  from  unaccustomed 
British  li])s,  got  entangled  in  the  teeth,  climbed  up  into  the 
nose,  revelled  on  the  palate,  and  mapped  out  locations  in  the 
very  throat.  They  settled  in  swarms  on  law  parchment'^, 
buzzed  -n  Justice  Halls,  whispered,  simpered  and  sighed 
midst  palace  draperies,  spoke  out  from  pulpits,  shouted  aloud 
in  all  j3usls  and  tournaments,  ventured  to  say  a  word  or  two 
by  lire-«ides,  walked  and  talked  like  bravoes  in  the  street, 
and  by  .<iome  lare  feat  of  linguistic  magic  mixed  themselves 
up  with  -jail  and  siaie  beer  in  the  author's  inland  so  flowed 
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out  upon  Chaucer's  paper,  not  at  all  to  his  disci  edit,  but  cer- 
tainly much  to  our  discomfort. 

Then  as  to  the  versification,  it  appears  that  since  the  four- 
teenth centuvy  we  have  taken  unexpected  liberties  with  syl- 
lables and  accents.  Many  of  the  former  we  have  quietly 
dropped  entirely,  while  some  of  the  latter  we  have  uncere- 
moniously transposed  Chaucer's  verse  was,  when  he  wrote, 
as  smooth  as  the  tiuf  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  if  it 
seem  now  as  rugged  as  a  colonial  road,  it  is  only  because  we 
ourselves  have  been  breaking  up  old  surfaces. 

Remembering  these  difficulties,  let  us  give  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  our  author's  writings. 

I  must,  in  these  very  sketchy  sketches  take  the  liberty  of 
passing  over  in  silence  the  secondary  works  of  the  great 
poets,  and  select  for  illustration  that  poem-,  or  group  of  writ- 
ings which  common  consent  has  already  pronounced  to  be 
their  master-piece. 

Everybody  associates  Chaucer  with  his  Canterbur}'  Tales, 
and  we,  perhaps,  had  better  do  the  same.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  discuss  the  thousand  and  one  questions  as  to  where  these 
tales  were  written — wJten  they  were  written — all  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  old  age,  or  some  of  them  in  youth — wliether 
some  be  translations  and  others  semi-thefts,  and  all  mere 
imitations.  Tliese  points  must  be  left  to  men  of  approved 
patience  and  learning.    The  work  itself  is  our  quarry. 

The  plot  and  machinery  of  the  poem  are  very  simple,  and 
has  often  been  told.  Some  twenty  nine  or  thirty  people  of 
different  degree,  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  arrive 
together  at  an  Inn  in  Southvvark,  and  forthwith  agree,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  host,  who  accompanies  them,  to  enliven 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  with  tales  of  adventure,  life, 
love  and  war,  to  be  told  by  each  pilgrim  m  turn. 

It  would  be  very  pleaeant  it  we  could  this  evening  listen 
lo  one  or  two  of  ihese  stories,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  only 
have  time  for  an  introduction  to  tlie  good  tale  tellers  thjiii- 
selves.  And,  for  this  purpose,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  our  stand  with  tJie  poet  himself  in  one  ot  the  out- 
side galleries  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  and  note  them  as  they  set 
out  in  line  for  their  journey.  Chaucer  is  to  accompany  them 
it  is  true,  but  we  must  make  so  free  as  to  detain  him  a  little 
while. 

If  we  allow  oiu'  eye  licence  to  dwell  on  gay  harnessing^'., 
and  fine  horsemanshi]),  we  may  be  so  far  fascina,ted  by  yondei* 
young  squire,  as  to  allow  the  vhole  procession  to  vanish 
iound  the  corner  without  farther  ac^uaintaupip,    Thftt  will 
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fiever  do,  so  we  will  give  our  first  attention  to  the  squire's 
farber  : — A  worthy  man,  a  chivalrous  and  honorable  knight ; 
that  we  may  see  from  his  very  bearing,  A  Crusader  too, 
from  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  has  crossed  swords  and  shiver- 
ed lances  with  many  a  swarthy  Saracen.  His  face  is  marked 
but  not  disfigured  with  scars.  Yet  he  is  no  braggart.  He 
wears  modesty  as  his  outer  garment,  and  well  and  gracefully 
it  becomes  his  manly  mien.  His  very  horse  seems  to  sharu 
his  master's  spirit,  has  evidently  carried  him  well  in  march 
and  battle  ;  yet  a  beast  altogether  innocent  of  show,  there's 
not  a  curve  It  or  pretty  prai?cing  pace  in  all  those  four  sturdy 
legs,  and  ohe  tail  hath  not  in  its  whole  length  a  solitary 
proud  hair;  he  is  simply  strong,  enduring  and  full  of  long 
service.  Ikit  the  poet  has  coughed,  let  us  hear  what  he  has 
to  say : 

A  knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  tiine  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  ont,  he  loved  chivahie, 
Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  curtesie, 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,^' 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heathenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 
At  mortal  battoules  had  he  been  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramiss6ne. 
A^nd  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villanie  ne  said 
In  all  his  life,  unto  no  meaner  wight. 
He  was  a  very  parfil  gentle  knight. 
But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  array; 
His  liorse  was  good  but  he  was  not  gay. 
Of  fiistain  he  wered  a  cassock 
Alle  besmutteil  with  his  habergeon. 
For  he  was  late  y  come  from  his  voyage. 
And  weute  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

And  now  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  gratify  that  fiery 
3'outh  who,  all  the  time  we  have  been  soberly  admiring  liis 
quiet  father,  has  been  pricking  his  steed  into  a  phrenzy  lo 
atiiract  our  notice.  He  is  certainly  a  comely  "  baclielor." 
perhaps  a  little  fopf)is]j,  but  not  very  much  the  worse  for 
that,  as,  vvitli  all  his  cuiled  locks  and  gay  vest, 

Embraided 
All  full  of  freshe  flowers,  white  and  rede 

he  hath  "  borne  him  well,"  in  Flanders,  in  Artois,  nnd  in 
P* cardie.  Is  courteous  "  witlial,  'Mowly  and  servisable. 
JVi  orcovcr  ^  carves  before  his  fader  at  the  table,"  as  all  good 
sc  nires  u^ed  to  do  in  those  virtuous  days. 
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The  worthy  yeotnaii  behind,  clad cle  in  cole  and  hode  of 
gieene,  with  shcfe  of  peacock  arrows,  bright  and  keene 
nnder  his  belt,"  and  "  mighty  bowe"  within  his  grasp  of 
strength,  appears  to  be  the  knights  only  attendant. 

But,  Sir  Poet,  tell  us  who  is  yon  lady  by  the  knighf  s  side  ? 
By  token  of  her  dress  she  seems  a  nun.  And  so  she  is,  most 
noble  questioner. 

A  Noune,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  her  smiling  is  ful  simple  and  coy, 
And  she  is  called  Madame  Eglentine. 

She  is  a  person  of  considerable  accomplishments,  let  me 
tell  you : 

Fill  wel  she  siugeth  the  servic3  divine, 
Entiined  in  her  nose  ful  sweetly 
And  French  she  sjiake  ful  fayre  and  cleverly 
After  the  school  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unkuowe. 

Then  also  she  is  wonderfully  dainty  and  well  mannered, 

At  meat  is  she  well  y  taught  withalle, 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  falle, 
Nor  wet  her  fingers  in  her  saucer  deep. 
Well  can  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  well  keepe 
That  no  droi)e  ne  fell  upon  her  dress. 
But  for  to  spoken  of  her  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteous, 
She  would  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dede  or  bledde. 

Such  a  lady  could  not,  for  all  her  nunship,  help  being 
charmingly  dressed : 

Full  tasteful  is  hire  cloak 
As  I  was  ware; 
A  small  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare, 
A  pair  of  bedes  decked  all  with  green. 
And  thereon  hung  a  broche  of  gold  ful  sheene. 

Altogether  a  very  gentle  and  agreeable  Prioress, 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  dadde  she 
That  was  her  chapelleine,  and  Preistess  thre, 

Next  follows  a  good  liver  by  his  portly  size,  and  a  monk 
by  his  hood  and  shaved  head,  ?  prior  or  abbot  by  his  sump- 
tuous trappings,  a  l(>ver  of  horse  flesh  by  the  look  of  his 
berry  brown  palfty.  Now  Chaucer  being  a  friei;d  and  fol- 
lower, some  say  a  pupil  of  Wicklifle  will  have,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  merry,  biting  tale  to  tcU  of  this  good  man.  What 
says  he  ? 

A  Monk  iher  was.  a  fair  one  for  the  mastery, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  veuerie, 
J  2  VOL.  11 
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A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able, 
Ful  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable, 
And  when  he  rode  men  might  his  bridel  here 
Gingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere, 
And  eke  as  loud,  as  doth  tlie  chapel  belle, 
Whereas  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle ; 
He  also  was  a  prick-a  spur  a  right, 
Greyhoundes  hehadce  ns  swfft  as  bird  of  flight; 
Of  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  would  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sleeves  purfiled  at  the  hand 
With  fur,  and  that  the  tinest  of  the  land. 
And  for  to  fasten  Lis  hood  under  his  chinne, 
He  had  of  gold  y  wrought  a  curious  pinne  ; 
A  love  knotte  in  the  greter  end  there  was. 
His  hed  was  hatted,  and  shone  as  any  glass. 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  had  been  annoint. 
He  was  a  lord  full  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyes  sunk  and  rolling  in  his  hed, 
That  seemed  as  a  furi]ace  hotte  of  led. 
His  botes  supple,  his  horse  in  great  estate, 
Now  certainly  he  is  a  fair  prelate. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  tormented  ghost; 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roast. 

But  see,  lie  has  touched  bis  horse's  sides  with  his  spurs, 
perhaps  he  heard  us  lauf^hing  ;  well,  let  him  go,  and  give 
room  to  a  worthier  man,  though  not  half  so  splendid.  The 
poet  knows  Ihis  7nan  well,  and  loves  him,  there  is  a  tendei 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  a  smile  upon  his  lips.  It  will  do  us 
good  this  time  to  hear  him  speak : 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religioun, 
That  was  a  poore  parson  of  a  town  : 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thouglit  and  work, 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Christe's  gospel  truely  would  jireach. 
His  parishens  devoutly  would  he  teach. 
Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent. 
And  in  adversity  full  patient. 
And  such  he  was  y  proved  often  times. 
Full  loath  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 
But  rather  would  he  given,  without  doubt. 
Unto  his  poor  parishoners  about 
01  his  ofi'ring,  and  also  of  his  substance, 
•  He  could  in  liitie  thing  have  sutficiunce. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder, 
Hut  ho  no  left  nought  for  noilhcr  rain  nor  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  misfortune  to  visit 
The  liulhost  in  his  parish,  much  and  little. 
This  noble  example  to  his  sheep  he  gave 
'J'liat  lirijt  he  wrought  anil  afterwards  ho  taught; 
Out  of  the  (jOb})oi  ho  tlio  wordes  caught. 
And  this  figure  lie  added  ^et  thereto, 
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That  if  gold  rust,  what  should  iron  do  ? 
And  though  he  holy  were  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  pitilless  ; 
Nor  of  his  speech  stern  and  disdainful. 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign, 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  faireness. 
By  good  ensample  was  his  business. 
But  if  were  any  person  obstinate, 
"What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 
He  would  him  snibben  sliarply  for  the  noue's. 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  were  none  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pomp  ne  reverence. 
But  Christe's  lore,  aud  his  Apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  be  followed  it  himselve. 

After  a  character  so  truly  noble,  and  so  graphically  pour- 
trayed,  we  have  but  little  inclination  to  make  acquaintance 
with  other  church  men  of  the  companie;  the  Frier,  wanton 
and  merry,"  the  "Pardoner,  strait  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
with  relics  of  great  virtue,  such  as  the  veil  of  Our  Lady." 
and  a  fragment  of  the  sail  of  Saint  Peter's  boat,  nor  even 
with  the  "  Gierke  of  Oxenforde,"  who  "of  studie  took  most 
care  and  heede."  Nor  yet  witn  that  independant  looking 
lady  on  the  ambling  poney,  though  Chaucer  does  praise  her 
skill  at  cloth  making,  her  zeal  for  church  offerings^  and  three- 
fold pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

Why  should  we  care  to  ask  who  the  next  pilgrim  is  He 
hath  upon  all  his  features,  upon  his  garments,  upon  his 
saddle,  upon  his  bridle,  upon  his  very  stirrup  leathers,  written 
in  large  letters — the  English  country  gentleman — the  Franke- 
lein  of  those  days  : 

White  was  his  herd,  as  is  the  dayesle, 
Of  his  complexion  he  is  sanguin. 
An  householder  and  that  a  great  was  he, 
Saint  Juliah  he  was  in  his  contree. 
His  brede,  his  ale  was  always  after  one, 
A  beeter  enveyed  man  was  now  her  none. 
Withouten  baken  mete  neuer  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink. 
Of  all  deintees  that  men  could  of  thinke, 
After  the  sor.dry  seasons  of  the  year 
So  changed  he  liis  meat  and  his  soupere, 
Full  many  a  fat  partridge  had  he  in  merre. 
And  many  a  breme  and  many  a  luce  in  steu 
Woe  was  his  cook,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  ready  all  hisgere. 
His  table  lying  in  his  hallo  allway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longen  day. 

But  'tis  getting  rather  late,  high  time  for  us  to  quit  the  Inn 
gallery,  shake  hands  with  the  poet  and  bid  the  pilgrims  good 
2j2  vol.  II. 
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bye.  There  are  many  more—the  merchant  with  his  "  forked 
beard  and  bever  hat;"  the  tvise  and  wary  sargeant  of  the 
law,  always  busy,  yet  always  seeming  "  busier  than  he  vvas  ;  " 
the  haberdasher,  carpenter,  iceaver,  deyer,  tapestry  worker, 
"  fair  burgesses  all ;  the  cook  well  able  "  to  roste  and  sethe 
and  broil  and  fry  ; the  ship7nan  whose  beard  many  a  tempest 
had  well  shaken ;  the  doctour  of  physic  "  who  knew  the 

cause  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold  or  hot,  or  moist  or  dry ; 

the  ploughman  who 

For  his  neighbour  like  as  for  himself 
Would  thresh,  and  thereto  dike  and  delve  ; 

the  slender  colerick  reve,  fire-red  sorapnour,  the  gentil  man- 
ciple and  the  scholarly  host  and  one  or  two  others,  but  they 
must  e'en  go  on  to  Canterbury  without  further  let  or  hindcr- 
aitce  on  oui'  part. 

Hark  !  there  they  pass,  the  knight's  sword  clanks  against 
his  stirrup  irons,  the  abbotts  bells  gingle  right  merrily,  and 
the  stout  miller  blows  his  last  shrill  scream  from  his  bagpipe 
as  they  canter  out  of  town. 


LlVlXGSTOIsli'S  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

II.  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  &c. 

Age. — No  one  of  the  natives  knows  how  old  he  is.  If 
asked  his  age,  he  answers  by  putting  another  question — "Does 
a  man  remember  when  he  was  born."  Age,  among  the 
Bamangwato,  and  other  Bechuanas,  is  reckoned  by  tlie  num- 
ber of  mepato,  initiated  bands  or  regiments,  they  have  seen 
pass  through  the  formulte  of  admission.  In  many  of  the 
Bcchuana  customs  great  respect  is  shown  to  age.  A  younger 
man  rushing  from  the  ranks  to  exercise  his  wand  on  ilie 
backs  of  the  youths  engaged  in  the  kolia,  (a  dance,)  may  be 
himself  the  object  of  cliastiscment  by  the  older;  and  on  one 
occasion,  Sekomi,  chief  of  the  I3amangvvaio  received  a 
severe  cut  on  the  leg  frou)  one  of  his  grey-haired  people. 

Abusr. — The  Makalaka  are  very  foul-toungueil  :  e(pials, 
on  meeting,  often  greet  each  other  with  a  ])rofusion  of  oaths, 
and  end  the  volley  with  a  laugh. 

BioAKDs. — Some  people  from  the  country  of  Matiamvo, 
whom  Livingstone  met  near  ilie  banks  of  the  Leeba,  plaiied 
their  beards  into  a  tljiceibld  cord. 
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Bivouac. — Livinc^slone  says,  speaking  of  the  Balonda, — 
"  Wlien  we  had  decided  to  remain  for  the  night  at  any  village, 
the  inhaV)itants  lent  us  the  roofs  of  their  huts,  whi<  h  in  form 
resemble  those  of  the  Makololo,  or  a  Chinaman's  hat,  and 
can  be  taken  off  the  walls  at  pleasure.  They  lifted  them 
off,  and  brougiit  them  to  the  spot  we  had  selected  as  our 
lodging,  and  when  my  men  had  propped  them  up  with  stakes, 
they  were  then  safely  housed  for  the  night.  We  leave  them 
for  the  villagers  to  replace  at  their  leisure.  No  payment  is 
expected  for  the  use  of  them.  I  suspect  that  the  story  in 
Park's  "  Travels,"  of  the  men  lifting  up  the  hut  to  place  it  on 
the  lion,  referred  to  the  roof  only." 

BoGUERA. — See  Circu mcision . 

BoYALE. — An  initiatory  ceremony  for  young  women,  prac 
tised  among  the  Bechuauas.  The  pvotigees  appear  abroad, 
drilled  under  the  surveillance  of  an  old  lady,  to  the  carrying 
of  water.  They  are  clad,  during  the  whole  time,  in  a  dress 
coui posed  of  ropes  made  of  alternate  pumpkin -seeds  and 
bits  of  reed  strung  together,  and  wound  round  the  body  in  a 
figure-of-eight  fashion  They  are  inured  in  this  way  to  bear 
fatigue,  and  carry  large  pots  of  water  under  the  guidance  of 
the  stem  old  hag.  They  have  often  scars  from  bits  of  burn- 
ing charcoal  having  been  applied  to  the  forearm,  which  must 
have  been  done  to  test  their  power  of  bearing  pain. 

Burial. — The  burial  of  a  Bechuana  chief  takes  place  in 
his  cattle-pen,  and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hour  or  two 
around  and  over  tlie  grave,  so  that  it  might  be  quite  obliter- 
ated. Frequently  the  Bakwains  bury  their  dead  in  tlie  huts 
where  they  die,  for  fear  lest  the  witches  (Baloi)  should  dis- 
inter friend-;,  and  use  some  part  of  their  body  in  their  fiend- 
ish arts.  Scarcely  is  the  breath  out  of  their  body,  when  the 
unfortunate  patient  is  hurried  away  to  be  buried.  An  ant- 
eaters  hole  is  often  selected,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
digging  a  grave.  On  two  occasions,  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone 
can  ])ersonally  testify,  this  hasty  burial  was  followed  by  the 
return  home  of  the  men,  who  had  been  buried  alive.  They 
had  recovered  while  in  their  graves,  from  prolonged  swoons. 
See  also  Funerals. 

Burial  places. — Near  a  Portuguese  station  on  the  Coanza 
are  a  large  nuniher  of  the  ancient  burial-places  of  the  Jinga. 
These  are  simply  large  mounds  of  stones,  with  drinking  and 
cooking  utensils  of  rude  pottery  on  them.  Some  are  arranged 
in  a  ciicnlar  form,  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  shaped 
like  a  haycock  Tiiere  is  not  a  single  vestige  of  any  inscrip- 
tion.   The  natives  of  Angola  generally,  have  a  strong  pre- 
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deliction  for  bringing  their  dead  to  the  sides  of  the  most 
frequented  paths.  They  have  a  particular  anxiety  to  secure 
the  point  where  cross  roads  meet.  On  and  around  the  graves 
are  planted  tree-euphorbias,  and  other  species  of  that  family. 
On  the  grave  itself  they  also  place  water-bottles,  broken 
pipes,  cooking  vessels  and  sometimes  a  little  bow  and  arrow. 
The  Portuguese  government,  wishing  to  prevent  this  custom, 
affixed  a  penalty  on  any  one  burying  in  the  roads,  and  ap- 
pointed places  of  public  sepulture  in  every  district  in  the 
country.  The  people  persist,  however,  in  spite  of  the  most 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  law,  to  follow  their  ancient 
custom. 

Butchering. — Among  the  Makololo,  cattle  are  killed  by 
a  thrust  from  a  small  javelin  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the 
wound  being  purposely  small,  in  order  to  avoid  any  loss  of 
bl^od,  which,  with  the  internal  parts,  are  the  perquisites  of 
the  men  who  perform  the  work  of  the  butcher;  hence,  all  are 
eager  to  render  service  in  that  line.  Each  tribe  has  its  own 
way  of  cutting  up  and  distributing  an  animal.  Among  the 
Makololo,  the  rump  and  rib^  belong  to  the  chief  ;  among  the 
Bakwains  the  breast  is  his  perquisite. 

Burdens. — The  Barotse  fashion  of  carrying  burdens  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  natives  of  India,  only  the  burden  is 
fastened  near  the  ends  of  the  pole,  and  not  suspended  by 
long  cords.    The  pole  is  placed  upon  the  shoulder. 

Cannibalism. — Some  I3asuto  mountaineers  on  the  range 
Maluti,  are  believed,  on  carefully  sifted  evidence,  to  have 
been  at  one  time  guilty  of  cannibalism.  Their  songs  admit 
the  fact  to  this  day,  and  they  ascribe  their  having  left  off  the 
odious  practice  of  entrapj)ing  human  prey,  to  Moshesh 
having  given  them  cattle.  They  are  called  Marimo,  men 
eaters,  by  the  rest  of  the  Basuto. 

Caravanserai. — At  several  of  their  stations  in  Angola,  the 
Portuguese  have  erected  traveller  s  houses,  on  the  same  piin- 
ciple  as  Khans,  or  caravanserais  of  the  East.  They  are  built 
of  the  usual  wattle  and  daub,  and  have  benches  of  rods  for 
the  wayfarer  to  make  his  bed  on  ;  also  chairs  and  a  table, 
and  a  large  jar  of  water. 

Circumcision. — All  the  Bechuana  and  CafTre  tribes  South 
of  the  Zambesi,  practise  circumcision,  (boquera,)  but  the 
riles  observed  are  carefully  concealed.  The  initiated  alone 
can  approach.  It  is  not  oljserved  by  the  negro  tribes  beyond 
20°  South.  Tlie  "  boquera"  is  a  civil  ratlier  than  areligious 
rite.  All  tlie  boys  of  an  age  between  ten  and  fifteen  are 
selected  to  be  the  companions  for  life  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
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the  chief.  They  are  taken  out  to  some  retired  spot  in  the 
forest,  and  hills  arc  erected  for  their  accomraodation  ;  the 
old  men  go  out  to  teach  them  to  dance,  initiating  them,  at 
the  same  time,  into  all  the  mysteries  of  African  politics  and 
government.  Each  one  is  expected  to  compose  an  oration 
in  praise  of  himself,  called  a  "  leina,"  or  name,  and  to  be  able 
to  repeat  it  with  sufficient  fluency.  A  good  deal  of  beating 
is  required  to  bring  them  up  to  the  required  excellency  in 
different  matters  ;  so  that  when  they  return  from  the  close 
seclusion  in  which  they  are  kept,  they  have  generally  a  num- 
ber of  scars  to  show  on  their  backs.  It  is  an  ingenious  plan 
for  attaching  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  the  chiefs  family, 
and  for  imparting  a  discipline  which  renders  the  tribe  easy 
of  command.  (See  Mopvto.)  On  the  return  of  the  youths  to 
the  town,  a  prize  is  given  to  the  lad  who  can  run  fastest,  the 
article  being  placed  where  all  may  see  the  winner  run  up  and 
snatch  it.  They  are  then  considered  men,  (banona,  viri,)  and 
can  sit  among  the  elders  in  the  Kotla.  Formerly  they  were 
only  boys,  (basimane,  pueri.)  Probably  the  "boquera"was 
only  a  sanitary  and  ]iolitical  measure;  and  there  being  no 
continuous  chain  of  tribes  practising  the  rite  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Bechuanas,  or  Caff*res,  and  as  it  is  not  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  it  can  scarcely  be  traced,  as  is  often  done 
to  a  Mahometan  source.  (See  Sechu.) 

Costume. — One  of  the  first  of  the  Makololo  who  visited 
Livingstone,  appeared  in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown  of  printed 
calico.  Others  had  garments  of  blue,  green  and  red  baize, 
and  also  of  printed  cottons  :  these  had  been  purchased,  in 
exchange  for  boys,  from  the  Mambari.  The  dress  of  the 
Makololo  women  is  a  kilt  reaching  to  the  knees;  its  material 
is  ox  hide,  made  as  soft  as  cloth.  It  is  not  ungraceful.  A 
soft  skin  mantle  is  thrown  across  the  shoulders  when  the  lady 
is  unemployed,  but  when  engaged  in  anj'  sort  of  labor  she 
throws  this  aside,  and  works  in  the  kilt  alone.  The  orna- 
ments most  coveted  are  large  brass  anklets,  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger,  and  armlets  of  both  brass  and  ivory,  the  latter 
often  an  inch  broad.  The  rings  are  so  heavy,  that  the  ancles 
are  often  blistered  by  the  weight  pressing  down.  Strings  of 
beads  are  hung  around  the  neck,  and  the  fashionable  colors 
being  light  green  and  pink,  a  trader  could  get  almost  anything 
he  chose  for  beads  of  these  colors.  They  cut  their  woolly 
hair  (juite  short,  and  delight  in  having  the  whole  person 
shining  with  butter.  The  dress  of  the  Balonda  men  consists 
of  the  softened  skins  of  small  animals,  as  the  jackall,or  wild 
cat,  hung  before  and  behind  from  a  girdle  round  the  loins. 
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The  dress  of  the  women  is  of  a  noiirlescript  character. 
Livingstone,   however,  gives  the  following    pictiii*e  of  a 
Balonda  queen — "  Manenko  was  a  tall,  strapping  woman 
about  twenty,  distinguished  by  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and 
medicines  hung  around  the  person  ;  the  latter  are  supposed 
to  act  as  charms     Her  body  was  smeared  all  over  with  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  red  ochre,  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather;   a  necessary  precaution,  for,  like  most  of  the 
Balonda  ladies,  she  was  otherwise  in  a  slate  of  frightfid 
nudity.    This  was  not  from  want  of  clothing,  for,  being  a 
chief,  she  might  have  been  as  well  clad  as  any  of  her  subjects, 
but  from  her  peculiar  ideas  of  elegance  in  dress."  Another 
Balonda  lady,  the  favorite  wife  of  a  chief,  had  a  profusion 
of  iron  rings  on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little 
pieces  of  sheet  iron,  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as  she 
walked  in  her  mincing  African  style.    Tiiese  metal  rings  ap- 
pear to  be  as  much  liked  by  the  Londa  gentlemen  as  by  the 
ladies.  Some  chiefs  have  leally  so  many,  as  to  be  forced,  by 
the  weight  and  size,  to  keep  one  foot  apart  from  the  other. 
Those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  imitate  their  betters,  do  so*  in 
their  walk;  so  you  see  men,  with  only  a  few  ounces  of  orna- 
ment on  their  legs,  strutting  along  as  if  they  had  double  the 
number  of  pounds.    In  the  country  of  the  Maravi  and  the 
Batonga,  the  women  are  in  the  iiabit  of  piercing  the  upper 
lip,  and  gradually  enlarging  the  orifice  until  they  can  insert 
a  shell.    The  lip  then  appears  drawm  out  beyond  the  perpin- 
dicular  of  the  nose,  and  gives  them  a  most  ungainly  aspect. 
Among  the  Banyai,  towards  the  East,  the  women  have  only 
a  small  puncture  in  the  upper  lip,  in  which  they  insert  a 
little  button  of  tin.    The  perforation  is  made  by  degrees,  a 
ring  with  an  opening  in  it  being  attached  to  the  lip,  and  the 
ends  squeezed  gradually  together.  The  pressure  on  the  flesh 
between  the  ends  of  the  ring,  causes  its  absorption,  and  a 
hole  is  the  result.    Children  may  be  seen  with  the  ring  on 
the  lip,  but  not  yet  punctured.      (See  Talooing. — Teeth. 
— Hair-dressiny.) 

Courage. — On  the  Doctor's  joking  with  some  of  the  young 
men  of  Sekomi's  people,  (Bechnanas,)  on  their  want  of 
courage,  notwithstanding  all  the  beatings  of  which  they  bore 
the  marks,  and  hinting  that  our  soldiers  were  brave  without 
suffering  so  much,  one  rose  np  and  said,  "  Ask  him  if,  when 
he  and  I  were  compelled  by  a  lion  to  stop  and  make  a  fire, 
1  did  not  lie  down  and  sleep  as  well  as  himself.'' 

CooKiNG. — The  Bamangwato  have  discovered  that  the 
infusion  of  the  fruit  of  a  solanaccous  plant,  Toluane,  quickly 
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coagulates  go.its  milk.  Tlie  chief  of  the  Makololo  apportions 
the  joints  of  sl:\u^^htorctl  oxen  among  the  gentlemen  of  his 
pany.  The  whole  is  vapidly  divided  by  their  attendants, 
cut  into  long  strips,  and  so  many  of  these  are  thrown  into 
the  fires  at  once,  that  rhey  are  nearly  put  out.  Half-broiled 
and  burning  liot,  the  meat  is  quickly  handed  round.  (See 
Eating.) 

Dancing.' — The  Makololo  show  their  joy,  and  work  off 
their  excitement  in  dances  and  songs.  The  dance  consists 
of  tlie  men  standing  nearly  naked  in  a  circle,  with  clubs  or 
small  battle  axes  in  their  hands,  and  each  roaring  at  the 
loudest  pitch  of  his  voice,  while  they  simultaneously  lift  one 
leg,  stamp  heavily  twice  with  it,  then  lift  the  other,  and  give 
one  stamp  with  that ;  this  is  the  only  movement  in  common. 
The  arms  and  head  also  are  thrown  about  in  every  direction, 
and  all  this  time  the  roaring  is  kept  up  wiili  the  utmost  ])os- 
sible  vigor.  The  continued  stamping  makes  a  cloud  of  dust 
ascend,  and  they  leave  a  deep  ring  in  the  ground  where  they 
have  stood.  Grey-haired  men  join  in  the  performance  with 
as  much  zest  as  the  youth  They  consider  it  to  be  "  very 
nice."  The  women  stand  by,  clapping  their  handy,  and  oc- 
casionally one  advances  into  the  circle,  composed  of  a  hun- 
dred men,  makes  a  few  movements,  and  then  retires.  (For  an 
account  of  the  dance  named  "koha,"  see  Sechii  ) 

Death. — The  Londa  people  about  the  Lieeba,  if  not  gener- 
ally, cannot  live  on  a  spot  where  a  favorite  wife  has  died, 
probably  because  they  are  unable  to  bear  tlie  reine.-nbrance 
of  the  happy  limes  they  have  spent  there,  or  afraid  to  remain 
on  a  spot  where  death  has  once  visited  the  establishment. 
If  ever  the  place  is  revisited,  it  is  to  pray  to  her  or  make 
some  offering.  This  feeling  renders  any  permanent  village 
in  the  couiitiy  impossible.  When  a  chief  of  Maiiamvo's 
people  dies,  a  number  of  servants  are  slaughtered  with  him 
to  form  his  company  in  another  werld.  The  Barotse 
followed  the  same  example,  and  this,  with  other  usages, 
shows  them  to  be  genuine  negroes.    (See  Barimo,  Sec.  III.) 

Dreams. — ''When  about  to  leave  the  Makondo,"  says 
Livingstone,  "  one  of  my  men  had  dreamed  that  Mosantu 
was  sluit  up  a  prisoner  in  a  stockade  ;  this  dream  depressed 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and-wl^en  I  came  out  of  my 
little  tent  in  the  morning,  they  were  sitting  the  pictures  of 
abject  sorrow.  I  asked  if  we  were  to  be  guided  by  dreams, 
and  ordered  them  lo  load  the  boats  at  'once  ;  they  seemed 
ashamed  to  confess  their  fears  ;  the  Makololo  ])icked  up 
courage  and  upbraided  the  others  for  having  such  superstitious 
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riews,  and  said  this  was  always  their  way ;  if  even  a  certain 
bird  called  to  them,  they  would  turn  back  from  an  enterprize, 
saying  it  was  nnlucky." 

Dignity. — When  a  Londa  chief  pays  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
it  is  usual  for  him  to  show  his  exalted  position  by  mounting 
the  shoulders  of  his  spokesman,  as  schoolboys  sometimes  do 
in  England,  and  as  was  represented  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  soinhern  Islands,  when  Captain  Cook  visited  them. 
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ONTHR  EELATTONSHIPOF  CRUTATN  GEOLOGICA  L 
FORMATIONS  IN  THIS  COLONY. 

BY  R.  RUBRIDGE  M.B. 


One  of  the  must  important  features  of  this  paper  is  the  recognition 
of  two  bands  of  gneiss,  the  one  below  (both  as  respects  its 
position  and  the  dip  of  its  beds)  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks 
described,  and  the  other  apparently  above  them,  as  shown  by 
the  dip  of  the  strata.  In  the  Loch  Broom  Southern  section, 
the  lower  gneiss  appears  underlying  the  Red  Sandstone,  and  the 
series  is  lower  gneiss,  in  vertical  beds ;  sandstone  in  very 
gently  sloping  beds  ;  quartzite  resting  unconformably  at  a  higher 
dip  on  the  sandstone ;  a  bed  of  porphyry  or  serpentine ; 
upper  gneiss  dipping  at  an  angle  of  23  ®  nearly  parallel  to  those 
of  the  quartzite  and  the  upper  gneiss,  being  in  stratification 
conformable  to  both. 

The  gneiss  is  supposed  to  be  a  rock  metamorphosed  in  situ,  and  the 
metamorphic  action  is  supposed  to  have  extended  downwards  to 
the  argilla3eous  beds  of  the  quartzite  mines.  In  touching  on 
the  subject  of  metamorphism  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  a  true 
gneiss,  in  which  crystallization  is  perfect  and  where  the  difference 
between  it  and  granite  is  little  more  than  the  laminated  or 
bedded  structure  which  it  exhibits,  must  be  looked  upon,  if 
metamorphic  at  all,  as  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  metamorphic 
rock  ;  but  in  the  roG\  here  denoted  there  is  but  little  approach 
to  that  type.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  will  ever  be  to  ac- 
count for  metamorphism  in  a  rock  quietly  resting  upon  others, 
in  which  the  evidence  of  that  process  is  at  least  feeble.  Every 
day,  however,  is  bringing  such  cases  before  us,  and  though  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  considered  as  overcome,  we  must  receive 
these  facts  without  hesitation  though  we  may  be  unable  to 
account  for  them.  Col.  Fortlock's  analysis  of  a  paper  on  the 
Geology  of  the  North  West  of  Scotland,  by  Prof  Nicolypvge  62,  63. 

Those  who  have  read  my  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Zuurberg  will  recognise  the  principles  here  laid  down,  as 
accepted  facts  in  Geological  science  ;  as  those  which  I  have, 
with  a  little  extension,  applied  to  explain  certain  phenomena 
in  the  rocks  of  this  Province,  not  hitherto  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

Those  principles  are,  the  metamorphosis  of  rocks  in  situ 
into  felspathic  masses  distinguishable  from  igneous  rocks 
only  by  the  imperfect  preservation  of  their  bedding  planes 
and  metamorphosis  from  above  downwards  :  in  advocating 
the  latter  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  promulgating 
a  discovery  of  my  own,  and  my  geological  friends  on  the 
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Frontier  naturally  hesitn ted  to  admit  its  truth.  The  relation 
of  the  porphyry  to  the  slates,  qiiartzites  &c.,  I  venture  to 
assert  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  Bain  sup- 
poses the  first  to  have  been  poured  in  a  fluid  state  over  the 
last,  but  whether  before  or  after  their  disturbance  from  the 
horizontal  position,  1  am  not  quite  sure  ;  the  expression 
"  poured  into  troughs  of  the  ancient  rocks  "  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  he  meant  the  latter.  Now  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  suppose  much  more  extensive  volcanic  action  to  have 
existed  in  past  eras  of  tlie  earth's  history  than  what  pn^vails 
at  present,  but  surely  a  stream  of  lava  four  miles  thick,  ns 
Mr.  Bain*s  hypothesis  requires,  is  more  difficult  of  credence 
than  the  supposition  that  the  porphyry  is  a  sedimentary  rook 
which  has  undergone  a  change  similar  to,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  rock  undi.r)tinguishable  from  granite  except 
by  its  stratification  planes — and  that  such  change  does  take 
place,  is  a  fact  which  we  must  accept  as  probable,  at  least  so 
Col.  Portlock  tells  us 

^^June  2nd.  I  hinted  in  a  former  paper  a  suspicion  that 
further  research  might  perhaps  show  that  all  the  inclined 
rocks  of  this  country  belong  to  one  forrcation.  I  think  I 
have  now  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  they  do  so." 

\n  Mr.  Bain's  sections  the  Devonian  beds  of  Ceres  rest  on 
a  mass  of  inclined  quartzite,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  Table  Mountain  sandstone — the  latter  resting  un- 
conformably  on  the  clay  slate.  Thus  making  the  Ceres  heds 
appear  to  be  more  recent  than  the  clay  slate — with  an  inter- 
vening formation. 

Agam';Mr.  Bain  makes  the  clayslate  extend  to  the  East- 
wartl  as  far  as  Gamtoos  River  ;  the  rocks  of  Cape  St.  Francis 
and  the  shores  of  that  part  of  St.  Francis  Bay  being  clay 
slate  capped  by  the  quartzite  saiidslone  of  Table  Mountain. 

I  received  some  weeks  ago  a  Trilobite  {Phacops  Africfintts 
I  beleive)  from  Mr.  Nivcn  of  Jeff'ries  Bay,  an'  inlet  of  St. 
Francis  Bay  about  ten  miles  from  the  point  of  Caj)e  St.  Fran- 
cis :  this  I  regarded  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  belief 
that  the  clay  slate  and  the  Devonian  beds  of  Ceres  were 
mend)ers  of  the  same  formation,  though  the  specimen,  not 
having  been  found  in  sttu,  did  nol  prove  much.  Yesteiday 
the  same  gentleman  sent  me  a  piece  of  the  slate  found  t'n 
situ  with  perfect  spirifers — the  chara(;teristic  fossils  of  the 
Ceres  beds.  The  plains  and  slopes  round  the  Bay  are  formed 
of  slates  and  schists  in  highly  inclined  beds  of  the  same 
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lithoJogical  character  as  those  of  Mowbray,  Malmesbury  an^ 
Mitchell's  Pass  ;  and  these  beds  being  coijtinuous  with,  and 
having  but  a  slight  and  gradually  changed  difference  in  strike 
from,  must  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Cape.  The  higher 
hills  above  Zuur  berg  and  Hon  Vley  are  of  quartzite  taking 
the  dip  of  the  slates  but  certainly  not  below  them. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  Devonian  beds  of  Ceres  in 
Mr.  Bain's  section  are  separated  by  au  inteivening  bed  of 
(juarizite  continuous  with  Table  Mountain  sandstone  from 
beds  which  there  is  good  evidence  for  pronouncing  to  be 
Devonian.  In  referring  these  beds  to  the  Devonian  epoch 
I  follow  unquestiouingly  the  European  geologists.  I  have 
neither  practical  knowledge  enough  of  palaeontology,  nor 
collections  within  reach  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of 
m}  own.  It  will  probably  be  inferred  that  there  must  be 
some  trror  here.  There  is  none.  Mr.  Bain's  maps  and 
sections  are  bath  right,  as  his  facts  always  are  except  where 
he  allows  himself  to  generalize  loo  hastily  from  insufficient 
data.  Tiie  inclined  quartzite  separating  the  Mitchell's  Pass 
slates  from  the  Ceres  beds  I  regard  as  a  member  of  both  for- 
mations, or  rather  of  the  same  formation  silicified  in  situ 
converted  into  quartzite. 

A  few  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Jeffrey's  Bay  the  quartzite 
is  distinctly  conformable  with  .the  slates  and  schists  of  the 
Maitland  Mines,  and  at  Graham's  Town  with  the  slates  and 
porphyry.  All  these  Mr.  Bain  refers  to  a  formation  more 
recent  than  tlie  clay  slate,  which  he  calls  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  This  mutual  conformability  would  seem  to  be  a  strong 
argument  for  the  identity  of  the  two  formations  ;  but  the 
views  1  entertain  of  the  nature  of  the  quartzite  allo\fs  me  lo 
avail  myself  of  it  only  within  narrow  limits.  I  must  allow 
that  the  rocks  of  any  inclined  formation  might  undergo  sili- 
cificaiion  whose  beds  admitted  of  it.  I  think,  however,  I 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  clay  slate  and  the  carboni- 
i'erous  roclis  belong  to  the  same  formation  1st. — They  have 
the  same  strike — on  referi  ing  to  my  note  book  1  find  the  strike 
of  the  slates  beyond  the  Zuurberfi:  marked  N.W.  by 
W. ;  at  Jeffrey's  b^y  it  is  set  down  N.  60  ^  W. :  the  strike  at 
C'ape  Town  is  a  point  more  northerly,  but  the  change,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bain  is  gradual.  2. — The  lilhological  characters  of 
men)bers  of  both  (?)  are  so  like  th>it  1  will  place  on  a  table 
three  specimcn.s  <  ontaining  spirifers  from  Jeffrey's  Bay  :  one 
from  Ciiatty,  one  froin  Ferreiras  Eastward  of  the  Maitland 
Mines,  and  one  from  Graham's  Town  or  Gletvvyn,  and  1  will 
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venture  to  assert  that  Mr.  Bain,  well  as  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  rocks  will  not  say  which  side  of  the  boundary  as- 
'Signed  to  the  carboniferous  and  clay  slate  formation  ont  of 
the  six  come  from.  3. — Lepidodendrons  have  been  found  at 
Oliphant's  Hoek,  and  so  has  a  trilobite,  and^I  believe  the 
same  may  be  asserted  of  the  Muterbroek  Mountains. 

I  believe  the  Ecca  fossil  rocks  and  these  of  the  Fish  river 
belong  to  the  same  formation  for  reasons  which  I  have  given 
elsewhe  e.  (See  No.  3.  Vol.  II) 

I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  refer  the  Dicynodon  strata 
to  Lacustrine  origin,  ad  interi7n  at  all  events,  and  to  admit 
that  the  theory  of  their  origin,  to  which  reasoning  from 
known  data  led  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  which  actual  observa- 
tion suggested  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  is  very  probably  the  true 
one.*  These  strata  rest  unconformably  on  rocks  of  the  same 
age  as  the  slates,  quartzites  and  porphyry  which  I  believe  to  be 
Devonian.  They  abut  sometimes  on  the  porphyry  (Or. 
Sutherland's  notes)  sometimes  on  parts  of  the 
axis  between  the  layers  of  porphyry,  (Mr.  Bain's  sections) 
and  sometimes  on  parts  of  the  anticlinal  axis.  (My  sections 
of  Zuurberg) 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  apologise  to  the  readers  of  your 
magazine  for  the  undue  space  in  it  claimed  for  papers  on 
geologj,  and  more  especially  may  I  beg  for  indulgence  as 
the  object  with  which  I  commenced  this  note  was  partly  per- 
sonal, viz  ,  to  clear  myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  geological 
friends  from  the  imputation  of  entertaining  heretical  notions 
on  the  science,  aud  to  induce  them  to  examine  the  question. 
The  receipt  of  the  fossils  from  my  zealous  and  intelligent 
corrcsifondent,  Mr.  Neven,  seemed  to  me  a  good  excuse  for 
placing  on  record  in  a  colonial  publication  a  brief  sketch  of 
my  \iews  on  the  geology  of  the  country — which  circumstances 
make  me  desirous  of  doing  just  at  this  time. 

R  RUBIDGE. 


*  Apropos  of  th's  very  interesting  question,  I  may  mention  that, 
in  a  conversation  with  the  late  Dr.  Ainger,  Surv  Gen.,  of  Natal,  alter 
speaking  of  the  Dicynodon  strata  of  Mr.  Bain,  and  their  sujiposed 
lacustrine  origin,  J  told  liini  of  the  then  recgnt  discovery  of  the 
Jjake  'Ngami.  'J'ho  Docloi  ohservcd,  "])e))end  upoa  it  '  Ngami  is 
the  remnant  of  the  great  Dicynodon  Lake." 
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AGRICULTURAL  REGISTER. 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  E.  P.  MAGAZINE 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLIC. 

The  recent  establishment  of  an  Agiicullural  Society  in 
Albany  has  brought  prominently  forward  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  successful  operation  of  sim- 
ilar Societies  that  have  been  previously  set  on  foot.  That 
(lifficully  is  the  want  of  facilities  of  mutual  intercourse  among 
the  members. 

Tliis  has  suggested  to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  a 
method  by  which  much  of  the  evil  may  be  counter- 
acted. He  proposes  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  Monthly 
issue  to  Agricultural  subjects,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  and 
publish  reports  of  the  Monthly  or  other  meetings  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies  in  the  Colony,  and  he  invites  farmers  to  use 
the  Magazine  as  a  means  of  qbtaining  or  giving  information 
on  any  subject  connected  with  Agriculture. 

In  short,  while  preserving  its  previous  character  as  a 
Literary  and  Scientific  periodical,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
addition  of  this  special  Agricultural  feature  will  render  the 
Magazine  a  more  acceptable  and  efficient  work  than  it 
has  yet  been. 

It  sii  iply  remains  to  be  stated  that  it  will  altogether  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  agriculturists  may  be  pleased  to  use 
this  new  means  of  mutual  improvement  now  placed  at  their 
disposal  whether  the  size  of  the  present  Magazine  is  increas- 
ed or  not. 

We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarks  &c.,  which  we 
publish  in  this  number,  that  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Society. 


The  Editor. 
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ON  MODERN  AGEICULTURR. 

A  Lecture  hy  Mr.  Glmiville  at  the  Literary  Scientific  aiid 
Medical  Society,  Graham's  Town, 


Every  one  who  has,  with  a  little  attention,  followed  the  movements 
of  agriculture  at  the  present  day,  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  further  progress  will  onlj  be  made  by 
maans  of  what  is  properly  called  science.  All  that  expense  can 
do  has  already  been  nearly  done  ;  the  world  still  advances 
population  goes  on  increasing,  and  the  comforts  of  life  are 
more  generally  diffused.  What  would  sufiice  yesterday,  is  not 
enough  for  to-day ;and  what  is  enough  for  to- day,  will  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  to-morrow.  We  must  continue  incessantly  to 
draw  new  treasures  from  our  common  mother  earth.  We 
should  have  nothing  but  famine,  depopulation  and  death 
before  us,  had  not  God,  whilst  daily  giving  us  so  many  new 
wants  to  satisfy,  supplied  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  powerful 
means  of  warding  off  these  evils.  This  exhaustlesa  means  is 
SCIENCE  !  Science,  which  fills  the  world  with  wonders  ;  which 
has  supplied  the  electric  telegraph,  enabling  us  to  communicate 
instantaneously  from  one  end  of  ihe  earth  to  the  other ;  which 
has  given  us  steam,  and  perhaps,  ere  long,  heated  air,  to  trans- 
port vast  multitudes  of  men  and  merchandise  by  land  and  sea  ; 
which,  in  the  workshops  of  industry,  produces  so  many  wonder- 
ful changes  in  inert  matter,  but  which  has  scarcely  as  yet  been 
tried  in  agriculture.  Nothing  serves  better  to  show  the  progress 
making  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  England,  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  conversation  with  the  first  farmer  one  meets.  Most  of 
them  are  already  familiar  with  the  technical  terms.  They  talk 
of  ammonia  and  phosphates  like  professed  chemists,  and  are 
quite  alive  to  the  unlimited  field  of  production  which  this  study 
may  open  up.  The  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland^  and 
Jr  eland  J  hy  M.  De  Lavergne, 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  British 
Agriculture,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Lavergne,  ^Yhose 
work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  a  Scotchman. 
That  they  are  entitled  to  the  gravest  consideration,  not  only 
of  the  over-peopled  ccunlries  of  Europe,  but  of  every  country 
that  seeks  to  be  reckoned  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  will  be  clear  to  all  those  who  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  science."  It  means  nothing  but  the  investigation  of 
natural  \&\\s  and  j)owcrs,  and  the  true  relation  which  all 
material  things  have  to  each  other;  and  although  in  every 
place  the  same  laws  will  not  at  all  times  be  of  equal  in)])oit- 
auce,  yet  the  same  necessity  must  exist  everywhere  to  discover 
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those  that  do  bear  on  us,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  strict  con- 
fomity  with  them,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  our  lecture  this  will  become 
apparent  as  we  trace  the  advance  of  Agriculture  in  Britain, 
and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  causes  to  which  that 
advance  is  due. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  mode  of  conducting 
farm  operations  in  England  remained  very  nearly  the  same 
that  it  had  been  for  two  hundred  years.  An  unvarying 
routine  handed  down  from  father  to  son  prescribed  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  permitted  little  if  any  independant  action 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  In  looking  back  at  the  practice 
in  vogue  then,  we  find  it  to  be  the  cultivation  of  corn  crops 
on  the  land  till  exhaustion  ensued,  when  fallowing  was 
resorted  to,  to  enable  it  slowly  to  regain  a  portion  of  the 
fertility  it  had  lost.  Going  back  two  hundred  years  more, 
we  are  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
find  ourselves  in  a  country  innocent  of  all  sorts  of  green  ve- 
getables. There  was  not  a  turnip  in  the  whole  of  England, 
not  a  potatoe  could  be  found,  nor  was  a  cabbage  to  be  obtain- 
ed for  either  Jove  or  money.  Those  VAho  could  afford  it 
might  obtain  a  salad,  but  only  by  being  at  the  expense  of  im- 
porting it  across  the  sea  from  Flanders.  Of  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  that  time  it  is  probably  more  difficult  for  us  to 
form  a  conception  than  of  those  of  the  ancient  populations  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Bui  few  of  their  number  were  capable 
of  writing,  and  hence  only  veiy  imperfect  accounts  of  their 
individual  occupations  have  come  down  to  us.  Incidental 
remark,  however,  here  and  there  sometimes  lets  us  unexpect- 
edly into  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  practices,  and  the 
ladies  especially,  will  not  object  to  know  what  their  very  great 
great  grandmothers  were  expected  to  do  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  Book  of  Husbandry,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  we  have  a  chapter  entitled  a  "  prologue 
for  the  wives'  occupation."  In  addition  to  making  clothes 
for  herself  and  husband  he  says,  "  It  is  a  wine's  occupation 
to  wynowe  all  manner  of  cornes,  to  make  malte,  to  washe 
and  wringe,  to  make  heye,  to  sheve  corn  and  in  time  of  nede, 
to  help  her  husband  to  fill  the  muck  wayne  or  doungo  cart, 
dryve  the  ploughc,  to  loode  heyc,  corne  and  suche  other;  and 
to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sel  butter,  chese,  mylk  egges 
chekyns,  capons,  henncs,  pygges,  gese  and  all  manner  of 
cornes." — A  round  of  duties  which  the  ladies  of  the  present 
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day  would  think  somewhat  beyond  either  iheir  taste  or 
powers. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  which  the  very  im- 
perfect social  system  of  the  time  piesented,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  practice  of  farming,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
nearly  in  as  advanced  a  state  as  the  middle  of  last  century 
foursd  it.  That  is,  the  culture  of  corn  crops  was  as  good  at 
one  time  as  the  other  ;  yielding  an  average  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  bushels  the  acre,  only,  and  that  by  dint  of  letting  the 
land  lie  periodically  idle.  The  only  change  of  crops  which 
the  system  admitted  was  from  corn  to  peas  and  beans.  So 
early  as  this  century,  however,  the  mutual  help  which  cattle 
and  corn  in  cultivated  countries  render  each  other  was  well 
understood, andloacertainextentpractised.  " Truly"  Herbert, 
the  author  of  the  book  just  quoted,  says,  "An  husbande  can- 
not well  thrive  by  his  corne  without  he  have  other  cattell, 
nor  by  his  cattell  without  corne."  A  fact  upon  which  is  built 
nearly  all  the  success  of  our  more  modern  farming.  What 
follows  we  wish  had  been  the  general  profitable  practice  of 
our  sheep  farmers.  He  says,  "  In  June  is  tyme  to  shere  shepe 
and  ere  they  be  shornc  they  must  be  verye  well  washen,  the 
which  shall  be  the  owner's  greate  profit  in  the  sale  of  his 
wool,  and  also  to  the  clothe  maker." 

The  history  of  the  art,  (for  science  it  had  not  yet  become,) 
from  that  period  to  the  reign  f»f  George  the  'I'hird,  need  not 
be  a  voluminous  one.  Not  many  salient  points  of  interest 
strike  the  eye,  and  with  the  advance  of  commerce  and  the 
spread  of  learning.  Agriculture  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
thing  that  felt  the  vivifying  breath  of  progress. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the 
vegetables  that  figure  so  largely  in  our  present  social  economy 
first  make  their  appearance,  solely  as  garden  produce.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  hitherto  }  eas  and  beans  were  the  only 
agricultural  productions  besides  the  various  cereal  crops, 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye.  Now,  however,  the  first  small 
step  was  made  towards  a  better  state  of  things,  and  while 
clover  began  to  be  sown  with  hay  seeds,  carrots  were  culti- 
vated in  gardens  and  occasionally  on  farms.  Cabbages,  tur- 
nips and  ra])c  as  garden  cro])s  only,  received  some  little  share 
of  attention. 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  slow  advances 
uiade  in  the  ])ractice  uf  agriculture.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
may  be  considered  the  germ  ol  the  ripe  practice  now  in  vogue. 
Thii  inunense  results  to  sj)ring  from  the  sparingly  introduced 
i'urm-cuilurc  of  grceu  crops  was  uoi  dicamcd  of.    The  merit 
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of  having  introduced  clover  to  farm  agriculture  seems  to  be- 
long to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  appears  to  have  thought 
far  too  highly  of  his  introduction.  Whether  he  had  a  sort  of 
dim  second-sight  of  what  the  cultivation  of  green  crops  was 
ultimately  to  do,  or  not,  he  became  convinced  that  clover 
was  possessed  of  almost  miraculous  fertilising  power.  "Being 
once  sown,"  he  says,  "  it  will  yield  for  five  years,  and  then, 
such  was  its  fertilizing  effect,  rich  crops  of  wheat  might  be 
got  from  the  same  land,  and  after  that  a  crop  of  oats,  then 
clover  itself  once  more  to  restore  the  now  exhausted  fertility." 
Such,  in  the  commencement  of  the  practice  of  alternate 
oropping,  was  the  dim  feeling  of  the  real  truth  that  as  yet 
lay  behind  the  mist  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  The 
agricultural  mind  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  timidly  feeling 
its  way  onward  by  the  sole  light  that  practice  alone  would 
give.  Now  here  and  then  in  another  place,  a  step  out  of  the 
usual  routine  would  be  feebly  made,  without,  in  any  case,  the 
guiding  light  of  science  to  direct  the  steps  aright.  tSome  of 
them,  by  chance  were  in  the  right  direction,  as  this  the  first 
attempt  at  a  rotation  of  crops,  by  interposing  clover  and 
turnips  between  cereals ;  others,  as  feeding  horses  with 
bruised  oats  and  broken  chaiF,  the  greater  care  taken  of  the 
farm  yard  manure  ;  and  steeping  and  liming  seed  corn  to  get 
rid  of  the  smut  were  all  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  taken  only  by  comparatively  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  had  the  courage  to  brave  public  opinion  by  step- 
ping aside  from  the  path  beaten  by  th6  feet  of  their  fathers 
for  many  a  generation. 

For  us,  in  this  Colony,  everything  that  bears  upon  rust,  or 
its  ally,  smut,  must  be  very  interesting,  not  to  say  important, 
and  therefore  it  is  with  attention  that  we  note  the  practice  of 
liming  and  steeping  for  this  pest  at  so  early  a  period  of 
English  agriculture.  In  passing  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Lime,  in  its  pure  or  caustic  state,  destroys  the  germs  of  this 
terrible  devastator,  and  therefore  when  we  find  it  the  common 
practice  of  agriculturists  even  of  a  more  ancient  date  than 
the  seventeenth  century  to  liberally  employ  lime  as  a  manure 
to  the  land,  especially  if  that  land  were  in  process  of  recla- 
mation from  a  state  of  nature,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  success  that  follows  the  employment  of  steep- 
ing in  England,  and  it  will  perhaps,  iu  some  measure  explain 
the  want  of  such  success  in  this  Colony. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  practice 
of  feeding  sheep  on  the  turnips  in  the  ground  began  to  be 
adopted  ;  a  process  that,  by  economy  in  manuring,  as  well  as 
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the  benefit  of  a  change  of  crop,  was  a  great  improvement  on 
the  preceedhig  methods.  About  the  same  time  Potatoes 
came  into  general  notice,  and  hence  there  was  added  another 
means  of  extending  the  improving  resources  of  the  farmers. 

But  we  turn  the  corner  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  find 
that  but  a  little  advance  into  the  eighteenth  brings  us  to  a 
very  important  introduction  ;  that  of  rye-grass,  which  began 
about  1706  to  be  sown  with  turnips.  Since  that  time  rye- 
grass has  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  rotation  system, 
and  promises  to  become  yet  more  in  use  as  the  old  favorite, 
red  clover,  disappears. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  when  views  and  doctrines  were 
entertained  by  a  single  individual  which,  however  they  seemed 
to  contradict  the  time-honored  practices  in  vogue,  nay,  how- 
ever they  seem  to  deny  the  main  feature  of  farming  at  the 
present  time — that  of  the  exhaustion  of  land  by  repeatedly 
cropping  it  with  the  same  crop — yet  have  a  foundation  on  the 
actual  truth.     Jethro  Tull  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  not 
merely  announced  an  opinion  that  com  could  be  grown  inde- 
finitely on  the  same  piece  of  land  from  year  to  year,  but 
actually  put  his  opinion  into  practice,  and  for  more  than  13 
years  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  crops  of  wheat  from  the 
same  field.     The  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in 
this  experiment  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  pointing  out 
here  the  method  by  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  reason- 
ing that  led  to  its  adoption.    Jethro  Tull,  a  gentleman  of 
Berkshire,  was  also  ,one  of  that  very  small  class  of  men  in 
any  age — an  investigator     He  not  only  grew  corn,  but  he  set 
himself  to  study  the  nature  of  the  plants  he  cultivated;  and 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew.    That  he  did  not  discover  as 
the  result  of  his  labors  all  that  we  know  to-day   is  no 
disgrace  to  him;  nor  is  it  a  disgrace  that  he  arrived  at  con- 
clusions slightly  different  from  what  are  now  known  to  be  true. 
He  thought  that  the  roots  of  plants  took  up  the  finely  divided 
particles  of  the  soil,  and  ihat  this  constituted  their  nourish- 
ment.   He  knew  nothing  of  the  power  of  selection  which 
roots  have,  so  far  as  to  reject  all  bodies  that  are  not  in  solu- 
tion, and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  unlimited 
store  of  food  which  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.    So  he 
set  to  work  bravely,  with  but'  an  approximation  to  the  truth 
to  guide  him,  and  as  he  believed  the  nutrition  of  plants  to 
depend  on    finely  divided  earth,  lie  detcrnnncd  so  far  as 
he  could  to  ])ulvcri/e  tha  soil  of  his  field  and  to  kec])  it  as 
finely  divided  as  ])ossil)le.    His  first  step  was  to  separate  the 
field  into  ridges  of  from  o  to  G  feet  in  breadth ;  the  next  was 
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to  drill  his  corn  in  two  or  three  rows  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
these  drills  were  from  7  to  10  inches  apart,  so  that  there  was 
a  wide  space  of  unoccupied  land  between  the  ridges.  As 
the  corn  grew,  so,  by  means  of  a  horse  hoe  he  continually 
scratched  and  stirred  the  land  that  was  thus  left  vacant,  and 
the  same  operation  was  conducted  by  means  of  hand-hoes 
between  the  drills.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  TuU  modi- 
fied existing  drilling  and  other  machines,  and  continued  his 
experiments  by  altering  the  size  and  number  of  his  ridges  and 
drills  continually,  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  the  most  weary- 
ing opposition,  his  own  laborers  frequently  breaking  his 
machines  and  disregarding  his  orders  rather  than  be  parties 
to  the  introduction  of  innovations.  He,  however, persevered, 
and  applying  his  principles  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  intro- 
duced a  practice  which  has  received  but  little  modification 
up  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  no  one  year  did  Tull  crop  the 
whole  of  his  field  ;  the  wide  uncropped  spaces  of  one  year 
being  the  cultivated  ones  of  the  next,  so  that  a  process  of 
fallowing  and  cultivation  went  on  simultaneously,  the  import- 
ance of  which  will  yet  further  appear  when  we  speak  of  the 
rotation  of  crops.  We  have,  however,  at  the  present  time,  a 
Jethro  Tull  cultivating  land  in  England  without  manure  and 
without  any  alternation  of  crop,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Lois  Weedon,  by  a  process  similar  to  a  great  extent 
to  that  of  TuU's  has  arrived  at  similar  results.  While 
the  philosophy  of  the  latter  investigator,  so  far  as  it 
went,'  in  assuming  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  pul- 
verization of  the  soil,  the  better  cultivated  plants  thrive 
therein,  is  unmistakeably  true,yetitis  now  known  that  beyond 
this,  in  the  reasons  given  for  the  practice  it  is  altogether 
wrong.  It  might  do  very  well  for  one  who  is  confident  thai 
^Le  proper  food  of  plants  is  the  minute  portions  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow,  because  so  long  as  any  soil  remains, 
under  such  views,  there  will  be  food  for  plants,  all  that  is 
necessary  for  their  production  being  the  pulverization  of  their 
abundant  aliment.  But  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
plants  obtain  from  the  soil  certain  substances  only,  which 
must  be  presented  to  them  in  a  stale  of  solution,  and  that 
of  these  substances  different  plants  make  varying  selec- 
tions, both  in  the  kinds  taken  up  and  their  respecttve  quanti- 
ties, the  matter  assumes  a  very  different  aspect,  and  we  see 
that  a  coDstant  abstraction  of  the  same  substances,  year  after 
from  any  particular  'joil,  must,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
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render  any  such  soil  barren  so  far  as  that  particular  crop  is 
concerned. 

But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  The  period 
up  to  which  we  have  traced  the  history  of  Agriculture  in 
England,  is  the  period  when  new  influences  were  maturing 
themselves  that  quickly  brought  about  most  material  changes 
in  the  practices  of  the  farmer,  and  they  have  not  ceased 
operating,  till,  from  being  proverbial  for  a  boorish  obstinacy, 
ignorance,  and  predjudice  the  bucolic  mind  has  become 
among  the  readiest  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  important  innovations,  shows  that,  even  at  great  risk  and 
expense,  it  is  ready  to  adopt  measures  which  scientific  guides 
indicate  as  proper,  and  gives  us  a  notable  example  of 
the  rapidity  with  which,  under  favorable  influences,  the  mind 
can  throw  off"  the  heavy  mantle  of  prejudice,  and  go  forth 
in  the  light  panoply  of  the  advanced  divisions  of  progress. 

But  before  we  begin  a  picture  of  the  modem  epoch  of 
British  farming,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  glance  at 
Scotland,  if  it  were  for  nothing  else  than  to  see  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  contrasts  that  can  be  presented  in  the 
history  of  any  one  people. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  farming  in  Scotland  was 
carried  on  with  less  of  success  and  less  of  intelligence  even 
than  was  exhibited  in  its  Southern  neighbor.  Here  is  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  Scotch  farmers  in  1660,  when  Ray  made 
a  tour  along  the  Eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom.  "The  men," 
he  says,  "  seemed  to  be  very  lazy,  and  may  frequently  be  ob- 
served to  plough  in  their  cloaks.  It  is  the  fashion  of  them  to 
wear  cloaks  when  they  go  abroad,  but  especially  on  Sundays, 
They  have  neither  good  bread,  cheese,  nor  drink.  They 
cannot  make  them,  nor  will  they  learn.  Their  butter  is  very 
indifferent,  and  one  would  wonder  hew  they  could  contrive 
to  make  it  so  bad.  They  use  much  pottage  made  of  coal- 
wort,  which  they  call  Kail,  and  sometimes  broth  of  decorti- 
cated barley.  The  ordinary  country  houses  are  pitiful  cots 
built  of  stone  and  covered  with  turfs,  having  in  them  but  one 
room,  many  of  them  no  chimneys,  the  windows  very  small 
holes  and  not  glazed." 

We  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  unfortunate  traveller 
when  introduced  to  such  a  nutritious  bill  of  fare  as  the 
natives  seem  to  have  indulged  in.  We  can  understand  his 
discomfort  at  the  taste  and  quality  of  cabbage  soup,  oaten 
cake  and  barley-brae,  and  are  not  astonished  to  find 
that  their  agriculture  generally  was  at  the  low  ebb  the 
system  of  living  starvation  seems  to  imply.    Nor  is  it  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  this  was  the  case  ;  the  old  Scotchman  seems 

to  have  been  a  quarrelsome  sort  of  fellow,  always  engaged  in 
fights,  we  can  scarcely  call  tbera  wars.  Clan  against  Clan, 
Highlanders  against  Lowlanders,  they  were  continnally 
stealing  each  others  cattle,  o;  else  coming  across  the  border 
to  steal  those  of  the  English,  a  compliment  which  was  of 
course  returned.  That  young  Norval  whose  character  has 
been  admired  by  every  school  boy  at  least,  and  whose  father 
fed  his  flocks  on  the  Grampians,  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty 
fair  type  of  the  wliole  lot.  They  all  would  rather  follow  to 
the  field  some  warlike  lord,  than  follow  in  the  field  the  useful 
plough,  and  so  by  honest  industry  increase  their  stores. 
Poor  Scotland  !  a  shocking  bad  time  of  it  altogether  she  had 
till  FCngland  took  her  fairly  by  the  hand,  and,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  "  licked  her  into  something  like  shape."  After  that 
fortunate  occurrence,  her  intestine  broils  being  suppressed, 
she  soon  began  to  show  England  what  she  could  do.  Her 
laziness  suddenly  seemed  transformed  into  intense  energy 
that  ga\e  proof  that  it  really  existed  in  the  character  of  the 
people  before,  and  that  it  only  required  to  be  turned  into  a 
useful  channel  to  vindicate  itself. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  steps  were  made  toward 
clearing  the  ground  for  Scotch  agricultural  effort  by  the  en- 
actment of  laws  that  relieved  farmers  from  the  pressure  of 
various  burdens  that  they  had  previously  to  endure,  among 
which  the  redemption  of  tythe  at  6  or  9  years  purchase  was 
the  chief.  The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  found 
the  Scotch  farmers  generally  very  poor,  and  their  laborers 
miserably  paid,  and  the  scourging  system,  that  is  taking 
repeated  crops  of  corn  from  the  same  land,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  green  crops  or  fallow,  was  the  unprofitable  system 
followed.  The  produce  of  a  farm  of  60  acres  at  the  time  is 
statedby  Donaldson  attheyalueofabout^GI  :  1 :  8  per  annum, 
of  which  only  £2:15:6  was  the  product  of  the  kept  animals 
the  rent  being  £  16  :  13 :  4  and  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed 2  men,  1  woman,  a  herd  in  summer  aud  other  servants 
at  harvest  time.  Now  at  the  time  when  Donaldson  wrote,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  just  as  high  as  it  is  now,  ranging  from 
40s.  to  60s.  a  quarter,  we  may  therefore  form  some  idea  of 
the  depressed  state  of  husbandry  at  that  time  in  Scotland. 
The  corn  produced  was  all  oats  or  barley,  not  any  wheat 
being  then  grown  in  Scotland. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
about  improvement,  and  the  whole  century  is,  as  far  as  Scot- 
tish husbandry  is  concerned,  the  mort  important  and  interest- 


ing  of  any  in  its  history,  for  the  efforts  that  were  long  and 
perseveringly  made  at  its  commencemenl,  produced  before 
its  finish  a  large  fruition,  perhaps  larger  than  had  at  any 
time  during  their  first  steps  been  dreamed  of.  The  changes 
introduced  belong  therefore  to  the  farming  of  the  present 
time  more  than  to  the  past,  and  hence  attention  is  now 
requested  to  a  sketch  of  the  principles  on  which  the  modern 
successful  cultivation  of  England  and  Scotland  is  based. 

Out  of  the  practice  that  has  been  lately  established,  there 
is  drawn  many  a  confirmation  of  natural  laws  the  most 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  themselves  tliat  can  be  conceiv- 
ed, and  hence  it  has  begun  to  stride  even  the  cultivators 
themselves  that  their  recent  successes  are  owing  to  the 
observance  of  laws  of  whose  action  their  fathers  were  igno- 
rant: laws,  indeed  that  they  themselves  began  to  obey  before 
they  were  aware  of  the  fact  of  their  existence.  Thus  when 
instead  of  exhausting  the  soil  by  repeated  croppings,  and 
then  letting  it  lie  idle  to  recover  itself,  the  practice  had  been 
altered  to  growing  alternate  crops  of  corn  and  roots  or  other 
green  crops,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  benefit  derived 
was  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  green  crop  in  itself,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  if  green  crops  were  increased,  that 
domestic  animals,  whose  food  they  properly  are,  must  be  in- 
creased also.  Again,  that  the  increase  of  animals  on  any 
farm,  by  the  increase  of  manure,  tended  to  enrich  the  land  on 
which  they  fed.  It  consequently  followed  that  the  increase  in 
the  crops  of  corn  in  such  a  case  had  a  direct  reference  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  so  came  out  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  and  vegetablo 
kingdoms  are  dependant  on  each  other. 

The  present  method  of  British  farming  is  then  based  on 
great  natural  laws,  which  require  men  versed  in  science  to 
explain  and  enforce;  and  men  with  enterprizing,yet  patient  and 
obedient  minds  to  carry  into  practice.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
in  wh^ch  I  shall  secure  your  attention  to  the  sketch  of  modern 
agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  to  give  to  you  an 
estimate  of  its  annual  produce  and  its  present  value,  from 
which  we  may  be  able  to  deduce  some  important  results  ;  then 
take  up  the  immediate  causes  of  these  results,  and  lastly 
i^peak  of  the  motive  power  that  has  impelled  men  on  to 
the  use  of  the  same. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  77,394,433  acres,  and  of  this 
about  50,000,000  are  in  cultivation,  including  pasture  land. 
But  of  this  pasture  land,  20,000,000  acres  are  in  a  slate  of 


natural  pasture.  Woods  occrtpy  2,500,000  acres  more,  so 
that  there  remains  for  arable  purposes  27,500,000  acres.  The 
way  in  which  this  is  distributed  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

Artificial  grasses  7,500,000  acres 

Wheat  4,500,000 

Oats  6,250,000 

Barley  2,500,000 

Fallows  1,250,000 
Potatoes,  Turnips, 

Beans,  Gardens, 

Hops  &c.,  5,500,000 


Total  27,000,000 


This  estimate  is  taken  from  data  supplied  by  a  recent  work 
on  the  Rural  economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by 
a  Frenchman,  M.  de  Lavergne.  In  this  work  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  produce  of  wheat  of  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  is  28  bushels  an  acre,  giving  a  total  produce  of 
wheat  of  15,750,000  quarters.  The  following  table  exhibit- 
ing the  value  of  the  several  vegetable  products,  will  however 
convey  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  results  achieved  by  t'he 
farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  narrow  compass 
of  their  little  islands : 

Wheat  28,161,500 

Barley  6,258,100 

Oats  3,520,170 

Potatoes  15.645,280 

Hay  and  oats  for  non- 
agricultural  horses.  15,645,280 

flax,  hemp,  vegetables 

and  fruit  6,649,230 

Wood  2,346,780 


Total  £  78,226,400 


According  to  that  estimate  of  the  produce  of  an  old  Scot- 
tish farm,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  century  must  be  almost  miraculous.  The  60 
acres  then  barely  produced,  in  animals  and  vegetables,  £Qi 
that  is,  £  1  an  acre,  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  the 
average  value  of  the  produce  of  an  arable  farm  in  Scotland. 
Here,  an  average  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  not 
merely  arable,  but  all  the  p6orest  pasture  lands,  and  again 
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depreciating  the  result  by  the  still  lower  estimates  of  Ireland, 
gives  for  vegetables  only,  a  higher  result  than  all  the  proceeds 
which  iheold  cultivated  farm  could  show.  By  dividing  the  total 
value  by  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  (40  millions,)  we 
have  a  result  of  ^  1 :  11  :  8j  per  acre,  without  estimating  the 
value  of  the  animal  products.    These  are  : 

Meat  £  53.,I93,940 

Wool,  hides  &c.,  1 1 ,734,960 

Milk  7,822,640 

Horses  4,693,580 

Poultry  782,260 

Total  78,226,400 


Just  precisely  the  same  round  sum  repeated  ;  we  have 
therefore,  taking  the  rough  and  barren  land  with  the  culti- 
vated, now  arrived  at  a  total  value  of  £3:2:6j  per  acre 
per  annum,  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  the  whole  of  the  50  million  acres  then  had  been  arable 
land,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  instead  of  a  large  portion 
of  it  necessarily  remaining  in  a  state  of  natural  pasture,  it 
would  still  have  shown  an  increase  of  3  times  ihe  amount  of 
that  old  Scottish  farming  the  principle  of  which  was  exhaust- 
ive cropping. 

Let  us,  however,  more  closely  satisfy  ourselves  that  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  these  results,  and  for  that  purpose 
let  the  following  tables  of  French  results  be  compared  with 
those  we  have  just  given : 

I'he  area  of  France  is  estimated  at  132,500,000  ac  es,  and 
of  this  just  105  millions  are  cultivated: 

Cultivated  area  of  France  105,000,000  acres 

Natural  pasture  10,000,000  acres. 

Artificial  grasses  7,500,000 

Wheat  15,000,000 

Oats  7,500,000 

Barley,  rye,  maize,  and 

l)uckweat  15,000,000 
FaUows  12,500,000 
Roots  and  other  crops  12,000,000 
Vineyards  5,000,000 
Woods  20,000,000 

105,000,000 

The  practical  eye,  in  running  over  these  numbers,  sees  at 
a  glance  that  the  proportion  of  corn  to  other  crops  is  not  that 
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which  can  ensure  the  best  results  :  while  we  have  just  one 
third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  France  under  cereal  crops,  it 
is  but  one  quarter  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  is  so  ;  showing  that  to  a  great  extent  the  scourging 
system  must  be  still  adhered  to  in  France,  even  if  we  had  no 
other  evidence  that  it  is  so.  Well,  and  what  are  the  results  ? 
The  result  is  a  far  less  production  of  animals  in  France  than 
in  England.  The  United  Kingdom  supports  1  sheep  for 
every  2^  acres  of  land,  good  or  bad,  that  it  possesses  ;  in 
round  numbers  she  keeps  80  million.  France  maintains  only 
1  to  every  4j  acres,  and  has  therefore  only  30  million.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  is  a  bullock  for  every  9^  acres;  in 
France  you  would  have  to  search  for  him  through  13  acres, 
and  when  found  he  would  not  be  much  of  a  bullock  compared 
with  the  British,  for  : 

British  sheep  average  in  weight  80  lbs  of  meat. 
French  40 
British  bullocks  560 
French  220 

While,  therefore,  England  poduces  1,920  million  pounds 
of  meat,  France  can  only  come  up  to  1,120  million  pounds 
having,  let  it  be  recollected,  more  than  double  the  acreage  in 
cultivation  that  the  United  Kingdom  possesses.  Now  then 
the  influence  of  this  want  of  animal  production  should,  if 
our  theory  be  correct,  show  itself  in  the  greatly  lessened  corn 
production  of  the  country,  and  we  find  Mr.  Lavergne  stating 
that  whilst  the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  ])roduce 
of  28  bushels  per  acre,  that  of  France  is  only  13j  bushels. 
While  there  are  15  millions  of  acres  under  wheat  in  France, 
there  are  only  .4 J  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet 
while  the  produce  of  France  is  little  more  than  25  million 
quarters,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly  16  million 
quarters,  and  what  is  of  greater  consequence  still  the  pro- 
duction of  the  one  is  on  the  increase,  while  that  of  the  other 
is  tending  to  decrease. 

Now  all  this  is  the  result  of  the  attention  to  the  operation 
of  natural  law  in  one  case,  and  the  disregard  of  the  same  in 
the  other.  The  rotation  of  crops,  as  we  have  already  stated 
is  nothing  more  than  using  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  relative  amounts  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  on  our  globe.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  vesce- 
table  world  is  the  great  means  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal,  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  felt  as  yet  that  the 
converse  of  this  is  also  true,  and  that  the  animal  is  no  less 
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the  means  of  supporting  the  vegetable.    All  those  vegetable 
substances  that  are  taken  by  the  animal  in  its  food,  whether 
they  are  those  parts  that  are  immediately  rejected,  or  those 
for  a  time  retained  to  build  up  the  animal  system,  contain  all 
the  necessary  elements  for  again  producing  the  plant.  But 
of  these  two  classes  of  substances  that  which  the  animal 
immediately  rejects  is  the  more  important  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  in  it  are  found  largely  those  mineral 
elements  that  the  plant  obtains  from  the  soil,  while  those  re- 
tained by  the  animal  are,  to  a  greater  extent  drawn  by  the 
plant  from  the  atmosphere.    To  keep  any  soil  in  a  fertile 
state,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  those  substances  which  plants 
abstract  from  it  should  be  returned  to  serve  over  and  over 
again  in  those  great  vital  processes  in  the  workshop  of  nature 
for  which  they  thus  furnish  the  inexhaustible  raw  material. 
That,  then,  which  the  animal  rejects,  is  the  proper  fooa  of  the 
vegetable,  consisting  mainly  of  certain  compounds  of  lime 
and  potash  with  phosphoric,  carbonic  and  silicic  acids.  Of 
these  substances,  in  any  soil  there  is  but  a  limited  quantity 
in  a  condition  fit  for  plant  assimilation  :  that  is,  although 
present  in  large  quantities,  much  of  them  may  be  unavailable 
from  not  being  in  the  necessary  combination,  soluble  form  or 
proportion  which  the  plant  requires.    But  it  is  also  known 
that  different  plants  take  from  the  soil  those  elements  in  very 
different  proportions,  and  so,  after  one  plant  has  exhausted 
any  one  place  of  its  stores  of  food  it  is  yet  capable  of  main- 
taining for  a  time  another  plant  that  lequires  only  a  slight 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  these  mineral  elements.  One 
,  more  fact  remains  to  be  noticed.    It  appears  that  in  deep, 
heavy  soils,  exposure  to  the  air  by  tillage  is  capable  of  form 
ing  anew  from  the  elements  that  in  other  proportions  and 
forms  exist  in  them,  those  combinations  that  alone  sustain 
vegetable  life.    It  was  this  last  law  alone  that  the  old  agri- 
culturists acknowledged  ;  they  got  out  of  the  land  as  much 
as  they  could  of  its  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and 
potash  in  the  shape  of  wheat  &c.,  and  then  when  they  could 
get  no  more  they  let  it  lie  fallow,  that  is,  they  restored  it  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  its  natural  grasses,  or  else  ploughed  it 
at  intervals  for  several  months,  and  so  continually  exposed 
fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.    But  the  re- 
sults of  French  agiiculture  to  which  we  have  alluded,  show 
that  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  profitable  plan,  and  therefore 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  other  natural  laws  that  have  to 
do  with  vegetable  production  in  addition  to  this,  and  first  on 
that  which  says  that  different  plants  make  different  demands 


on  the  soil,  and  therefore  after  one  has  abstracted  all  that  it 
can  find,  there  is  something  yet  left  for  another.  This  law 
operated  on  the  first  introduction  of  clover,  so  that  the  early- 
experimenters  tl  ought  that  clover  was  a  good  manure  ,  the 
fact  being  simply  that  the  cessation  of  corn  growing  to  admit 
of  the  growth  of  clover  was  a  fallowing  of  the  land  so  far  as 
corn  crops  were  concerned,  and  so  immediate  benefit  was 
perceptible.  But  the  lengthened  experience  of  farmers  shows 
that  to  trust  to  this  law  alone  would  be  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Even  with  all  the  benefit  of  a  4  years  rotation,  in 
which  each  crop  occupies  the  land  but  once  in  4  years,  clover 
and  turnips  both  giveunmistakeable  evidence  of  degenerating. 
The  soil  is  becoming  so  exhausted  of  the  particular  mineral 
combinations  which  they  need,  that  at  present  other  plants 
are  of  necessity  superseding  them,  so,  at  least  as  to  ]}ut  off 
their  recurrence  on  the  same  place  for  8  or  even  12  years. 
To  gain  then  the  fullest  possible  result  it  is  necessary  that, 
so  far  as  is  practicable  the  law  regulating  the  relation  be- 
tween ])]ants  and  animals  should  also  be  fully  recognized 
and  acted  on.  When  a  corn  crop  has  taken  up  its  mineral 
food,  and  is  removed  from  the  place  on  which  it  grew,  it  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  turnips,  which  will  take  up  similar 
minerals  but  in  other  proportions.  Now  the  way  in  which 
turnips  grow  enables  the  farmer,  by  hoeing  and  weeding,  to 
get  his  land  clean  of  weeds,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the 
stirring  of  the  soil  to  expose  its  imder  portions  continually 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  He  is,  therefore,  while 
growing  turnips,  preparing  the  mineral  food  in  the  soil  for 
the  next  crop  of  corn  ;  but  he  does  not  rest  here.  The 
turnips  having  come  to  maturity  he  does  not  take  them  away 
but  sends  his  sheep  into  the  field,  and  by  folding  them  there 
they  eat  the  turnips  off  every  part  of  the  field  and  at  the 
same  time  return  to  it  nearly  all  those  mineral  matters  that 
the  turnips  had  taken  up  in  a  highly  soluble  form.  The  same 
result  ensues  if  the  turnips  be  carried  to  beasts  or  sheep  in 
yards  or  houses  and  the  manure  returned  to  the  field.  By 
such  treatment  it  is  found  that  the  next  corn  crops  have  had 
done  for  them  nearly  all  that  the  three  natural  laws  we  have 
mentioned  require.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  now 
every  thing  has  not  been  done.  The  sheeps  flesh  and  bones 
have  both  been  constructed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  vege- 
table, and,  so  far  as  these  contain  mineral  matters,  so  far 
must  the  soil  be  impoverished.  We  may  pass  over  the  flesh 
as  comparatively  unimportant  in  this  point  of  view,  but  the 
bonps  in  the  animal  system  ^re  the  great  depositories  of  those 
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phosphates  of  lime  that  are  so  necessary  to  the  vegetables 
grown  for  food,  whether  of  man  or  beast.  Hence,  then,  the 
bones,  or  substances  identical  with  bones,  must  be  restored 
to  the  soil  before  the  balance  can  be  fairly  drawn.  When 
this  is  done  the  circle  of  operations  is  nearly  complete  ; 
nature  is  satisfied,  and  her  unbounded  liberality  is  thus  seen 
to  fall  on  these  who  economically  use  her  gifts,  whilst  to 
those  who  are  prodigal  of  them,  they  come  w^ith  an  ever 
increasing  parsimony. 

{To  he  contivued.) 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Ihe  establishment  of  Farmers^  Gluhs^ — At  a  Committee  Meeting 
of  this  Society,  held  June  l7tb.  in  Graham's  Town,  W.  R.  Thompson 
Esq.,  President  in  the  Chair,  W.  Cock  Sen.  Esq.,  suggested  that 
minor  societies,  in  connexion  with  the  Albany  Society,  should 
be  formed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Division,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  consultation  and  discussion.  Such  Societies  to 
report  any  matter  deemed  of  importance  to  the  parent  J?ociety. 
He  pointed  out  the  advantage  which  such  Local  Farmers'  Clubs 
would  be  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  larger  Society  and  conse- 
quently to  the  individual  members  themselves.  The  Committee 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  suggestion  should  be  imme- 
aditely  acted  on,  and  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  such  minor  societies  to  the  members  of  the  Albany 
Agricultural. 

This  measure  if  carried  out  would  doubtless  be  replete  with 
benefit,  and  more  especially  among  the  sheep  farmers  living  at  a 
long  distance  from  Graham's  Town.  We  most  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  adopt  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recollect  that  this 
Magazine  is  now  open  to  receive  from  them  any  communication, 
however  short,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  give  or  receive  infor- 
mation. 

Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Lower  Alhaay. — The  President,  W.  R 
Thompson  Esq.,  drew  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Lower  Albany.  He  said  that  ho  had 
reflected  long  on  the  matter,  and  ho  felt  convinced  that,  from 
Bathurst  through  Oliphant's  Hook  to  Colcraine,  Cotton  could  be 
grown,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  In  this  district  no  rains  fell  at 
the  time  when  the  Cotton  came  to  maturity,  which  was  an  ad  van- 
that  Natal  did  not  enjoy.    Ho  did  not  expect  that  much  preseut 
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benefit  would  be  obtained,  but,  if  it  were  established  as  a  fact 
that  Lower  Albany  permitted  of  successful  cotton-culture,  the  be 
nefits  that  would  quickly  follow  would  be  immense.  Let,  for 
instance,  half  an  acre  on  each  farm  be  at  first  sown  with  cotton, 
the  produce  might  be  gathered  and,  without  any  further  expense, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  merchants  of  Graham's  Town  would  be  ready 
to  purchase  it.  If  they  did  that,  he  was  sure  the  very  best  effect 
would  follow.  Not  only  would  the  crop  pay  in  itself,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  Lower  Albany  was  a  cotton-producing  district, 
the  value  of  land  there  would  be  increased  and  Immigration  would 
be  stimulated.  He  (Mr.  Thompson)  believed  that  neither  Sugar, 
Coffee  nor  anything  else  offered  such  excellent  promise  as  Cotton. 
He  concluded  by  offering  to  obtain  Cotton  seed  from  Natal  for  dis- 
tribution, if  any  farmer  was  disposed  to  try  the  experiment  by 
devoting  half  an  acre  to  the  purpoi^e. 

Mr.  Cock  thought  that  the  want  of  labor  would  be  a  drawback 
in  the  cultivation  of  Cotton.  During  the  period  of  ripening  the 
crop  would  require  attention  every  day.  He  thought  however, 
that  such  a  crop  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers  with  families  of 
children  would  be  *  an  excellant  thing. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Jun.,  said  he  considered  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  were  due  to  the  Chairman  for  his  kind  offer,  and  said 
he  for  one  would  be  liappy  to  try  it  if  seed  were  intrusted  to  him. 
The  President  then  promised  to  obtain  the  required  seed. 

The  importation  of  Sted  Com. — In  a  conversation  that  took  place 
on  this  subject,  it  was  stated  that  the  seed  sent  out  from  England 
in  small  bags  was  not  found  to  germinate  to  the  extent  it  ought. 
Mr.  Hannay  had  sowed  five  different  sorts  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
none  of  them  had  made  their  appearance. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  seed  should  be  imported  in  the  ear,  a 
proposition  that  had  everything  to  recommend  it. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Committe  that  some  Wheat  seed  should 
be  imported,  and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Wood  Sen.,  would  be 
written  to  to  secure  the  kinds  best  adapted  for  the  Colony. 
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METEOKOLOGICAL   TABLE,    Graham's  Town,    Makch,  1858, 
S.   Lat  Sa**  18'  30";   E.   Long.  28'  45".    Height  above 

the  sea,  1750  feet,— From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq 
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BAROMETER       Highest  during  the  month  28*556 

Lowest             do.  27-920 

Mean              do.  28-251 

THERMOMETER  Highest           do.  86- 

Lowest            do-  49- 

Mean              do.  69  3 

Minimum  at  night,  mean  60'45 

Dew  point  mean  63-15 

Highest  in  the  sun  118** 

Lowest       do.  49- 

Mean        do.  88-2 

CLOUDS              Prevailing  cloud  Nira. 

Mean  extent  6  45 

WIND  Prevailing  Currents  S  W,  and  S.S.E. 

RAIN                    Quantity  in  inches  4-10 


Note — The  observations  have  been  taken  daily,  at  9*30  a.m.  and  3.3 
p.m. 
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CYRENAICA  :   A  VISIT  FROM  A  WANDERER. 


A  week  or  so  ago,  when  we  were  deep  in  some  work  we 
had  in  hand  in  the  back  attic,  with  a  bad  light,  which  we 
call,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its  numerous  deficiencies, 
our  study,  a  smart,  rattling  knock  on  the  house  door  was 
followed,  without  further  ceremony,  by  the  entrance  and  self 
introduction  of  a  bomewhat  remarkable  looking  individual, 
dressed  in  semi-oriental,  semi-Bond-street  style  :  that  is  to 
say,  he  wore,  flowing  in  voluminous  folds  over  the  fashion- 
able peg-top"  trowsers,  a  flaming  red-brick  humous,  on 
the  back  of  which,  as  we  saw  when  he  made  his  salaam,  there 
glowed  a  cabbage  stump,  or  something  veiy  like  it  em- 
broidered in  gold.  On  his  liead,  which,  we  fancy  was  shaved, 
he  wore  a  fez,  which  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  keep  on. 
Beard  and  moustache  were  a  little  more  cultivated  than  is  the 
fashion  among  us  southern  borderers,  and  his  nails  were 
touched  with  henna.  Alter  the  usual  talk  about  the  weather, 
the  Governor's  policy,  and  the  awful  price  of  forage,  the 
stranger  drew  from  a  cavernous  looking  pocket  in  the  humous, 
what  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  dead  whip-snake  ;  a  specimen 
for  the  Museum  thought  we,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  stem 
or  coil  of  a  narghil,  which  he  proceeded  to  fix  into  a  capa- 
cious  bowl,  likewise  produced  from   the  aforementioned 
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cavern.  The  weed  and  water  were  next  looked  to.  a  highly 
perfumed  fusee  exploded  and  applied,  and  with  the  bowl  on 
the  ground  and  the  mouthpiece  in  position,  our  free  and  easy 
friend  proceeded  to  smoke.  We  conghed,  partly  because 
we  could  not  help  it,  tobacco  not  being  agreeable  to  us, 
partly  because  it  is  convenient  as  well  as  conventiorial  to 
cough  \vhen  conversation  is  exhausted.  He  did  not  cough, 
he  threw  himself  back  in  his  arm  chair,  cantered  that  piece 
of  furniture  on  to  its  hind  legs,  and  put  his  feet,  shod  in 
Turkey  slippers,  on  my  table,  displacing  as  he  did  so  the 
precious  manuscript  we  were  labouring  at  when  he  came  in. 
Who  can  this  fellow  be  ?  thought  we,  what  can  he  w-ant  ? 
We  grew  hazy  in  the  smoke,  and  speculations,  in  which  the 
King  of  Delhi  and  P'ort  Cox,  the  Wandering  Jew,  Lavengro, 
His  Excellency  on  his  way  to  the  Free  State,  and  a  "Times' 
Own,"  came  and  vanish.ed  like  the  figures  of  a  dream, 
troubled  our  already  obfuscated  brain.  Asphyxia  was  cou)- 
ing  on  Happily,  however,  when  our  vital  piienomena  were 
on  the  very  point  of  suspension,  we  thought  of  coffee  and 
suggested  it  at  once.  "  The  very  thing,"  puffed  he.  I  ran 
to  the  door,  shouted  coffee"  down  the  stairs,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  our  Kaffir  boy,  (No  25,604,  contracted  in 
usual  form,)  whom  we  have  trained  to  make  the  true  tlieo- 
hroma,  and  bring  it  in  the  grace  of  a  Ganemede  and  the 
humility  of  a  Turk's  slave  appeared  wiih  a  couple  of  steam 
ing  cups,  and  at  a  nod  from  us  presented  the  first  to  the 
stranger.  Wc  took  the  other.  After  the  first  step,  our  visitor 
took  his  legs  off  the  table,  dro])ped  his  narghile  stem,  and 
exclaimrd,  "  Bismallah  !  Why  this  is  as  good  as  the  blessed 
nectar  given  me  by  the  Kehia  of  Mcrdy,  after  I  had  been 
wading  up  to  my  arm  pits  in  the  mirage  on  tiie  Maidan,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Wadyel-Gbarib,  up  tlmt  way,  you 
know  f  and  he  pointed  with  his  beard  towards  the  north. 
We  chuckled  a  bit,  and  said  we  thought  it  was  decent. 

Decent  !"  shouted  he,  "  Decent, 'tis  divine  ! 'why  wht  n  I 
took  dinner  w  ith  Bekir  Bey  in  his  castle  at  Caicab,  he  se  ved 
up  coffee  with  leuionado,  and  1  said  to  his  brother,  Mansour 
(a  fellow  that  finished  his  sheep  at  a  sitting  and  apologised 
for  his  bad  apj)etite)  '  let  me  never  take  cofiee  more'  ;  but 
yours  is  better  than  the  Bey's.  Ho.v  do  you  do  it '.  How  do 
you  manage  to  harmonise  the  aroma  with  the  nsilk  and  the 
molasses  ?  'J'ake  another  cu]),"  said  wc.  "  No  thank  you,' 
lie  re])lied,  polishing  his  beard  with  a  bright  Indian  bandana, 
*'  No  thank  you,  1  never,  under  any  circumstances,  allow 
jnyself  ujo)c  thaa  one  <  iij)  ;  1  got  into  the  habit  whcu  1  was 
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in  the  desert,  where  water  is  scarce,  I  used  to  take  just  a  sip 
or  so  at  mid-day,  and  I  have  ]<epV  up  the  custom  as  I  intend 
to  visit  tlie  sands  again."  Here  h  i  paused,  and  stooping, 
took  up  from  the  floor  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  folded  it, 
kindled  it  at  the  fire,  and  relighted  his  narghil  with  it, 
saying,  as  he  threw  the  unburnt  end  into  the  grate, — "  How 
strange  between  the  north  and  south  of  the  same  continent  ! 
Now,  had  I  been  at  Waady,  where  poor  Vogel  T  tope  is  still 
ahve,  had  I  been  there,  i  should  never  have  turned  that  shred 
of  paper  into  smoke,  it  would  have  bought  me  a  chicken  at 
least;  you  can  in  that  country  get  a  full  grown  fowl  for  a 
sheet  of  a  note  paper,  a  poultry  yard  is  dear  at  half  a  quire 
of  hot  pressed,  and  a  ream  of  foolscap  would  be  a  trading 
capital  for  a  merchant.  Yes  Waady  is  a  sort  of  paper  cur- 
rency paradise  ;  while  here,  I  find,  paper  is  held  to  be  as 
worthless  as  the  rags  of  which  'tis  made,  aye,  although  it  has 
other  names  on  it  besides  the  maker's.  North  and  south  ! 
strange  that  the  compass  should  point  to  such  cardinal 
differences." 

"  Strange  indeed,"  gasped  we,  for  the  smoke  had  got  down 
into  our  throat  again,  and  we  could  not  venture  upon  a  longer 
remark.  It  was  not  necessary  th^t  we  should.  Our  visitor 
was  evidently  a  most  mercurial  talker,  and  before  we  had 
finished  our  ejaculation  he  broke  out  again. 

*'  Talking  of  differences,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  sym- 
pathies are  being  expanded  here  at  the  Cape.  From  your 
speechifying  and  writing  about  your  Columbus — Livingstone 
— and  a  grand  African  future,  you  appear  to  be  getting  out 
of  that  extremely  hole-and-corner  style  of  thinking  and  feehng 
which  has  I  fancy  hitherto  characterised  the  Capeite  ;  you 
are  beginning  to  suspect  that  Africa  is  not  all  south." 

By  the  help  of  a  second  cup  of  coffee  we  were  able  to  say 
"Well,  we  believe  you  are  right,  the  Continental  (feeling) 
has,  within  th.e  last  few  years  been  cultivated  amongst  us  to 
an  extent  satisfactory'  to  those  who  are  anxious  that  the 
Africander  shoulcl  add  to  his  ample  physical  development 
the  t)readth  of  mind  that  constitutes  the  really  large  man. 
Southern  sympathies  h  ive  taken  a  decidedly  upward  tend- 
ency, they  have  in  fact  risen  degree  by  degree  to  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  Zambesi.  We  have  now  a  soul  above  Fish  and 
Oran.i>e  Rivers,  great  or  small.  We  know  something  and 
we  care  something  about  the  MaValolo,  and  the  Makalaka, 
we  take  a  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Portuguese  of 
Angola,  and  the  Mozambique  ;  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
we  could  almost  annex  them  ;  a  good  share  of  the  attention 
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we  have  hitherto  given  to  our  domestic  wools  will,  without 
any  diminution  of  anxiety  in  that  direction,  be  generously 
extended,  when  they  are  likely  to  buy,  to  the  Londa  cotton 
plantations  and  Pungo-Andonga  coffee  grounds:  and  the 
future  of  the  little  steamer  the  Doctor  has  brought  out  in 
his  pocket  will  be  as  attractive  to  us  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
Leviathan  will  be  to  your  cockney  folk  who  w  atched  the 
monster  in  his  wallowings  through  the  Thames  mud.  O  yes, 
we  agree  wiih  you,  our  humanilies  pass  beyond  our  frontier.  ' 

When  we  had  got  so  far,  the  stranger  once  more  drew  his 
legs  off  the  table,  diopped  his  pipe  slick,  and  embracing  us, 
saluted  us  on  both  cheeks.  He  then  w^entback  a  step  or  two, 
and,  assuming  an  oratorical  air,  thus  addressed  us — "  I  am 
delighted,  sir,  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  am  delighted  as  a 
traveller,  I  am  delighted  on  behalf  of  other  and  more  dis- 
tinguished travellers  than  myself.  It  will  be  cheering  to  the 
distant  African  explorer  to  know  that,  while  he  is  discover- 
ing the  unknown  in  spite  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  there  is 
a  generous  people  on  the  same  continent  who  appreciate  his 
labors,  an  l  are  tremulously  anxious  for  his  success.  Sir, 
what  pleasure  this  would  have  afforded  me,  if  I  had  known 
it,  when  I  lost  my  way  in  the  desert  on  the  road  to  Siwah, 
with  only  half  a  sea-biscuit  in  my  pocket.  But  I  think  of 
others  most.  Sir  :  when  I  stood  on  my  house  top  in  Cairo 
and  looked  over  the  river  and  the  sand  wastes  towards  the 
terrible  centre,  I  felt  melancholy  for  Barth,  I  fancied  he  was 
alone  upon  the  continent ;  now  that  I  am  at  this  Southern 
extremity  and  look  upwards  across  other  rivers  and  other 
wastes  1  feel  happy  to  l)e  assnred  by  your  testimony  that 
some  three  t^undred  and  fifty  thousand  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  his,  or  with  his  adventurous  successors.  Sir,  this  is 
indeed  cheering,  this — " 

We  took  the  liberty  of  interrupting  our  raphsodical  friend 
at  this  point,  saying — "  You  are  going  too  far  now,  there  is 
a  limit  to  Cape  sympathies  as  well  as  other  things  ;  our  con- 
tinentalism  hardly  reaches  the  line,  if  it  does  not  slop  short 
at  10°  South.  As  to  Barth,  1  am  afraid  if  he  were  to  come 
down  this  way  he  would  scarce  get  eight  hundred  guineas, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Government  House  conrersazioiie. 
What  Southerner  cares  wlicthcr  Burton's  beard  is  black  or 
red }  or  whether  Baikie  and  Baker  will  recover  their  specimens 
from  the  fatal  Niger  ?  and,  as  you  see,  we  can  make  very 
good  coffee  without  Nile  water." 

The  visitor  took  to  his  narghile,  although  it  was  gone  out; 
played  with  his  left  nio.ustache  rather  nervously,  glanced  at  us 
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two  or  three  times  and,  after  sundry  other  signs  of  disturb- 
ance, said  slowly  and  somewhat  sadly — "  1  am  sorry  you 
think  so.  I  am  afraid  it  will  create  a  difficulty.  I  daresay 
you  wonder  why  f  have  troubled  you  with  a  visit.  You  don't 
even  know  my  name, — there  it  is," — and  with  the  words  he 
placed  in  my  hands  an  ordinary  visitor's  card.  We  looked 
at  it  and  read  aloud— "A  Wanderer."  ''Turn  the  other 
side  if  you  please,"  he  requested.  We  did  so,  and  saw 
another  gilded  cabbage  slump,  the  exact  counterpart,  only 
smaller,  of  the  one  on  his  back.  We  tried  to  look  enlighten- 
ed and  gratified,  but  felt  conscious  that  we  failed,  as  the  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  tingled  in  every  nerve,  and  twitched  the 
muscles  of  our  face  most  painfully.  He  did  not  observe  it, 
however,  he  was  gazing  at  the  ceiling  when  we  looked  at  him 
in  the  agony  of  our  spasms. 

"  Yes,  that's  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am,"  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  sigh, — "  A  wanderer  I  have  traversed  a  good  deal 
of  this  fair  earth,  not  always  fair  either,  foul  enough  some- 
times 1  have  found  il.  The  last  place  I  wandered  over  was 
a  curiou«^,  yet  little  known  part  of  North  Africa — Barka,  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  pachalik  of  Tripoli  ; — and  my  object  in 
calling  upon  you  is  to  induce  you  to  put  a  notice  of  my 
wanderings  in  that  quarter  into  ihe  H  P.  Magazine,  with 
particular  reference  to  a  discovery  I  haye  made  there." 

"  North  Africa  !"  we  shrieked  aghast  at  the  oulrageousness 
of  the  proposal,  "  North  Africa;  my  good  friend,  do  you 
know  where  that  is  ?  Why  the  two  tropics,  the  mountains 
of  the  Moon,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Sahara  lie  be- 
tween it  and  us  ;  it  looks  out  upon  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  seven  stars,  it's  further  away  from  the  Cape  than  the 
Laplanders  are  from  Italy,  or  the  Icthophagi  of  Polar  Asia 
from  Calcutta  !    Oh,  my  dear  sir,  how  can  you  ?  " 

"  It's  African,  nevertheless,"  he  replied,  rather  doggedly. 

"  African  !  truly,  so  is  the  Suez  Canal,  yet  all  our  shares 
down  this  way  I  assure  you,  are  in  the  Kowie  Mouth,  and 
our  hopes  in  the  Bay  Breakwater  and  the  harbor  of  Refuge. 
African  !  the  Ashanti  ladies  make  capital  cotton  cloths,  more 
durable  than  Manchester  stuffs,  yet  we  don't  reckon  them 
among  our  imports,"  we  said,  somewhat  sarcastically. 

"  But  listen  for  a  moment,''  he  expostulated,  "  the  country 
I  want  to  have  noticed  is  the  ancient  Cyrenaica — old  Pen- 
tapolis — a  place  cf  classical  renown." 

"  Classical  !  "  exclaimed  we,  "  anything  classical  in  an 
Eastern  Province  periodical,  more  outrageous  still !  You 
seem  to  forget  that  this  is  a  new  colony,  this  side  of  it  in 
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particular,  its  life  is  new,  its  staples  are  all  new,  its  constitu- 
tion is  new,  new  emigrants  are  at  this  moment  pouring  out 
on  its  shores,  new  frontier  lines  develope  themselves  unex- 
pectedly, while  new  governors,  with  new  policies  are  contin- 
ually undoing  anything  that  was  beginning  to  be  old  ;  every- 
thing is  unsettled,  crude,  entirely  in  the  rough.  Our  civili- 
zation Is  yet  in  the  quarry  and  our  work  is  is  to  hew  out  the 
block ;  three  generations  hence,  our  children's  children  may 
begin  to  think  about  form,  polish  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ancient  models  ;  our  lot,  however,  is  to  gall  our  hands  with 
pick- axe  and  shovel." 

"How  is  it  then,"  b.oke  in  our  visitor,  "  that  all  your  edu- 
cational schemes  are  so  ambitious.  Your  Gazettes  and 
papers  and  parliamentary  talk  are  full  of  examining  boards, 
colleges  and  professors.  I  am,  it  is  true,  but  a  new  comer, 
newer  than  anything  at  the  Cape,  and  may  have  been  misled, 
but  during  the  very  first  week  of  my  arrival  I  noticed  what 
appeared  to  me  lo  be  most  unmistakeable  signs  that  this  was 
a  colony  that  had  advanced  so  marvelously  well  through  all 
things  elementary,  that  it  only  w^anted  finishing,"  as  educat- 
ois  say.  I  have  been  flattering  myself  that  here  at  least, 
where  clerks  are  expected  to  win  honors  before  they  can  be 
allowed  lo  copy  a  letter,  and  where  erven  (I  think  you  call 
them)  are  reserved  for  colleges  in  the  surveys  of  rising  villages, 
was  the  very  ))lace  where  1  could  claim  attention  for  the 
classic  ground  of  Africa — the  second  country  of  fair  Cyre, 
protectress  of  hei  royal  father's  herds,  who  was  conveyed  b^- 
the  enamoured  Apollo  from  the  fastness  of  Pelion,  in  a  golden 
chariot  into  Lybia,  where  Venus  blessed  them,  and  the 
efulgent  god  himself  dowered  his  bride  with  a  kingdom  and, 
what  you  will  value  more,  a  ])erennial  fountain  ;  the  country, 
sir,  where  Hercules  wrestled  with  Antaeus,  son  of  the  earth; 
where  also  bloomed  the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  Hes- 
peridcs,  and  where  they  would  now  bloom  if  we  rightly 
understood  the  legend.  I  am  indeed  terribly  disappointed  to 
find  that  all  this  is  as  visionary  as  your  Smithfield  gold- 
diggings  somebody  has  told  me  about.  Still,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  importunity" — he  caught  us  yawning — "  if  you  will 
give  me  a  minute  or  two  more  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  country  1  wish  to  have  noticed,  either  as 
Barka  or  Cyrenaica,  old  or  modern,  can  recommend  itself  to 
this  Colony.  I  see  from  the  papers  that  there  is  a  teriible 
squabble  going  on  in  the  Free  State,  chiefly  about  some 
boundary  disj^utes  ;  now,  strangtj  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  a  dispute 
about  an  exactly  similar  bone  took  place  between  Cyrene 
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and  Cartilage,  and  how  do  you  think  tliey  settled  it?  Simply 
in  this: — the  two  nations  disagreed,  as  I  have  said,  about  the 
frontier  line,  the  Carthaginians  pushed  it  to  the  East,  the 
people  of  Cyrene  pushed  it  to  the  West;  the  quarrel  assumed 
throaieninfi^  proportions,  the  binghers  on  both  sides  plucked 
their  I  »eards,  smote  their  thighs  and  looked  mutual  daggers : 
collision  seemed  inevitable.  But,  mark  me,  at  the  very  nick 
o'time  ct  person,  evidently  of  infinite  policy,  proposed  that 
two  men  should  set  out  at  the  same  moment  from  either 
capit;il  city,  and  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  the 
common  boundary  of  both  states.  The  proposal  took,  the 
gallant  burghers  shook  han  Js  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace, 
that  is  they  would  have  done  so,  if  they  had  had  any  pipe  to 
smoke.  On  the  appointed  day  the  runners  started,  they 
ran  like  express  engines, — but  I  forgot,  you  don't  know  what 
they  are — well  they  ran  like  bucks,  knocked  their  heads 
together  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  question  was  settled  for 
ever.  Now  if  Boshof  and  Moshesh  could  only  be  induced 
to  copy  this  beautiful  example,  how  easil}^  might  their 
difficulties  be  surinounted.  A  couple  of  Basutos  might  set 
out  from  Thaba-Bosigo,  and  on  the  same  appointed  day  a  brace 
of  Boers,  well  conditioned,  might  start  from  Bloemfontein 
and  the  place  of  contact  mischt  be  the  line  of  safety,  the  border- 
land of  everlasting  concord.  The  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  alSvi  serve  another  purpose,  it  would  save  His 
Excellency  a  long  journey  and  an  unknown  amount  of 
policy." 

"Weil  !  "  said  we,  "that's  not  so  bad,  as  a  joke." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  coming  round,  I  knew  you 
would,"  he  continued,  "  I  assure  you  there  are  a  hundred 
points  of  similitude  and  mutual  sympathy  between  Cyrenaica 
and  the  Cape,  far  as  they  are  apart.  Why,  to  a  certain  point 
their  veiy  histories  are  almost  identical.  When  the  Thereans 
found  their  little  Island  in  the  ^gean  too  cramped  and  over- 
populated  they  looked  about  for  a  release  and  resolved  on  emi- 
gration. Their  (irsl  step  was  to  secure  the  invaluable  services 
of  Battus  the  Dorian,  who,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Argonauts, 
had  i.ereditary  qualifications  for  heading  such  a  movement. 
On  receiving  his  appointment  as  Pilgrim  Fatiier,  Battus 
bethought  hiii'.self  of  the  best  means  of  securing  a  following, 
and  happened  upon  that  source  of  agency  which  has  ever 
been  one  of  tn?  most  powerful  cases  of  migration  ; — he  ob- 
tained a  command  from  the  Pythian  Oracle  to  establish  a 
Colony  in  Lybia.  'i'his  was  most  advantageous.  Fortunate- 
ly— that  is  Lo  say,  fortunately  for  the  movement — about  the 
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same  lime  a  terrible  drought  destroyed  all  the  trees  in  the 
Island  exceut  one,  this  again  caused  a  commercial  crisis  ;  and 
the  whole  three  agencies  acting  together  filled  the  galleys  of 
Battus,  and  peopled  the  Lybian  coast  with  glorious  Greeks. 
Of  course  the  historic  resemblance  is  not  perfect.  In  this 
Southern  Colony  you  have  three  distinct  emigration  periods 
and  nationalities ; — the  Dutch,  the  French  and  the  British, 
while  Cyrenaica  was  all  Greek.  But  in  the  liberal  spirit  of 
modern  criticism,  it  is  quite  allowable  to  distribute  the  par- 
ticular causes  of  the  Theraean  movement  in  a  way  that  will 
njake  the  parallel  all  but  perfect.  Battus  the  Dorian  has  his 
double  plainly  in  Van  Riebeck,  and  thus  represents  the 
Dutch  element  here.  The  Pythian  Oracle  has  its  categorical 
correspondence  in  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  gave  this  Colony  its  French  vine  dressers  :  while  the 
terrible  drought  and  commercial  crisis  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  the  disturbing  and  disintegrating  forces  of  memorable 
1820,  the  era  of  the  British  settler." 

"Oh,  really  this  is  approaching" — the  ridiculous,  we  were 
going  to  say,  but  he  stopped  us  before  we  could  get  the  word 
out,  and  rattled  on, — 

"  Nor  is  the  historic  parallel  yet  complete.  On  their  arrival, 
the  subtle  Greeks  made  themselves  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  Galigammae,  the  Lybian  tribe  in  possession,  settled  around 
the  fountain  of  Cyre,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  god  under 
whose  auspices  they  had  found  a  new  home  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  country,  under  an  open  heaven.  How  beautifully, 
because  how  exactly,  this  tallies  with  the  features  of  occupa 
tion  here,  and  for  that  matter  elsewhere.  The  hospitable 
Galigammae  were  delighted,  as  were  the  Totties,  with  the 
new  comers  ;  quite  a  pleasure  to  help  them  out  of  the 
galleys.  Then,  with  what  unity  of  colonizing  instinct  did 
the  both  arrivals  discover  the  **  fountain  of  Cyre,"  the  well- 
watered  plain,  the  beauty-spot,  the  eye  and  heart  of  the 
country;  and  with  what  graceful  free-and-easiness  did  they 
approach  it,  heedless  of  the  Galigammae  and  Totties  !  Also, 
observe  the  unction  of  their  common  piety,  how  gratefully 
they  thanked  Heaven  for  giving  them  so  fair  a  portion  of  the 
earth  !  still  unmindful  of  the  Galigammae  and  the  Totties, 
who  gaped  at  the  disinterested  devotions,  and  having  lost 
their  fountains,  had  nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  unless,  indeed, 
some  buttons,  beads,  and  shocking  bad  old  clothes." 

"  My  dear  sir  !  "  exclaimed  we,  deprecatingly. 

"  Doesn't  the  parallel  come  out  beautifully !  I  knew  you 
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would  be  struck  by  it,"  he  went  on,  careless  of  our  uplifted 
hands. 

"  It  can  be  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length  still,  I  assure  3'ou. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  new-comers  felt  the  old-island 
difficulty  of  breathing  again,  they  had  not  room  enough,  the 
expansion  principle  operated  upon  them  with  renewed  force, 
they  could  not  help  themselves,  it  was  a  law  of  their  nature 
to  spread,  occupy,  to  go  in  and  possess,  to  squat  and  to 
annex.  The  Galigamniae  had  to  give  way — that  was  their 
duty — clearly  the  law  of  their  nature  and  the  necessity  of 
iheir  circumstances;  and  not  only  they,  but  the  tribes  of 
Lybia  generally  received  warning  to  quit,  they  were  to  go 
farther  South,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them  in  the  desert. 
And  so  the  Greeks  developed  themselves  over  Cyrenaica, 
built  them  cities,  laid  out  plans  of  rising  villages,  made  broad 
their  farms,  and  let  out  the  water  of  the  springs  in  furrows 
to  their  gardens;  grew  their  staples,  exported,  imported, 
established  schools  of  high  pretension,  and  went  on  flourish- 
ing in  spite  of  the  Galigammae  till — but  I  have  drawn  the 
parallel  as  far  as  it  will  go,  it  stops  there." 

And,  we  are  thankful  to  record,  he  stopped  also  for  a  while, 
and  gave  us  the  ciiance  of  saying — "Friend,  we  are  afraid 
you  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  party  since  you 
have  been  here.  Where  did  you  land  ?  But  never  mind 
that,  let  us  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Did  Battus,  or  ev^n 
Demonax,  the  Reformer,  establish  an  Industrial  School  for 
those  Galigammae  you  talk  about,  or  build  a  magnificent 
Hospital  for  the  Lybians  generally  ?  Or  did  the  glorious 
Greeks,  when  the  barbarians  were  starving — an  awful  place 
for  famine  was  Lybia — did  the  glorious  Greeks  give  them 
soup  out  of  their  kitchens,  or  find  them  labor  and  bread  on 
their  lands  and  in  their  cities?  Did  Aristippus  teach  his 
divine  philosophy  to  the  Galigammae  youth  ?  or  did  Eratos- 
thenes, Father  of  Geograph},  venture  on  a  five  years 
wandering  amid  the  undiscovered  for  the  benefit  of  the  out- 
cast tribes?  or  did  Callimaohus,  the  Cyren«an  Pringle,  sing 
of  "silent  bush  boys  ?"  Come,  try  and  draw  a  parallel  to  that. 
The  two  Colonies  are  not  two  lines,  but  two  masses  of 
irregular  outline  ;  perchante  one  Side  of  Gyrene  may  be  like 
one  side  of  the  Cape,  but,  my  good  friend,  you  must  remember 
the  other  sides.  Moreover,  let  us  give  you  a  caution — In  the 
United  States  it  is  not  wise  to  talk  of  a  certain  '*  peculiar 
Institution,"  in  Australia,  ancestry  and  the  reaions  for 
migrating  are  delicate  subjects  ;  so  here  there  are  sundry 
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irritating  topics  which  strangers,  at  all  events,  had  better 
leave  alone." 

**  Are  there  really,  now,"  he  replied,  "well,  its  very  kind, 
very  considerate  of  you  to  tell  me,  I  am  much  obliged,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  avoid  the  subject  in  the  future."  Our  visitor 
seemed  now  to  fall  into  a  quandary,  during  which  he  repeat- 
ed, evidently  thinking  of  something  else — "very  kind,  very 
considerate,  oli,  very."  He  ignited  a  lucifer,  forgot  that:  he 
had  done  so  till  it  burnt  him,  and  then  dropped  it  on  the  floor, 
put  his  hands  in  the  cavern,  half  took  out  a  uianuscript  roll, 
then  thrust  it  back,  drew  out  his  handkerchief  instead,  flinl%ed 
the  dust  oft  his  slippers,  then  for  a  second  or  two  played 
vacantly  with  tlie  mouth-piece  of  his  narghile.  At  last,  with 
an  effort,  he  once  more  turned  to  me. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  will  excuse  all  this  talk,  I  have  wasted 
too  much  of  your  valuable  time  ;  to  come  at  once  to  the  real 
object  of  my  visit,  and  when  I  say  it  is  a  commercial  one,  1 
think  you  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  sure  to  be  attractive 
here  : — It  must  have  struck  you,  as  an  old  resident,  more  than 
it  has  me,  the  enormous  amount  of  patent  medicines  us^A  ni 
this  Colony  ;  wherever  you  go  you  meet  with*  Infimi's  Pre- 
servatives, Du  Barry's  Farinaceous  Food,  Perry's  Pain  Killer, 
Parr's  Life  Pills,  Dutch  Drops,  Holloway's  Pills  and  Oint- 
ment. I  suppose  it  is  because  in  all  new  countries,  sparsely 
occupied,  regular  practitioners  are  scarce,  thus  every  njau 
must  be  his  own  doctor,  and  accordingly  finds  it  much  more 
convenient  to  have  two  or  three  remedies  warrfxnted  to  cure 
everything,  than  the  thousand  and  one  mysteries  of  the 
Pharmac jpaeia,  half  of  which  are  known  poisons,  and  the  re- 
mainder decidedly  dangerous,  if  not  deadly.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  as  patent  as  are  the  medicines  them- 
selves. Now  of  course  you  know  that  Cyrenaica  was  famous 
in  its  day  lor  producing  and  prej  aring  the  renowned  Silphium 
of  Battus — that  ancient  panacea.  Sir,"  (he  ran  on  now  for 
three  or  four  minutes  in  true  advertisement  style,)  *'  the  Sil- 
phium was  an  umbelliferous  perennial,  resembling  the  hem- 
lock or  wild  carrot  Its  origin  was  said  to  be  miraculous, 
and  the  most  marvellous  tales  are  recouled  of  its  virtues  by 
the  ancients.  A  liquor  produced  from  it  was  esteemed  an 
almost  universal  remedy  for  irward  ailments  ;  and  various 
ointn  ents  compounded  of  the  stalk,  leaves  and  roots,  were 
held  to  be  ecpially  efficacious  i:i  outward  applications.  So 
univ(  rsal  was  its  fame  that  it  gave  a  connnon  epiihet  to  thj 
country.  'I'he  government  held  it  as  a  monopoly  ;  it  fL'tched 
its  weight  in  silver  in  the  markets  of  Rome  ;  Aristophanes 
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used  it  as  a  synonym  of  wealth  ;  Theophrastiis  and  Pliny 
described  tbe  inethod  of  its  cultivation  ;  Caesar  reckoned  it 
among  liis  choicest  treasures,  and  used  it  to  anoint  the 
sinews  of  war  ;  it  was  an  object  of  public — almost  of  divine 
honor  ;  it  was  offered  to  the  deified  king  of  the  country,  and 
its  figure  was  stamped  on  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  Well,  sir, 
this  precious  remedy  has  long  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the 
very  plant  itself  has  become  an  unknown  weed.  In  my  recent 
wanderings  in  Barka,  however,  1  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
rediscovered  the  renowned  Selphinm.  I  am  sure  of  it  in  fact, 
and  what  I  want  the  Colony  to  do  is  to  help  me  to  bring  it 
into  notice — in  fact  to  grow  the  plant  and  make  the  ointment ! 
You  start,  sir,  at  my  proposal,  but  I  have  reasons,  as  you 
shall  see.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  or  any  one  to  attempt 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  at  Barka,  the  i^ashaandthe 
Sultan  would  eat  all  the  profits  ;  besides,  the  people  have  no 
enterprize,  they  carry  on  business  on  so  small  a  scale  that 
half-a-dozen  of  them  go  shares  in  a  horse,  you  may  buy  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  animal  if  you  like.  No^  it  would  be  use- 
less attempting  it  there.  This  is  the  land  for  the  Silphium. 
If  you  will  look  at  a  map,  sir,  you  will  be  struck  with  the 
exact  adfiptalion  of  this  country  to  raise  the  produce  of  that 
one.  Overlooking  the  inconsiderable  difference  of  hemi- 
sphere, you  observe  that  the  two  places  are  on  the  same  lines 
of  latitude,  and  nearly  about  the  same  meridians  ;  vou  observe 
also  that  botli  have  an  extensive  coast  line  ;  and  that  they 
have  also  in  common  within  their  interiors,  tracts  of  desert 
land.  Here  then  are  physical  aptitudes  ;  we  have  already 
considered  the  colonial  capacity  for  patent  medicines,  I  sub- 
mit therefore  that  this  is  the  very  place  for  the  revivification  of 
the  ancient  Silphium  Sjdendors.  Moreover,  consider  the 
benefits  the  Cape  would  obtain  by  adding  to  her  exports  the 
grace  of  a  classic  merchandise.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
a  company  should  be  formed,  and  that  I  ssiouldbe  empower- 
ed, and,  of  course,  provided  with  the  necessary  means,  to 
obtain  seed,  carry  on  the  ciiltivation  and  discover  the  ])rocess 
of  manufacture.  And  in  order  to  this  don't  you  think  you 
could  ventilate  the  subject  in  the  E.  P.  Magazine  ?  So 
sanguine  am  I  (;f  success,  and  so  anxious  to  identify  myself 
with  the  speculation,  that  lhave  adopted  as  my  arms  the  con- 
ventional Silphium,  it  is  engraved  on  my  seal,  my  buttons 
are  cast  in  a  mould  ornamented  with  this  design,  and  I  always 
wear  it  embroidered  on  my  back — I  daresay  you  have  noticed 
it."  Here  he  turned  lound  and  exhibited  the  gilded  cabbage- 
stump  to  my  admiring  gaze. 
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Most  ingenious,"  said  we. 
"  I  flatter  myself  it  is  somewhat  original,"  he  replied. 
"But  what  do  you  say  to  my  proposal  ?  the  suhject  might  be 
served  up  along  with  matters  of  general  interest,  such  as  the 
remains  of  Pentapolis,  most  curious,  I  assure  you ;  the 
Cyrensean  school  of  philosophy,  the  Lotophagi  and  the  Pasha 
of  Tripoli." 

We  treated  the  proposal  as  a  joke,  said  we  should  be  gra- 
tified if  he  would  call  again  and  told  him  coffee  would  be 
always  ready.  But  with  an  overpowering  amount  of  oriental 
politeness  and  importunity  he  begged  to  press  his  petition  on 
our  attention;  he  had,  in  fact,  a  notice  leady  himself,  he 
said,  "  in  which  the  Great  Silpliium  Venture  was  set  forth 
statistically,  commercially,  and  philanthropically,  with  al- 
lusions 10  ancient  history,  bolauy,  medical  science,  and 
adorned  with  translations  from  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  in 
which  the  method  of  its  cultivation  was  set  forth ;  here  it  is 
in  fact — "  and  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  cavern  and  drew 
out,  or  rather  was  about  to  draw  out  ihe  document  when  we, 
in  desperation,  said,  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  we  will  do  this  for  your  object,  we  will  send  in 
a  faithful  copy  of  our  interview  and  conversation  to  the 
Editor's  office — will  that  serve  your  purpose  ?'* 

"Admirably,  my  dear  sir,  admirably,"  saying  which,  our 
visitor  coiled  up  his  narghile,  shook  hands  and  salaamed 
himself  out. 
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OUR  FOOD :  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE. 


A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Literary  Scientific  and  Medical 
Society,  on  the  ISth  May,  1858;  By  W.  Edmunds, 
Esq.,  M.KC.S.L. 


In  the  statistics  and  facts  which  are  now  being  daily  collected 
and  recorded,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
an  intiiuale  connexion  exists  between  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, proper  appropriation  and  supply  of  food,  and  the 
disease,  mortality,  crime,  general  prosperity  and  the  character 
of  nations.  Our  food  therefore,  becomes  a  subject  of  interes*" 
to  us,  and  I  trust  that  during  the  short  period  that  I  shall  tres- 
pass on  your  patience,  a  slight  sketch  of  our  food,  animal  and 
vegetable,  may  show  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  concerning  the 
nature  and  composition  of  our  various  alimentary  substances, 
may  give,  especially  to  the  ladies  who  honour  me  with  their 
attentiois  an  insight  into  a  subject,  which  more  particularly 
belongs  to  them,  as  they  chiefly,  says  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  "are 
the  feeders  of  men,"  and  unless  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  composition  of  food,  there  is  little  chance  of 
that  amount  of  popular  knowledge  being  speedily  diff'used 
which  would  enable  the  discoveries  in  the  Science  of  Diete- 
tics to  be  afiplied  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

T  propose  in  the  following  remarks,  to  point  out  the  nutri- 
tious constituents  of  our  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  their 
comparative  nutritive  value,  and  show  by  comparison  their 
similarity. 

Food  comprehends  both  solkl  and  liquid  aliment  by  whiich 
the  human  body  is  nourished,  the  substances  used  as  such, 
are  in  their  characters  most  heterogeneous,  varying  in  differ- 
ent climes  and  amongst  different  people,  every  nation  of 
the  globe  has  some  peculiar  food-delicacy;  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  stomach  in  receiving  and  digesting  the  several 
varieties  of  food  is  astonishing.  Man  is  omnivorous.  Ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  are  each  in  their  turn  eaten  and 
digested.  The  human  stomach  refuses  nothing,  (not  even 
the  potion  of  the  Doctor.;  The  frogs,  the  snails,  the  horse  Hesh 
of  the  Continent,  the  monkey  flesh,  alligators  and  their  eggs, 
the  flesh  of  polecats,  iguana  and  tigers  ;  whale  and  seal  flesh, 
roasted  snakes,  and  the  locust  bread  .md  soup  of  America  ; 
the  elephant  trunk  and  feet,  lion  and  sea-cow  flesh  of  Africa; 
the  young  puppies,  rats,  cats,  sharkfins,  sea-slugs,  putrid  eggs, 
and  other  messes  of  the  Chinese,  truly  there  is  no  accounting 
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for  human  taste,  all  is  evidently  grist  that  comes  within  the 
laboratory  of  the  stomach. 

"  Because  I  am  the  storehouse  acd  the  shop, 

Of  the  whole  body,  1  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 

Which  you  do  live  upon, 

But  if  you  do  remember, 

I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 

Even  to  the  coast  of  the  beart,  to  the  seat  of  the  brain, 

And  through  ibe  cranks  offices  of  man. 

The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 

From  me  receive  that  natural  competency, 

Whereby  they  live,  and  though  that  all  at  once, 

You  cannot  see  what  1  deliver  out  to  each,  yet  I  can  make  my 

audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flower  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran." 

Nothing  comes  amiss,  even  the  dried  muscles, 
j)ravvns  and  putrid  fish  pressed  into  masses  by  the 
Asiatics,  the  mess  of  ant  eggs  eaten  by  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  food  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orocnoco  called  Oltomacs,  who  live  for  three  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  on  a  tasteless  yellow  grey  clay.  I  must  not  forget  to 
add  to  this  category,  the  greasy,  oil  and  fat  loving  Esqui- 
maux, who  would  gaze  on  a  tallow  candle  witli  a  longing 
eye — and  with  the  numberless  forms  of  vegetable  productions, 
which  are  everywhere  consumed,  I  thiuk  no  further  exam- 
ple is  needed  to  prove  the  omnivorousness  of  man. 

Amongst  the  many  changes  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  material  world  is  the  circulation  of  matter ; 
now  the  food  we  eat  is  one  of  the  media  by  which  this  cir- 
culation is  effected.  Science  has  *of  late  years  afforded  us 
such  aid,  that  the  same  particle  of  matter  can  be  tracetJ,  now 
in  the  waving  plant,  to-morrow  in  the  moving  animal 
increasing  and  strengthening  its  body,  and  then  with  the 
animal  dead,  resting  awhile  in  the  lifeless  toil,  until  a  fresh 
opportunity  occurs  for  it  to  commence  a  fresh  career.  Mr. 
Squiers  mentions  a  fact  that  in  Leon,  in  Nicaragua,  in 
Central  America,  the  burial  grounds  around  the  churches 
are  sold  for  the  use  of  their  occupant*,  for  perio  Is  of  froui 
10  to  to  25  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  bones  with 
the  earth  around  them,  are  removed  and  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  nitre. To  what  baseness  do  we  come  at  last  ! 

The  living  plant  draws  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
gives  off  oxygen,  the  roots  draw  in  water  and  transform  the 
carbonic  acid  into  starch  and  sugar.  The  plant  takes  up 
ammonia  and  other  salts  from  the  soil.  In  the  interior  of  the 
])lant,  the  apimonia  is  acted  upon  and  destroy  ed,  and  the  Ni- 
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trogen  which  it  contains,  unites  with  other  matters  and  forms 
gluten,  which  I  shall  liereafter  speak  of. 

The  living  animal  introduces  vegetable  and  animal  food 
into  its  stomach,  the  sugar,  starch,  and  gluten  of  the  plant; 
the  fat,  (ibrine  or  muscle  of  the  animal.  In  this  laboratory 
(the  stomach,)  these  various  substances  undergo  chemical 
changes,  and  the  resulting  compounds  become  a  portion  of 
the  living  animal,  bone,  muscle,  fat,  cartilage,  skin.  The 
animal  dies,  is  buried,  and  is  resolved  into  its  natural  ele- 
ments. Thus  says  Johnston,  "  there  is  no  private  property  in 
ever  moving  matter,  what  you  breathe  out  to-day  might  be 
mijie  to-morrow,  thus  we  end  where  we  begin.  The  soi), 
tlie  })lHnt,  the  animal,  we  attempt  in  vain  to  detain  the  body 
from  its  fate.  The  art  of  the  Embalmer  cannot  enforce  it  to 
]!reserve  its  form,  and  what  was  a  fortnight  back,  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Venus,  is  now  a  portion  of  a  tur- 
nip, a  cabbage,  or  a  potato." 

A  continual  circulation  of  matter  is  thus  providing  for  the 
wants  of  our  existence—for  our  food.  Thousands  perish  in 
the  sea,  and  become  the  food  of  marine  animals,  which  area- 
gain  to  be  destroyed,  and  used  as  food  for  man.  War  slays  its 
thousands  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  restoring  to  mother 
earth,  aa-ple  material  for  forming  the  food  for  successive  ge- 
nerations. "  There  were  deep  green  patches  in  the  growing 
corn  at  first,  that  people  looked  at  awfully,  year  alter  year 
they  re-appeared,  and  it,  was  known  that  underneath  those 
fertile  spots-,  lay  buried  heaps  of  men  and  horses."  Thus 
in  nature  is  provision  made  for  a  supply  of  food.  It  is  only 
within  .the  last  20  years  that  Chemists  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  composition  of  food,  and  the  uses  in  the 
animal  eeonomy  of  its  several  conslituents,  their  researches 
have  separated  these  constituents  into  four  classes,  each  of 
.which,  has  a  certain  end  to  perforas  in  the  nourishment  of 
the  body. 

Tiie  nitrogenous  or  plastic  class  contains  as  its  name  implies, 
nitrogen — this  nouvislies  and  builds  up  our  muscles,  and  the 
varit  us  soft  tissues  of  the  body;  thus  our  animal  food  is 
})rincii>a.lly  nitrogenous.  The  non  nitrogenous,  or  respira- 
toiy  is  deficient  in  nitrogen — bat  has  an  exctss  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  - -undergoing  combustion  in  the  body  by  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  hence  its  alias  respiratory. 

'J'he  oleagenous  or  fatty,  as  its  name  im})lies,  contains 
fat,  this  like  the  non  nitrogenous,  undergoes  combustion  in  the 
body,  and  aids  in  maintaining  the  animal  warmth.  The  last 
conittituent  is  the    saline,  consisting  of  various  salts,  of 
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which  common  salt  is  most  abundant,  which  assist  in  build- 
ing up  the  bony  framework  ajid  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
bones  require  phosphate  of  lime  ;  the  muscles  or  flesh,  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  potash  ;  the  hair,  skin  and  nails  should 
be  furnished  with  silica  and  sulphur ;  the  brain  requires 
phosphorus. 

Man  and  animals  must  have  to  enjoy  health,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these  four  constituents  in  their  food.  We  gee  this 
every  day,  animals  have  been  fed  upon  one  of  these  consti- 
tuents, and  death  has  soon  resulted;  how  ignorant  we  should 
consider  the  cook,  who  would  presume  to  send  to  table  a  fillet 
of  veal,  a  roasted  fowl  or  fried  liver,  without  its  accompanying 
bacon  ;  or  a  boiled  leg  of  pork,  without  its  pease,  pudding ! 
Meat  alone  would  be  bad  fare  without  a  potato  or  vegetables, 
of  some  kind,  who  could  eat  rice  alone,  salad  without  its  oil 
and  egg-dressing,  maccaroui  without  cheese?  Why  do  we  make 
these  several  admixtures  ?  most  people  would  reply  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  taste.  Taste  had  guided  them  in  their  selec- 
tion— but  the  Chemist  differs  with  them,  now  that  the  compo- 
sition and  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  are  made  known. 
It  is  not  taste  and  luxnry  but  necessity  that  has  made  these 
admixtures.  The  functions  of  the  whole  system  become 
deranged,  when  either  of  the  four  constituents  of  food  are  in 
deficiency  or  in  excess,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the 
nitrogenous,  the  non-nitrogenous,  the  fatty  and  saline  con- 
stituents must  be  in  certain  proportions  ;  and  it  is  to  obtain 
these  proportions,  that  we  eat  the  combinations  I  mentioned 
above.  For  example,  let  me  take  the  favorite  meal  of  fowl  and 
bacon,  and  veal  and  bacon,  we  find  as  you  see  on  the  table,  (1) 
that  the  non-nitrogenous  principles  are  small  in  quantity  in 
veal  and  fowJ,  but  in  excess  in  bacon,  and  vice  versa  as 
regards  toe  nitrogenous  constituents,  so  by  combining  these 
substances,  we  obtain  a  certain  and  proper  proportion  of 
each.  The  proportions  of  these  two  elements  in  food,  are 
best  adapted  for  man's  use,  when  as  one  of  nitrogenous  to 
three  of  respiratory,  or  non-nitrogenous.  From  experiments  of 
men,  the  quantity  of  each  taken  daily,  has  been  estimated  at 
5,500  grains  of  non-nitrogenous,  and  125  of  nitrogenous,  equal 
to  12  ounces  of  meat,  and  20  ounces  of  bread,  and  J  an  ounce 
of  butter.  The  smallest  amount  of  food  on  which  a  man  can 
tjxist,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  is  1  of  nitrogenous,  and  8  of 
1  espirato  y,  equal  to  one  lb.  of  bread.  In  the  table  to  which  1 
nowpoin;,  and  in  wl  ich  I  have  placed  the  dietaries,  used  in 
prisons,  i  nions,  etc.,  in  England,  (2)  we  first  find  the  stand- 
ard diet,  oelow  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go,  you  will  perceive 


that  these  diets  vary  very  much  in  the  proportion  of  the  two 
constituents,  and  that  the  man  that  works  hard  must  have  a 
better  diet,  whether  he  be  convict,  prisoner  or  laborer.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  Dutch  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  had  only  24 
ounces  weekly,  of  nitrogenous  food,  but  Mynheer  could  not 
fight  upon  this  small  supply,  and  in  time  of  war  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  it  to  35  ounces.  The  habits  of  a  na- 
tion contribute  greatly  to  the  necessity  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  these  constituents  of  our  food.  Amongst  a  na- 
tion of  hunters,  or  amongst  nations  who  trouble  not  a 
clothier,  and  who  are  conf>equently  exposed  to  great  losses 
of  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  non-nitiogenous  constitu- 
ent is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat :  now  the  food  of 
these  nations  is  generally  flesh  of  wild  animals,  which  is  mostly 
destitute  of  fat,  and  abounding  in  the  nitrogenous  elements, 
and  in  order  to  procure  suflScient  of  the  non-nitrogenous,  they 
are  obliged  to  eat  enormous  quantities,  which  at  times  seem 
almost  incredible  ;  the  gormandizing  powers  of  the  Esqui- 
maux are  well  known,  20  lbs.  of  flesh  daily  is  a  common 
allowance ;  and  in  Siberian  Tartary,  a  Zakuti  during  24 
hours  has  been  known  to  eat  the  hind  quarter  of  an  ox,  20 
lbs  of  fat,  and  wash  this  small  allowance  down  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  melted  butter  To  test  the  truth  of 
this,  a  Russian  Admiral  supplied  one  of  these  capacious  Za- 
kuti with  28  lbs  of  rice  boiled  down,  with  3  lbs.  of  butter,  and, 
although  the  man  had  previously  breakfasted,  this  large  meal 
did  not  inconvenience  him.  The  Zakuti  easily  devour  40  lbs. 
of  meat  daily.  We  may  therefore  congratulate  ourselves,  on 
the  protection  afforded  to  our  bodies  by  our  clothes,  and  we 
can  easily  after  these  facts,  believe  the  great  Chemist  Liebeg, 
when  he  asserts,  that  if  not  well  provided  with  clothing,  and  if 
exposed  to  the  sa.me  degree  of  cold  as  the  Northern  tribes,  we 
should  think  nothing  of  dining  off  a  pint  or  two  of  oil,  half  a 
calf,  and  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles.  In  thus  mentioning  the 
necessity  for  a  proper  proportion  in  our  diet,  of  the  nitrogenous, 
respiratory,  and  fatty  constituents  offood;  we  mustnotoverlook 
the  4th  class  or  saline  constituents;  these  saline  elements  hold 
an  important  place  in  all  foods,  and  cannot  be  left  out,  without 
the  health  of  the  body  feeling  it;  common  salt  as  I  before  said, 
exists  in  the  blood,  and  in  food  in  the  largest  proportion, 
and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  every  dietary.  "From  time 
immemorial,  say  Johnston,  it  has  be3n  known,  that  without 
salt,  man  would  miserably  perish,  and  when  amongst  horrible 
punishments,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  pre- 
vailed, the  most   dih^tressing  symptoms  were  present,  para- 
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sitic  animals  were  soon  engendeied  in  the  criminals  and 
death  resulted.  Now  we  find  that  of  100  parts  of  blood,  57 
parts  consist  of  saline  matter,  in  many  forms 
(3)  see  table — and  every  day,  every  moment,  this 
saline  matter  is  passing  from  the  blood  into  the  system,  to  aid 
in  sustaining  it,  hence  if  salt  is  not  supplied  in  proper 
quantities  in  our  food,  the  blood  soon  loses  all  it  contains, 
and  disease  results.  Let  a  mother  cram  her  child  exclusively 
with  arrowroot;  it  will  become  fat  and  ricketty,  and  will  get 
ils  teeth  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  The  mother  is  ignorant 
that  her  offspring  cannot  make  bone  out  of  the  non-nitrogen- 
ous element,  starch.  Bone  requires  saliue  matter,  phosphate  of 
lime  principally,  for  its  increase,  and  were  not  the  child  to 
get  occasionally  milk  and  bread,  it  would  have  no  bones  and 
no  teeth  at  all.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  where  salt  is 
scarce,  we  find  it  becoming  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  amongst  the  natives  near  Sierra  Leone,  for  salt,  a  brother 
will  barter  his  sister,  a  husband  his  wife  ;  we  see  also  by  the 
endeavour  that  most  animals  niake  to  obtain  salt,  the  neces- 
sity for  its  supply  to  the  human  system.  Animals  will  travel 
miles  to  reach  a  salt  lake  or  spring  ;  the  wild  buffalo  fre- 
quents the  salt  lakes  of  North  Western  America,  the  hunter  in 
South  Africa  waits  patiently  for  his  game  by  a  salt  spring, 
and  is  not  disappointed.  But  those  of  you  who  have  read 
Francis  Fulton's  narrative  of  explorations  in  South  Western 
Africa,  will  know  that  the  Damaras  living  in  the  tropical 
part  of  this  Continent  eat  no  salt.  The  Namaras  set  no  store 
by  it,  and  the  Hottentots  of  Walfisch  Bay,  hardly  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  collect  it — again  in  the  colds  of  Siberia,  as  in 
the  tropics  of  Africa,  salt  is  not  eaten.  In  "the  Revela- 
tions of  Siberia,"  by  a  "  Banished  Lady,"  it  occurs,  that  the 
Russians  at  Berezov,  eat  their  food  without  salt,  though  it  can 
be  obtained  in  plenty  at  a  small  price,  their  soup,  vegetables 
and  meats  being  eaten  without  salt" — these  cases  show  that 
there  exists  in  the  body  a  species  of  instinct  by  which,  when 
our  food  contains  no  salt,  as  is  most  likely  the  case,  (m  the 
food  of  the  natives  of  Sierra  Le^one),  a  craving  for  this  con- 
diment is  excited,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  Damaras  of  Africa, 
and  the  Russian  of  Berezov,  this  instinct  is  quiescent,  because 
a  sufficiency  of  salt  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  food 
itself. 

W^e  must  not  then  it  appears,  from  these  examples  and 
fads,  think  too  lightly  of  the  saline  constituent  of  food,  but 
1  shall  now  speak  more  particularly  of  our  animal  food.  If 
li  piece  of  beef  is  well  washed  in  water  a  white  substance 


remains,  a  fibrous  tissue,  and  if  tljis  white  matter  is  placed 
in  spirits  of  wine,  all  the  fat  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  what  is  called  fibriiie,  which  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  has  an  appearance  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  we 
have  then  resolved  the  piece  of  beef  into  three  elements,  viz: 
fat,  fibrine  and  blood,  the  blood  washed  out  by  the  water, 
the  fat  separated  by  the  spirit,  and  the  white  mass  left  called 
fibrine,  and  in  100  parts  of  beef,  we  find  blood  78,  fibrine  19, 
fat  3, — most  varieties  of  flesh  are  the  same  in  composition, 
as  beef,  varying  only  in  the  quantity  ot  fat. 

The  fibrine  of  meat  is  the  nitrogenous  element  of  animal 
food,  and  is  the  nutritions  part  of  flesh  ;  whilst  the  fat  of 
meat  is  the  non-nitrogenous  or  respiratory  constituent;  whilst 
the  blood  which  all  meat  contains, holds  in  solution  the  saline 
constituent,  thus  flesh  contains  ail  the  constituents  necessary 
for  complete  nutrition,  but  there  is  something  yet  hidden  from 
man  in  the  combination  of  these  constituents,  fibrine,  fat  and 
salt,  which  makes  meat  so  nutritions  an  aliment,  for  when 
the  same  substances  were  prepared  artificially,  and  given  to 
dogs,  even  though  three  times  in  quantity,  yet  life  could  not  be 
supported;  but  meat  requires  the  presence  of  more  respira- 
tory food,  hence  we  associate  with  it,  bread,  potatoes  and 
rice.  We  rob  veal  of  its  nutritiousness  by  draining  it  of  its 
blood,  and  consequently  lose  the  saline  constituent. 

The  E(/g  forms  a  large  part  of  our  animal  food,  it  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  white  or  albuminous  part  and  the  yoke  ;  the 
white  portion  consists  of  a  substance  called  albumen,  which, 
though  different  in  some  of  its  properties  to  fibrine,  yet  in 
chemical  composition,  is  very  nearly  similar,  the  yoke  con- 
sists of  albumen  also,  and  fat. 

Milk  is  another  daily -consumed  form  of  animal  food,  in 
milk  we  find  the  nutritious  principle  called  casein,  which 
like  albumen  in  the  egg,  is  analagous  to  fibrine  in  chemical 
composition.  In  milk  we  have  also  fat  or  butter,  so  we 
have  casein  and  butter  in  milk,  corresponding  to  fibrine 
and  fat  in  beef — you  will  see  by  the  table,  that  milk  also 
contains  sugar.  Milk  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of 
human  food,  and  why  it  is  so,  I  sliall  explain  when  1  com- 
pare pur  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Amongst  animal  food  may  be  classed  the  varietes  of 
cheese,  these  vary  in  iheir  nutritiousness,  and  they  are  made, 
as  you  all  know,  by  an  increased  or  diminished  proportion 
of  cream.  "  When  cream  is  added  to  new  milk  we  get  a  rich 
Stilton,  when  new  milk  alone  is  used,  we  get  a  Cheddar, 
when  the  cream  is  removed  we  oi.)tain  a  Cliestei,  wheJJ  w  e 
2  M  2  VOL.  II. 
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add  skimmed  milk  to  new  milk  we  get  a  Gloster;  when  we 
diminish  the  cream  by  skimming  the  milk  we  get  a  skim- 
milk  cheese,  and  lastly,  if  w^e  skim  the  milk  two  or  three  times, 
we  obtain  a  hard  horny  Suffolk  cheese  which  is  called  Suffolk 
bank,  and  which  often  requires  an  axe  to  cut  it — is  so  hard 
that  pigs  grunt  at  it,  dogs  bark  at  it,  but  neither  of  them  dare 
bite  it." 

Cheese  differs  fiom  milk  as  an  aliment,  in  containing  no 
sugar,  and  therefore  is  less  fitted  to  serve  alone  as  a  nutritious 
animal  diet.  It  contains  the  nitrogenous  constituent  caseine 
in  abundance,  but  the  non-nitrogenous,  the  sugar,  is  absent. 
When  we  eat  cheese  we  add  to  it  something  that  will  supply 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  sugar  and  starch;  hence  the 
old  English  meal  of  bread  and  cheese. 

(To  he  continued^) 


LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


II.— MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  Sao,— {Continued,) 


Eating. — It  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  eating  the  Makololo 
aim  at,  but  to  get  as  much  of  the  food  into  the  stomach  as 
possible  during  the.  short  time  the  others  are  cramming  as 
well  as  themselves,  for  no  one  can  eat  more  than  a  mouthful 
after  the  others  have  finished.  They  are  eminently  gregarious 
in  their  eating,  and  as  they  despise  any  one  who  eats 
alone,  the  Doctor  always  poured  out  t\\  o  cups  of  coffee  at  his 
own  meals,  so  that  the  chief,  or  some  one  of  the  principal 
men  might  partake  along  with  him.  They  all  soon  become 
very  fond  of  coffee.  They  use  the  sugar  cane  only  for 
chewing.  "  Sekeletu,  relif-hing  the  sweet  coffee  and  biscuit 
of  which,"  says  Livingstone,  I  then  had  a  store,  said,  'he 
knew  my  heart  loved  him  by  finding  his  own  heart  warming 
to  my  food.  He  had  been  visited  during  my  absence  at  the 
Cape  by  some  traders  and  Griquas,  and  their  coff'ee  did  not 
taste  half  so  nice  as  mine,  because  they  loved  his  ivory  and 
not  himself.'  This  was  certainly  an  original  mode  of  discern- 
ing character"  The  Baloiula  guides  gave  us  food,  but  would 
not  partake  of  it  when  we  had  cooked  it ;  nor  would  they  eat 
their  own  food  in  our  presence.  WhcTi  it  w^as  cooked  they 
retired  into  a  thicket,  and  ate  their  porridge,  then  all  stood 
lip  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  prai^^sd  Intempse  (one  of 
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the  Doctor's  party,)  for  it.  The  Makololo,  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  the  most  free  and  easy  manners,  held  out  haudfuls  of 
what  they  had  cooked  to  any  of  the  Balonda  near,  but  they 
refused  to  taste.  I  believe  much  of  this  arises  from  super- 
stitious fears."    See  Cookery. — Food, 

EiMPACASSEiRos. — There  is  amongst  the  natites  of  Angola 
a  sort  of  fraternity  of  freemasons,  named  Empacasseiros, 
into  which  no  one  is  admitted  unless  he  is  an  expert  hunter, 
and  can  shoot  well  with  the  gun.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  fillet  of  buffalo  hide  around  their  heads,  and  are  employed 
as  messengers  in  all  cases  requiring  express.  They  are  very 
trustworthy,  and,  when  on  active  service,  form  the  best 
native  troops  the  Portuguese  possess. 

ExECUTiox. — "  The  death  of  Mpepe,  (a  rebel  Makololo,) 
was  managed  very  quietly.  Although  I  was  sleeping  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  scene,  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  next 
day.  Nokuane  went  to  the  fire  at  which  Mpepe  sat,  with  a 
handful  of  snuff,  as  if  he  were  about  to  sit  down  and  regale 
himself  therewith.  Mpepe  said  to  him,  "  Give  me  a  pinch," 
and  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  Nokuane  caught  hold  of  it, 
while  another  man  seized  the  other  hand,  and,  leading  him 
out  a  mile,  speared  him.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  exe- 
cuting criminals.  They  are  not  allowed  to  speak  ;  though  on 
one  occasion  a  man,  feeling  his  wrist  held  too  tightly,  said, 
"  Hold  me  gently,  can't  you  you  will  soon  be  led  out  in  the 
same  way  yourselves."  At  the  town  of  Mpepe' s  father  two 
rebels  were  led  forih  and  tossed  into  the  river" 

Exodus. — Livingstone's  men  were  of  opinion  that  it  vvas 
only  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Southern  Country  which 
prevented  tin  exodus  of  all  the  lower  portions  of  Laonda 
population  thither. 

EoucATroN.  —  See  Banyai,  Sec.  I. 

Filial  Affection. — All  the  Makalak^  children  cleave  to 
the  mother  in  cases  of  separation,  or  removal  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  This  love  for  mothers  does  not 
argue  superior  morality  in  other  respects.  The  respect 
however,  with  which  he  speaks  of  her,  is  qiiite  characteristic 
of  his  race.  The  Bechuanas,  on  the  contrary,  care  nothing 
for  their  mothers,  but  cling  to  their  fathers,  especially  if  they 
have  any  expectation  of  becoming  heirs  to  their  cattle. 

Fines. — On  approaching  the  Kasai  river,  Livingstone 
found  that  he  was  getting  among  a  people  made  avaricious 
and  exacting  by  the  action  of  the  slave  trade.  Trifles  were 
magnified  into  offences,  and  for  every  offence  a  fine  was 
demanded. — "  While  at  the  ford  of  the  Kasai,  we  were  sub- 
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jected  to  a  trick  of  which  we  had  been  forewarned  by  the 
people  of  Shinte.  A  knife  had  been  dropped  by  one  of 
Kangenke's  people  in  order  to  entrap  my  men  ;  it  was  put 
down  near  our  encampment,  as  if  lost,  the  owner  in  the  mean 
lime  watching  till  one  of  my  men  picked  it  up.  Nothing 
was  said  until  our  party  was  divided,  one  half  on  this  and 
the  other  on  that  bank  of  the  river.  Then  the  charge  was 
made  to  me  that  one  of  my  men  had  stolen  a  knife.  Certain 
of  my  people's  honesty,  I  desired  the  man  to  search  the  lug- 
gage for  it;  the  unlucky  lad  who  had  taken  the  bait,  then 
came  forward  and  confessed  that  he  had  the  knife  iti  a 
basket,  which  was  already  taken  over  the  river.  When  it  was 
returned  the  owner  would  not  take  it  back  unless  accompa- 
nied by  a  fine.  The  lad  offered  beads,  but  these  were  re- 
fused with  scorn.  A  shell  of  peculiar  value  was  demanded, 
and  the  victim  was  obliged  to  part  with  it.  I  could  not  save 
him  from  the  loss,  as  all  had  been  forewarned."  On  another 
occasion  '^One  of  my  men,  seeing  another  much  like  an 
acquaintance  at  home,  addressed  him  by  the  name  of  the 
latter  in  sport,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  why  he  did  so  ; 
this  was  pronounced  to  be  a  grave  offence,  and  a  large  fine 
demanded.^'  Tt  was  not,  however,  paid.  Shortly  aftev  this, 
"  Having  reached  the  village  of  Njambi,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Chiboque,  w^e  intended  to  pass  a  quiet  Sunday,  and  our 
provisions  being  quite  spent,  1  ordered  a  tired  riding-ox  to 
be  slaughtered.  As  we  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all, 
he  sent  the  hump  and  ribs  to  Njambi,  with  the  explanation 
that  this  was  the  customary  tribute  to  chiefs  in  the  part  from 
which  we  had  come,  and  that  we  always  honored  men  in  his 
position.  Next  morning  be  sent  an  impudent  message,  with 
a  very  small  present  of  meal  :  scorning  the  meat  he  had  ac- 
cepted, he  demanded  either  a  man,  an  ox,  a  gun,  powder, 
cloth  or  a  shell :  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  comply  with 
his  demands,  he  intimated  his  intention  to  prevent  our  further 
progress."  Livingstone  refused,  and  asked  what  crime  had 
been  committed,  the  reply  was  "That one  of  my  men,Pitsane, 
while  sitting  at  the  fiie  that  morning,  had,  in  spitting,  allowed 
a  small  quantity  of  the  saliva  to  fall  on  the  leg  of  one  of  a 
Chiboque,  and  this  guilt  must  be  settled  by  the  fine  of  a  man, 
ox  or  gun."  It  was  with  great  diflficulty  the  traveller  escap- 
ed death  at  the  hands  of  these  savages. 

Foon. — The  Barotse  eat  alligators.  The  meat  has  a  strong, 
musky  odour,  not  at  all  inviting  for  any  one  except  the  \ery 
hungry.  The  common  mess  of  the  Balonda  is  porridge 
made  of  the  manioc,  or  cassava  root.    The  meal  is  stirred 
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into  boiling  water,  as  much  as  can  be  moistened  is  put  in, 
one  man  holding  the  vessel,  and  the  other  stirring  the  por- 
ridge with  all  his  might.  It  is  very  unsavory;  and,  no 
matter  how  much  one  may  eat,  two  hours  after  he  is  as 
hungry  £ls  ever.  When  made  thin  it  is  very  much  like  starch 
made  from  diseased  potatoes.  After  crossing  the  Kasai, 
Livingstone  saw  that  he  was  in  a  land  where  no  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  getting  supplies  of  animal  food,  for  one  of 
the  guides  caught  a  light  blue  colored  mole  and  two  mice  for 
his  supper.  The  care  with  which  he  wrapped  them  up  in  a 
leaf  and  slung  them  on  his  spear,  told  the  Doctor  that  he 
would  liave  but  little  chance  of  enjoying  larger  game.  At 
Cabango,  in  Western  Londa,  a  large  amount  of  beer  and 
beef  was  consumed  at  a  funeral ;  yet,  when  the  leg  of  a  cow 
was  offered  to  Bango,  a  Londa  chief,  he  said  that  neither  he 
nor  his  people  ever  partook  of  beef,  as  they  lool^ed  upon 
cattle  as  human,  and  living  at  home  like  men.  There  are 
several  other  tribes  who  refuse  to  keep  cattle,  though  not  to 
eat  them  when  offered  by  others,  because,  say  they,  oxen 
bring  enemies  and  war  ;  but  this  is  the  first  instance  met  with 
by  Livingstone  in  which  they  have  been  refused  as  food. 
The  fact  of  these  people  killing  pallahs  for  for  food  shows 
that  their  objection  does  not  extend  to  meat  in  general.  Near 
the  Tanba,  (W.  Londa,)  the  Doctor  saw  some  women  care- 
fully tending  little  lap  dogs,  which  were  to  be  eaten.  1  he 
Mambari,  while  in  the  Barotse  valley,  shuwed  their  habits  in 
their  own  country,  (S.E.  of  Angola,^  by  digging  up  and  eat- 
ing, even  hert3  where  large  game  abounds,  the  mice  and  moles 
which  infest  the  country. 

Funerals. — A  great  amount  of  drum  beating  takes  place 
at  Balonda  funerals  ;  the  idea  is  that  the  Barimi  or  spirits  can 
be  drummed  to  sleep.  There  is  a  drum  in  every  village 
which  is  often  heard  going  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  In  Angola, 
the  natives  keep  the  corpse  unburied  several  days,  and  there 
is  a  grand  concourse  of  both  sexes,  with  beating  ot  drums, 
dances  and  debaucliery,  kept  up  with  feasting  &c.,  according 
to  the  uieans  of  the  relatives.  The  great  ambition  of  many 
of  the  blacks  in  Angola  is  to  give  their  friends  an  expensive 
funeral.  Often  when  one  is  asked  to  sell  a  pig,  he  replies, 
'*  I  am  keeping  it  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  my  friends." 
A  pig  is  usually  slaughtered  and  eaten  on  the  last  day  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  its  head  thrown  into  the  nearest  stream  or 
river.  A  native  will  sometimes  appear  intoxicated  on  these 
occasions,  and,  if  blamed  for  his  intemperance,  will  reply, 
"Why  !  my  mother  is  dead  !"  as  if  he  thought  it  a  sufficient 
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justification.  The  expenses  of  funerals  are  so  heavy,  that 
often  years  elapse  before  they  can  defray  them.  Mothers,  in 
this  country,  on  the  death  of  a  child,  continue  the  death  wail 
until  the  burial.  Female  companions,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  melancholy  lament,  play  on  a  small  musical  instrument 
which  produces  a  kind  of  screeching  sound.  *  A  person 
having  died  at  Cabango,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  vv*e  could  transact 
no  business  with  the  chief,  until  the  funeral  obsequies  were 
finished.  These  occupy  about  four  days,  during  which  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  dancing,  wailing  and  feasting. 
Guns  are  fired  by  day,  and  drams  beaten  by  night,  and  all 
the  relatives  dressed  in  fantastic  caps,  keep  up  the  ceremonies 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  beer  and  beef  expended. 
When  there  is  a  large  expenditure,  the  remark  is  often  made 
afterwards,  "  What  a  fine  funeral  that  was!  "  A  figure,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  feathers  and  beads,  is  paraded  on  these 
occasions,  and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  idol."  At  the 
village  of  Kawawa,  a  little  to  the  West  of  the  river  Kasai, 
drums  were  beating  over  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died 
the  preceding  day,  and  some  women  were  making  a  clamorous 
wail  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  addressing  the  deceased  as 
if  alive.  The  drums  continued  beating  the  whole  night.  We 
observed  that  a  person  dressed  fantastically  with  a  great 
number  of  feathers,  left  the  people  at  the  dance  and  wailing, 
and  went  away  into  the  deep  forest  in  the  morning,  to  return 
again  to  the  obsequies  in  the  evening  ;  he  is  intended  to 
represent  one  of  the  Barimo.  See  Death. — Burial. — Burial 
Places. 

Game  Laws. — After  passing  Mpende,  (a  liule  to  the  East 
of  Zumbo,)  the  Doctor  came  into  a  country  where  the  game 
laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The  lands  of  each  chief  are  ve  y 
well  defined,  the  boundaries  being  usually  marked  by  rivulets, 
great  numbers  of  which  flow  into  the  Zambesi  from  both 
banks,  and  if  an  elephant  is  wounded  on  one  man*s  land,  and 
dies  on  that  of  another,  the  under  half  of  the  carcass  is 
claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  so  stringent  is  the  law, 
that  the  hunter  cannot  begin  at  once  to  cut  up  his  own  ele- 
phant, but  must  send  notice  to  the  lord  of  ihe  soil  on  which 
it  lies,  and  wait  until  that  personage  sends  one  authorized  to 
see  a  fair  partition  made.  If  the  hunter  should  begin  to  cut 
up  before  the  agent  of  the  landowner  arrives,  lie  is  liable  to 
lose  both  the  tusks  and  all  the  flesh.  The  hind  leg  of 
a  buffalo,  also,  must  be  given  to  the  man  on  whose  land  the 
animal  was  grazing,  and  a  still  larger  quantity  of  the  eland, 
which  here  and  everywhere  else  in  the  country  is  esteemed 


right  royal  food.  In  the  country  above  Zumbo  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  vestige  of  this  law.  It  exists,  however,  among 
the  Bampela  far  to  the  Soulh  The  only  game  laws  in  the 
interior  are,  that  the  mau  who  first  wounds  an  animal,  though 
he  has  inflicted  but  a  mere  scratch,  is  considered  the  killer 
of  it,  the  second  is  entitled  to  a  hind  quarter,  and  the  third 
to  a  foreleg.  The  chiefs  are  generally  entitled  to  a  share  as 
tribute  ;  in  some  parls  it  is  the  breast,  in  others  the  whole  of 
the  ribs  and  one  foreleg. 

Government. — See  Banyai  for  an  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  government  of  that  people. 

GuN-MEDiciNE. — The  Doctor  says,  "  My  men  having  never 
had  fire-arms  in  their  hands  before  found  it  difficult  to  hold 
the  musket  steady.  They  wished  me  to  furnish  them  with 
'*  gun-medicine,"  without  which,  it  is  almost  universally 
believed,  no  one  can  shoot  straight.  Great  expectations  had 
been  formed  when  I  arrived  among  the  Makololo  on  this 
subject;  but  having  invariably  declined  to  deceive  them,  my 
men  now  supposed  that  I  would  at  last  consent,  and  thus  re- 
lieve myself  from  the  hard  work  of  hunting  by  employing 
them.  This  I  was  most  willing  to  do  if  I  could  have  done  it 
honestly.  Sulphur  is  the  remedy  most  admired,  and  I 
remember  Sechele  giving  a  large  price  for  a  very  small  bit. 
He  also  gave  some  elephants  tusks  worth  £30  for  another 
medicine  which  was  to  make  him  invulnerable  to  musket- 
balls.  As  I  uniformly  recommended  that  these  things  should 
be  tested  by  experiment,  a  calf  was  anointed  with  the  charin 
and  tied  to  a  tree.  It  proved  decisive,  and  Sechele  remarked 
it  was  "  pleasanter  to  be  deceived  than  undeceived."  I  offer- 
ed sulphur  for  the  same  purpose  but  that  was  declined,  even 
though  a  person  came  to  the  town  afterwards  and  rubbed  his 
hands  with  a  little  before  a  successful  trial  of  shooting 
at  a' mark. 

{To  he  continued) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Notwithstanding  his  secret  sorrow,  Mr.  Balderstone  spent 
a  very  pleasant  evening ;  Miss  Broughton  sang  two  or  three 
songs  to  him,  simple  English  ballads  which  she  sung  with 
great  taste  and  sweetness,  and  which  he  admired  exceedingly, 
and  one  in  Italian  at  Leslie's  request  which  made  Mr.  Balder- 
stone  feel  very  uncomfortable,  for  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  word,  he  thought  the  superb  dark  eyes  said  a  great 
deal,  he  felt  a  sudden  fear  for  Leslie  and  was  very  glad  when 
the  young  lady  rose  from  the  piano;  but  Miss  Broughton 
having  brought  a  beautiful  book  of  engravings  to  show  him, 
he  forgot  his  fears  for  Leslie  in  the  fascination  she  exercised 
over  himself,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Balderstone  to  be 
the  subject  of  such  attention  from  so  beautiful  a  young  lady, 
she  turned  over  the  leaves  for  him,  asked  his  opinion,  laughed 
at  his  witticisms,  and  was  altogether  so  charming  that  he 
began  to  think  as  Leslie  said,  that  she  was  very  amiable. 
They  conversed  gaily  over  the  book,  Mr.  Balderstone  in  his 
peculiar  way  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable  ;  they  were 
looking  at  a  picture  called  The  Despairing  Lover,"  v. hen 
he  said  he  was  afraid  she  had  many  broken  hearts  to  answer 
for.  Nay,"  answered  Isabel,  ''men's  hearts  arc  not  so 
easily  broken,  and  if  they  were  it  is  our  privilege  to  punish 
man  for  his  inconstancy.  Miss  Broughton,"  said  Mr. 
Balderstone, "  when  I  was  in  trade  I  alv\  ays  found  it  best  to 
deal  with  one  house,  many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  ruined 
because  he  has  had  his  goo'ls  from  too  many  merchants  ;  a 
rumour  gets  abroad,  perhaps  a  false  one,  tiiatheis  a  little 
shaky,  and  all  his  creditors  send  in  their  bills  at  once,  and 
one  will  not  wait  because  he  thinks  the  rest  will  not,  and  so 
as  the  poor  fellow  cannot  meet  all  these  bills  at  once,  he 
becomes  bankrupt;  a  thing  which  miglit  never  have  occurred 
if  he  had  had  but  one  creditor  " 

"  1  see,"  replied  Isabel,  who  was  much  amused,  *' but  how 
do  you  a))plv  your  illustraiion  to  me?" 

"  In  this  way,"  answered  Mr.  Balderstone,  placing  the  fore 
finger  of  his  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  his  left,  "you  bestow 
your  smiles  and  tiiousand  graces  on  so  many,  I  know  you  do, 
who  give  you  their  hearts  in  retum,  but  when  they  come  for 
the  full  value,  they  receive  no  more,  and  become  bankrupts  in 
love.'' 

"  But  are  my  smiles  worth  nothing  then  ?"  said  Isabel. 
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They  are  worth  a  good  deal,"  answered  Mr.  Balderstone, 
but  you  see  they  are  looked  upon  as  promissory  notes,  and 
as  you  cannot  give  love  for  love  to  any  but  one,  all  but  that 
one  note  must  be  dishonoured."  "  But,"  said  Isabel,  '*'  I  do 
not  see  the  onnection  between  this  and  what  you  said  before, 
your  simile  does  not  hold  good  throughout  Mr.  Balderstone." 

"  No  !  doesn't  it  ?''  said  Mr.  Balderstone  with  a  puzzled 
air,  "  well,  now,  1  thought  it  very  plain." 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Balderstone's  mind,  that  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  be  unusually  impressive,  he  always  be- 
came obscure  and  lost  himself  in  a  fog  as  it  were,  he  would 
have  made  a  bad  logician,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious  of 
tliis  characteristic  of  his  reasoning,  and  generally  thought  he 
had  been  remarkably  lucid.  Miss  Broughton  was  not  long  in 
detecting  it,  and  afterwards  took  a  wicked  sort  of  pleasure  in 
inviting  him  to  philosophize  or  sentimentalize.  It  was  no 
part  of  her  general  plan  to  draw  him  into  an  argument  whereby 
his  deficiencies  might  become  apparent,  she  was  far  too  per- 
fect a  mistress  of  ihe  art  of  pleasing  for  that,  she  knew  that  a 
man  never  likes  to  be  proved  in  the  wrong  by  a  woman,  and 
so  with  a  graceful  humility,  and  most  bewitching  meekness 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  instructed  in  subjects  which  she 
knew  perfectly  well  already,  and  listened  with  interest  to 
exp-anations  which  had  been  long  Aimiliar  to  her ;  now,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Balderstone  was  awkwardly  trying  to  reconcile  what 
he  had  said,  she  came  to  his  help  by  asking  him  to  explain  to 
her  some  of  the  terms  he  had  used.  She  looked  upon  him 
as  an  original,  and  was  pleased  at  the  chance  which  made 
her  acquainted  with  a  man  whose  unsophisticated  and  straight 
forward  nature  interested  her,  while  the  absurdities  arising 
from  his  imperfect  education  and  little  vanities  afforded  her 
amusement. 

Although  a  rich  man  now,  it  never  entered  Mr.  Balder- 
stones  head  to  be  ashamed  of  his  former  position  ;  he  was 
no  parvenu,  a  little  ostentation  there  might  be,  but  no  vulgar 
pretension,  no  purse  proud  assumption,  and  no  thought  of 
cringing  in  mind  or  manner  to  those  who  were  above  him. 
Not  this  evening  only,  but  several  times  did  he  find  himself 
under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Arcliei*  ;  but  the  feelings  of  admiration 
with  which  Isabel  at  first  inspired  him  did  not  increase,  very 
beautiful  she  was  and  witty,  and  accomy)lished,  but  he  could 
not  fully  believe  in  her;  often  her  words  so  complaisant  and 
sweetly  toned  seemed  lo  liave  a  covert  sarcasm  in  them,  they 
would  raalvC  others  smile  furtively,  and  Mr.  Balderstone 
would  have  a  glimmering  suspicion,  that  he  was  made  a  butt 
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of,  moreover  her  sensiblity  seemed  to  him  too  profuse  and 
exhibitive  to  be  genuine,  and  she  was  betrayed  into  forget- 
fulness  of  it  one  day,  when  her  aunt  was  speaking  of  some 
poor  wi etches  whom  her  active  benevolence  had  found  out, 
by  exclaiming,  'Mt  is  their  lot  to  be  miserable,  they  must 
bear  it."  In  justice  to  her  character,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  she  did  not  know  anybody  but  her  aunt  had  heard  her. 
In  his  own  mind  he  compared  her  with  Leonora,  aiid  ihe  truth 
fulness  of  the  latter  never  impressed  him  more  than  when  he 
did  so. 

The  fact  was  that  Isabel  Broughton  was  thoroughly  artifi- 
cial, everything  about  her  was  studied,  even  to  her  attitudes 
and  the  tones  of  her  voice,  her  vanity  was  great,  but  her  love 
of  power  was  greater,  a  moderate  degree  of  admiration  satis- 
fied her,  but  that  she  would  have  and  if  any  unfortunate 
wight  were  so  rash  as  to  resist  or  slight  her  fascinations,  she 
left  no  art  untried  imlil  she  had  brought  her  to  her  feet. 

She  quickly  discovered  after  Leslie's  arrival  that  .she  did 
not  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts,  her 
cousinly  sympathy  soon  drew  the  secret  of  his  love  from  him, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  discovered  than  she  determined  to  sup- 
plant the  charms  of  the  unknown  rival.  She  could  not  bear 
that  her  power  should  be  unfelt  by  one  living  under  the  s;ime 
roof  with  her,  who  would  have  daily  before  his  eyes  that 
marvellous  beauty  which  men  admired  so  much,  and  be  a 
constant  witness  of  her  numberless  attractions  of  mind  and 
manner.  As  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  her  empire, 
she  set  herself  to  the  study  of  Leslie's  character,  accommoda- 
ted herself  to  his  tastes,  and  as  she  discovered  his  weaknesses 
or  peculiarities,  indulged  and  respected  them.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  say  that  Isabel  Broughton  had  no  heart,  although 
she  acted  so  heartlessly,  she  herself  thought  she  had  a  very 
large  one,  and  she  was  indeed  capable  of  very  strong  affec- 
tions, but  unfortunately  no  one  hitherto  had  been  able  to 
arouse  them. 

Leslie  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  cousiu;  he 
thought  njuch  of  her  taste  and  judguient,  and  was  not  a  little 
flattered  at  the  deference  she  paid  to  him,  and  the  pleasure 
she  evidently  took  in  his  society.  We  thought  v*ith  pleasure 
at  the  time  when  he  should  introduce  her  to  Leonora,  he  had 
not  yet  begun  to  tliink  that  the  latter  would  be  benefitted  by 
Isabel's  graces. 

Mr.  Balderstone  called  one  evening  to  bid  his  new  friends 
adieu,  he  had  been  in  London  three  weeks,  and  was  going 
home  on  the  next  day.    He  soon  perceived  that  somethiug 


had  occurred  to  disturb  Leslie,  he  was  pale,  silent,  abstract- 
ed, the  loveliest  sallies  of  his  cousin  failed  to  excite  a  smile, 
he  sat  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  a  new  book,  and  seemingly 
absorbed  in  painful  thought.  Mr.  Biilderstone  took  a  seat 
beside  him.  "  I  see  there  is  something  the  matter,"  said  he 
blimtly,  ^'  nothing  wrong  at  stake  I  hope." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  you  will  know  soon  enough,"  answered 
licslie.  Now  as  this  reply  proved  that  there  was  "something 
wrong  at  stake,"  Mr.  Balderstone's  fears  were  excited  in  a 
moment;  "  Why, bless  me, has  Miss  Tracy  ?"  Leslie  gave  him 
an  expressive  look  as  Isabel  approached  and  he  was  silent. 

"  What  are  you  two  plotting  about  with  such  grave  faces  ?" 
said  she  gaily.  "  I  was  thinking  that  nobody  knew  what 
changes  may  take  place  before  we  all  meet  again,"  said  Mr. 
Balderstone.  "  Nobody  knows  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  you 
may  be  benedict  the  married  man,  before  that." 
That  is  very  unlikely,"  said  he  with  a  sigh. 

"  Or  Leslie  may  have  settled  down  into  the  grave  master 
of  a  family,"  she  continued. 

"  That  is  more  unlikely  still,"  said  Leslie,  forcing  himself 
to  speak.  So  I  think,"  she  answered  gravely,  "  I  cannot 
fancy  you  will  ever  marry,  Leslie." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Leslie,  rather  sharply. 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  Your  taste  is  so  exquisite  that 
nothing  short  of  perfection  will  suit  you,  the  lady  of  your  love 
must,  I  should  think,  live  amidst  music  and  flowers,  and  have 
nothing  earthly  about  her."  Leslie  winced,  and  a  dark  cloud 
came  over  his  face,  but  he  said  nothing,  Isabel  looked  curi- 
ously at  him,  then  turning  to  Mr.  Balderstone,  she  continued, 
"Do  you  know  he  objected  to  avery  agreeable  friend  of  mine, 
because  she  said  she  made  a  confidant  of  her  maid,  and  to 
another,  because  she  spoke  in  too  loud  a  tone,  while  he  de- 
murred to  going  out  with  me  one  day  because  I  wore  a  pair 
of  green  gloves." 

"  That  was  going  too  far,"  said  Mr.  Balderstone  with  an 
air  of  grave  rebuke,  "  for  I  am  sure  whatever  you  choose  to 
wear  Miss  Broughton,  must  look  the  very  thing."  So  I 
thought,"  said  she  smiling,  "  but  Leslie  is  so  particular,  I 
assure  you,  I  stand  in  fear  of  his  judgment."  "  There  is  no 
danger  of  your  aoing  anything  that  I  should  presume  to  criti- 
cize, Isabel,"  said  licslie.  Now  he  had  laid  such  an  empha- 
sis on  "  j-our,"  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  Mr.  Balderstone 
observed  it.  "  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  mused  that  gentle- 
man, "  can  he  have  quarrelled  with  Leonora  ?"  The  supposi- 
tion it  must  be  owned  was  not  unpleasing  to  him,  but  he  had 


no  opportunity  of  testing  its  correctness,  for  Leslie  was  not 
only  silent  but  sulky,  and  Mr.  Balderstone  was  compelled  to 
take  his  leave  without  having  his  curiosity  satisfied,  but  he 
had  a  vague  suspicion  too,  tliat  Leslie  was  not  insensible  to 
the  fascinations  of  his  cousin,  and  having  really  nothing  else 
to  think  aboui,  he  soon  dwelt  upon  these  two  ideas  so  that  he 
soon  worked  himself  into  a  fever  of  impatience  to  return  to 
Stoke,  not  by  any  means  to  improve  any  advantage  that  might 
happen  to  himself,  but  first  to  watch  over  Leonora's  interests 
in  a  brotherly  way,  what  this  might  mean,  periiaps  Mr.  Bal- 
derstone didn't  know. 

The  fact  was,  Leslie  had  learnt  that  day  that  Leonoia,  his 
Leonora  was  a  nursemaid,  and  although  she  had  explained 
her  motives  as  well  as  she  could,  she  had  not  entered  into 
them  as  fully  as  she  might  have  done,  not  liking  to  say  any- 
thing about  Mr.  Balderstone,  and  trusting  too  completely  in 
Leslie's  love  and  confidence  in  her.  True  1  e  knew  of  her 
rejection  of  Mr.  Balderstone,  and  thought  it  might  have  occa- 
sioned her  some  annoyance,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  how  much 
she  had  suffered.  He  was  very  much  mortified  and  grieved, 
and  seriously  angry  with  Leonora.  In  fact,  he  was  so  misera- 
ble about  it  that  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be  angry,  he  thought 
that  she  ought  to  have  consulted  him  before  taking  such  a 
step,  what  he  would  have  done  to  have  helped  1  er  in  her 
diflBculties,  he  did  not  ask  himself,  something  assuredly  better 
than  the  course  she  had  taken,  nothing  she  had  said  could 
justify  such  a  step.  He  could  not  believe  they  were  so  poor, 
people  managed  to  live  on  less.  He  was  miserable  on  account 
of  his  own  helplessness,  he  could  not  offer  her  a  home,  might 
not  be  ableto  do  so  for  years  to  come,  and  what  was  to  become 
of  her  all  that  time.''  was  she  to  remain  a  domestic  servant  } 
Impossible.  What  would  his  friends,  what  would  his  cousin 
say  if  they  knew  that  his  future  wife  was  a  nursemaid  ! 

It  was  unkind  of  Leonora  to  be  so  unmindful  of  him,  how 
coidd  he  ever  have  believed  that  she  would  have  stooped  so 
from  her  dignity.  Leslie  argued  and  fretted  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  been  ill  used  by  Leonora,  and  with  this 
feeling  uppermost,  he  wrote  to  her. 

Proud,  inexperienced  of  life,  yet  very  observant  of  tlie 
world  and  the  world's  way,  he  could  have  borne  anything  but 
what  his  conventional  bound  mind  thought  degradation,  per- 
fectly able  to  estimate  the  sacrifice  Leonora  had  made,  he 
could  not  comprehend  much  JOSS  do  justice  to  lier  motives; 
his  letter  therefore  was  ungenerous  and  re])roachful,  how  it 
affected  Leonora  we  shall  see. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Leonora  soon  became  accustomed  lo  the  duties  of  her  new 
position,  and  found  them  less  difficult  than  she  had  expected. 
The  three  children  were  docile,  and  gave  her  very  little  trou- 
ble. i\t  first  she  rather  disliked  the  task  of  taking  them  out 
to  walk,  she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  meeting  any  of  her 
acquaintances,  but  soon  tliis  unworthy  feeling  of  pride  disap- 
peared, and  she  enjoyed  the  pleasant  rambles  in  the  parson- 
age fields,  or  an  afternoon  on  the  hoe  where  they  could  inhale 
the  fresh  sea  breeze,  and  perhaps  watch  some  majestic  vessel 
sailing  into  the  harbour. 

Many  an  instructive  lesson  pleasantly  told,  did  she  give  on 
these  occasions,  on  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  the  field,  the 
little  ones  were  constantly  surprising  their  mamma  and  gov- 
erness with  some  little  bit  of  information  iheirnevv  nursemaid 
had  taught  them,  and  both  were  sensible  enough  to  be  plea- 
sed that  the  influence  exerted  in  the  nursery  was  so  entirely 
beneficial.  All  the  family,  with  one  exception,  were  fond  of 
Leonora,  and  she  would  have  been  very  comfortable  if  she 
had  not  had  anxieties  about  home. 

Marian  had  accompanied  the  porter  who  brought  Leonora's 
box,  the  day  after  her  coming,  but  this  visit  was  granted  to 
her  as  a  favor,  and  she  was  given  to  understand  that  it  would 
not  be  permitted  again.  Both  parents  were  mortified  and 
angry,  and  both  looked  upon  this  act  of  Leonora's,  as  one  of 
open  rebellion  to  them,  done  simply  to  escape  from  any  im- 
portunities about  Mr.  Balderstone. 

The  children  were  forbidden  to  see  her,  and  Marian  was 
commissioned  to  tell  her  that  since  she  had  chosen  to  leave 
her  father's  house  in  such  a  manner,  she  must  consider  her- 
self a  stranger  from  it. 

Pride  as  we  have  said  before,  was  the  only  thing  of  any 
strength  in  Mrs.  Tracy's  character ;  pride  in  Mr.  Tracy 
might  in  better  circumstances  have  been  self  respect  and 
manly  dignity,  but  poverty  had  made  it  suspicious  and  irrita- 
ble. 

Both  were  wounded  in  their  most  vulnerable  part.  The 
father  felt  he  had  some  share  in  this  act  of  Leonora's,  he  had 
noticed  the  appealing  looks,  the  timid  remarks  showing  that 
she  had  wished  to  speak  to  him  but  was  afraid,  and  he  would 
not  see,  he  would  not  hear,  he  might  have  encouraged  her  to 
speak,  might  have  aided  her  to  a  better  position  than  this,  if 
his  sternness  and  coldness  had  not  checked  her  sensitive  and 
affectionate  nature.  Then  too  he  was  conscious  of  having 
spoken  unkind  and  bitter  words,  upbraiding  her  for  her  de- 
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pendance  and  for  much  else  that  she  was  powerless  to  help. 
But  these  self-accusations  only  seemed  to  increase  his  anger 
towards  Leonora,  he  defended  himself  against  them  by  saying 
that  she  had  been  perverse  and  obstinate,  and  had  neglected 
her  duty  towards  him. 

Poor  Marian  was  overcome  with  grief  and  dismay,  Leonora 
could  not  believe  that  her  parents  would  continue  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  her,  she  would  write  a  letter  to  her  father  that 
must  disarm  his  resentment,  he  must  give  her  credit  for  gene- 
rous motives  ;  she  Lad  less  hope  from  her  mother,  but  still 
she  trusted  that  time  would  reconcile  her  to  it,  "  Mamma 
says,"  said  Marian,  "  that  if  you  had  gone  away,  it  would  not 
have  been  half  so  bad,  but  now  everybody  will  know  it." 
Leonora  was  deeply  grieved  at  this,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Fanny  says  she  will  tell  everybody  that  you  are  a  gover- 
ness," continued  Marian.  "  Oh  try  and  persuade  her  not,  that 
would  be  very  wrong,"  said  Leonora.  Mariaa  sliook  her 
head,  she  knew  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  persuade  Fanny. 

The  sisters  remained  together  as  long  as  they  could,  for 
Marian  did  not  know  when  she  might  be  allowed  to  come 
again.  I  shall  write  to  you  dear  Leonora,"  said  she  on  lea- 
ving, "  for  nobody  has  forbidden  that." 

The  long  earnest  letter  which  Leonora  wrote  to  her  father 
received  no  reply,  and  a  hurried  note  from  Marian  informed 
her  that  the  anger  ofher  parents  was  in  no  way  softened,  to- 
wards her.  The  poor  girl  was  much  distressed  but  she  en- 
deavoured to  console  herself  with  the  hope  that  they  could  not 
retain  their  resentment  against  her  long,  they  must  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  soon.  Meantime  she  discharged  her  duties  well 
and  faithfully,  thinking  always  of  Leslie  and  looking  forward 
to  his  letters  as  her  only  happiness^ 

She  had  written  to  tell  him  of  the  change  in  her  position, 
and  at  last  the  answer  came. 

It  was  evening,  and  she  was  giving  the  children  their  tea, 
that  was  no  time  to  read  her  letter,  so  she  })Ut  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  tried  to  wait  patiently  until  the  little  ones  were  in  bed. 
It  was  a  long  evening  and  ihey  seemed  to  be  more  wakeful 
than  usual,  but  it  came  to  an  end,  the  last  little  prattler  was 
laid  on  its  snowy  bed,  and  Leonora  stole  back  to  the  nursery 
where  she  could  be  alone,  and  drew  out  her  lett'^r.  Her 
hands  trembled  with  eagerness  as  she  broke  open  the  seal, 
here  at  least  she  would  meet  with  love  and  sym])athy  and 
tender  pity,  but  as  she  read,  the  colour  faded  froili  her  cheeks, 
the  red  lips  parted  in  happy  expectation  grew  white  and 
rigid,  her  eyes  dilated,  and  when  she  had  read  to  the  last 
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word,  the  letter  dropt  from  her  hands  and  clasping  them  over 
her  eyes,  with  a  groan,  the  words  "  Leslie,  oh  Leslie !"  escaped 
from  her  lips     The  letter  she  had  opened  with  such  eager- 
ness ran  as  follows : 
My  Dear  Leonora, 

Your  letter  has  quite  bewildered  and  confounded  me,  I 
cannot  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  you  should  have  taken  a 
step  so  lowering  to  yourself,  it  is  iniutterably  repugnant  to 
me.  Leonora,  if  you  had  loved  me  as  I  fondly  flattered  my- 
self you  did,  you  would  never  have  even  contemplated  such  a 
step,  without  consulting  me.  I  am  cruelly  deceived  and  dis- 
appointed. Do  you  then  prefer  your  own  strange  notions  of 
duty  to  my  love  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  my  presenting  a  domestic  servant  to  my  family 
as  my  wife  ?  Think  of  my  position,  think  of  me  and  give 
up  this  rash  unadvised  scheme.  1  confess  I  am  too  much 
grieved  and  distressed  to  be  able  to  write  a  long  letter.  I 
shall  anxiously  expect  your  next,  if  you  retrace  this  false  step 
you  will  yet  retain  the  love  of 

Leslie  Archer. 

Poor  Leonora!  And  this  was  the  end  of  all  her  fond  dreams, 
her  dearest  hopes  !  She  had  measuied  his  loveby  her  own 
and  thought  it  boundless.  She  had  judged  his  nature  by  her 
own  noble  and  generous  one,  and  now  she  saw  her  mistake. 
She  had  clung  to  him  with  all  the  warmth  and  intensity  of 
her  loving  spirit,  believing  that  his  love  would  continue  as 
long  as  her  trust,  and  both  live  for  ever ;  but  the  strong 
pillar  round  which  her  affections  had  twined,  had  crumbeld 
into  dust,  and  her  spirit  fell  prostrate. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  with  clasped  hands,  looking  at  the 
letter  at  h^r  feet  with  a  dull  fixed  slare,  she  might  have  been 
a  figure  carved  in  stone  for  all  the  life  there  seemed  to  be  in 
her  still  form.  The  candle  glimmered  in  the  socket,  yet  there 
she  sat  with  drooping  head  regardless  of  the  passing  hours. 
A  cry  from  the  nursery  aroused  her,  she  lifted  her  bead,  gazed 
round  her  wiih  a  ti  oiibled  look,  then  lighting  a  candle,  went 
with  slow  heavy  steps  to  the  next  room.  The  little  one  had 
been  dreaming  and  had  waked  in  a  fright,  it  was  strange  with 
what  composure  Leonora  sat  down  to  pacify  it,  singing  in  a 
low  voice  as  was  her  wont,  so  mechanically  was  this  done 
that  she  did  not  know  she  was  singing  until  she  became  sud- 
denly conscious  of  the  words,  "  All  my  life  is  joy  and  plea- 
sure." She  slopped,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  where 
she  felt  a  dull  heavy  pain,  a  narrow  velvet  encircled  her  neck, 
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she  tore  it  off  for  she  felt  as  if  she  had  not  room  to  breathe. 
The  child  looked  with  wonder  at  the  white  rigid  face  and  un- 
smiling mouth  of  her  nurse,  and  felt  instinctively  as  children 
ofteu  do,  that  they  were  the  signs  of  grief  ;  getting  upon  her 
knees  she  put  her  little  arms  round  Leonora's  neck  and  whis- 
pered, "  What's  the  matter  ?  Nora  got  pain  ?  Leonora  smiled 
faintly  and  kissing  the  child,  put  her  tenderly  back  on  her 
pillow,  and  as  if  the  first  words  of  sympathy  had  melted  her 
frozen  grief,  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes.  God  be  thanked 
for  the  tears,  for  they  save  many  a  brain  from  bursting,  and 
that  night  Leonora  wept  as  only  those  can  weep  who  have 
been  overtaken  with  a  bitter  anguish. 

The  next  day  she  was  calmer,  but  it  was  the  calmness  of  a 
grief  which  had  looked  upon  itself,  there  was  nothing  new  to 
suffer,  there  was  also  nothing  to  hope.  Leslie  was  lost  to  her. 
Disappointed  love,  broken  hopes,  outraged  pride,  all  said  the 
same,  he  could  be  nothing  to  her  now.  She  could  not  sue 
back  a  heart  which  she  had  believed  entirely  her  own,  he 
had  never  loved  her  as  she  supposed,  that  love  was  a  dream. 
Let  him  not  suppose  that  she  did  not  know  what  was  due  to 
herself,  though  he  had  treated  her  with  such  scant  respect. 
She  would  save  his  pride,  he  should  not  blush  for  her.  So 
with  that  strange  new  pain  in  her  heart  that  made  it  feel  so 
leaden,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  thus  to  him  : 

"  Leslie  you  are  free,  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish,  neither  is  it 
meet  that  I  should.  We  have  been  mistaken  in  each  other, 
it  is  best  that  we  should  part.  AVhat  your  love  has  been  to 
me  of  happiness  or  misery,  you  will  now  never  know.  You 
will  remember  me  sometimes,  1  know  you  will,  think  then  that 
I  did  love  you,  will,  and  would  do  so  for  ever.  May  you  be 
happy.  We  must  both  try  to  forget  the  past,  perhaps  you  will 
find  it  easier  than 

Leonora. 

And  so  ended  their  first  brief  dream  of  happiness  !  Leslie 
who  had  begun  to  repent  of  having  written  so  harshly  felt  his 
pride  aroused  by  Leonora's  reply.  "  Is  it  then  so  ea^y  for 
Leonora  to  give  me  up,"  he  thought.  His  heart  pleaded  for 
his  love  against  himself,  but  pride  would  not  let  him  listen. 
If  she  was  proud,  he  would  be  prouder  still,  it  should  be  as 
she  said,  they  must  ])art,  and  so,  miserable  and  unhappy  as 
he  was,  he  sat  dou  n  and  wrote  a  cold  and  brief  farewell. 


{To  be  conlinued,) 
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LITERAEY,  SCIENTfFlC  &  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Address  of  the  President,  —  Robinson,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion 
of  Us  third  Anniversary. 

On  the  two  pi'i  ceclin  ganiiiversaries  of  the  creation  of  this 
Institution,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  retiring  President 
to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  period 
for  which  he  has  occupied  the  chair;  to  advert  to  the  action 
given  to  it  by  the  Members,  and  to  speak,  chiefly,  on  such 
topics  of  general  interest  a-i  may  have  formed  subjects  for 
lectures  or  enquiry. 

The  report  just  read  by  our  Honorary  Secretary  will  have 
shewn  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  numerous  gentle- 
men for  the  part  taken  by  them  at  the  fortnightly  meetings. 
It  has  been  my  loss  that  ])ublic  duty  has  kept  me  so  con- 
stantly from  home,  and  I  have  therefore,  on  few  occasions 
only,  been  able  to  take  my  allotted  part  in  the  proceedings; 
and  to  participate  in  the  advantages  so  freely  afforded  by  the 
several  lecturers. 

The  list  of  subjects  cliosen  by  the  gentlemen,  show  that 
the  Institution  has  not  been  misnamed,  and  that  even  in 
the  small  and  busy  population  of  the  frontier  city,  th^re  are 
those  among  us  who  think  upon,  and  regard  with  strong 
feelings,  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art ;  and  are  willing  and  able  to  give  their  share  to  the 
support  of  an  Institution,  which  however  weak  in  its  infancy 
may  yet,  if  thus  nurtured,  plant  in  its  matured  strength,  most 
solid  benefits,  throughout  this  part  of  the  Colony. 

To  these  gentlemen  who  have  so  freely  given  their  time 
and  abilities  to  the  advancement  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society,  we  are  all  indebted;  and  it  is  hoped  that  their 
example  will  continue  to  induce  others  to  follow  upon 
subjects  not  yet  taken  up. 

The  Museum  attached  to  this  Society,  and  which  must 
always  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  Scientific  In- 
stitution, as  offering  practical  illustrations  of  views  and 
opinions,  and  descriptions  given  by  its  Members;  has  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  received  the  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  small  annual  grant.  Phis  will  enable  the  trustees 
in  whom  I  presume  the  money  will  be  vested,  to  engage 
'pemanently  the  services  of  a  curator,  and,  with  the  liberal 
contributory  aid  we  expect  from  country  Members,  it  is 
hoped  in  lime  it  may  be  made  the  depository  of  a  large 
variety  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  of  fossils  of  various 
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ages,  of  minerals,  of  objets  of  botanical  interest;  and  a 
variety  of  other  specimens,  all  helping  to  attach  to  it  a 
greater  economic  value  that  it  now  affords ;  and  the  assis- 
tance thus  advanced  from  the  public  treasury,  whilst 
stamping  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  National  Museum,  will 
relieve  this  society  of  an  expense  it  has  hitherto  borne,  and 
enable  the  Committee  to  apply  the  subscriptions  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Society  solely. 

The  views  I  indulged  in  last 'year,  of  seeing  more  unity 
with  institutes  of  somewhat  similar  intentions,  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  for  although  the  principle  and  benefit  of 
amalgamation  in  itself  is  agreed  upon,  the  details  of  putting 
it  into  execution  have  given  rise  to  difficullies  which  the 
Committee  have  not  yet  been  able  to  meet.  I  trust  our 
successors  will  be  more  fortunate,  for  it  is  evident  we  can 
all  afford  division. 

The  Town  Hall,  also ;  which  by  anticicipation  was  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  to  give  cover  beneath 
its  roof  tiee  to  every  variet}'  of  knowledge,  is  like  the  unreal 
fabric  of  a  vision  ;  and  the  institution,  misnamed  I  fear  the 
"Public  Library,"  still  stands  aloof  and  still  accumulates 
upon  its  shelves  its  Attic  dust,  with  occasional  additions  of 
books  remarkable  as  demonstrating  the  difference  of  taste 
between  the  subscribers  and  the  selectors.  I  regret  to 
know  that  considerable  difficulties  have  hitherto  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  advancement ;  but  1  do  think  a  combined  effort 
might  be  successful  in  procuring  some  endowment  for  its 
permanent  improvement. 

As  however  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  we  are 
indebted  to  this  library  for  furnishing  copies  of  the  publica- 
tions illustrative  of  the  life  of  one  man  and  the  progress  of 
another,  who  each  in  their  particular  sphere  have  been 
destined  to  originate  vast  changes  in  the  onward  progress  of 
science,  geographical  knowledge,  and  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Some  extent  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  lives  there  are 
occasional  points  of  resemblance,  yet  how  different  have 
their  ultimate  destination  been. 

The  first  Stephenson  we  find  sti  ugling  through  the  humblest 
grades  of  a  cocilminers  labours,  and  contending  with  poverty, 
prejudice  and  absence  of  the  simplest  forms  of  instruction, 
combined  as  he  rose  in  the  world  with  a  most  determined 
opposition  led  by  the  wealthy,  the  learned,  the  ])Owerful  of  the 
land  against  a  railway  system  which  has  now  revolutionised 
nil  former  ideas  of  progress,  and  which  will  hereafter  be 


characterised  as  among  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  follow  the  various  difficulties  and 
objections  that  were  raised  to  the  use  of  the  ironway,  and 
the  irorihorse ;  and  to  note  the  scorn  with  which  the  idea  of 
drawing  tons  of  railway  carriages  at  a  velocity  of  even  ten 
miles  an  hour,  was  received.  Learned  men  proved  most 
satisfactorily  to  themselves  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible. 
The  ignorant  realised  any  a'mount  of  errors  from  the  use  of 
an  unknown  power.  Farmers  protested  against  it  because 
they  feared  their  crops  would  be  destroyed  by  the  heated 
blast  of  the  funnel.  Countr}'  gentlemen  were  assured  that 
the  stock  in  the  vicinity,  if  alive,  would  go  mad  with  fear ; 
even  the  fair  portion  of  the  community  had  their  special 
reasons  for  opposing  it,  and  in  one  case  the  oppos- 
sition  of  a  large  and  influential  town  actually  forced  the 
deviation  of  a  line  which  subsequently  cost  half  a  million  to 
rectify. 

George  Stephenson  lived  to  see  those  most  opposed  to 
the  system  convinced  of  its  practicability  and  advantages  ; 
and  those  who  stood  among  the  phalanx  of  his  opponents 
served  to  increase  the  host  of  his  admirers. 

The  other  work  to  which  I  have  refered,  that  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Livingbtone,  has  special  interest  to  colonists  in  South 
Africa.  As  in  the  former  case  we  find  the  Dr.  possessed  of 
capabilities  of  determination  and  perseverance  powerful 
enough  to  enable  him  to  grapple  with,  and  overcome 
difficulties  that  few  men  are  either  physically  or  menally 
prepared  to  meet.  We  read  that  in  his  early  life  he  gave 
his  time  to  study  medicine,  and  he  says  "it  was  with 
unfeigned  delight  T  became  a  member  of  a  profession  which 
is  preeminently  devoted  to  practical  benevolence,  and  which 
with  unwearied  energy  pursues  from  age  to  age  its  en- 
deavour to  lessen  human  woe."  And  we  also  know  from 
the  context  that  a  knowledge  of  this  profession  was  only 
sought  to  subserve  nobler  purposes :  and  thus  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  high  resolves,  he  undertakes  and 
performs  the  greatest  geographical  feat  of  recent  times. 
He  travels  single-handed  through  desert  tracts  and  wilderness 
of  forest;  through  unknown  waters  fraught  with  pestilence 
and  death  ;  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Again  from  Loando 
to  Quillimane,  for  what?  to  plant  Christianity  in  at  present 
a  barbarian  soil,  or  quoting  his  own  modest  langtage,  he 
explains  his  object  by  saying,  "I  knew  the  end  of  the  geo- 
graphical feat  as  the  beginning  of  missionary  enterprise. 
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The  lives  of  eminent  men  must  afford  much  subject',  for 
study  and  emulation;  and  should  have  a  peculiar  interest 
with  the  young  members  of  this  Society.  And  as  in  those 
now  very  briefly  refered  to,  where  successful  application 
has  been  ihe  means  in  our  case  of  revolutionising  and 
improving  important  principles  in  every  day  life ;  of 
conquering  and  multiplying  lime,  or  its  equivalent,  and  in 
thd  other  of  opening  an  enormous  and  richly  productive 
country  to  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  civilisation, 
all  honour  is  due  to  the  originators,  and  both  in  these 
instances  hove  received  it  at  the  hands  of  a  nation  prcud  of 
the  sons  it'  has  produced. 

I  have  refered  very  briefly  to  these  works  as  possessing 
special  interest  to  this  Society  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  question  of  railways  is  being  carefully  considered  ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  from  the  peculiar  sections  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  occasionally  affords, 
other  resources  may  be  required  than  those  in  use  in  highland, 
and  it  may  be  yet  that  a  colonial  Stephenson  may  rise  to 
clear  away  difficulties,  and  introduce  a  system  suited  to  the 
means  and  wants  of  the  people. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  part  of  this 
continent  partly  explored  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  requires  to  be 
perfected.  And  when  we  recollect  that  Roderick  Murchison 
upon  hypothetical  reasoning  some  three  years  before  the 
fact  was  proved  by  the  actual  explorer  accurately  determined 
the  physical  formation  of  Central  Africa,  we  may  yet 
hope  that  societies  of  this  kind  may  in  a  humble  manner 
turn  out  useful  members,  and,  as  the  last  annual  meeting 
I  refered  to  it,  I  now  earnestly  iterate  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  labours  of  the  gentlemen,  who  generously  pve 
their  time  to  the  advancement  of  this  Institution  to  some 
practical  utility. 

A  lecture  lately  given  on  agriculure  has  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Colony,  and  particular  leference  was  made  by  the 
lecturer  to  the  importance  of  irigation  It  was  argued,  I 
think,  that  an  equal  quaritity  of  water  falls  in  this  Colony 
as  in  countries  where  artifical  means  are  not  resorted  to ; 
and  yet  a  great  extent  of  this  country,  especially  on  the 
plains  in  Cradock,  Graaf  Rennet  or  Colesberg,  suffer  from 
drought  to  such  an  extent,  that  ordinary  cereals  cannot  with 
certainty  be  produced.  Here  is  a  subject  that  might  be 
reduced  to  some  useful  form,  and  information  might  be 
received,  discussed  and  reissued  in  some  practical  shape ; 
either  on  the  safest  and  cheapest  form  for  riverdams ;  the 
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best  and  most  economical  kind  of  force  pump ;  the  simplest 
form  and  least  iiiclinb  required  for  water  slants,  or  on  some 
object  that  reduce  or  overcome  this  difficulty. 

I  have  briefly  adverted  to  the  position  of  the  Library  in 
this  City,  and  considering  the  important  bearing  an  Institu- 
tion of  that  kind  must  have  in  any  country,  and  more 
particularly  in  ours,  wanting,  as  it  is,  in  many  of 
the  appliances  of  high  mental  cultivation  ;  and  without  the 
advantages  that  more  advanced  countries  possess  of  pro- 
curing books,  or  of  obtaining  information  by  other  means  ; 
I  do  think  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  it  upon 
a  fooling,  coresponding  to  the  benefits  that  may  fairly 
be  expected  from  it,  and  which  the  incressing  necessities  of 
Grahams  Tovpn  fairly  demand. 

I  learn,  with  regret,  that  many  difficulties  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the  present  Library.  One 
of  these  difficulties  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  funds,  but 
this  need  not  continue  for  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  means 
of  improvement  and  permanent  endowment  of  this  Institu- 
tion, are  within  easy  reach. 

I  submit  that  the  people  of  Grahams  Town  (without 
direct  taxation,)  have  the  power  of  placing  their  Public 
Library  in  the  position  it  should  occupy.  And  I  think  that 
if  I  give  expression  ( which  I  believe  I  do )  to  a  very 
general  feeling  among  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  matter  will 
not  rest  here,  but  that  all  who  take  an  interest  in  an  Insti- 
tution which  should  circulate  its  benefits  in  every  household  ; 
will  meet  again  to  put  in  form  the  outlines  to  which  I  have 
adverted, 

I  would  gladly  have  spoken  on  the  attempt  we  hope  to 
make,  for  an  exhibition  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  however  is  not  the  evening,  nor  is  it  consonant  with 
practice,  to  offer  lengthy  remarks  on  any  one  subject ;  and 
1  will  not  weary  your  patience  by  breaking  through  so 
sensible  a  rule.  I  have  to  thank  the  Society  in  my  own 
name,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  for  the 
kind  support  afforded  us.  We  trust  we  hand  over  the 
business  of  the  Socety  in  an  improved  state  of  progression 
to  our  successors,  and  we  hope  that  a  pure  interpretation 
of  the  motto  you  have  adopted,  will  lead  to  increased 
usefulness. 

Graham's  Town, 
July  6th,  1858. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The  colossal  system  of  manufacture  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  full  of  interest  to  every  one.  No  adequate  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  those  establishments  from 
whence  issue  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  manufactured 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  without  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  same.  Reared  up  by  private  enter- 
prise alone  tliey  surpass  in  extent  and  importance,  national 
undertakings  elsewhere.  To  give  some  notion  of  what  the  na- 
ture of  such  establishments  and,  and  so  to  let  our  colonial 
readers  to  an  insight  into  the  industrial  life  of  England,  we 
gladly  publish  an  account  of  one  of  the  large  Foundries  in 
England,  which  has  been  kindly  placed  in  our  hands. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  Foundry  of  Messrs.  Ransom es  &  Sims,  at 

Ipswich. 

The  names  of  Ransomes  and  Sims  are  so  associated  with 
the  history  of  British  agriculture  as  to  be  well  known  through 
the  length  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  having,  for  several 
years,  carried  off  many  of  the  first  prizes  for  agricultural 
implements  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  and  the  principal  Agricultural  societies  throughout 
Great  Britain  ;  aiid  having  been  further  honored  by  the  awards 
of  two  gold  medals  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  this  celebrated  firm  were  awarded  the  Grande 
Medaille  d'Or  of  the  Concours  Agricole  Universel  de  Paris, 
for  the  best  collection  of  agricultural  instruments  and 
machines. 

Being  fully  cognizant  of  these  facts,  itaff^orded  us  no  little 
pleasure  to  accept  a  kind  invitation  to  inspect  that  hive  of  in- 
dustry, "The  Foundry  and  Workshops  of  Messrs.  Biansomes 
and  Sims and  as  few  only  can  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  busy  and  exciting  scene  which  so  extensive  an 
establishment  presents,  it  may  not  prove  iminteresting  to 
record  the  details  of 

"  A  Day  at  the  Orwell  Works." 

Before  entering  minutely  into  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  Foundry,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  descrij)tion  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  buildings.  The  business  was 
commenced  nearly  70  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ran- 
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some,  the  father  of  the  chief  membev  of  the  present  firm,  in 
premises  situate  on  tlie  North  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  ; 
but,  although  at  that  time  apparently  an  unimportant  underta- 
king, and  giving  employment  to  but  few  hands,  and  limited  to 
the  general  purposes  of  a  foundry  and  a  manufactory  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  during  many  years  it  gradually  obtained 
considerable  importance.  Subsequently,  engineering  was 
added,  and,  the  invention  of  their  patent  railway  chairs  and 
trenails  having  given  an  enormous  impetus  to  their  general 
business,  the  firm,  in  1845,  removed  their  works  from  the 
Upper  Foundry  to  their  present  premises.  These  consist  of 
several  ranges  of  lofty  and  extensive  buildings,  occupying 
about  ten  acres  of  ground,  with  a  frontage  of  several  hundred 
feet  to  the  quay  of  the  Wet  Dock  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Orwell,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  lofty  w^ails. 

Accompanied  by  one  of  the  principals  of  the  firm, 
we  ascended  the  "  look  out "  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Workmen's  Hall,  whence  an  excellent  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
premises  is  obtained,  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  erec- 
tions showing  the  varied  nature  of  the  several  branches  of 
business  pursued.  We  have  said  that  there  is  a  quay  frontage 
of  several  hundred  feet,  the  buildings  extending  from  the 
gasworks  on  the  South  East  to  a  large  manure  factory  on  the 
North  West,  thus  affording  great  facilities  for  the  extensive 
shipment  of  goods,  and  the  discharge  of  cargoes 
of  wood  and  iron  constantly  occurring ;  and,  as  the 
railway  is  led  through  the  premises,  facilities  of  rapid  transit 
are  afforded  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  men 
and  hoys  employed  upon  the  premises  is  at  the  present  t me 
about  1,200;  and  Messrs.  Ransomes,  well  knowing  the  incon- 
venience resulting  both  to  the  employer  and  the  employ -d 
from  the  distant  residence  of  workmen,  have,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, remedied  that  defect,  by  providing  upwaids  of 
sixty  cottages  immediately  contiguous  to  the  works,  which  are 
tenanted  by  the  principle  number  of  the  married  workmen 

Descending  from  the  roof  of  the  tower  we  commenced  our 
work  of  inspection  by  a  visit  to 

The  Rough  Timber  Yard 

which  lies  at  a  remote  portion  of  the  w^orks,  far  from  the  nu- 
merous fires  that  roar  in  the  several  foundries,  and  therefore 
removed  from  all  danger  of  ignition,  from  that  source  at  least. 
The  first  thought  which  crosses  the  mind  upon  entering  this 
portion  of  the  premises,  has  reference  to  the  extent  of  Messrs. 
Ransomes  and  Sims'  business,  requiring  so  enormous  a  stock 
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of  timber.  Here  are  the  products,  certainly,  of  a  good  sized 
forest,  laid  up  for  the  purposes  of  seasoning,  after  which  they 
are  converted  into  slabs  and  scantlings  for  ihe  general  purpo- 
ses of  the  manufactory.  In  this  work  some  very  powerful 
perpendicular  and  other  saws  are  employed,  driven  by 
two  engines  of  considerable  power,  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  these  iron  leviathans  perform  is  truly  marvellous.  The 
larger  engine  of  the  two  is  appropriated  to  work  the  upright 
saws,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  its 
power  is  employed  in  reducing  the  huge  blocks  of  timber  to 
anything  like  shape.  For  instance  a  tree  of  ponderous  cir- 
cumference is  brought,  like  some  unfortunate  victim  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  to  execution,  and  having  been  nicely  adjust- 
ed upon  a  table,  the  connexion  between  the  instrument  and 
the  motive  power  is  completed  ;  a  frame  capable  of  contain- 
ing 18  saws  is  brought  into  a  rapid  perpendicular  action,  and 
the  oak  of  the  forest,  in  less  time  than  we  occupy  to  tell  the 
tale,  is  sawn  into  as  many  planks,  ihe  uneven  sides  of  which 
are  removed  by  '.he  circular  saws,  and  the  timber  is  ready  for 
use. 

Leaving  this  spot,  we  wended  our  steps  to  what  is  called 
TriE  Turnery. 

A  stranger  might  suppose  this  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
establishment  in  which,  probably,  some  decorative  processes 
by  means  of  the  lathe  were  carried  out.  But  it  is  something 
very  different.  The  machinery  here  is  of  prodigious  strength, 
and  whilst  it  is  true  there  are  lathes,  they  are  for  fashioning 
steel  and  iron  ;  and  there  are  planing  machines,  which  shave 
off  the  surface  of  an  iron  plate  with  as  mush  ease  as  a  car- 
penter can  plane  a  deal  board.  A  steel  point  for  a  railway 
crossing  was  undergoing  the  process  at  the  time  we  went 
through  the  Turnery,  and  the  maimer  in  which  this  astonish- 
ing instrument  performed  its  work,  ren)inded  one  of  the  way 
in  which  in  our  school-boy  days  we  cut  oil"  the  soft  side  of  a 
cake  of  gingerbread.  In  the  construction  of  general  machi- 
nery it  is  well  know  n  that  an  enormous  quantity  af  bolts  and 
nuts  are  employed,  and  in  this  department  it  was  that  we 
witnessed  the  rapid  manner  of  forming  the  worm  in  the  nut, 
and  the  screw  on  the  bolt  by  one  machine,  tlie  pressure  being 
so  enormous  as  to  require  a  constant  flow  of  oil  upon  the 
nieial  whilst  passing  through  the  machine.  There  were  also 
inst' uments  for  boring  and  machines  for  fcn  ming  key-grooves 
and  for  cutting  iron  into  great  variety  of  forms.  And  not  the 
least  extraordinary  matter  is  the  precision  ;^and  nicety  with 
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which  these  instruments  execute  their  work,  for  in  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Turnery  we  inspected  machines  used  for  plan- 
ing iron  plates  to  form  water-tanks,  and  to  such  perfection 
was  the  work  done,  that  nothing  but  the  iron  bolts  were  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  tanks  watertight. 

The  south  side  of  the  manufactory  is  devoted  to  the  iron 
work,  and  the  next  compartment  into  which  we  turned  our- 
steps  was 

The  Erecting  Shop, 

so  called  from  its  being  expressly  devoted  to  the  completion 
of  ihe  various  steam-engines  and  machines,  the  several  por- 
tions of  which  had  been  prepared  in  other  compartinents  of 
the  premises.  Here  also  were  vertical  and  horizontal  lathes, 
with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  smaller  machinery  all  moved 
by  steam-drums  and  straps,  connecting  them  with  the  steam- 
engine,  meeting  the  eye  wherever  it  turned.  The  removal  of 
a  cylinder  of  a  large  steam-engine  is  no  easy  task,  but  the  la- 
boar  is  here  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  name,  by  means 
of  a  travelling  crane  erected  about  "20  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  is  propelled  with  each  cylinder  hy  one  man  along  a 
line  of  rails  running  through  the  entire  length  of  the  shop. 
Whether  the  operation  to  be  performed  be  mighty  or  minute, 
suitable  machinery  is  fitted  for  it ;  and  here  we  saw  two  lathes, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  and  planing  \\  orks,  of  20  feet  in 
diameter,  whether  vertically  or  horizontally. 
The  next  in  the  same  range  of  buildings  is 

The  Boiler  Shop, 
where  the  boilers  of  the  portable  and  other  sf  '-am-engines  are 
manufactured.  This  compartment  was  a  scene  of  great  acti- 
vity, and  the  noise  was  perfectly  deafening  to  a  i  uninitiated 
ear.  At  one  portion  of  the  building  the  sheet  ii  on  was  being 
rolled  into  its  circular  form  ;  at  another  a  pair  of  monster 
shears  were  clipping  off  the  superfluous  pieces  ;  still  further 
on,  a  ])unching  apparatus  was  at  work,  perforating  the  iron 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  rivets  ;  and  last,  but  certainly 
not  the  least  interesting,  was  the  manufacture  of  the  bolts 
and  nuts.  In  this  branch  alone  several  men  find  employment, 
aided  by  most  cleverly  contrived  machinery.  A  small  fur- 
nace was  burning  with  terrible  fierceness,  throwing  its  in- 
tense heat  across  the  shop,  and  around  this  were  gathered 
several  men  handling  thick  bars  of  redhot  iron,  which  they 
dexterously  thrustbeneath  a  steam-hammer,  the  blows  striking 
the  heated  metal  into  a  groove,  and,  in  an  instant  giving  it  a 
circular  form.    One  other  rapid  movement  of  the  machine  cut 
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off  the  bolt  at  its  proper  length,  and  the  head  being  flattened, 
it  was  ready  to  be  conveyed  into  the  adjoining  shed  to  have 
the  worm  of  the  screw  cut.  The  nuts  are  made  from  bar- 
iron  about  five  eighths  of  an  mch  in  thickness,  by  means  of 
a  machine  which  cuts  off  the  nut  at  its  requisite  length,  and 
at  the  same  time  perforates  it  to  receive  the  end  ef  the  screw. 

The  Plough  Fitting  Shop 

is  appropriated  to  the  construction  of  field  implements  gene- 
rally, the  several  portions  having  been  elsewhere  prepared, 
and  it  comprises  some  suitable  machinery,  but  nothing  calling 
for  special  remark. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  establishment 

is 

The  Forge  Shop, 
and,  despite  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  noise,  we  prolonged 
our  stay  in  this  busy  scene  of  industry,  scarcely  knowing 
which  most  to  admire,  the  honest  hardy  sons  of  tail,  who  lite- 
rally, by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  were  seeking  to  obtain  an 
honourable  livelihood  for  their  dependent  families,  or  those 
marvellous  productions  of  mechanical  genius  which  enabled 
the  stalwart  arm  of  the  British  workman  to  accomplish  prodi- 
gious feats  of  labour,  and  to  overcome  difficulties  which  a 
few  years  since  would  have  been  deemed  insurmountable.  In 
this  department  there  were  at  work  55  forges,  giving  employ- 
ment to  120  men,  and  time  and  labour  were  much  economi- 
zed by  a  clever  contrivance,  now  generally  used  where  steam 
is  employed,  consisting  of  a  series  of  fans,  forcing  a  current 
of  air  through  a  pipe  to  each  forge,  which  can  be  used  at 
pleasure,  thus  completely  superseding  the  employment  of  the 
old-fashioned  bellows.  The  most  attractive  object  in  this 
shop  is  the  steam-hammer,  and  the  regularity  of  its  motion, 
together  with  the  complete  control  exen  ised  over  its  power 
of  action,  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  useful  pieces 
of  mechanism  ever  invented.  It  is  worked  by  a  small  steam- 
engine  upon  the  top  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  is  employed 
in  hammering  out  large  bodies  of  metal,  heated  at  several  fur- 
naces erected  round  it,  and  from  which  the  iron  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  cranes.  We  saw  a  lump  of  iron,  about  eight 
inches  square,  upon  which  infinite  labour  with,  an  ordinary 
sledge-hammer  would  have  been  required  to  reduce  ii  to  the 
requisite  shape,  placed  beiicalh  this  steam  giant,  and  with 
a  lew  blows  from  his  ponderous  fist  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. Whilst  by  it  a  nut  can  be  cracked  without  injury 
to  the  kernel,  and  the  power  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  drive 


a  common  pin  into  a  cork,  it  can  be  made  to  strike^a  blow 
equal  to  ten  tons  weight,  or  fiftysix  lbs.  upon  the  square 
inch.  There  is  also  an  hydraulic  press,  capable  of  producing 
a  pressure  of  one  hundred  tons,  which  is  chiefly  used  for 
stamping  plough  breasts;  and  close  by  the  steam-hammer  laid 
an  ugly  mess,  which  looked  like  the  body  of  a  rhinoceros 
minus  head,  and  induced  us  to  inquire  what  it  could  be,  when 
we  were  told  that  it  was  only  a  pair  of  shears.  We  had 
often  seen  shears  before,  but  as  they  bore  no  resemblance  to 
these,  our  cicei'one  kindly  ordered  them  to  be  put  into  work, 
that  we  might  see  the  modus  operandi  of  cutting  up,  not 
cloth,  but  iron  bars,  The  running  gear  was  connected  with 
the  engine,  and  when  this  monster  lifted  his  upper  jaw, 
though  deficient  of  teeth  and  muscle,  it  was  evident  there 
was  an  irristible  cutting  power,  for  he  chopped  up  a  bar  of 
iron  with  about  the  same  ease  that  the  "  gude  wife"  slices 
the  sticks  of  rhubarb  for  a  working  man's  Sunday  pie. 

The  General  Foundry; 

Scattered  upon  the  floor,  or  sunk  beneath  its  surface  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  were  moulds  of  every  con- 
ceivable size  and  shape  and  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from 
the  outline  of  the  design  to  the  cooling  and  completion  of 
the  casting.  The  heat  in  this  building  was  almost  intolerable?, 
especially  when  the  visitor  approached  the  furnaces,  eight  in 
number,  five  of  which  were  in  full  operation  when  we  passed 
through  the  foundry.  They  are  constructed  of  strong  iron 
plates  bolted  together,  and  lined  with  a  thick  crust  of  sand, 
twenty-five  feet  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  fed  with  coke  from 
a  gallery  at  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  base,  and  blasted  by 
the  same  process  as  the  common  forges,  till  the  whole  body 
becomes  red  hot.  Broken  pig  iron,  alterately  with  layers  of 
coke,  is  then  thrown  upon  the  top,  and,  being  quickly 
reduced  by  an  intense  heat  to  a  molten  state,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  till  it  is  required  for  the  moulds. 
These  being  ready,  three  men,  beanng  large  vessels,  about 
the  size  of  a  pail,  fixed  midway  upon  a  thick  rod  of  iron, 
make  their  appearance,  and  a  hole  is  forced  through  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  whence  ruslies  a  stream  of  molten 
iron  with  a  brilliancy  almost  too  dazzling  for  human  sight, 
and  casting  around  innumerable  coruscations  of  incom- 
parable beauty  and  lustre.  These  vessels  of  molten  metal 
were  then  conveyed  to  the  moulds,  into  each  of  which  they 
were  poured,  occasioning  an  explosion  of  the  confined  air, 
and  they  ^were  then  left  to  cool.    The  begrimed  counte- 
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nances  of  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  this  work  were 
rendered  unearthly  in  their  appearance  by  the  fumes  of 
Rulphur  which  arose  from  the  boiling  metal,  and  the  whole 
scene  called  up  the  idea  of  Pandemonium,  but  happily 
divested  of  the  wretched  spirits  with  which  that  fabulous 
spot  is  associated, — all  apparently  bein'g  happy  in  their 
sphere  of  labour. 
Thence  we  went  to 

The  Agricultural  Foundry, 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  plough-shares 
(of  which  there  are  now  upwards  of  one  thousand  varieties) 
and  agricultural  castings  generally.  Originally  plough- 
shares were  made  of  wrought  iron,  it  being  found  that  those 
of  cast  iron  were  of  so  soft  a  texture  that  the  under  surface 
wore  out,  and  the  plough,  consequently,  tended  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  To  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ransome 
the  agricultural  public  are  indebted  for  a  discovery  which  has 
formed  the  basis  of  all  the  plough-shares  since  manufactured, 
and  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1806.  This  is  termed 
the  chilling  process,"  by  which  the  under  surface  of  the 
plough-share  is  made  as  hard  as  glass,  and  will  continue  so  till 
the  last  moment  of  its  use,  while  the  soft  upper  surface  wears 
away.  In  this  branch  of  agricultural  implement  making, 
Messrs  Ransomes  and  Sims  have  a  world-wide  fame,  and 
the  number  of  ploughs  and  shares  they  yearly  manufacture 
is  almost  incredible. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REGISTER. 
ON  MODERN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  Lecture  hy  Mr.  Glanville  at  the  Literary  Scientific  and 
Medical  Society,  GrahanCs  Town. 

Contined  from  page  56U. 

Thus,  then,  the  philosophy  of  the  great  system  of  chang- 
ing crops  lies  in  these  three  natural  laws  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  The  actual  practice  with  regard  to  the  order  of 
succession  of  crops,  and  also  of  the  number  of  crops  in  the 
succession  depends  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  farm  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  farmer,  but,  whatever  the  practice,  to 
the  observance  of  these  laws  alone,  is  the  farmer  indebted 
for  his  successful  results. 

In  the  train  of  this,  comes  a  whole  host  of  improvements,  to 
a  great  extent  connected  with  it.  To  let  land  lie  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  saturated  with  w^ater,  not  only  prevents  the 
access  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil,  but  by  its  continual 
evaporation  keeps  such  land  cold,  and  thus  interferes  with 
the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  subsequent  growth  of 
the  plant.  It  also,  by  already  filling  the  pores  of  the  soil, 
denies  further  access  of  fresh  rain  water  with  the  valuable 
accessions  ol  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  that  every  shower 
carries  into  a  soil  fitted  to  receive  it.  Hence,  then,  the  great 
necessity  which  British  farmers  lie  under  to  have  their  land 
well  drained.  The  consequence  is  that  drainage  operations 
have  as.sumed  quite  a  national  character.  I  am  not  able  to 
state  the  amount  of  land  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  utter  use- 
lessness,  such  as  fen-lands,  bogs  and  moors,  but  it  is  known 
that  in  this  manner  whole  counties  have  been  added  to  the 
productive  soil  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  the  benefit  is  yet 
greater  in  the  new  capabilities  which  it  has  conferred  on  soils 
of  nearly  all  chaiacters  of  bearing  a  higher  manuring,  and 
of  making  an  immensely  improved  return.  ,  The  estimate  of 
an  increase  of  one  fourth  in  cereal  crops,  does  not  refer  to 
all  the  advantages  which  draining  alone  enables  the  farmer 
to  obtain,  we  therefore,  next  to  rotation  of  crops,  place 
draining  the  land  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
the  great  success  of  the  present  British  farming. 

Time  and  space  compel  me  to  contract  very  much  what 
I  have  to  say  respecting  the  other  improvements  connected 
with  agriculture  that  distinguish  the  recent  practice.  Among 
them  the  introduclioii  of  highly  concentrated  and  artificial 
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manures  demands  the  first  place.  About  1840  the  first  few 
barrels  of  Guano  reached  England,  and  were  so  successfully 
applied  that  the  demand  rapidly  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
importation  in  1841  was  2881  tons;  in  185*2  it  was  243,016 
tons  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase,  the  manure  selling  for  about  £9  or  £  10  a  ton. 

It  is  a  most  instructive  L/s  well  as  interesting  thing  to  note 
how  small  and  apparently  insignificant  are  sometimes  the 
sources  of  the  very  greatest  events.  No  one  could  have 
forseen  that  the  few  barrels  of  guano  brought  at  a  venture  to 
Liiverpool  in  the  year  1840  would  have  done  much  more 
than  put  a  few  pounds  profit  at  the  best,  in  the  pocket  of  the 
speculator,  and  yet  to  this  insignificant  cause  must  be  attri- 
buted m'ich  of  the  recent  awakening  of  the  agricultural 
mind  to  habits  and  pursuits  the  most  uncongenial  to  its  ancient 
state.  Its  increasing  use  and  wonderful  success  disposed 
eveiy  one  to  listen  when  the  causes  of  its  beneficial  action 
were  explained;  to  listen  was  to  be  educated  in  vegetable 
physiology,  the  chemistry  of  plants  and  the  composition  ot 
soils  ;  it  was  to  be  converted  from  the  state  of  blind  adher- 
ence to  prescribed  rule  and  practice,  or  the  little  less  pro- 
gressive one  of  empirical  action,  to  that  of  an  intelligent,  free 
enquirer  desirous  of  knowing  the  natural  laws  that  affected 
him  that  he  might  wisely  place  himself  and  actions  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  The  benefit  of  guano  to  England  will  not 
cease  when  all  the  stores  of  those  rainless  islands  of  the 
Pacific  shall  be  exhausted ;  but  to  her  latest  day  it  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  the  means  of  giving  a  far  higher  in- 
tellectual status,  afar  wider  intellectual  out-look, to  a  numer- 
ous and  important  class  of  the  community  heretofore  distin- 
guished to  a  great  extent  by  a  comparative  limitation  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  circumstance.  Farmers  have  now 
learned  to  apply  special  manures  to  special  crops  ;  manures 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  cultivate  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  crop  they  wish  to  grow  upon  it.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  rape  dust,  superphosphate  of  lime,  woollen  rags, 
hair,  wool,  refuse-silk  and  bones  come,  with  the  organic 
remains  of  a  preceeding  creation,  to  help  the  farmer  to  his 
average  of  28  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

But  we  must  travel  on,  and  note  that  with  the  improvement 
that  has  continuously  gone  on  during  the  past  century,  now  mov- 
ing but  slowly  and  ihen  at  a  leap  making  an  immense  advance, 
must  be  associated  the  improvement  in  almost  every  imple- 
ment of  the  farmer,  and  the  invention  of  countless  new  ones; 
all  lacilitating  important  operations,  and  rendering  the  great 
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result  of  all — the  crop,  more  secure  thati  before.  Thrashing 

machines  of  various  constructions,  horse-hoes,  grubbers,  clod 
crushers  and  reaj)jng  machines  succeeded  each  other  in 
endless  variety,  and  at  this  present  moment  the  great  question 
of  the  day  is,  how  best  to  apply  steam  power  to  drive  the 
plough.  The  newly  awakened  spirit  has  thus  permeated  the 
whole  system  and  totally  changed  the  aspect  of  everytliing 
agricultural  vviihin  this  last  century. 

The  consi^'.eration  of  the  motive  power  that  has  set  this 
great  progression  ol  improvement  a-foot  and  that  continues 
to  keep  it  in  activity,  must  now  occupy  us  for  a  few  moments. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  prime  motor  in  this  matter  was  the 
gi-eat  demand  for  agricultural  produce  at  the  time  when  the 
first  great  steps  were  made  for  its  improvement  With  this 
demand,  of  course,  are  associated  many  collateral  influences. 
Thus  the  demand  came  because  the  numbers  of  the  people 
had  increased  with  an  unwonted  rapidity,  and  that  increase 
was  due  to  the  success  of  the  manufactures  that  had  become 
established,  a  success  that  showed  an  increasing  vitality  and 
promised  consequently  an  ever  increasing  demand.  How 
this  was  to  be  met,  was  the  great  question  to  be  solved.  The 
rate  of  increase  was  so  fast  that  in  TO  yeara  the  population 
had  quadrupled  itself.  How  all  these  new  mouihs  were  to 
be  filled, — thus  became  a  most  momentous  na/^ional  enquiry 
and  especially  so,  when  in  obedience  to  the  1st  Napoleon's 
commands,  supplies  of  every  kind  were  refused  from  all  the 
states  of  Europe.  J  ust  then  the  fiscal  measure  that  introduced 
the  paper  currency  gave  for  the  time  the  resources  that  the 
occupiers  of  land  needed  to  carry  out  the  improvements  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  success.  The  Scotch  led  the  way,  and  by 
this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  evinced  the  possession  of  a 
superabundance  of  that  energy  and  industry  which  Ray, 
writing  under  a  too  partial  view  of  things,  had  completely 
failed  to  see,  and  it  is  but  due  to  them  to  say  that  as  they 
began  the  new  processes,  so  they  still  lead  the  van  in  aiming 
at  further  conquests. 

Of  course  under  the  state  of  things  we  have  just  describe  d 
prices  rose  to  a  most  unheard  of  pitch,  and  thus,  during  the 
years  of  the  war  with  France,  an  artificial  stimuhis  was 
given  in  aid  of  the  natural  one,  that  of  itself  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  large  results  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement.  But  if  these  stimuli  had  found  no  base  of 
operations  on  which  they  could  rely;  if  there  had  been  no 
store  of  observation  and  even  limited  practice  garnered  up 
in  the  experience  of  n  few  individuals,  and  which  was  ready 
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to  come  forth  when  called  on  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
it  is  fearful  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  result  of 
that  terrible  and  protracted  contest.  Had  no  one  reasoned 
and  experimented  and  dreamed  and  spenthis  money  on  wild 
schemes and  been  content  to  be  thought  a  madman,  all  that 
demand  for  corn  and  all  that  facility  for  obtaining  capital  would 
have  been  met  by  the  terrible  answer  that  more  corn  could 
not  be  obtained.  It  will  remain  for  future  historians  to  show 
what  share  ot  merit, in  the  successful  stand  againstFrench  pro- 
pagandism  and  Bonaparte's  ambition  that  England  then  made, 
belongs  to  those  patient,  often  derided  but  never  daunted,  ex- 
plorers who,  when  the  pinch  came,  pointed  out  the  direction 
agricultural  effort  was  to  take,  and  so  fed  for  years  the  block- 
aded people  of  tlieir  native  country. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  w-bat  was  done 
by  individuals  for  the.  advance  of  British  agriculture  in  the 
past  and  present  century,  and  the  first  name  of  any  note  we 
stumble  on  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Improvers,  brought  liis  influence  actively 
to  bear  on  the  agricultural  deficiences  that  in  17'20  were  the 
prominent  features  of  Scotch  farming.  lie  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  cultivator  of  turnips  in  Scotland,  and  he  tried, 
but  apparently  in  vain,  to  introduce  it  as  a  general  practice 
Then  comes  the  name  of  Maxwell,  who  in  1743  collected 
and  published  the  transactions  of  the  same  Society.  His 
name  is  now  but  little  heard  of.  He  was  apparently  one  of 
those  obscure  but  earnest  men  whose  thoughts  and  teachings 
are  beyond  their  time  ;  who  die  but  little  known  or  felt  or 
esteemed,  but  who  leave  behind  them  seed  to  germinate  and 
fructify  in  more  congenial  times,  giving  a  rich  harvest  of 
benefits  to  the  children  of  their  unthankful  contemporaries. 
Not  content  with  what  he  had  done.  Maxwell  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  on  agriculture  which  had 
considerable  merit  in  them.  And  then  some  15  years  after- 
wards he  brought  out  a  book  called  the  Practical  Husband- 
man^ in  which  he  earnestly  condenms  the  practice  of  taking 
two  consecutive  crops  of  grain  from  the  same  land. 

The  next  name  to  notice  is  that  of  Bakewell.  We  have 
already  spoken  briefly  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  meat 
produced  by  the  British  farmer.  This  is  not  altogether  the 
result  of  alternate  crop])ing,  although  without  that  it  could  not 
be  done.  Improvement  of  the  breed  of  all  animals,  by  which 
is  meant  in)proving  the  symmetry,  increasing  the  quantity  of 
muscle  of  each  animal  and  inducing  an  arrival  at  maturity 
in  a  far  shorter  time  I  ban  before,  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of 


this  immense  production.     Bakewell,  of   Dishcy,  was  tlie 
man  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  carried  on  his  experirnents 
on  sheep  of  the  old,  coarse,  long  wooled  Leicester  breed, 
and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  them  to  such  perfection 
that  maturity  was  attained  in  two  years  instead  of  three,  and 
even  at  one  year  many  were  ready  for  the  butcher.    At  14 
months  old,  the  age  at  which  they  are  usually  slaughtered, 
they  weigh  on  an  average  from  18  to  20  lbs.  per  quarter,  and 
the  average  of  the  fleece — along,  soft  wool,  is  from  6  to  7  lbs. 
The  improvements  effected  by  Bakewell  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  old 
licicester  breed  on  which  he  experimented.    Flat  sided,  large 
horned,  clumsy  sheep,  that  produced  execrable  mutton  and 
very  coarse  wool  became  in  his  hands  a  breed  that  was  to  be 
the  pride  of  flockmasters.    Yet.  for  twenty  years  after  their 
excellence  was  manifest,  his  schemes. were  ridiculed  and  op- 
posed on  every  hand  :  ignorance  and  predjudice  vvde  too 
strong  for  him  for  20  years;  but,  lucky  Bakewell !  the  20  years 
once  passed,  and  he  was  happy  in  the  realization  of  his  le- 
gitimate rew^ard.    The  same  principles  as  guided  Bakewell 
were  carried  out  by  llio  brothers  Collings,  of  Tees  Valley,  in 
1775  with  regard  to  the  Short  Horned  breed  of  Cattle  that 
are  now  so  triumphantly  displacing  other  breeds  in  England. 
Here,  again,  an  early  maturity  is  one  of  their  great  recom- 
mendations, the  beasts  being  fit  for  the  butcher  in  2  years 
instead  of  lingering  on  for  five.  Their  motto  seems  to  be,  a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one."    Thus  as  we  approach  the  time 
when  an  improved  agriculture  demanded  the  assistance  of  a 
large  animal  production,  the  labois  of  these  men  were  pro- 
ducing facilities  that  were  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
We  come  now  to  the  time  of  such  men  as  Sir  Jno.  Sinclair, 
the  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Coke  ;  men 
of  large  minds  and  large  capital,  and  who  used  the  one  with 
all  the  benefit  which  a  free  and  unfettered  action  on  the  ])art 
of  the  other  could  give.  .  The  successful  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  stimidated  other  ca})ilalists  to  embark  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  land,  guided  chicM)    by  thai  despised  "  book 
learning"  which  in  their  case  had  pro<luced  such  results  as 
this.    Mr.  Coke  found  Ids  estate  at  Holkam,  of  30,000  acres 
in  extent,  of  the  value  of  X' 300,000.   It  was  a  barren  waste, 
but  he  spent  upon  it  in  itnprovements  £  400,000  and  tiius 
increased  its    value    to  £  1,200,000,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£  500,000  and  so  for  a  large  number  of  other  ^spirited  pr-j- 
prietors  who  boldly  stepped  forth  and  risked  their  money  on 
the  success  of  ])lans  that  were  almost  entirely  iheoretirai 
0  2       '  Oh,  n 
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They  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  special  school  of 
themselves,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Young  for  their  director.  Here 
is,  in  Young,  another  example  of  the  fate  of  men  who  oppose 
the  long  continued  habits  of  their  fellows.  He  took  infinite 
pains  to  peifect  his  system,  travelled  on  the  Continent,  ex- 
perimented and  spared  no  expense,  and  in  the  midst  of  op- 
position and  all  sorts  of  ridicule  he  worked  it  out  triumph- 
antly and  so  raised  the  value  of  inferior  lands  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  from  5s.  to  25s.  per  acre. 

Down  to  the  present  time  the  fate  of  Tull  and  Bakewell 
and  Young  is  experienced  by  the  men  who  are  now  going 
out  beyond  the  mass.  Mechi  and  Fowler  and  Smith  have  all 
elt  in  a  minor  degree  the  sharp  stroke  of  an  ill-directed  wit 
in  return  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  that  their  efforts 
bring.  Yet  these  were  and  are  the  men  who  are  the  vital 
sparks  of  the  body  agricultural.  They  support  the  onward 
movement ; — one  which,  as  our  text  shows  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
world. 

But  little  space  remains  to  notice  the  work  that  Societies 
have  done,  nor  is  it  very  necessary  ;  they  have  come  in  to 
aid  and  suppliement  the  labors  of  the  individuals  we  have 
named  and  others  like  them,  to  keep  awake  among  the  farmers 
the  spirit  of  improvement  that  these  men  first  aroused  :  to  be 
themselves  the  advancing  beacons  that  point  out  the  path  to 
be  followed  and  that  allure  men  on  to  walk  therein.  They, 
loo,  have  met  with  chequered  careers,  and  some  have  died 
out  and  left  no  monument  oehind  them  but  the  improved 
practices  of  the  subjects  of  their  earnest  labors.  Such  was 
the  Society  of  Improvers  in  Scotland,  instituted  about  the 
year  1723,  that  lasted  only  20  years,  and  numbered,  at  its 
best  period  300  members.  It  tried  to  imroduce  alternate 
cropping,  but  its  influence  did  not  seem  to  extend  beyond 
its  members.  Scotland  has  the  honor  of  having  originated 
this,  the  first  Agricultural  Society. 

Then,  in  1777,  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society 
was  established,  and  continued  to  collect  fads,  examine 
theories  and  reward  enterprizing  farmers  for  many  a  year, 
and  it  is  at  present  iu  full  operation:  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
resuscitated  from  a  stale  of  lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  that  so  successfully,  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  farmer 
in  the  district  that  does  not  feel  grateful  to  it  for  the  benefits 
which  it  confers  on  liim. 

In  1784  the  Highland  Society  came  into  existence,  and 
has  had  j)erhaps  the  most  successful  career  of  any.  Largely 
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by  its  influence,  the  rental  of  land  in  Scotland  ha$  increased 
in  25  years  from  £2,000,000  to  £5,278,000.  This  alone 
will  shew,  if  anything  can.  the  influence  for  good  which  a  well 
conducted  Society  can  exert. 

In  1763  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established. 
By  publications,  by  rewards,  by  the  collection  of  the  numerous 
facts  and  data  on  which  alone  sound  agricultural  theory  can 
rest,  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  best  practices,  county 
surveys  and  general  influence,  the  help  at  a  critical  time  that 
these  Socieues  were  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumers  of  his 
produce,  cannot  now  be  reckoned  up.  Other  and  similar 
Societies  of  a  local  character  continued  to  spring  up  during 
the  50  years  that  have  passed  of  this  present  century.  Tn 
1838  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  soon 
after,  a  similar  one  in  Ireland  concentrated  the  efforts  of  the 
then  numerous  loeal  Societies  scattered  over  the  land,  as  the 
Highland  Society  liad  already  done  for  Scotland.  The  motto 
of  ihe  English  Society  is  "  Practice  with  bcience,"  and  its 
objects,  as  expressed  in  its  Charter,  are  the  imprcvement  of 
every  practice  and  the  enlargement  of  every  result  connect- 
ed with  agriculture. 

While,  then  to  the  little  phalanx  of  the  ridiculed  investi- 
gators is  due  the  first  kindling  of  the  torch  that  lights  the 
way  to  improvement,  these  societies  keep  the  light  burning 
and  moving  onward,  while  ever  behind  come  the  crush  and 
crowd  of  an  increasing  population  that  continually  shouts 
louder  and  louder  for  more  bread,  and  all  men  begin  to  feel 
that  upon  science  at  last  must  they  be  dependant  for  their 
daily  crust. 

We  scarcely  need  confirmation  of  this  truth  from  the  ex- 
periences of  other  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  but  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  America,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  all  offer  us  the  most  convincing  examples  of  the 
truth  that  to  the  intelligent  community  at  last,  is  triumph  over 
its  difficulties  alone  awarded.  America  and  Canada  furnish 
us  especially  with  results  the  most  instructive  and  startling 
on  account  of  the  closeness  with  which  the  two  practices,  the 
careless  and  the  careful,  are  united  together,  their  advantages 
compared  and  their  ultimate  effects  exhibited.  Canada 
es)) 'cially  should  have  great  interest  in  our  eyes  from  the  re- 
markable similarity  between  many  of  its  peculiarities  and 
our  own.  For  instance,  it  has  two  Provinces  that  are 
characterized  by  a  difference  of  race  in  their  inhabitants — 
the  Canadian-French  that  are  the  largely  predominating  race 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  British  that  preponderate  in  Upper 
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Canada;  just  as  the  Dutch  are  in  excess  in  our  Western 
Province  and  the  English  peihaps  in  this,  the  Eastern.  The 
two  Canadian  Provinces  have  also  had  their  political  quarrels 
just  as  we  have,  and  they  have  there  resulted  in  a  much  greater 
race-animosity  than  we  experience  here.  Now  let  us  recollect 
that  this  Canada  is,  like  this  Colony,  comparatively  new  to 
cultivation — that  it  possesses  a  virgin  soil  enriched  by  the 
decomposition  of  dense  forests  for  «ntold  ages.  Consequent- 
ly it  is,  or  rather  was  oC  years  ago,  in  the  very  best  condition 
to  grow  for  a  long  period  of  time  any  crops  that  might  be 
sown  npon  it.  For  about  that  tiilio  Lower  Canada  as  a  whole 
has  been  thus  cropped  with  wheat,  yielding  at  the  first  most 
astonishing  results  that  went'  on  lor  so  long  a  time  that 
people  began  to  look  upon  it  as  inexhaustible.  Such  crops 
however  now  belong  to  the  past  and  Lower  Canda  has  now 
an  average  of  only  J  2  bushels  ])er  acre.  In  some  places  the 
land  is  so  exhausted  that  it  returns  barely  double  the  seed 
that  is  put  into  it,  and  this  is  the  result  of  the  careless  system 
— the  system  that  never  looks  ahead — that  is  followed  by  men 
who  lack  that  great  sign  of  advanced  civilization — a  care  for 
posterity,  and  a  capability  of  identifying  themselves  thereby, 
in  triumphs  of  art  and  science  to  be  ushered  in  by  unborn 
generations. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  system  pursued  in  Upper 
Canada,  and,  with  all  the  advantages  which  a  new  soil  pre- 
sents, with  all  the  temptations  to  slovenly  and  reckless  farm- 
ing which  great  natural  difficulties  on  the  one  hand,  and  great 
fertility  on  the  other  would  give,  we  find  the  same  scientific 
system  that  has  given  the  Ihitish  Islands  their  agricultural 
supremacy,  in  complere  possession  of  the  Province.  Their 
average  production  of  wheat  is  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
this  capability  is  fostered,  not  destroyed,  by  the  careful  and 
extensive  rearing  of  domestic  animals.  In  10  years  previous 
to  1851  their  sheep  increased  80  per  cent,  while  their  wool 
was  increased  64  per  cent.  But  stock  of  all  kinds  rapidly 
increases  not  only  in  number  t)ut  in  quality,  because  the 
Canadians  are  as  attentive  to  the  purity  of  the  breeds  as  they 
seem  to  be  to  all  the  other  necessary  conditions  of  success. 

The  result  is  that  Upper  Canada  has  become  the  granary 
of  England,  and  her  exports  of  wheat  exceed  5,600,000 
quarters  annually. 

America  offers  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  Her  Eastern 
districts  have  long  lost  their  old  fertility,  and  it  is  from  the 
new  lands  of  the  far  West,  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississipi 
that  her  excess  of  wheat  entirely  comes.    Back  further  and 
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further  into  the  wilderness  by  exhaustive  cropping,  is  the  pro- 
verbial richness  of  her  soil  driven,  till,  at  last,  the  Ameri- 
cans  have  taken  the  alann,  and  now,  in  every  principal  city 
of  the  Stale,  there  is  a  Government-supported  Agricultural 
Institution,  with  its  professors,  pupils  and  model  farms,  try- 
ing to  l-estore  the  fertility  which  a  neglect  of  science  lost. 
And  in  Canada  this  seems  to  be  the  mainspring  of  its  excel- 
lent practice.  In  1851,  the  Government  granted  to  the 
Societies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  no  less  a  sum  than 
£  13,794,  and  in  1853  another  £  13,700  was  given.  The 
Government  maintains  a  model  farm  at  Toronto,  a  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  its  University,  and  gives  as  a  reward  five 
Agricultin-al  Scholarships,  value  £S0  each  to  the  naost  de- 
serving students.  No  wonder  Canada  gets  on  fast,  it  has  a 
support  for  its  endeavors,  in  the  wise  and  generous  aid  of  its 
government,  which  the  Government  of  this  Colony  should 
on!y  be  too  happy  to  imitate. 

And  now  will  none  of  these  things  apply  to  ourselves  and 
our  present  condition  }  Do  we  expect  that  the  great  laws  of 
the  universe  will  stand  still  to  favor  us,  or  do  we  acknowledge 
that  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  we  would  succeed,  we  must 
learn  to  obey  them  ? 

The  condition  and  requirements  of  ourselves  are  not,  at 
present  perhaps,  the  same  -as  those  of  Canada  and  England, 
hut  there  are  difficulties  and  disasters  special  to  ourselves 
that  require  a  close  and  earnest  s^udy  of  natural  laws  to  re- 
move. There  are  practices  common  among  ourselves  as 
agriculturists,  that  need  the  fostering  care,  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  Agricultural  Societies  to  reform.  There  is,  in  short, 
a  want  among  us  of  a  certain  stimulus  that  shall  arouse  our 
mental  activity,  aud  give  to  us  more  power,  not  only  to  set 
our  minds  on  the  right  track,  but  to  continue  them  therein. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  say  efforts  are 
being  made  to  obtain  for  Albany  such  a  Society.  Others 
already  exist,  and  I  trust  to  see  the  day  when  they  shall  all 
be  included  in  at  least  one  great  Provincial  Association, 
Dtiited,  if  in  nothing  else,  yet  in  the  determination  to  aid,  by 
mutual  endeavor,  in  overcoming  the  natural  disadvantages 
and  in  using  to  the  utmost  the  natural  advantages  of  our  com- 
mon country. 


LUNG  SICKNESS  (PLEURO-PNEUMONIA). 

About  two  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  Literary,  Scientific  and  Medical  Society  to  collect  in 
formation  with  regard  to  this  destructive  disease  in  this  colo- 
ny. The  effort  was  set  afoot  by  a  lecture  from  Dr.  Campbell 
on  the  subject, and  papeis  were  printed  containing  questions 
relating  to  the  disease  and  its  treatment,  which  were  sent  to 
Field  Cornets,  Farmers,  and  others,  all  through  the  Colony, 
It  was  requested  that  the  papers  should  be  returned  with 
the  questions  answered. 

About  60  have  so  been  returned,  and  the  valuable  informa- 
tion they  contain  is  now  in  process  of  condensation,  when  it 
will  appear  in  the  Agricultural  portion  of  this  magazine. 

In  the  mean  time  we  beg  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  disease  as  it  is  known  in  Britain, 
and  the  treatment  there  pursued,  since  it  will  probably  help 
us  in  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  not  for  a  moment  supposing  that  the  treatment  adopted 
with  advantage  there  can  be  generally  applicable  here. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

There  are  perhaps  not  many  holders  of  live  stock,  who  be- 
ing at  a  distance  from  a  veterinary  of  skill,  do  not  sjive  atten- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  them  when  ailing.  Such  are  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  latterly  I  may  say  thai  this  office  has  chiefly 
been  discharged  by  myself. 

During  the  present  season  my  own  feeding  stock,  but  more 
especially  milk  cows,  have  been  visited  with  that  discouraging 
disease  pleuro-pneumonia.  As  the  remedies  I  have  applied 
differ  in  some  respects  from  any  I  have  noticed,  and  have  also 
been  comparatively  speaking,  successful,  I  see}i  to  explain 
them  in  your  columns  (Agriculiural  Gazette).  My  feeders 
are  strictly  enjoined  without  loss  of  time  to  announce  to  me 
any  appearance  of  ailment — a  piactice  I  most  strenuously 
advise  to  any  one  who  concerns  himself  about  the  treatment  of 
his  cattle,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  disease  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  the  chance  of  success  in  which  essentially  de- 
pends on  early  application. 

The  first  appearance  which  arrests  the  feeder's  attention  is 
losF,  or  i)artial  loss,  of  appttUe.  If  on  examination  1  detect 
any  of  the  symptoms  which  characterise  the  pleuro,  viz.,  a 
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cough,  quickness  of  respiration,  intermittent  warmth  and 
chillness  of  horns,  loss  of  and  acceleration  of  pulse,  I  proceed 
at  once  to  bleed  till  the  pulse  is  sensibly  affected.  This 
usually  requires  5  or  6  quarts  to  be  taken.    I  then  give — 


Epsom  Salts  8  oz. 

Spirits  of  nitre        1  „ 
Tartar  emetic         k  dn 


Digitalis  J  drm. 

Flour  of  sulphur       4  6z. 

Treacle  16  „ 
Coco-olein  6 


These  ingredients  are  mixed,  and  given  with  plenty  of  warm 
gruel,  for  which  I  use  my  pig  food — boiled  Indian  meal  mix- 
ed with  a  small  proponion  of  Pea- meal.  In  some  instances 
when  a  renewal  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  acceleration 
of  pulse  have  shown  themselves,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  repeat  the  bleeding  to  a  less  degree,  say  3  quarts,  and  give 
likewise  the  Tartar  emetic  and  the  Digitalis  in  the  gruel  I 
think  this  treatment  applicable  only  to  the  very  earl^,  and  on 
no  account  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease. 

1  continue  to  give  morning  and  evening  in  gruel — 
Coco-olein  4  to  6  oz.    I  Flour  of  sulphur  4  oz. 

Spirits  of  nitre     J  to  1  „     |  Treacle  or  sugar  8  „ 

At  noon  I  give  the  gruel  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar 
only.  The  doses  of  sugar  or  treacle  and  sulphur  are  modified 
by  circumstances,  and  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  sufficiently 
open.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  firt^tdose  I  giVe  Kpsom 
salts,  on  account  of  their  quick  action,  but  afterwards  I  pre- 
fer treacle  with  sulphur.  Tne  patient  requires  watching  with 
the  greatest  care;  the  sick  room  ought  lo  be  well  >e;  tilated 
at  the  top,  but  kept  warm  day  and  night.  A  depression  of 
temperature  or  exposure  to  draught  has  been  observed  to 
disturb  the  breathing.  When  the  feverish  symptoms  have 
abated,  I  give  oatmeal  instead  of  Indian  meal  in  gruel ;  I 
continue  the  coco-olein  with  sugar  or  treacle  morning  and 
evening  throughout,  with  occasional  doses  of  half  to  one  oz. 
of  spirits  of  nitre.  In  several  of  the  cases,  when  the  pulse 
has  become  feeble  and  below  sixty  beats  per  minute,  accom- 
panied by  languor  and  weakness,  I  have  given  a  wine-glass 
of  brandy  in  the  morning  and  evening's  gruel  with  apparent 
advantage.  The  attendant  is  taught  to  offer  the  animal 
changes  of  food,  brewers'  grains,  bran-mash,  hay,  grass, 
green  Rape  plant,  or  ether  palatable  material.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  find  the  animal  begin  to  eat,  and  make  its 
selection. 

The  treatment  has  varied  in  some  respects  from  what  I 
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first  started  with ;  towards  the  coiuraencement  I  lost  two, 
but  latterly  and  since  I  have  used  the  precise  treatment  I 
have  described,  I  have  been  uniformly  successful ;  out  of  the 
whole  fourteen,  twelve  have  recovered. 

The  time  they  have  been  unwell  has  varied  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  days ;  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin  has 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  maintained,  as  I  have  scarcely 
observed  in  any  instance  that  extreme  fastness  of  hide  or 
staring  coat  which  usually  accompanies  this  disease  in  its 
lengthened  stage.  They  have  lost  in  weight  to  the  extent 
of  one  cwt.  to  one  and  three-quarter  cvvt.  each.  The  milch 
cattle  whilst  suffering  have  reduced  their  yield  of  milk  to 
three  or  four  quarts  per  day,  but  on  their  recovery  have  in 
a  great  measure  regained  this.  In  no  instance  have  I  found 
a  greater  falling  off  than  two  quarts  per  day,  a  diminution 
scarcely  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  loss  of  condi- 
tion and  of  price. 

My  success  is  attracting  the  attention  of  my  neighbours, 
two  of  whom  have  tried  it,  each  on  one  animal  only,  with 
success.  In  a  future  paper  I  purpose  to  treat  on  the  theory 
or  adaptation  of  means  to  end  of  this  treatment. 


In  the  Gazette  of  December  the  6th,  I  supplied  particulars 
of  my  treatment  of  pieuro  {)neumonia.  I  now  proceed  to 
explain  the  symptoms  and  a])])earances  which  have  suggest- 
ed the  application  of  the  means  I  have  used. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Clitheroe,  I  learnt 
that  some  time  ago  he  purchased  eight  or  ten  polled 
Galloways  from  a  lot  of  fifty  which  were  exposed  in  a 
market  for  sale.  Nine  weeks  after  this  they  became  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  from  which  he  lost  the  greater  part 
of  them.  He  afterwards  learnt  from  the  dealer  from  whom 
he  bought  them  that  ihe  remainder  of  the  head  of  fifty, 
which  were  sold  to  six  or  eight  parlies  who  resided  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  were  also  affected  with  the  disease 
in  the  same  week  and  with  the  like  result. 

From  this,  to  which  numerous  instances  similar  in 
character  may  be  added,  we  may  infer  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  is  somewhat  remote.  The  fifty  Galloways  being 
nearly  the  same  age  wou'd  have  been  purchased  from  various 
breeders,  and  sent  together  from  Galloway  to  Clitheroe,  a 
distance  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  from  exposure  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature 


to  which  they  were  subjected  after  they  had  been  collected 
together  by  the  dealer,  the  proceess  of  respiration  had  been 
impeded,  by  which  some  impurity  of  the  blood  is  engen- 
dered, which  slowly  and  imperceptibly  increases  until  the 
symptoms  1  have  described  attract  attention. 

Cattle  from  Ireland  are  more  subject  to  this  complaint  than 
others  :  they  are  brought  on  board  vessels  crowded  together 
in  the  hulls  or  on  the  decks,  and  on  reaching  land  travel 
usually  on  foot  considerable  distances  to  markets  for  sale. 

My  milch  cows  are  housed  during  winter  in  stalls  of  more 
than  ordinary  warmth,  and  are  turned  out  to  grass  in  the 
month  of  May,  which  in  the  presant  season  was  usually  wet 
and  changeable;  the  pleuro  has  prevailed  amongst  them 
since  July.  When  attention  is  first  called  to  this  illness, 
the  feeder  states  that  up  to  the  meal  before  the  cow  has 
eaten  up  her  food,  given  her  usual  yield  of  milk,  and  showed 
every  symptom  of  health ;  thus  though  the  disease  has 
hitherto  been  iniperceutible  and  of  slow  progress,  it  arrives 
at  a  stage  to  cause  a  sudden  inferruption  of  the  functions, 
the  cow's  appetite  is  gone,  and  her  yield  of  milk  diminished 
to  one-half  of  what  she  gave  t\v  elve  hours  before. 

On  applying  the  ear  to  the  side  of  the  annnal  you  dis- 
•  tincily  hear  the  air  rushing  past,  but  at  the  very  early  stage, 
as  far  as  the  ear  can  detect,  with  little  or  no  impediment ; 
the  inhalations  become  frequent  and  laboured.  On  opening 
the  vein  if  you  place  your  finder  in  ihe  stream  of  blood  a 
hot  sensation  is  imparted  ;  if  you  again  place  your  finger  in 
the  stream  towards  the  close  of  the  bleedino-,  the  heat  is 
sensibly  diminished,  the  colour  of  the  blood  undergoes  a 
perceptible  change  from  a  dark  to  a  redder  or  brighter 
colour. 

A  consideration  of  these  symptons  seems  to  denote  a 
greater  consumption  of  carbon,  for  the  combustion  or 
oxidation  of  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  anin:al  is 
prompted  to  exert  her  organs  of  respiration  for  ihe  supply  of 
the  necessary  air,  whilst  the  blood  at  ihe  same  time  is  in  an 
impure  state.  At  this  stage  immediate  relief  seems  requisite 
to  prevent  or  arrest  damage  from  over-exertion ;  with  this 
object  I  resort  to  bleeding  as  the  speediest  means  of  sub- 
duing the  fever  and  lowering  the  circulation.  Tartar  emetic 
and  digitalis  are  known  also  to  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  circulation  and  lowering  the  pulse.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  apply  t'lese  necessaries  in  the  very  early  stages; 
spirits  of  nitre  and  flour  of  sulphur,  which  are  continued 
njuch  longer,  stimulate  the  secretions,  and  thus  tend  to  purify 
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the  blood  and  the  system.  My  observations  lead  me  to 
think  that  the  organs  of  respiration  are  on  the  first  appear- 
ances, comparatively  speaking,  but  slightly  injured.  It  is 
not  until  after  a  lapse  of  time  that  with  the  ear  only  we  can 
perceive  that  dullness  of  sound  which  betokens  injury.  In 
the  two  which  died  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  increase  of 
this,  until  the  flow  of  air  on  one  side  seemed  entirely  to  have 
ceased,  whilst  on  the  other  we  could  plainly  hear  the  air 
passing  lo  and  fro.  On  a  post  mortem  examination  we 
found  the  lung  on  one  side  completely  damaged,  whilst  on 
the  other  it  was  but  little  affected.  Whilst  (he  greater  heat 
of  blood  and  the  more  frequent  respiration  denote  an  ex- 
cessive demand  on  the  carbon,  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
animal  is  devoid  of  appetite;  the  necessary  consequence 
is  a  consumption  of  the  components  of  the  system.  The 
fats  will  first  be  laid  hold  of,  then  though  probably  not 
altogether  singly  and  separately,  the  carbonaceous  compo- 
nents of  the  fibrine,  but  as  these  materials  are  in  succession 
less  easily  available,  their  consumption  seems  necessarily 
to  imply  a  greater  exertion  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to  resort  to  a  supply  of 
food  rich  in  elements  of  heat,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  a 
form  easily  available  for  respiration,  Indian  meal  is 
particularly  rich  in  starch,  by  the  process  of  boiling  it  * 
approximates  more  nearly  to  sugar;  together  with  this  1 
give  sugpr  and  treacle  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  oleine 
oil.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  and  given  in  warm  water. 
Starch,  sugar,  gum,  dextrin,  &e  ,  are  accounted  the  main 
supporters  of  the  heat  of  animals  when  in  health  ;  they 
contain  w^th  carbon  and  hydrogen  a  cosiderable  proportion 
of  oxygen.  On  this  account  they  require  less  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  to  effect  their  combustion.  Their  components 
are : — 

Carbon.        Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

Starch    44.45     ....     6.17     ....  49.38 

Sugar    40.00     ....     6.66     ....  53.54 

The  composition  of  oils  differs  very  considerably  from 
that  of  starch  and  sugar,  oils  being  much  richer  in  carbon 
ai.d  hyc.;o,^?u  with  less  of  oxygen.  They  cotain  on  an 
average  of  analysis  : — 

Carbon.       Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 
Oil  or  fat      ....    78.13     ....     11.74     ....  10.13 
Tl)e   following   are   ultimate   analyses  by  Dr.  Dugald 
Campbell,  given  in  Dr.  Thompson's  lectures  (p.  34)  : — 


Carbon.    Hydrogen.    Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 
Cod  liver  oil    80.18    ....    13.72    ....    5.854    ....  5.246 
Oiiveoil....    69.38    ....    13.47    ....17.092   ....  0.058 
A  proximate  analysis  by  M.  Braconnot  of  one  of  the 
richest  vegetable  oils  in  olein  gives — 

Of  olein.  Margarine. 
72.  28. 
They  are  observed  to  be  ranch  longer  in  undergoing 
comminution,  and  in  their  passage  through  the  system 
Amongst  the  materials  of  food  they  contain  in  the  same 
space  in  the  greatest  proportion  of  elements  necessary  for 
the  support  of  vitality,  according  to  Lehmann,  whose  work 
I  have  recently  been  able  to  obtain,  the  first  and  second 
volumes  in  German,  the  third  in  English.  I  find  in  vol.  iii, 
page  158,  the  following  computation.  "If  in  a  given  time 
the  organism  absorbs  one  hundred  grammes  of  oxygen,  the 
following  quantities  would  be  necessary,  in  union  with  one 
hundred  grammes  of  oxygen,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
vitality  : — Of  fat,  34.23  grammes  ;  sta'-ch,  84.37  grammes  ; 
sugar  ,  93.75  grammes.  From  which  it  wili  be  seen  that  a 
pound  of  fat  or  oil  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  supplied 
by  the  air  is  equal  to  nearly  three  lbs.  of  starch  or  sugar. 


C To  be  Continued. J 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE,  Graham's  Town,  April,  1858, 
S.  Lat  33**  18'  30";  E.  Long.  20°  28'  45".  Height  above 
the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq 
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28  252 

69  6 

02* 

66- 

72-5 

St 

6 

SW 

Variable 

18 

•28-393 

70* 

67  5 

6S* 

106* 

0 

0 

CALM 

Very  clear  and  fine  throughout 

19 

28-334 

81-6 

66* 

60 

93* 

Ci 

3 

Wnw 

Do                do  do 

20 

28-284 

73-6 

67  5 

58-5 

94* 

0 

0 

8SW 

Do                do  do 

21 

28-349 

73-6 

68- 

59* 

100- 

Ci 

5 

Wnw 

Do                do  do 

22 

28*302 

77-6 

69- 

66- 

99* 

0 

0 

NW 

Do                do  do 

23 

28-220 

80-6 

69-6 

65-5 

100- 

Cu 

1 

NW 

Do                do  do 

24 

28  051 

81* 

70* 

58- 

96-0 

Ci 

1 

NW 

Sultry  and  windy  all  day,  night  calm  and  fine 

25 

S!8*038 

72  5 

69-6 

56* 

53- 

82* 

Ci  Cu 

3 

Wnw 

Windy  all  day,  moderate  gale  aft,  ni-,ht  fine 

2C 

28.233 

64- 

58- 

69- 
76- 

Ci  Cu 

7 

Wnw 

Very  fine  with  cool  breeze-  tlirougbout 

27 

28  265 

65- 

58* 

52-6 

Ci  Cu 

1 

SSE 

Very  dear  and  fine  throughout 

28 

27-805 

62-5 

64-5 

48-2 

75* 

St 

8 

NW 

•23  High  -wind  torn,  stre  gale  ait  and  nirt  with  rain 

29 

27-715 

63 

4j* 

44* 

53* 

N 

9 

NW 

•04 

Do  all  day,  rain  and  hail  aft  night  fine 

30 

27*938 

62 

48* 

46-6 

52-5 

Cu  St 

4 

NW 

Do  throughout 

BAROMETER       Highest  during  the  month  28-608 

Lowest             do.  27*696 

Mean              do.  28270 

THERMOMETER  Highest           do.  87  0 

Lowest             do-  48*5 

Mean  do.  7041 
Minimum  at  night,  mean        .    58  59 

Dew  point  mean  61-65 

Highest  in  the  sun  123* 

Lowest       do.  48*0 

Mean        do.  84*4 

CLOUDS               Prevailing  cloud  Ci  Cum 

Mean  extent  3  73 

WIND          Prevailing  Cun-ents  NW 

RAIN                    Quantity  in  inches  2*09 


Note — The  observations  have  been  takeu  daily,  at  0-30  a.m.  and  3.30 
p.m. 
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FRTICHISM  IN  AFRICA. 


Any  one  who  knows  the  wonderful  virtues  of  a  horse  shoe 
when  nailed  over  a  door-way,  or  of  a  string  of  white  briony 
roots  when  hung  round  the  neck  of  a  teething  infant,  or  of  a 
child's  caul  on  board  a  ship,  will  have  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  o,  fetiche.  Feiichisra  is  not  so  peculiarly  negro  as 
dictionaries  and  disquisitions  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There 
is  not  a  nation  free  from  it,  scarcely  an  individual,  if  the 
truth  were  told.  The  horse  shoe,  the  anodyne  necklace,  and 
the  caul  represent  a  multitude  of  charms  to  be  found  to  this 
very  day  in  fatherland,  from  the  speaker's  mace  on  the  Com- 
mon's table,  to  the  luck-penny  in  an  old  fish  wife's  pocket. 
The  French  fetiche,  at  present,  is  a  name — Napoleon.  The 
national  fetiche  of  Germany  is  the  meerschaum,  and  of  Ame- 
rica, the  almighty  dollar."  Pious  mussulmen  every  where 
carry  verses  o(  the  Koran  on  their  persons ;  while  there  is 
not  a  Brahnrn  in  India  who  could  be  a  Brahmin  without  the 
bit  of  antelope  skin  he  has  attached  to  the  string  he  wears 
round  his  neck.  The  Chinaman  flies  his  fetiche  praying  kite 
in  the  lace  of  heaven,  and  the  Red  Indian  medicine  carries 
miracles  in  his  pouch. 

As  for  private  and  personal  fetiches,  they  must  be  for  the 
most  part  affan-s  of  conscience.    Some  are  however  patent 
enough.    I'he  wedding  ring,  beauteous  matron,  you  wear 
P  2  VOL,  Ilj 
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upon  that  lovely  finger  of  yours,  is  a  fetiche  you  would  not 
part  with  for  worlds.  The  locket,  lovely  maiden,  that  little 
locket  with  somebody's  face  on  one  side,  and  a  lock  of  hair 
on  the  other,  that  you  carry  somewhere  is  a  fetiche  of  price- 
less value  and  magical  power.  Don't  laugh,  male  reader, 
your  fetiche  is  likely  enough  to  be  a  dirty  old  clay  pipe,  a 
colonial-member-of-Parliaraentship,  or  an  accommodation 
bill. 

Noble  houses  have  their  fetiches.  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  Bart.,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion the  "shards  of  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall concerning  which 
England  has  a  tradition,  and  Germany  and  America  a  poem 
each.  Longfellow,  who  is  not  half  so  long  as  he  is  good,  and 
is,  by  the  bye,  a  wonderful  fetiche  himself,  says,  as  well  as  he 
can  say  in  English,  what  Uhland  sang  in  German, — 

Of  Eden  Hall,  the  youthful  lord, 

Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 

"Now  bring  rne  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall!" 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 

The  house's  oldest  seneschal. 

Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again. 

The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall ; 

They  call  it  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall. 

The  fetiche  of  the  Government  House,  Cape  Town,  is  the 
c£403000  grant,  which  we  do  hope  to  be  of  more  enduring 
stuff  than  the  "  glass  of  crystal  tall."  Monarchs  have  their 
iron  crowns.  Koh-i-noors,  and  days  of  fortune.  Lawyers — 
but  enough ;  if  we  go  on  a  little  further  we  shall  lose  ourselves 
in  mazes,  charming  and  otherwise  :  while  the  tiue  subject  of 
this  paper — African  Fetichism — will  be  lost  along  with  us. 

The  President  Debrosses,  in  his  Treatise  Du  Crete  de 
Dieuz  Fetiches  indicates  the  derivation  of  the  word  in  the 
Portuguese  Fetisso,  something  enchanted,  sacred  or  divine  ; 
and  intimates  the  probability  of  a  more  remote  relationship  to 
the  hatmfamim,  fatum,/ari.  Mr.  Wilson,*  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  particulars  of  this 
paper,  informs  us  that  in  the  Anglo-African  parlance  of  the 
west  coast  gris-gris  ((/m'(/r<?^,5),  jujns  {  jenjens),  and  fetiches 
are  interchangeable  terms.  He  does  not,  however,  (as  he 
might  have  done,  seeing  that  he  was  twenty  years  among  the 
negroes  of  that  part,)  tell  us  the  name  the  people  themselves 
use,  or  did  use  before  Africa  was  English,  Dutch  or  Portu- 
guese, 


*  Western  Africa,  By  Kov.  J.  lieighton  Wilson. 


A  negi'o  will  make  a  fetiche  out  of  anything.    A  piece  of 

wood,  a  crooked  stick,  the  horn  of  a  goat,  the  hoof  of  an  an- 
telope, a  piece  of  metal  or  ivory,  the  parings  of  finger  nails, 
and  the  hair  of  the  head,  are  alike  capable  of  being  turned 
into  a  power,  a  safe  guard  or  a  terror.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  done  without  the  help  of  a  priest.  Without  consecra- 
tion "  the  crooked  stick"  remains  a  ciooked  stick,  but  let  the 
sacred  hands  touch  it  and  it  is  at  once  endowed  with  super- 
natural virtues.  Sometimes  the  sculptor  has  to  do  his  part 
as  well  as  the  priest,  and  the  fetiche  becomes  frightful  in 
shape  as  well  as  formidable  in  authority.  Many  of  them  are 
of  uncouth  forms,  representtng  the  heads  of  animals  or  human 
beings,  and  almost  always  with  a  formidable  pair  of  horns. 
In  soQie  parts  of  Africa  fetiche  making  is  a  lucrative  branch  of 
manufatture.  The  Deyaho,  or  doctors,  of  the  grain  coast  make 
a  "splendid  thing"  of  it.  They  can  always  command  a  good 
price  for  their  wonderful  wares  if  they  can  only  persuade  the 
purchasers  that  they  ]?ossess  the  virtues  for  which  they  are 
recommended  ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to 
do  a  good  business  in  this  line  is  to  get  his  reputation  up,  and 
two  or  three  successive  hits  are  sufficient  for  this.  If  one  or 
two  fetiches  which  he  has  made  are  reported  to  have  accom- 
plished their  appointed  object,  the  reputation  of  the  doctor 
is  established  and  soon  he  has  more  applications  than  he  can 
well  attend  to.  Not  very  unlike  the  case  of  doctors  else- 
where. 

Fetiches  have  their  localities  according  to  their  office. 
Some  are  worn  about  the  person,  others  have  a  particular 
place  assigned  them  the  dwelling  house,  some  are  suspended 
along  the  highways,  others  are  kept  under  rude  sheds  at  the 
entrance  of  villages,  where  the  Bodeh,  or  high  priest,  lives 
and  takes  care  of  them,  assisted  by  swarms  of  bees,  whose 
hives — large  earthern  pots — are  placed  among  these  rural 
deities.  Livingstone  came  upon  some  Balonda,  who  were 
still  only  building  their  village,  but  had  found  time  to  erect 
two  little  sheds  at  the  chief  dwelling  in  it,  in  which  were  pla- 
ced two  pots  having  charms  in  them.  As  he  advanced  in  his 
adventurous  journey  he  saw  idols  intended  to  represent  the 
human  head,  or  a  lion,  or  a  crooked  stick  smeared  with  me- 
dicine, or  simply  a  small  pot  of  medicine  in  a  little  shed,  or 
minature  huts  with  little  mounds  of  earth  in  them.  And  in 
the  darker  recesses  he  met  with  human  faces  cut  in  the  barks 
of  trees.  Mr.  Wilson,  referring,  we  suppose  to  his  own  ob- 
servations, tells  us  that  "  one  of  the  fisrt  things  which 
salutes  the  eyes  ©f  a  stranger  after  planting  bis 
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feet  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  is  the  symbols  of  thii  supersti- 
tion. He  steps  forth  from  the  boat  under  a  company  of  fe- 
tiches, not  only  as  a  security  for  his  own  safety,  but  as  a  gua- 
rantee that  he  does  not  carry  the  elements  of  mischief  araonf* 
the  people  ;  he  finds  them  suspended  along  every  path  he 
walks  ;  at  every  junction  of  two  or  more  roa  is;  at  the  cros- 
sing place  of  every  stream  ;  at  the  base  of  every  large  rock  or 
overgrown  forest  tree,  at  the  gate  of  every  village;  over  the 
door  of  every  house,  and  around  the  neck  ef  every  human 
being  he  meets.  They  are  set  up  on  forms,  tied  around 
fruit  trees,  and  are  fastened  to  the  necks  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Fetiches  may  be  classified  according  to  the  purposes  they 
are  intended  to  answer.  There  is  the  medical  fetiche,  the 
duty  of  which  is  to  take  charge  of  its  owners  health,  to  guard 
him  against  sickness,  endoNv  him  with  st.ength  and  k^^  epthe 
doctor  from  the  door.  Insanity^  sterility,  and  a  host  o:  oiher 
special  ills,  are  to  be  cured  by  the  medical  fetiche.  There 
is  the  military  fetiche  by  whose  inspiration  the  heart  of  the 
warrior  is  to  be  inspired  with  courage  ;  and  also  the  .'etiche  , 
of  peace,  the  sworn  enemy  of  war.  The  domestic  fetiche  has 
general  charge  of  all  home  matters,  from  the  mess  of  ground 
nuts  that  simmers  in  the  pot,  to  the  highest  depaitmeiits  of 
the  menage.  Rain  is  drawn  down,  seasons  are  regulated, 
crops  secured,  and  cattle  preserved  from  sickness  and  beasts 
of  prey,  by  the  agency  of  the  fetiche  agricultural  and  pasto- 
ral. There  are  fetiches  tliat  preside  over  the  sea,  and  others 
that  rule  the  rivers,  and  both  take  care  to  make  the  fishes 
willing  to  be  caught.  There  are  municipal  fetiches  which  do 
instead  ot  fite  engines,  and  boards  of  health  ;  national  fetich- 
es that  keep  a  bright  lookout  on  foreign  foes,  and  render 
frontier  defence  all  but  unnecessary.  There  is  also  the  legal 
fetiche,  the  judicial  fetiche,  and  the  detective  fetiche  concern- 
ing which,  Mr.  Wilson  shall  tell  us  what  he  knows  :  "  J^etich- 
es,"  he  says,  "  are  set  up  to  punish  oflenders  in  certain  cases 
where  there  is  an  intention  to  make  a  law  s])ecially  binding. 
This  refers  more  particularly  to  crimes  which  cannot  always 
be  detected.  A  fetiche  is  inaugurated,  for  example,  to  detect 
and  punish  certain  kinds  of  theft ;  persons  who  are  cognizant 
to  such  crimes  and  do  not  give  information,  are  also  liable  to 
be  punished  by  the  fetiche.  The  fetiche  is  supposed  to  b(^ 
able,  not  only  to  detect  ill  such  transgressions,  but  has  power 
likewise,  to  punish  the  transgressor.  How  it  exercises  this 
knowledge,  or  by  what  means  it  brings  sickness  and  death 
upon  the  offender,  can  not,  of  course,  be  ex])lained  ;  hut  as 
it  is  believed,  it  is  the  most  efiectual  restraint  than  can  pos- 
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sibly  be  imposed  upon  evil-disposed  perboiis.    When  a  fe- ' 
ticheof  this  kind  is  inaugurated  the  community  is  varned  of 
it,  and  the  man  who  transgresses  after  this,  (h5es  it  at  his  own 
peril.    An  occurrence  took  place  at  the  Gabun  a  few  year's 
since,  which  illustrates  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  a 
remarlcable  degree.   A  law  uas  enacted  ag??inst  sheep-steaUng 
and  a  teticheof  dreaded  power  was  invoked  not  only  to  kill 
any  on 3  who  should  violate  the  law,  but  any  one  who  should 
know  of  it  and  not  give  information.    Soon  after  a  slave,  who, 
by  son  e  means  or  other,  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of 
the  lav,  stole  a  sheep  from  the  yard  of  a  white  man  living  in 
the  country.    He  made  known  the  theft  to  a  friend,  and  wish- 
ed to  divide  the  spoils  with  him.    This  man  had  often  before 
partici  .)ated  in  the  fiuits  of  such  thefts,  but  now  he  must  in- 
form upon  his  friend,  or  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  fe- 
tiche.   The  thief  was  brought  next  morning  to  the  owner  of 
the  siieep,  and  the  people,  with  one  accord  declared  the  white 
man  might  do  just  what  he  liked  w'ltli  the  offender;  he  might 
ship  him  to  Brazil,  put  him  to  death,  or  make  him  his  own 
slave  perpetually,    i  n  the  exercise  of  more  humanity  than 
the  people  themselves  possessed,  the  offender  was  banished 
from  tl  at  part  of  the  country.    The  slave  was  attacked  with 
a  malirnant  disease  soon  after,  and,  after  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing illi  ess,  died     Nobody  in  the  country  ever  doubted  that 
this  wjis  the  vengeance  of  the  fetiche  ;  and  this  story  will  be 
told  for  generations  to  come,  (unless  the  light  of  Christianity 
take  the  place  of  superstition),  as  a  proof  of  the  intelligence 
and  powder  of  the  fetiche.    Dr.  Livingstone  bears  a  similar 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  this  class  of  fetiches.    In  Balon- 
da  it  is  enough  to  tie  a  "  piece  of  medicine"  round  a  tree  on 
which  a  bee.  hive  has  been  placed  to  preserve  the  tempting 
proper :y  against  thieves.    The  natives,  he  observes,  seldom 
rob  ea  ih  other,  for  all  believe  that  certain  medicines  can  in- 
flict disease  or  death;  and  though  they  consider  that  these 
are  oniy  known  to  a  few,  they  act  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
best  to  let  them  all  alone.    In  other  quarters  where  they  are 
not  subjected  to  this  influence,  the  chiefs  issue  proclamations 
to  the  effect,  that  real  witchcraft  medicines  had  been  placed 
at  certain  gardens  from  which  produce  had  been  stolen;  the 
thieves  having  risked  the  power  of  the  ordinary  charms  pre- 
viously placed  there. 

The  chief  virtue  of  a  fetiche  is,  however,  its  power  to  pro- 
tect its  owner  from  the  evils  of  witchcraft.  Most  Africans 
consider  withcraft  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  to  resistthe 
hiddei'.  spells  that  are  at  work  to  destroy  tliera,  they  cover 
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themselves  and  their  neighbourhoods  with  counter  charms. 

It  appears  that  a  fetiche,  like  other  things  of  less  preten- 
sions, must  be  tried  before  it  is  to  be  trusted.  The  priest's 
CDnsecration,  after  all,  is  not  infallible.  Should  a  run  of  good 
luck,  or  a  flush  of  health,  or  an  accession  of  powerful  friend- 
ship happen  to  the  owner  of  a  brand-new  fetiche,  the  whole  is 
attributed  to  its  wonderful  power,  and  it  consequently  wins 
unlimited  belief.  And  the  contrary  is  the  case  if  misfortune 
should  follow  the  acquisition  of  a  fresh  god.  A  fetiche  is  con- 
sidered worthless  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  fortune.  All 
that  is  to  be  done  is  to  throw  it  away  and  get  another. 

Fetiches,  like  fire-arms,  may  be  dangerous  and  self-destruc- 
tive if  he  who  handles  them  be  ignorant  of  the  proper  way. 
The  priest  teaches  the  owner  the  correct  manipulation,  and  woe 
to  that  miserable  dolt  who  does  not  learn  his  lesson  correctly  ! 
Should  he  make  a  mistake  the  fetiche  he  hangs  about  his  neck 
or  fondles  in  his  bosom  become  s  a  viper,  whose  sting  is  his 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  handling  be  according 
to  the  directions,  and  the  issue  be  success,  the  imaginative 
negro  endows  his  bit  of  ivory,  or  crooked  stick,  with  person- 
ality and  loves  it.  He  talks  to  it,  gives  it  rum,  and  when  dan- 
ger threatens  holds  it  to  his  heart. 

Although  both  Wilson  and  Livingstone  speak  of  this  super- 
stition as  exerting  an  influence  not  altogether  injurious,  they 
agree  in  stating  that  it  bestows  no  sense  of  security.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  fetiches  are  aggressive  as  well  as 
protective.  A  companion  may  have  about  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  nail  pairing  an  '^engine  of  mischief."  The  goat's  horn 
above  the  door  way  of  a  neighbour  may  be  the  charmed  sign 
and  source  of  death  to  the  visitor,  or  the  piece  of  gold  held 
to  the  sun  light  may  coutain  more  evils  than  Pandora's  box. 
Wherever  there  is  a  fetiche  there  arc  a  thousand  fears.  Win- 
dowless  huts  arc,  by  them,  made  more  dark  and  dingy,  gloomy 
forests  more  gloomy  still,  and  dreary  nights  yet  more  black 
with  shadows 

So  deeply  seated  is  this  belief  in  the  African  nature  that  it 
defies  both  chdngc  of  place  and  ]iassage  of  time.  Mr.  Wilson 
says  that  it  has  been  retained  among  the  blacks  of  the  United 
States,  and  esj^ecially  at  the  South,  though  in  a  less  open 
form,  even  to  the  present  day.  "On  some  of  the  plantations 
in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  where  there  has 
been  less  Christian  culture,  egg  sliells  are  hung  up  in  the 
corner  of  their  chimneys  to  cause  the  chickens  to  flourish; 
an  extracted  tooth  ir  thrown  over  the  house  or  worn  around 
the  neck  to  ijrcvcnt  other  teeth  from  aching 3  and  real  fetich- 
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es,  though  not  known  by  name,  are  used  about  their  ])ersons 
to  shield  them  from  sickness,  or  from  the  effects  of  witch- 
craft. 

We  fancy  the  trick  with  the  teeth  is  not  confined  to  the 
"  blacks"  of  the  "  South,"  or  the  Indies."  In  the  South  of 
England  many  a  rural  throws  his  extracted  tootli  over  his 
left  shoulder  or  buries  it  in  the  ground  for  fear  of  summut." 
And  this  coincidence  brings  us  round  to  our  starting  point — 
Fetichism  is  not  African,  it  is  Universal. 


OUR  FOOD  :  ANIMAL  AND  YEGETABLE. 


A  Leeture  delivered  to  the  Literary  Scientific  and  Medical 
Society,  on  the  ISth  May,  1858;  By  W.  Edmunds, 
Esq.,  M.RC.S.L. 

Having  thus  cursorily  explained  the  composition  of  the 
principal  articles  of  our  animal  food,  viz.,  flesh,  fish,  eggs, 
milk  and  cheese,  t  come  to  the  Vegetable  portion  of  our  food 
and  I  shall  first  notice  wheat.  When  wheat  is  ground  and 
sifted  it  separates  into  two  portions — flour  and  bran  ;  bran  is 
the  outside  seed-coat,  which  is  hard  and  does  not  so  easily 
crush  as  the  inner  part  of  the  seed,  which  you  know  when 
ground  as  a  white  powder  called  flour.  If  I  w^ere  to  mix 
some  water  with  flour  we  should  get  a  tenacious  elastic  mass 
called  dough,  and  if  I  were  to  wash  this  dough  well  with 
water  poured  upon  it,  the  water  that  remains  would  be  milky 
and  in  a  short  time  would  deposit  a  white  powder  which  is 
starch,  and  a  sticky  mass  would  remain  in  my  hands,  which 
from  its  glutinous  nature  has  been  called  gluten.  Thus  we 
have  obtained  from  flour  two  substances,  gluten  and  starch 
gluten  the  nitrogenous  or  nutritious  element,  starcli  the  non- 
nitrogenous  or  respiratory  constituent;  and  in  every  1 00 lbs 
of  flour  we  find  about  10  lbs  of  gluten  and  70  of  starch— a 
large  preponderance  of  the  starch,  or  respiratory  constituent. 
In  order  more  clearly  to  show  the  nutritive  value  of  different 
bread  stufls,  I  have  a  diagram  from  Johnstone  of  a  grain  of 
rye.  Showing  the  manner  in  which  the  bran  starch  and 
gluten  are  distributed.  AVe  have,  firstly,  five  rows  of  cells, 
which  together  form  the  bran.  Of  these  five  rows  the  first 
three  consist  of  little  flattened  cells  with  thick  walls,  and 
form  the  outer  seed  coat.  Then  we  have  a  single  layer  of 
cells;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  this  layer,  and  next  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  grain,  wo  have  a  row  of  cells  contaijiing 


the  nutritioui  clement,  gluten.  These  two  layers  form  the 
inner  seed  coat,  and  the  fiye  rows  of  cells  fonning  the  outer 
and  inner  g»ed  coats  constitute  bran.  We  then  come  to  the 
grain  ilsclfj  consisting  of  six  sided  cells,  one  of  wliich  is 
represented  on  a  larger  scale,  containing  the  grains  of  starch 
and  also  glnten,  which  is  also  deposited  around  these  cells. 

Now  you  know  that  the  bran  or  the  husk  of  wheat 
is  not  geneially  used,  but  is  separated  from  the  flour  in  the 
mill,  and  tbere  is  consequen  tly  great  waste  of  wholesome  lui- 
triment.  I'he  bran,  or  the  two  seed  coats,  form  about  a  fourth 
of  the  weight  of  whole  grain,  and  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  gluten,  T?hich  your  saw  resided  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  inner  seed  coat.  In  the  bran  the  gluten  is  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  per  cent.  In  the  grain  twelve  per  cent.  In  fine 
flour,  ten  per  cent.  So  that  portion  of  wheat  which  we 
separate,  contains  the  greater  amount  of  the  nutritious  prin- 
ciple ;  wbilaC  the  grain  when  powdered  and  sifted  contains  but 
ten  per  cent 

The  great  Physiologist  Magcndie,  fed  two  dogs  on  wheaien 
bread  exclusively.  To  one  he  gave  wdiite  bread  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  to  the  other  coarse  brown  bread  made  of 
flour  and  the  bran.  The  dog  fed  on  white  bread  died 
in  forty  days;  whilst  the  other  fed  on  the  coarse  brown  was 
healthy  and  well  at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  has  also  been 
remarked  hy  sailors  and  travellers  that  the  coarser  the 
buiscuit  has  been,  the  better  their  health.  Captain  Dexter, 
of  the  ship  I  sis,  during  a  voyage  from  China  to  America, 
had  his  men  complaining  of  languor  and  debility,  and 
several  died  ;  and  when  nt  aring  his  destination  had  not 
men  enougli  to  work  his  ship  into  port.  This  sickness  was 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  biscuit  which  the  captain  said  was 
loo  good,  and  so  it  was,  being  made  of  the  finest  flour ; 
and  consequently  containing  but  little  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituent  gluten.  Of  course  then  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tho  coarser  the  bread  tlie  more  nutritious  and  whole- 
some it  is;  but  all  persons  cannot  digest  coarse  brown  bread 
Now  the  coarseness  is  given  to  it  by  that  portion  of  the  bran 
which  formf3  the  outer  seed  coat,  whilst  the  gluten  as  I  before 
said  resides  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  inner  seed  coat; 
so  if  we  can  separate  these  two  seed  cools  we  gel  a 
nutritiou.s  lueal  without  coarseness  which  can  be  digested 
by  all,  and  a  machine  is  now  in  use  by  which  the  separation 
of  these  seed  coats  is  completely  effected.  Liebig  says 
"that  tho  separation  of  bran  from  the  flour  is  a  matter  of 
luxury  only     In  ancient  times  no  bolted  flour  was  known. 
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The  simplest  form  into  which  flour  is  made  is  that  of  ver- 
micelli and  maccaroni,  being  simply  flour  moistened  and 
moulded. 

The  varieties  of  favanaceous  food  consists  generally  of 
flour,  to  which  lieat  has  been  applied  and  the  small  six 
sided  cells  as  in  diagram  are  brolen  and  burst,  and  the  starch 
vithin  them  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  fluids  of  the 
.-tomach.    And  thus  these  foods  are  so  digestible. 

Bread  is  the  principal  form  into  which  we  convert  flour, 
being  either  fermented  or  unfermented.  I  had  intended  to 
speak  of  the  maufaclure  of  breaii  at  some  length,  but  time 
will  not  allow  me.  Amongst  the  grains  that  supply  us  with 
food  we  find  the  oat,  the  flour  or  meal  of  which  forms  a 
nutritious  and  wholesome  food.  The  grain  is  stripped  of  its 
husk  and  ground.  Oatmeal  is  very  rich  in  the  nitrogenous 
constituent  gluten,  and  contains  more  of  tl;e  non-nitrogenous 
element  fat  than  \vheat.  And  to  this  abundance  of  fat  and 
gluten  oatmeal  owes  its  nutritious  qualities.  In  the 
table  you  will  see  a  comparison  of  the  several  constituents 
in  quantity  in  flour,  brnn,  and  oatmeal  ;  and  you  will  also 
notice  the  great  similarity  between  bran  and  oatmeal. 
Oatmeal  does  not  admit  of  being  made  into  a  light  bread  and 
hence  the  favourite  oatcake  and  porridge.  "You  wont 
pity  us  oatmeal  eaters  I  guess,"  says  a  celebrated  Scotch 
chemist,  after  showing  that  oatmeal  is  richer  in  fat  and 
gluten  than  wheat  flour;  'you  wont  pity  ns  any  more  Mr. 
Cockney,  we  have  science  and  experience  on  our  side.  What 
makes  your  racehorses  the  best  in  the  woild  may  be  expe  ;ted 
to  make  our  peasantry  superior.  Take  ten  English  ploughm  n," 
says  this  confident  chemist,  "  and  feed  them  upon  2  poi.nds 
and  a  half  of  wheaten  flour  day,  and  v,'e  will  take  ten 
Scotchmen  and  feed  them  upon  the  same  weight  of  oatmeal 
daily;  and  we  will  back  our  ten  against  yours  to  walk,  run, 
work,  fight  and  thrash  you  if  you  wish.  We  back  the  oat- 
cake, and  the  parriu  li  against  all  your  wheaten  messes,  your 
home-made  bread,  your  baker's  bread,  your  household  bread, 
your  fancy  bread,  your  uiuffms  crumpets  ;  your  5  oils,  cookies, 
biscuits,  Sally  Lunns  ;  y(^ur  leacakes,  plumcakes,  seedcakes, 
spongecakes,  and  if  there  be  any  other  names  by  which  you 
designate  ye»ur  wheaten  messes,  we  deiy  them  all  and  swear 
by  the  brose  and  the  hannock  oat." 

With  the  old  sa}  ing,  every  one  to  his  taste,"  J.  pass  on  to 
the  next  grain  Rice,  which  it  is  computed  forms* the  staple 
article  of  food,  of  at  lea^^t  one  hundred  millions  of  persons 
ia  warm  climates,  and  is  used  occasionrlly  as  food  by  ne*  rly 
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all  nations.  Bice  is  far  below  other  grains  in  its  nutritious 
qualities.  Its  chief  constituent  is  the  non-nitrogenous  con- 
stituent starch,  of  which  it  contains  about  eighty  per  cent. 
Tt  is  greatly  deficient  in  the  nitrogenous  gluten  and  fat. 
Birds  soon  starve  upon  it,  and  so  would  man,  and  when  during 
the  potatoe  disease  in  Great  Britain,  rice  was  substituted 
for  this  vegetable,  disease  frequently  resulted.  The  diet  of 
the  natives  of  India  does  not,  as  is  often  said,  consist  almost 
wholly  of  rice,  but  they  mix  meat  and  vegetables  with  it,  and 
thus  adjust  the  proportions  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous constituents- 

Amongst  the  grains  we  have  Barley  and  Bye,  Barley 
contains  less  gluten  than  wheat,  and  is  therefore  less 
nutritious.  Bye  makes  a  dark  coloured  bread  used  by  the 
northern  nations,  it  has  a  sour  taste  but  it  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  keeps  much  longer  than  wheaten  bread  without  becoming 
dry  and  hard.  You  will  perceive  by  the  table ;  as  to 
nutritive  value  wheaten  and  rye  bread  are  on  a  par. 

Indian  corn  or  Maize  or  ludianmeai  is  peculiar  in  con 
taining  a  very  large  proportion  of  fat  and  oil,  as  much  as 
nine  pounds  in  the  hundred.  Tt  is  deficient  in  gluten,  and 
to  make  bread  requires  the  addition  of  wheat  flour,  and  when 
mixed  with  sugar  and  baked  into  cakes  it  forms  a  food  used 
by  the  Delaware  Indians. 

Guinea  Corn  is  not  quite  so  nutritious  as  wheat,  it  is  used 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  Quinoa  Plant  yields  a  grain, 
which  is  much  used  in  South  America-  It  will  grow  where 
other  grains  will  not,  at  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and  is 
cultivated  on  the  high  Table  Lands  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is 
highly  nutritious.  A  grain,"  says  Professor  Johnstone, "  so  nu- 
tritious as  this  is  a  very  precious  gift  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  the  Andes.  ^Vithout  it  these  lofty  plains 
could  only  be  runs  for  cattle,  like  the  summer  pastures  among 
the  valleys  on  the  Alps."  The  Peruvians  chiefly  subsisted  on 
the  Quinoa,  until  the  Spaniards  introduced  wheat. 

The  Dhurra  is  a  small  grain  much  cultivated  and  exten- 
sively used  in  India  and  Egypt.  It  contains  eleven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  grains  furnishing  vegetable 
food,  we  come  to  the  trees  ;  amongst  these  we  have  the  Sago 
Palm.  This  supplies  nouri!>hmcnt  from  its  pith  which  is 
pounded  ard  washed,  and  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and 
some  parts- of  Africa  place  it  in  hot  moulds  and  hake  it  into 
bread.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  two  and  ji  half  pounds 
daily,  are  Jeufficicnt  to  nourish  a  full  grown  healthy  man. 
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This  tree,  the  Sago  Palm,  yields  a  large  amount  of  meal,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  its  groth  it  yields  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  meal.  The  fruit  of  the  Chilian  Vine  affords  nutriment  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili  and  Patagonia.  These  trees  bear 
cones,  as  in  the  diagram,  six  in-ches  in  diameter;  and  these 
large  cones  contain  the  edible  seeds  or  fruit.  It  is  said  the 
fruit  of  one  tree  will  sup])ort  eighteen  persons  for  one  year. 

The  Banana  or  Plantain  yields  a  large  supply 
of  food  to  man.  Humboldt  says  "that  the  Banana  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone  what  the  cereal  grains,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  to  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  and  rice 
to  India  and  China."  Humboldt  doubts  whether  there  is  any 
other  plant  on  tlie  globe  w4iich  in  so  small  a  space  of  ground 
can  produce  so  great  a  mass  of  nourishment  A  bunch 
sometimes  contains  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  fruit,  and  weighs  from  sixty  to 
eighty  pounds.  He  estimates  that  the  produce  of  the 
Banana  is  to  that  of  wheat  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
is  to  one  ;  and  to  the  potatoe  as  forty-four  to  one.  A 
thousand  square  feet  of  ground  which  will  yield  only  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wheat,  will  produce 
four  thousand  pounds  of  Banana  In  Tropical  America 
about  six-and-a-half  pounds  of  the  fruit,  or  two  pounds  of 
the  dried  meal  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  or  fish, 
form  the  daily  allowance.  The  fruit  is  cut  into  slices,  dried 
in  the  sun,  powdered  and  a  meal  is  obtained;  the  fruit  is 
also  dried  entire  in  the  sun  and  used  by  the  Mexicans  as 
food  when  travelling. 

The  Bread  of  the  Desert—  the  Date — is  capable  of  sup- 
porting life,  and  sustaining,  unaided,  the  strength  of  man  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  Date  Palm  grows  amidst  arid 
deserts,  and  especially  wherever  there  is  a  spring  of  water. 
It  forms  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  a  large  proporlion  of  the  food 
generally  used.  In  some  paits  of  these  countries  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon  the  date  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Amongst  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Friendly  and  Marquesas  Islands,  we  find  the  Breadfruit 
Tree^  remarkable  for  the  nutritious  food  it  bears. 
Its  fruit  is  round,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  not  eaten  raw,  but  plucked  before  quite  ripe ;  peeled 
vvrapcd  in  leaves  and  baked  on  hot  stones.  The  trees  bear 
successive  crops  for  nine  months,  and  the  fruit  is  then  peeled 
and  stored  up  in  pits  and  covered  with  leaves;  the  fruit  in 
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\he  pits  feniieiit  and  becomes  sour  and  forms  a  pagte,  and 
wben  required  for  use  this  i  aste  is  taken  from  ihe  pits, 
iolled  into  lumps,  wrappcii  in  leaves  and  l>al<c  d  ;  and  ibese 
lumps  of  bread  \Yill  keep  for  weeks.  The  iig  a  native  of 
warm  climates,  is  also  extensively  used  for  food,  is  veiy 
nutriiious,  conlaining  as  n;".iel)  gluten  as  wheat,  and  more 
starch  and  sugar  than  wheaien  bread. 

AmonitJ^i  roots  that  supply  iis  with  vegetable  food  we 
have  the  Turnip  and  Carrof,  containing  a  go(;d  pruportio  of 
gluten  with  starch.  The  onioi)  is  remarkably  nutritious  con- 
taintng  no  less  than  froui  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of 
gluten  Tl^ic  onion  in  Spain  and  Portugal  forms  one  of  the 
common  supports  of  life,  **it  is  not  merely  as  a  relish  then 
that  the  wayfaring  Spaniind  eats  his  onion  with  his  humble 
crust  of  bread  as  he  sits  by  the  refreshing  spring,  il  is  because 
experience  has  long  proved  that  like  the  cheese  of  the  English 
labourer;  it  helps  to  maintain  his  strength  also,  and  adds 
beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest,  to  thn  amoinil  of 
nutriment  which  his  simple  meal  supplies.  The  most 
important  and  generally  w^ed  root  is  the  })otatoe,  it  was 
brought  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  South  America  by  Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  it  forms  a  daily  article  of  food  throughout  a 
large  proportion  oftl  e  entire  world.  It  has  beconje  the  staple 
article  of  food  to  millions;  in  Ireland  it  is  the  national  food. 
In  1854  no  less  than  or.e  million  acres  were  grown  in 
Ireland ;  as  a  sole  article  of  diet,  although  capable  of  sup- 
porting life,  it  is  not  one  by  which  man's  nutrition  is  well 
kept  up.  With  the  excej)l;on  of  rice  and  the  banan  i,  the 
potatoe  is  less  nutritious  than  other  foods  derived  froin  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  we  find  in  these  three  the  following 
proportions  ot^  gluten  and  starch,  (see  table),  There  is  a 
remarkable  ditfeience  in  the  granub^s  of  starch  in  these 
three  foods  wlien  examiued  under  the  microscope 
those  of  the  .  potatoe  are  largest,  then  comes  those  of  the 
plantain,  and  lastly  the  i  ice.  The  potatoe  then  containing  but 
little  of  the  nitrogenous  oi-  nutritive  constituent  glu'en,  a 
large  quantity  must  be  consumed  in  order  to  keep  iij)  good 
health  ana  strength,  the  liish  labourer  thinks  nothing  of 
seven  or  len  ])ounds  of  potatoes  daily.  Now  this  ten 
pounds  of  potatoes  does  not  contain  more  nourishment  than 
one-and-a-half  pounds  of  ^^  beaten  bread,  and  hence  from  this 
large  quantity  of  rice,  banana,  and  j  otatoes  required  to 
sustain  life.  "  We  find,"  says  Jolmbton,  "  ihe  Hindoo  and 
Chinese,  the  Negro  and  the  South  American,  and  the  son  of 
the  EiueriJd  l&ie,  tlu  iiishiL.in,  carrying  befoiu  Uum  <>/ 
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iheir  aldermanic  propoi  tions  an  advertiifeinent  of  their  diet." 

I  cannot  now  trespass  more  on  your  time  by  describing 
other  forms  of  vegetable  foods  of  which  many  remain,  but 
pass  on  to  the  concluding  ])ortion  of  my  paper. 

In  analysing  our  anijual  fuod  we  found  fibrine  and  fat, 
—Jibrine  the  nntrilious  nitrogenous  constituent  —fat  tiie 
respiratory  or  non-nitrogenous.  h\  our  vegeta\)le  foods 
gluten,  starcli,  and  fat — the  f/luieii  the  nutritious  nitrogenous 
constituent — the  starch  and  fat  the  respiratory  or  non-nitro- 
genous ;  now  we  sliall  fmd-  that  these  suhsiapc:'S  bear  an 
analo;,'y  to  cnch  othei,  and  when  take  )  into  ihe  human 
system  serve  the  saiue  purpo.se.  Tije  gre  !t  diifi.'renc  '  ihai 
we  see  between  our  animal  and  vegetiibl.^  f  »ods  is,  that  flesh 
contains  no  stai  ch,  which  is  so  abundant  in  vegetables,  but 
the  liinine  in  flesh  is  three  times  more  in  (]uan!ity  than  the 
gluten  in  the  v?getable,  and  the  qua^iiity  oi  fat  in  nur  animal 
food  ;;;reat.ly  exceeds  that  in  our  vegetable. 

An.ongst  the  varieties  oT  our  animal  /ood  i.  uKutioned 
that  fa' example  in  beef,  milk,  and  egg  ^  in  each  we  I'.rive  a 
nutiiiious  principle  dilicrently  i:a]ned,  in  b.:ef  called  (ibrine, 
in  nulk  casinn,  in  egg  albumen  ;  now  these  three  nutritious 
principles,  as  1  before  told  you.  and  as  you  will  ])erceive  by 
the  tables,  are  in  compo.siti^^n  all  bat  idi^ntical.  Xow  it  has 
been  proved  by  Liebig  and  Mulder,  that  gluten,  which  I 
have  shown  to  exist  largely  ni  the  grain  and  vegetable  foods 
that  we  consun5e,  is  nearly  identical  to  the  fibrine  of  flesh, 
and  has  been  therefore  styled  vegetable  fibrine  ;  and  th  a  \  \ 
we  boil  t'le  juices  of  the  turnip,  cauliflower,  as])aragus,  an  i 
mango-d-wurzel  we  get  a  white  siibstance  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  albumen  or  wlnle  of  egg,  and  hence 
it  is  called  vegetable  albumen, — while  iu  }>eas,  beans, 
lentils  and  leguminous  seeds,  we  find  a  substaTiee  similar  t  > 
the  casein  of  milk,  or  vegetable  casein,  and  we  therefore  per-, 
ceive  that  the  nutritious  or  nitrogenous  portions  of  our  animal 
and  vegetable  I'oods  are  similar,  if  we  examine  animal 
and  vegetable  fat  we  shall  still  find  rescinhlances. 

From  vegetables  vve  extract  liquid  oil  and  s  'lid  fit.  The 
olive  linseee.,  })oppy,  vdieat,  a!i;i  oats  yield  a  liquid  oil  or  fai 
whil>t  that  yielded  by  the  ])aim  is  ^ohd.  From  tlie  liquid 
olive  ()\\  v»'e  can  extract  a  solid  fa,  and  fiom  solid  palm  oil 
a  liquid  fit,  so  that  we  can  separate  vegetable  oil  into  a 
solid  and  li(|uid  portion.  Now  if  we  take  the  fat  of  mutton 
and  beef,  the  butter  obtained  from  n.dlk,  the  oil  coiitained  in 
the  yolk  of  the  tgg  each  of  these  o;ls  or  f.Us  will  be  found  to 
consist  as  in  the  vegetable,  of  Umj  portions  a  li(|ui  1  and  solid 
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part,  so  an  anology  you  see  exists  between  our  animal  and 
vegetable  fats. 

The  third  ingredient  of  our  food  is  the  starch  contained  in 
the  vegetable.  You  will  remember  that  in  vegetables  it 
forms  a  large  per  centage.  In  rice  ninetj-iwo-and-a-half,  in 
potatoes  ninety  two,  in  wheat  sixty-six.  What  in  our  animal 
food  represents  this  starch? — fat.  Starch  is  the  non-nitro- 
genous principle  of  the  vegetable,  fat  is  that  of  the  animal. 
In  beef  and  mutton  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  weight  is  fat,  and  in  an  exclusive  animal  diet  it  would 
stand  in  the  place  of  starch,  and  as  I  said  before,  where  the 
proportion  of  fat  is  small  we  increase  it  by  art,  hence  veal 
and  liver,  fowl  and  bacon  are  eaten  together.  We  use 
melted  butter  with  our  white  fish  and  fry  them  in  fat,  havng 
but  little  natural  fat,  whilst  the  hei  ring,  salmon,  and  eel  are  dres- 
sed and  eaten  in  their  own  oil.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  a  cookery  book  you  will  find  that  sausages  and  other 
rich  mixed  meats  are  made  in  general  with  one  part  of  fat 
and  two  of  lean,  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  apiece 
of  good  marbled  beef.  Art  thus  unconsciously  imitating 
nature.  Theie  is  one  exception,  milk,  which  not  only  con- 
tains fat  to  represent  the  starch  of  the  vegetable,  but  also  a 
large  quantity  of  sugar,  which  is  nearly  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  starch,  consisting  of  the  same  constituents  only  in 
different  proportions.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  I  called  milk 
a  model  food,  containing  both  nitrogenous  matter  as  casein, 
and  non-nitrogencus  matter  as  sugar  as  fatty  matter,  as 
butter  and  saline  matter,  as  phosphate  of  lime,  it  contains  all 
the  four  constituents  of  our  food,  and  hence  in  infancy  it  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  support  hfe. 

Man  generally  lives  upon  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  but  he  can  sustain  health  and  life  by  living 
on  either  alone.  If  we  look  amongst  animals  we  find 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  varieties.  The  unwieldy 
elepliant  and  the  muscular  ox,  find  and  draw  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  sufiicient  to  nourish  their  large  bodies  in 
the  shape  of  gluten  to  keep  up  their  muscle,  starch  to  sustain 
their  animal  heat;  whilst  the  lion  finds  in  the  fibrine  of  flesh 
and  the  fat  associated  with  it,  suflJicient  support.  But  man 
can  suit  his  taste  and  habits  by  living  either  on  a  mixed  or 
simple  diet.  Huu)boldt  informs  us,  that  the  Indians  of  the 
South  American  Pam})as  live  entirely  on  animal  flesh,  pro- 
cured by  hunting;  and  Sir  Francis  Head  in  his  journey  over 
the  Pampas  lived  lor  nionths  on  beef  and  water,  and  enjoyed 
vigour  of  body  and  excellent  health  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
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amongst  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  who  scarcely  ever  tnste 
animal  food,  extreme  longevity  is  common.  In  some  parts 
of  Rnssia  where  the  inhabitants  ?ive  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  tiiere  are  a  great  many  instances  of  advanced  age. 
In  the  return  of  the  Greek  Church  population,  tliere  were 
one  thousand  above  one  hundred  years,  many  between  one 
himdred  and  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  four  between  one 
hundred  and  forty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  Mexican  Indians,  living  entirely  on  vegetaVde  food, 
often  attain  one  hundred  years  and  never  become  grey- 
headed. But  a  diet  strictly  animal  or  strictly  vegetable, 
cannot  become  general  without  producing,  to  some,  injurious 
consequences.  The  robust  farmer  or  countryman,  living 
almost  always  in  ihe  open  air,  and  freely  exercising  his 
muscular  system,  can  subsist  on  a  vegetable  diet  alone 
without  detriment  to  his  health  ;  but  feed  artizans,  living  in 
crowded  towns,  witli  pure  eir,  at  a  premium,  on  an  ex- 
clusively vegetable  diet,  they  will  soon  become  diseased  and 
die,  their  organs  of  digestion  not  extracting  sufficient  nourish- 
ment from  vegetable  food.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  body 
of  the  flesheater  will  withstand  disease  better  than  that  of  the 
vegetarian,  in  Belize  when  visited  by  cholera,  the  European 
inhabitants,  and  those  black  and  coloured  people  who  lived 
on  nourishing  animal  food,  nearly  all  escaped,  whilst  the 
Indians  and  Spaniards  whose  food  consisted  principally  of 
vegetables,  where  carried  off  in  large  numbers  No  one 
would  dispute  with  the  vegetarian  about  the  possibility  of 
Hying  on  an  t  xclusively  vegetable  diet,  but  would  dispute 
the  adviseability  of  its  general  adoption  ;  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  whether  mixed  or  whether  solely  animal  or 
vegetable,  plain  simple  diet  promotes  longevity,  whilst 
compounded  foods  and  luxurious  living  may  cause  an 
opposite  result.  We  must  look  for  health  and  longevity 
amongst  those  classes  of  monhod  who,  amidst  bodily 
labour  and  the  open  air,  live  on  jilain  simple  food.  The 
more  wan  follows  nature  the  longer  will  he  live,  the  farther 
he  deviates  from  her  laws  the  shorter  will  be  his  existar.ce. 
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LEONOlU, 

C  H  A  P  r  E  R  X. 
We  said  thai  with  one  exception  all  the  faniily  treated  Leo- 
nora with  kindness,  this  exception  was  Miss  Dash  wood,  the 
only  sister  of  the  Colonel,  who  generally  resided  with  her 
brother  and  his  wife.  She  v:ok  a  dislike  to  Leonora  when 
she  saw  her  first,  and  this  feeling  had  gradually  increased. 
Miss  Dashwood  never  could  endure  to  see  an  inferior  possess 
attractions  which  weie  denied  to  herself;  she  was  dark  al- 
most to  swarthiness,  her  features  u  ere  large  and  coarse,  and 
only  redeemed  from  absolute  'plainness  by  the  fineness  of  her 
eyes,  aud  the  extreme  whiteness  of  her  teeth.  That  any  one 
in  lite  position  of  a  nursemaid  should  piesume  to  have  a  love- 
ly face  and  gracjful  figure,  wns  altogether  unpardonable. 
'J'he  sight  nt  l^eonora's  suiall  white  hands  made  her  look 
uifo  i  her  own  large  jewel  covered  fingers  with  a  sort  of  pas- 
sioi  ite  jealousy.  Envy  is  as  quicksighted  as  love,  and  not  a 
grac  e  that  the  uiiconscious  girl  possessed,  fai  ed  to  force 
ilscit  on  Miss  Dasliwood's  unwilling  notice.  She  was  haugh- 
ty and  imperi  >us  to  her  inferior^,  or  if  they  pleased  her  she 
could  be  exceedingly  gracious  and  condescendirig,  but  either 
way  was  difficult  to  practice  towards  ]<eonora,  whom  she 
could  neither  overawe  nor  {latter. 

\Vi;en  the  children  were  w  ilii  their  governess,  and  Leono- 
ra was  not  very  busy,  she  would  not  unfrequently  read  to  Mrs. 
Vivian,  the  old  lady.  i  know  it  is  no  part  of  your  duty 
S'Oi;i,''  said  s";e,  hut  i;iy  sight  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  and 
you  will  obli;4e  me  very  much  l)y  reading  to  me  sometimes," 
and  Leonora  was  very  willing  to  oblige  her  wdien  she  had  the 
power.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Miss  Dashwood  entered 
the  nursery,  l.'Ut  seeing  how  Leonora  was  employed,  quitted 
ii  agaiij  instaii'J.y.  As  sot)n  as  Mrs  Vivian  with  the  book  in 
her  hand  entertd  the  ])ar]onr  where  her  daughter  and  Miss 
Dashwood  were  sirting  the  hitter  exclaimed,  "  You  are  spoil- 
ing that  <j;!rl  l.etwe  n  you,  tin-  air>  she  gives  herself  already  are 
insuilc!  able." 

''Xoraaiways  seems  to  me  lo  !  e  \  I'ly  quiel 'an  1  unnrct.md- 
ing,"  said  Mrs  Dashwood. 

"  ^'cs,  t!ial  is  i,ecau-e  \  oti  uev/r  see  a  fault  in  any  one 
Mary,''  answe.ed  her  sister,  *•  my  maid  telis  me  that  she  ne 
ver  as.S'jciatcs  wiih  the  othei  s(r\ants,  quite  my  lady!" 

"And  so  .^he  is  a  lady,  l/li/.t  my  (lear,"  said  Mrs.  Vivi-in, 

I  k]u  w  her  grandfather  Admiral  Souiciville  very  well,  he 
was  the  son  ol  ihe  okl  SirJolni  Somerville  ;  then  the  Tracy's 
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are  a  very  good  family,  well  connected  too,  I  rcrneniber  when 
I  was  a  girl  I  went  to  ihe  wedding  of  a  Miss  Tracy  who  mar- 
ried Lord  Clare,  it  must  have  been  this  girl's  grand  aunt. 

"  Then  she  ought  not  to  be  here,"  said  the  young  lady,  "I 
have  no  patience  with  people  of  any  family  degrading  them- 
selves, I  am  sure  1  would  rather  starve." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  perhaps  you  would  not,  rather  be  dependant, 
and  that  was  the  alternative  in  Nora's  case ;  I  expect  she  is 
as  proud  as  you  my  love." 

Miss  Dashwood  did  not  reply  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  but  her  feel- 
ings wQi'e  in  no  degree  softened  towards  Leonora,  and  a  cir- 
cumstance soon  occurred  which  deepened  her  animosity. 

It  w  as  customary  for  ihe  children  to  be  sent  into  the  dining 
room  at  the  dessert.  One  day  at  this  time  the  nursery  bell 
rang  violently  and  Leonora  hastened  down ;  on  entering  the 
dining  room  she  found  every  one  in  confusion,  little  Mary 
the  youngest,  a  child  about  five  years  old,  had  broken  a  wine 
glass  and  cut  her  hand  rather  severely.  Mrs.  Dashwood,  very 
much  frightened,  was  trying  in  vain  to  staunch  the  blood  with 
her  pocket  handkerchief,  the  Colonel  who  held  the  child  on 
his  knee  strove  to  soothe  her  into  quiet  by  the  promise  of  a 
new  doll. 

Leonora,  to  whom  such  accidents  were  not  uncommon,  flew 
back  for  the  remedies,- and  quickly  returning  knelt  down  and 
began  to  bind  up  the  little  wounded  hand ;  it  was  not  until 
she  was  leaving  the  room  that  she  saw  there  was  a  stranger 
in  it,  a  tall  handsome  man  in  a  military  uniform  who  looked 
at  her  w  ith  apparent  indifference  but  a  great  deal  of  secret 
admiration. 

This  was  Captain  Gregg,  a  rather  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house,  and  who  Miss  Dashwood  was  not  disinclined  to  believe 
was  so  chiefly  on  her  account.  The  Captain  was  not  abso- 
lutely in  love,  but  he  did  not  dislike  to  have  it  said  that  he 
was,  hetvas  not  very  rich,  but  he  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  as  Miss  Dashwood  had  a  rather  large  fortune,  he  thought 
that  if  he  shouklmako  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  himself  it  would 
not  be  altogether  for  nothing.  Besides  he  rather  admired 
Miss  Dashwood's  style  and  fashion.  He  had  seen  Leonora 
enter  witli  a  surprise  which  increased  when  he  learnt  that 
such  an  elegant  looking  girl  was  nursemaid,  yet  he  might 
not  have  thought  anything  more  about  hevif  he  had  not  acci- 
dentally met  her  on  the  staii's  as  lie  was  leading  the  house. 
She  was  leading  the  little  Mary  by  the  hand,  an^l  stood  aside 
on  the  landing  to  let  hiiii  pass.  He  stooped  to  caress  the 
child,  and  then  fixed  liis  bold  dark  eyes  on  Leonora,  saying 
Q  2  VbL-  II. 
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in  a  low  tone,  "  You  are  much  too  pretty  a  girl  to  be  a  nurse- 
maid, where  do  you  generally  walk  with  the  children  ?"  Co- 
louring deeply,  Leonora  quickly  passed  him  with  the  child  ; 
he  looked  after  her  with  a  smilo,  and  went  out  Inmiming  a 
tune. 

Leonora,  feeling  very  much  annoyed  went  to  the  nursery, 
but  she  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  the  door  was  flung  vio- 
lently open,  and  Miss  Dashwood  entered. 

The  jewels  on  her  bla*  k  hair  did  not  sparkle  more  than  the 
flashing  eyes  beneath  them,  as  in  a  voice  which  trembled 
with  passion,  she  said, 

"  Nora,  what  did  that  gentleman  say  to  you  on  the  stairs?" 
Confused  and  startled,  Leonora  hesitated,  then  replied,  "  It 
was  an  idle  speech,  Miss  Dashwood,  not  worth  repeating." 

"But  I  insist  upon  knowing,  tell  me  instantly,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

'*He  said  I  was  too  pretty  for  a  nursemaid,"  said  Leonora, 
the  blood  rushing  over  her  cheeks  and  brow. 

"  Too  pretty  indeed  !"  repeated  Miss  Dashwood,  scornfully, 
"  but  do  not  suppose  that  he  meant  it,  Captain  Gregg  has 
too  much  taste  to  think  yoar  pale  face  pretty,  what  else  did  he 
say?" 

"He  asked  where  I  walked  with  the  children." 

"  And  you  told  him  of  course,"  said  the  lady,  turning  pale. 

** Captain  Gregg's  speech  was  insulting,"  said  Leonora,'* but 
perhaps  it  is  natural  for  such  men  to  speak  in  that  way  to 
people  in  my  po^iition,  you  at  least  have  no  right  to  repeat  the 
insult.'* 

"  Don't  give  yourself  airs  to  me  girl,"  said  Miss  Dashwood 
violently,  nor  think  to  impose  upon  me  by  your  artfulness, 
I  knew  at  the  first  you  were  sly,  I  was  sure  of  it,  do  you  think 
I  have  not  seen  the  difference  in  you  lately  ?  As  soon  as  you 
found  that  you  did  not  attract  sulficient  attention,  you  put  on 
your  present  melancholy  lackadaisical  air,  I  suppose *you  have 
been  told  that  pensivencss  becomes  you,  but  beware  how  you 
attempt  to  play  offyour  arts  upon  Captain  Gregg,  it  shall  be 
worse  for  you  ifyoa  do,  oh,  1  know  you  quiet  ones  ;"  Miss 
Dashwood  laughed  scornfully. 

liConora  made  no  rcj)ly,  but  by  a  look  of  cool  conlemj)t 
that  nearly  drove  the  young  lady  frantic,  who  feeling  her  pas- 
sion increasing,  and  retaining  a  faint  regard  for  her  own  dig- 
nity, abruptly  quitted  the  room.  When  the  door  had  closed 
behind  her,  Leonora  sank  down  into  a  chair,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  bcnst  into  tears.  She  began  to  feel  that 
she  was  in  a  false  position,  her  (alhcr,  Leslie,  both  had  cast 
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her  off,  she  might  be  cruelly  insured,  there  were  none  to  de- 
fend her.  This  thought  was  more  bitter  than  any.  Who 
could  tell  to  what  further  annoyance  she  might  be  exposed 
from  Miss  Dashwood's  jealousy  ?  In  anticipating  the  disa- 
greeabilities  she  might  have  to  endure  in  her  present  situation, 
anything  like  this  had  never  entered  her  head,  she  did  not 
suppose  that  Captain  Gregg's  speech  was  anything  more  than 
a  passing  impertinence,  but  to  be  accused  of  artfulness,  and  of 
wilfully  endeavouring  to  attract  notice  was  very  hard  indeed. 
Little3Iary  took  hold  of  her  dress  and  said,  "  Don't  cry  so 
Nora,  never  mind  Aunty,  she  scolds  every  body,  I  will  tell 
mamma."  "  No,  no,  you  must  not  do  that  Mary,"  said  Leo- 
nora. The  child  looked  thoughtful,  she  was  puzzling  herself 
to  account  for  her  aunt's  anger,  and  Leonora's  tears. 

Miss  Dashwood,  like  all  passionate  people,  had  said  more 
than  she  believed,  she  saw  from  the  drawing  room  door  that 
Leonora  did  not  answer  Captain  Gregg,  but  she  felt  dreadful- 
ly incensed  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  her  at  all.  She 
could  not  be  insensibl'^  to  Leonora's  beauty,  and  now  she 
looked  upon  her  as  a  rival. 

For  several  days  Leonora  looked  fearfully  at  every  one 
who  approached  her  in  her  walks  with  the  children,  but  as 
she  did  not  see  Captain  Gregg,  her  fears  abated,  and 
she  began  to  think  that  she  had  been  needlessly  agitating 
herself.  One  afternoon  however,  about  three  weeks  after  this, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  her  as  she  was  sitting  on  a  rock  by 
the  sea,  the  children  were  playing  round  her,  and  on  seeing 
him  little  Mary  ran  and  placed  herself  by  Leonora's  side. 
He  did  not  immediately  notice  Leonora,  but  began  to  talk  to 
the  children,  then  coming  up  he  would  have  taken  Mary's 
hand,  but  she  put  it  behind  her  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  No,  I 
do  not  like  you,  you  made  Nora  cry." 

"Is  it  possible?"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  looking  earnestly 
at  Leonora,  "  How  could  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
draw  tears  from  those  beautiful  eyes  ?" 

"  It  was  not  on  your  account,"  said  Leonora  coldly,  feeling 
very  much  vexed  at  what  the  child  had  said,  "  I  beg  you  will 
not  speak  to  me.  Captain  Gregg,  it  will  only  injure  and  annoy 
me,''  and  turning  quickly  away  she  called  to  the  children 
to  go  with  her.  He  followed  saying  in  a  tone  that  could  only 
be  heard  by  herself,  "  I  would  not  do  either  for  the  world, 
but  I  cannot  help  admiring  you,  so  you  must  let  me  tell  you 
so." 

Leonora,  beckoning  the  eldest  girl  who  was  ten  years  old, 
to  walk  beside  her,  Captain  Gregg  found  it  impossible  to  say 
2  Q  2  VOL.  II. 
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anything  more  to  her  without  being  overheard.  Knowing 
Miss  Dashwood's  pride,  and  suspecting  something  of  her  jea- 
lousy, he  had  no  wish  that  his  attentions  to  the  nursemaid 
should  be  repeated  to  her.  so  he  presently  walked  away. 

From  this  time  Leonora  was  exposed  to  a  series  of  annoy- 
ances which  made  her  very  uncomfortable.  He  crossed  her  in 
her  walks,  when  his  passionate  whispers  and  admiring  looks 
filled  her  with  indignation.  He  wrote  her  anonymous  letters 
which  she  burnt  without  reading,  and  when  he  judged  her 
mind  sufficiently  prepared,  he  wrote  others  to  which  he  added 
his  name,  full  of  ardent  expressions  of  love,  expressing  his 
surprise  and  sorrow  that  she  should  fill  such  a  situation,  and 
hinting  at  a  higher  fate  for  her.  To  the  first  of  these  Leono- 
ra replied  in  a  brief  note,  emphatically  expressing  her  anger, 
the  rest  she  burnt. 

The  children  u  ere  a  protection  to  her,  for  he  could  not 
say  much  to  her  before  them;  but  one  day  when  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  had  sent  her  to  a  shop  to  match  some  ribbon,  she  acci- 
dentally met  him  as  she  was  returning.  He  immediately 
turned  and  walked  by  her  side,  reproaching  her  cruelly  for 
not  having  answered  his  letters,  and  imploring  her  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  Captain  Gregg,  you  have  annoyed  me  for  months,  if  you  do 
notdesist  from  this  persecution,!  will  tell  Colonel  Dashwood," 
said  she  at  last,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said, 

"  And  so  the  Colonel  enjoys  your  confidence,  happy  man  ' 
how  I  envy  him  1"  he  exclaimed. 

Leonora  crimsoning  with  indignation  almost  ran  along  the 
street,  still  he  strode  by  her  side.  A  gentleman  in  a  naval 
uniform,  passed  tliem,  Leonora  looked  up,  it  was  Ca])tain 
Archer,  lie  bowed  distantly  to  her,  and  glanced  suspiciously 
at  her  companion,  only  this  was  wanlir.g  to  coin])l(  te  her  dis- 
tress and  mortification  ;  turning  to  the  Captain,  her  face  burn- 
ing, her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  she  said,  "  it  you  have  any 
honour  or  generosity  at  all,  you  will  leave  me,  and  never  speak 
to  me  again." 

I  would,"  he  {!nsK\  end,  somewhat  touched  by  her  earnest 
look  and  voice,  "  I  would  if  you  were  not  so  beautiful,  but  it 
is  too  late  now  ;  1  began  by  admiring  you,  you  have  made  me 
love  you,  1  cannot  give  you  up  now." 

"You  make  my  life  wretched,  I  despise  you,  you  are  sel- 
fish and  cowardly,"  she  said  with  energy. 

"I  never  heard  so  musical  a  voice  as  yours,  even  in  anger 
it  is  su  eet,"  was  ilie  reply. 

J^eonora  said  no  more,  and  \  ery-  glad  she  was  tliat  Dwin- 
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ford-street  was  so  near.  On  first  entering  she  had  determi- 
ned to  claim  the  help  and  protection  of  Mrs.  Vivian,  but  the 
-  old  lady  was  not  in,  and  Leonora  having  time  to  reflect,  judg- 
ed it  best  to  say  nothing  about  her  persecutor,  she  was  un- 
willing to  pain  the  proud  nature  of  Miss  Dashwood,  and 
equally  unwilling  to  expose  herself  again  to  its  coarseness. 
So  she  went  about  her  accustomed  duties  with  a  heart  so  full 
of  bitter  sorrow,  that  this  daily  annoyance  seemed  light  against 
it. 

When  Captain  Gregg  left  liconora  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  he  was  joined  a  brother  officer,  the  Hon'ble  George 
Dashwood,  a  tall  gawky  looking  youth,  with  very  little  brains 
but  some  good  nature.    The  Colonel's  nephew. 

"  What  game  are  you  after  now  Gregg  ?"  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  "  Not  my  aunt's  pretty 
nursemaid  ?" 

"The  same,"  replied  the  Captain,  showing  his  white  teeth. 

"  Well  then  Gregg,  I  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  give  it  up, 
the  girl  is  of  good  family  and  has  friends." 

"  I  know  my  dear  fellow,  the  old  lady  told  me,  but  her  fa- 
ther has  cast  her  off,  what  can  he  expect  ?" 

"  But  they  say  she  is  a  good  girl,''  said  the  Hon'ble  George. 

"  Now  Dashwood,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  shame  that  a  girl 
like  that  should  be  a  servant,  a  mere  nursemaid  ?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"Yes  it  is  monstrous,"  answered  the  Hon'ble  George. 

"  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  charitable  thing  to  re- 
move her  from  such  a  position,  and  surround  her  with  the 
elegancies  and  refinements  she  looks  born  to?"  continued  the 
Captain. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  would,"  said  the  Honorable  George 
dubiously,  "  But  hush  here  comes  my  uncle." 

Colonel  Dashwood,  who  now  approached,  was  a  tall  stout 
man  about  fifty,  he  was  slightly  bald,  and  the  dark  locks  on 
his  temples  were  streaked  with  grey,  his  whiskers  too  which 
were  abundant,  were  of  that  most  respectable  of  all  hues,  iron 
grey  ;  his  bright  dark  eyes  were  full  of  benevolence,  so  also 
was  his  pleasant  face,  and  general  voice.  He  Avasagood  and 
a  religious  man,  charitable,  patient,  and  self-denying ;  every 
body  liked  him  ;  the  young  officers,  even  the  wildest  and 
gayest  amongst  them  respected  the  Colonel ;  they  believed 
in  him,  he  was  what  he  seemed  to  be,  a  good  and  honourable 
man 

Coming  up,  he  took  an  arm  of  each  of  the  young  men  and 
walked  on  together  towards  the  Hoe. 
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It  was  a  belief  of  the  Colonel  that  there  was  no  place  in  the 
woikl  so  beautiful  as  Devonshire,  he  was  never  tired  of  prais- 
ing it,  its  winding  rivers,  its  woods,  its  fertile  valleys,  its 
flow©r  gemmed  hedgerows,  even  bare  brown  Dartmoor  with 
its  Tors  and  old  Druidical  remains  he  insisted  was  a  fine  and 
fitting  beauty  in  the  picture,  now  coming  on  the  Hoe  he  burst 
out  for  the  hundredth  time  in  praise  of  its  magnificent  sea- 
view,  with  the  gigantic  breakwater  running  across,  dividing 
the  ocean  beyond,  from  the  sunny  harbour  full  of  shipping. 

"  How  beautifully  the  woods  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  slope 
to  the  sea,"  said  the  Colonel,  "and  lookat  that  blue  line  down 
beyond  the  Breakwater,  how  it  seems  to  mingle  with  the 
sky." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  fine,  but  one  gets  tired  of  looking  at  the 
sea,"  said  the  Hon'ble  George,  "  give  me  London." 

"  Fog,  fog,  my  dear  boy,  smoke  and  noise  ;  where  in  Lon- 
don can  you  inhale  such  a  breeze  as  this  ?" 

"  But  Colonel,  there  is  more  of  living  interest  in  London," 
said  Captain  Gregg. 

"That may  be,  but  :he  interest  is  too  often  a  painful  one," 
answered  the  Colonel,  "Why  sir,"  he  continued,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  little  ragged  'boy  who  was  amusing  himself  by 
playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  a  tarthing,  "  The  very  boys  of 
London  are  a  different  order  from  the  boys  here,  they  are  a 
sharp  impudent  set ;  now  here,  the  boys  answer  you  with 
civility,  if  they  are  not  so  sharp,  they  are  not  so  wicked  ; 
here  my  boy,  come  and  tell  nje  what  your  name  is  ?" 

"  What  would  yer  give  to  know  ?"  answered  the  boy,  look- 
ing up  at  the  Colonel  with  an  impudent  leer,  who  was  so 
confounded  at  the  failure  of  his  proof,  that  he  remained  si- 
lent. 

"  I  will  give  you  sixpence,"  said  Captain  Gregg  much 
amused. 

"  My  name's  Bill  Snooks,  now  then  fork  out,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  your  name  is  not  Bill  Snooks," 
said  the  Captain,  holding  the  sixpence  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  "I  am  not  going  to  give  you  sixpence  for  telling 
a  falsehood,  speak  the  truth,  si-."  The  boy  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  grin  which  disclosed  a  set  of  white  teeth,  and  answered 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  behaving  in  a  very  frank  manner. 
"  Well  then,  as  I  han't  been  and  done  no  harm,  I  don't  mind 
telling,  my  name  is  Jack  Martin,"  and  as  the  Captain  put  the 
iQoney  in  his  hand,  he  asked  in  what  was  meant  to  be  an 
aside, 
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"  What  did  the  old  gentleman  ask  my  name  for,  did  he  think 
Pd  stole  his  hankercher 

"  Jack  Martin,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  a 
young  rogue,  the  gentleman  wished  to  show  that  the  boys  here 
knew  how  to  speak  civilly." 

"  I  wish  I'd  a  known  that,"  said  the  boy  lookingatthe  six- 
pence in  his  hand,  as  if  in  imagination  he  saw  it  doubled. 
"  Please  sir,  does  yer  honor  want  me  ?"  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  Colonel  with  a  very  meek  and  altered  expression. 

"  No,  no,  go  away,"  said  the  Colonel  laughing  I  have  been 
mistaken,  that's  all." 

The  gentlemen  pursued  their  walk,  but  the  mind  of  the 
Colonel  reverted  to  the  boy.  "  A  sharp  boy,  nice  looking  too, 
I  wonder  if  he  has  a  father  or  mother,  poor  fellow,  'tis  a  pity 
that  he  should  be  left  to  grow  up  in  vice,  I  wish  I  had  told  him 
to  go  to  my  house." 

My  dear  Colonel,"  said  the  Captain,  "If  you  take  up 
every  idle  storytelling  boy  you  see,  you  will  soon  have  your 
hands  full." 

I  suppose  I  should,"  said  the  Colonel  with  a  sigh  ;  he 
looked  back  however,  but  the  boy  had  disappeared. 

"  That  evening  Captain  Gregg  saw  the  boy  again,  and  talk- 
ed with  him  for  some  time. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  GREEKS. 


A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Literary^  Scientific,  and 
Medical  Society,  at  Graluvrntown,  on  Jane  S/hy  1858. 
By  the  Rev.  E,  Cornford,  B.A, 


The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  lecture  ibis  evenhig 
will,  I  fear,  prove  to  some  of  you  dry  and  uninteresting ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  some  apology  ought  not  to  be  made,  for 
my  introducing  it  amongst  a  mixed  company,  such  as  I  see 
before  me.  But  I  concieved  that  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  in 
me,  to  bring  before  you  a  few  notes,  on  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  I  turned  to  the  title 
of  your  socict}',  which  is  literary,  as  well  as  scientific  and 
medical ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  in  this  age  of  the 
march  of  feminine  intellect,  even  some  of  the  ladies  may  take 
an  interest  in  what  is  said.  But  without  fuilher  preface,  let 
us  at  once  get  to  our  work.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should 
carry  you  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Greece,  and 
descant  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nmltifavious 
bodies  politic,  which  that  name  included.  It  is  my  intention 
to  confine  the  few  remarks  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  make, 
to  the  Athenians  chiefly ;  adding,  if  time  allow,  a  few  ad- 
ditional with  regard  to  the  Spartans.  This  I  hope  will  be 
giving  you  the  cream  of  the  subject,  for  it  was,  as  any  school- 
boy knows,  here  that  the  arts,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war, 
attained  their  highest  eminence :  between  these  two  states, 
it  was,  that  the  war  for  superiority  so  long,  so  fearfully 
raged. 

Now  probably  the  youngest  here  knows  all  about  Athens 
its  situation,  its  harbour  with  the  story  of  the  long  walls,  its 
Parthenon,  its  public  buildings,  and  its  marketplace  ;  and 
therefore,  on  these  1  need  not  dwell,  but  confine  myself  to  my 
more  legitimate  sphere. 

I.  First  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  education  of 
the  Athenians,  differing  as  it  did  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  Spartan«i,  but  tending,  as  you  will,  I  hope,  sec,  to 
produce  a  republic  of  men  and  women,  each  in  their  several 
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spheres  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
state  they  loved.  I  will  begin  with  the  education  of  the 
ladies  of  Athens  When  a  child  was  born  it  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  father,  and  laid  before  him  ;  if  he 
thought  proper  to  take  it  up  from  the  ground  it  was  con- 
sidered as  accepted  by  him  as  worthy  of  being  brought  up ; 
if  he  left  it  where  it  wa?,  it  was  exposed  to  perish,  unless  some- 
one more  Immane  chose  to  adopt  it.  This  seems  to  us  with  our 
enlightened  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  be  a  deed  devoid 
even  of  natural  affection ;  but  the  desire  of  advancing  the 
honour  of  the  state  seemed  to  overcome  the  love  which 
parents  feel,  and  sooner  than  bring  up  a  child  who  should 
be  an  incubus,  and  a  deformed  thing  either  in  mind  or  body, 
they  exposed  it  tc  death.  The  girls  were  educated  with  the 
boys,  until  their  sixth  year.  They  were  supplied  as  are 
our  cliildren,  with  abundance  of  playthings ;  dolls  made 
of  painted  clay,  hoops,  tops,  models  of  chariots,  and  things  of 
that  kind;  they  played  at  a  game  like  our  blind  man's  buff, 
and  their  tavourite  amusement  is  sail  to  have  been  tying  a 
string  to  a  cockchafer's  leg,  and  torturing  it,  just  as  we  have 
seen  naughty  boys  with  a  string  fastened  to  an  unfortunate 
mouse's  tail,  who  seems  to  say,  it  may  be  fun  t )  you,  but  it's 
death  to  me.  At  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  the  boys  were 
removed  from  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  society  of  the 
softer  sex,  who  remained  at  home  to  be  trained  up  in  house- 
hold avocations.  There  were,  I  believe,  very  few  of  what 
we  might  call  blue  stockings  in  those  days.  But  we  must 
confess,  that  women  were  not  allowed  to  attain  their  proper 
station ;  for  they  were  generally  looked  upon  as  something 
as  near  slaves  as  free,  and  accordingly  their  literary  pursuits 
were  very  limited.  They  devoted  themselves  to  the  domestic 
business  of  the  famil}',  to  preparing  and  dressing  nice  little 
dinners  for  their  husbands,  and  their  husband's  friends,  or 
to  spinning  and  weaving;  and  this  more  especially  among 
the  higher  classes ;  jusi  as  ladies,  in  our  own  day,  as  indus- 
triously, but  not  so  usefully,  engage  iu  the  infinite  varieties 
of  knitting,  knotting,  netting,  crochet  and  worsted  work, 
whilst  our  great  grandmothers  used  to  spin  and  make  table- 
cloths, napkins,  and  counterpanes.  So  the  young  women 
grew  up,  until  it  was  time  tor  them  to  get  married  ;  an 
affair,  to  tlicm,  of  much  importance,  but  in  which  the  lady  was 
not  often  con-suited,  and  sometimes  not  even  the  gentleman. 
In  many  cases  a  fither  compelled  his  son  to  marry  one 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  with  the  view  of  checking  his 
extravagances.    Tlius  Terence,  in  his  play  called  Andria, 
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i.  5,  makes  one  of  his  dramatic  persons  say,  "  My  father  was 

passing  me  just  now  in  the  market  square,  and  said,  'a  wife 
is  to  be  married  to  you  to-day,  Pamphilus,  be  ready  to  receive 
your  bride.' "  So  Sophocles,  and  after  him  Euripides,  tell 
us  that  the  lady  was  not  consulted;  and  the  last  named 
dramatist  mentions  that  one  named  Hermione  told  her  papa 
that  it  was  his  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her.  8uch 
marriages  as  these  proved  often  marriages  of  misery;  when 
the  happiness  of  two  persons  thus  depended  on  the  will  or 
caprice  of  the  parents.  Indeed,  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  they 
were  not  happy  at  all  events  at  first,  for  he  makes  Ischoma- 
chus  say  of  his  newly-married  wife,  "  When  at  last  she  was 
manageable,  (or  rather,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correctly 
and  forcibly  translated),  when  I  had  got  her  well  in  hand, 
and  she  became  tame,  so  that  I  could  talk  with  her,  I  asked 
her,  &c."  I  think  we  may  rather  congratulate  ourselves  that 
marriages  are  not  made  now  in  this  way.  Whilst  on  the 
subject,  I  may  as  well  go  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies.  The  nuptial  procession,  which  took  place 
at  night,  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  persons  who 
carried  tlie  nuptial  torches.  Both  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  dressed  in  fitting  costumes,  with  chaplets  on  their 
heads,  (not  of  orange  blossom),  and  the  doors  of  the  houses 
were  hung  with  ivy  and  bay  leaves.  As  they  moved  along, 
they  received  the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  as  they 
entered  the  house  sweetmeats  were  showtred  upon  them,  as 
emblems  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  of  that  delightful  state 
which  they  had  entered ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a 
marriage  supper;  for  which  we  substitute  the  breakfast. 
This  feast  served  a  very  necessary  purpose ;  for  their  being 
no  religious  ceremony  connected  with  marriage  amongst  the 
Greeks,  the  witness  of  the  guests  present  at  the  supper,  was 
most  important.  Household  management  was  the  bride's 
occupation  thenceforward ;  and  the  bringing  up  of  her 
children.  She  was  rarely  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors,  nor 
to  be  present  at  the  dinner  parties  which  her  husband  gave. 

II.  Having  thus  briefly  shown  you  the  manner  in  which 
they  educated  ladies  then,  and  I  am  sure  the  ladies  here 
to-night  are  not  sorry  that  their  education  has  been  somewhat 
diff'erent,  let  us  turn  for  a  short  time  and  see  the  way  in 
which  men  were  brought  up.  Before  boys  went  to  school 
they  had  generally  learnt  something  of  their  letters ;  at 
school  gymnastic  exercises  seem  to  have  taken  up  most  of 
their  time.  Education  at  Athens  indeed  generally  excluded 
all  but  gymnastics  for  the  body,  and  music  for  the  mind. 
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This  gymnasium,  or  exercise  ground,  was  public ;  walled  in, 
with  colomiades  and  rows  of  trees,  and  a  foursided  building 
used  for  baths.  The  exercises  consisted  in  running, 
throwing  the  javelin,  shooting,  playing  at  ball,  leaping, 
quoits,  wrestling,  and  boxing ;  all  things  tending  to  pro- 
<iuce  a  sturdy  and  muscular  youth  At  eighteen  the 
young  man  was  examined  as  to  his  parentage,  and  his  fitness 
to  bear  arms,  and  if  not  found  wanting,  he  was  enrolled  in 
the  number  of  the  free  citizens.  For  two  years  he  was  liable 
to  serve  in  the  army  :  but  at  twenty  he  became  entirely  his 
own  master.  The  musical,  which  was  the  intellectual  part 
of  his  education,  comprehended  all  that  belonged  to  the 
province  of  the  nine  muses,  including  history,  music,  proper 
painting,  and  so  on — in  fact,  every  species  of  mental  accom- 
})lishment.  Reading  and  writing  were  followed  up  by 
committing  to  memory  passages  from  the  earlier  poets, 
especially  Homer.  There  was  one  part  of  their  education 
of  which  great  care  was  taken,  and  which  is  now  exciting 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  tuition,  viz.,  the 
art  of  elocution,  and  of  speaking  in  public.  Every  man 
was  liable  to  plead  his  own  cause  if  he  got  into  any  diffi- 
culty, before  the  courts  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it 
was  considered  a  great  defect  not  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
public,  and  with  proper  action  or  delivery.  It  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  an  education  in  this  particular  respect 
might  not  be  introduced  into  our  schools  in  the  present  aay ; 
whether  in  this  we  may  not  with  advantage  to  ourselves  take 
a  hint  from  the  people  of  Athens.  One  means  of  this  kind 
of  education  was  found  in  the  porticoes  of  the  gymnasium, 
where  the  philosophers  met  to  dispute,  or  to  instruct  their 
pupils,  and  were  always  attended  by  crowds  of  their  admirers. 
As  a  set  off  against  the  severer  exercises  of  the  mind  and 
body,  the  indoor  amusements  of  the  ])eople  were  various. 
After  dinner  they  were  very  fond  of  propounding  original 
riddles.  Some  of  the  cleverest  proposers  of  these  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  history,  as  we  have  the  memory  of 
Joe  Miller.  Those  who  were  successful  in  guessing  received 
a  prize  of  a  wreath,  cakes,  sweatmeats,  or  kisses ;  whereas 
a  person  who  could  not  solve  the  enigma,  was  fined  a  glass 
of  wine  mixed  with  salt  water.  Another  very  common  and 
favourite  amusement  they  had  was  called  the  kottabus. 
The  simplest  way  of  playing  it  was  this  : — one  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine, 
at  a  certain  distance,  into  a  metal  basin,  spilling  as  little  of 
the  wine  as  possible.   While  he  was  doing  this,  he  thought  of 
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the  name  of  his  lady-love,  and  from  the  sound  which  the  wine 
made  in  falling  into  the  basin,  he  calculated  the  fervour,  or 
otherwise  of  her  affection.  They  had  also  games  like  our 
chess  and  draughts  ;  and  the  children  often  amused  them- 
selves with  the  classic  game  of  knuckle  bones,  than  which 
none,  perhaps,  more  ancient,  and  which  we  may  see  played, 
both  by  blacks  and  whites  to  the  present  day. 

III.  Having  thus,  in  a  few  words,  endeavoured  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  Athenian  education,  and  of  some  of  their 
amusenjcnts,  let  nio  say  a  little  about  the  houses  they  lived 
in.  The  arrangement  of  an  ancient  Greek's  house  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  their  antiquities.  In  the 
very  early  period  of  their  history  the  natives  lived,  no  doubt, 
in  huts  of  mufl,  wood,  or  stone,  or  still  earlier,  in  clefts  and 
caves  of  the  rocks,  or  in  hollow  trees — at  least,  so  says 
tradition.  But  these  were  changed  as  civilzation  advanced, 
for  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  two-storied 
houses :  the  upper  part  for  the  slaves,  and  for  any  guests 
who  might  want  a  shake  down;  though  occasionally  there 
was  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  richer  classes 
that  we  have  any  precise  information ;  a//,  indeed,  that  we 
have  is  conjectural  to  a  certain  extent,  as  you  know  there 
are  no  Greek  houses  in  existence.  Let  us  pay  then  a  con- 
jectural morning  call  on  an  ancient  Greek.  As  we  approach 
the  house,  we  see  that  it  has  no  windows  openmg  into  the 
stieet,  which  gives  it  a  bare,  but  a  very  private-house-kind 
of  look.  We  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  windows  either 
look  into  a  court  behind,  or  are  opened  in  the  roof.  The 
door  has  some  inscription  of  good  omen  on  it,  and  the 
doorway  is  architecturally  adorned,  and  the  front  of  the 
house  ornamented  with  stucco.  The  roof  is  flat.  The  road 
in  front  is  not  very  good.  It  is  plain  McAdam  is  not  yet 
born  :  nor  does  it  appear  that  gas  is  invented.  We  knock 
at  the  door,  which  opens  inwards,  and  enquire  of  the  slave, 
who  is  attended  by  his  dog,  if  his  master  is  at  home.  If  he 
says  'yes,'  we  enter  through  a  narrow  passage  into  a  squ'ire 
court  yard  ;  we  find  it  nicely  paved  ;  and  a  fountain  formed 
with  exquisite  art  throws  up  in  the  centre  its  jets,  sparkling 
in  the  sunbeams  :  for  the  coutyard  is  uncovered.  Koinul 
this  coiu  tyard  run  ])orticocs ;  and  in  one  corner  we  observe 
the  family  altar  on  which  the  sacrifices  are  oflered  to  the 
household  gods.  Having  made  onr  usual  bow  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  we  have  time  to  look  round  as  he  walks  up  and 
down  the  porticoes  with  us.    We  see  that  the  rooms  of  the 
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house  have  all  doors  into  the  courtyard  ;  and  opposite  to  the 
passage  by  which  we  entered,  another  which  communicates 
we  know  with  the  women's  a})artments,  which  no  one 
except  some  very  particular  friend  is  allowed  to  enter,  as  the 
wife  is  not  expected,  at  any  time,  to  receive  company. 
Through  the  open  doors — for  the  day  is  hot — we  may  see 
the  various  uses  to  which  the  rooms  are  applied.  We  see 
in  one  a  number  of  small  tables,  large  euough  for  two  or 
three  to  sit  at ;  but  instead  of  an  easy  chair  or  two,  and 
others  of  other  sorts  ranged  roimd  the  room,  we  see  nothing 
but  couches,  on  which,  if  each  guest  leans  on  his  left 
elbows  leaving  his  right  arm  at  liberty,  there  is  room  for 
three  people,  who  will  lean  on  each  other's  breasts.  Another 
room  seems  to  be  used  as  a  sitting-room,  and  is  adorned 
with  those  little  knicknacks,  tokens  of  a  tasteful  hand, 
which  I  suppose  have  existed  in  all  ages.  There,  is  too,  an 
open  fire-place,  and  by  it  the  images  of  the  household  gods  ; 
and  near  ihe  chimney's  side  hangs  a  suit  of  armour — the 
greaves  and  the  cuirass,  the  belt  and  the  sword,  the  large 
round  shield,  the  helmet,  and  the  spear.  Another  is  evi- 
dently a  bedroom.  Through  the  half-closed  door  of  another 
we  catch  glimpses  as  we  pace  the  portico  with  our  friend, 
of  masterpieces  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture — a  regular 
picture  and  sculpture  gallery ;  we  see  also  one  room  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  library ;  and  another,  ^yhich,  from  the 
disorder  that  pervades  it,  we  conclude  to  be  a  lumber  or 
store-room. 

IV.  We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  as  having  conversed 
with  our  friend  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  that  we 
take  our  leave,  having  been  hospitably  asked  to  dinner  by 
the  polite  xAthenian  gentleman.  We  stroll  through  the 
streets,  passing  those  splendid  buildings  which  now  exist 
only  as  ruins  of  a  bygone  magnificence,  and  soon  find  oin- 
selves  in  the  agoia  or  market  square,  and  look  about  us  to 
see  what  are  the  chances  of  a  good  dinner.  The  spot  we 
are  in  recalls  to  our  niindb  the  many  celebrated  scenes  which 
are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in  similar  places.  Round 
the  open  space  we  see  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  the 
shrines  of  heroes  with  altars  and  statues  of  their  many 
divinities  ;  there,  too,  are  the  courts  of  law  and  justice,  the 
senate  house,  the  public  treasury,  and  a  Newgate-looking 
edifice,  which  we  rightiy  conjecture  to  be  the  prison,  and 
close  by,  some  qua^i  tly  armed  Scythian  bowman,  .who 
represent  the  police  force  of  the  present  clay.  The  portico 
is    adorned  with   paintings — the   .statues   of  well-known 
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heroes,  of  Solon,  of  Harmodioii,  and  of  Lycurgus,  and  many 
others.    In  the  square  itself  we  see  confusion  beyond  any- 
thing that  can  be  found  in  an  English  niarket  town  on 
any  market  day.    The  people  from  the  farms  in  the  country 
are  bringing  in  the  produce  of  then*  land,  and  exposing  it 
for  sale.   Varieties  of  dress  —handsome  and  plain  ;  of  patois 
from  the  elegancies  of  the  Athenian  to  the  boorishness  of 
the  Boetian  ;  of  faces  from  the  ugliest  to  that  of  the  delicately 
chiselled  features  of  the  Athenian  flower  girl — combine  to 
confuse  us  by  their  mingled  effects.    The  market  is  full  of 
business  ;  and  of  loungers,  who  are  here,  like  ourselves,  to 
spend  an  idle  hour.    T'he  shops  of  the  barbers,  of  the  per* 
fumers,  of  the  doctors,  and  the  leather-sellers,  are  full  of 
gossipping,  gay,  young,  and  sober  old  Athenians  ;  gorgeous, 
elegantly  dressed  men  are  seen  bargaining  for  a  bunch  of 
onions;  but  this  is  rare.    Generally  we  see  slaves  engaged  in 
this  exciting  pursuit,  and  parties  are  staggering  to  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  with  the  heavy  burthens  purchased  by  them. 
.Our  olfactory  organs  do  not  deceive  us  as  regards  the  site  of 
the  fish  market,  which  is  the  most  thronged.    Rich  and  poor 
are  hustling  each  other  to  gain  first  pick  of  that  which  is  to 
them  a  great  requisite  in  every  day's  meal.    The  market 
place  is  indeed  full.    "  Traders  (I  quote  from  Bekker)  had 
set  up  all  over  it  their  stalls  made  of  slight  hurdles,  and 
their  merchandise  is  exposed  on  tables  and  benches.  Here 
the  female  bakers  have  piled  up  their  round-shaped  loaves 
and  cakes,  and  pursue  with  abuse  and  scolding*  any  un- 
lucky fellow  who  happens  to  upset  one  of  their  pyramids. 
Here  we  see  the  kettles  of  the  women  simmering,  who  boil 
peas  and  other  vegetables  ;  in  ihe  crockery  market  alongside, 
the  men  are  extolling,  in  Cheap  Jack  style,  the  merits  of 
their  pots  and  pans.    In  the  myrtle  market,  chaplets  and 
fillets  are  to  be  sold,  and  many  a  pretty  girl  was  there  to 
receive  orders  for  garlands  for  the  evening.    All  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age — an  age    of  luxury — from  barley 
groats  up  to  the  most  expensive  and  dainty  fish,  from  garlic 
to  incense  ;  pure  olive  oil  and  sweetly- smelling  unguents 
and  perfumes ;  fresh  made  cheese,  and  the  sweet  honey  of 
the  Hymettian  bee ;  slaves  to  be  sold,  cooks  to  be  hired," 
all  these  were  found  abundantly  in  the  agora,  to  which  I 
have  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  transported  you.   There  were 
others  who  strolled  about  as  hawkers  of  their  merchandise  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  the  shout  of  some  stalwart  crier 
would  iloixt  across  the  square  announcing  a  sale  of  goods, 
or  o/I'cring  a  reward  for  the  apjirchcusion  of  some  runaway 
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slave.  Servants,  male  and  female,  are  walking  up  and 
down,  inspecting  the  stalls  for  what  they  want ;  and  some 
loiter  about  the  fniitseller's  table,  and  whilst  he  is  engaged, 
pilfer  his  basket,  when  we  see  one  of  the  Scythian  police 
walk  him  off  to  durance  vile.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  ; 
as  we  have  been  invited  to  dinner,  we  have  no  purchases  to 
make,  and  we  go  away  with  a  rather  confused  notion  of  the 
meat  market,  the  bird  ^market,  the  bread  stalls,  the  wine 
sellers,  the  crockery  and  flower  market,  and  the  money- 
changer's tables,  and  our  heads  puzzled  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues  to  which  we  have  been  subjected.  We  note  down 
in  our  memory  as  we  stroll  away  towards  the  bath,  the 
quantities  of  nuts,  apples,  cheese,  oil,  perfumes,  frankincense, 
spices,  couches,  old  clothes  shops,  and  slaves  that  have 
passed  before  us. 

V.  But  here  we  are  at  the  public  batlis ;  for  though  some 
few^  cynics  may  consider  us  somewhat  effeminate,  it  is  a  very 
comfortable  and  a  very  ancient  custom.  We  go  in  and  pay 
the  keeper  of  the  baths  a  couple  of  obols,  or  about  3d.,  and 
enter  with  our  stirgils,  oil,  and  towels,  which  we  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  bringing  with  us.  There  is  no  plunging 
bath  apparently.  The  baths  are  simply  like  very  large 
basins  on  ornamented  pedestals,  and  water  from  them  is 
poured  over  us  by  the  bath-keeper  or  his  assistants.  If 
we  do  as  we  should,  we  then  anoint  ourselves  with  oil,  and 
leave  the  place  considerably,  and  at  no  great  cost,  refreshed 
by  the  coolness  of  the  water.  In  conversation  with  our 
attendant,  we  have  gathered  a  few  hints  from  him  about 
bathing  generally.  He  tells  us  that  there  are  both  public 
and  private  baths :  that  one  can  have  hot  or  cold,  but  that 
people  generally  preferred  cold,  as  they  were  recommended 
by  the  doctors,  and  were  found  more  bracing  than  warm 
ones.  Some  lyoung  gentlemen,  whom  we  must  say  were 
rather  too  luxurious  and  effeminate,  had  warm  baths. 
Almost  everybody  bathed,  as  they  could  do  it  so  cheaply. 
Socrates,  he  said,  did  not  often  bi»the  in  warm  baths  ;  the 
old  gentleman  said  that  it  was  too  effeminate.  Sometimes 
they  used  a  kind  of  soap,  but  not  often ;  it  was  made  of 
wood  ashes  or  lime,  of  nitre  and  of  fuller's  earth.  People 
always  were  bathed  before  marriage,  and  at  birth,  and  after 
death.  He  had  heard  of  a  people  called  tlie  Dardanians, 
who  lived  somewhere  in  Illyria,  who  were  said  to  bathe  only 
at  three  times  in  their  whole  lives;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
they  were  rather  an  unclean  people.    Having  taken  leave 
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of  our  polite  assistant  we  go  to  our  house  and  spend  the 
afternoon  somewhat  idly  until  the  time  comes  for  dinner. 

{To  he  continued) 


LIVINGSTON'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  - 


ir.  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

C  Continued,  J 

Hair. — The  mode  of  dressing  the  great  masses  of  wooly 
hair  which  lie  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Balonda  negroes, 
reminded  Livingston  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  few  of 
the  ladies  adopt  a  curious  custom  of  attaching  the  hair  to  a 
hoop,  which  encircles  the  face,  giving  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  the  glory  round  the  head  of  the  Virgin. 
Others  w^ear  an  ornament  of  woven  hair  and  hide,  adorned 
with  beads.  The  hair  of  the  tails  of  buffaloes,  which  are  to 
be  found  further  east,  is  sometimes  added.  Sometimes  they 
wear  their  own  hair  on  pieces  of  hide  into  the  form  of 
buffalo  horns,  or  make  a  single  horn  in  front.  Occasionally 
the  front  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  plaited  into  two 
thick  rolls,  which  falling  down  behind  the  ears,  reach  the 
shoulders  ;  the  rest  is  collected  into  a  large  knot,  which  lies 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  Men  dress  their  hair, in  this  last 
fasliion.  The  Bashinge  negroes  plait  their  hair  fantastically. 
Some  ol  the  women  weave  tlieir  haif  into  the  shape  of  a 
Euro])ean  hat,  others  arrange  it  in  tufts,  with  a  threefold 
cord  along  the  ridge  of  each  tuft;  while  others  again,  follow 
the  Egyptian  fashion,  having  the  whole  mass  of  wool  plaited 
into  cords,  all  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  shoulders.  A 
chief  of  this  tribe  who  visited  the  doctor,  wore  "his  back 
hair"  made  up  into  a  cone,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  carefully  swathed  round  with  red  and  black 
thread.  When  the  doctor,  by  way  of  getting  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  negroes  on  the  liceba,  showed  them  his  hair, 
they  said,  *'ls  that  hair?    It  is  the  main  of  a  lion  and  not 
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hair  at  all."  Some  thought  that  he  had  made  a  wig  of  lion's 
mane,  as  they  sometimes  do  with  the  fibres  of  the  ife^  and 
dye  it  black,  and  twist  it  so  as  to  resenible  a  mass  of  their 
own  wool. 

Horns. — The  Makololo  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  ofl'  a 
little  from  one  side  of  the  horns  of  their  cattle  when  still 
growing,  in  order  to  make  them  curve  in  that  direction  and 
assume  fantastic  shapes.  The  stranger  the  curvature,  the 
more  handsome  the  ox  is  considered  to  be,  and  the  longer 
this  ornament  of  the  cattle  pen  is  spared  to  beautify  the 
herd.  This  is  a  very  ancient  custom  in  Africa,  for  the  tri- 
butary tribes  of  Ethiopia  are  seen  on  some  of  the  most 
gncient  Egyptian  monumentSj  bringing  contorted-horned 
cattle  into  Eg}^pt. 

Honesty. — Livingstone  sa}s  he  never  met  with  an 
instance  of  theft  from  a  white  man  among  the  Makololo. 
The  Makololo  are,  however,  addicted  to  pilfering. 

Hospitality. — "Tlie  people  of  every  village,"  the  doctor  is 
writing  of  what  he  experienced  in  the  Barotse  valley, 
"treated  us  most  liberally,  presenting  besides  oxen,  butter, 
milk,  and  meal  more  than  we  could  stow  away  in  our  canoes. 
They  always  made  their  presents  gracefully.  When  an  ox 
was  given,  the  owner  would  say,  *  here  is  a  little  bit  of  bread 
for  you.'  This  was  pleasing,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  Bechuanas  presenting  a  miserable  goat,  with  the 
pompous  exclamation,  behold  an  ox' ! "  In  fact,  along  his 
whole  journey  to  the  west  until  he  reached  the  Casai,  Living- 
stone met  with  the  greatest  liberality  fi*om  the  natives ;  from 
that  river,  however,  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  he  met  with 
the  most  inhospitable  treatment ;  fines,  tolls,  and  exactions 
were  levied  by  every  petty  chief. 

Hunting. — The  Bushmen  choose  the  moment  succeeding 
a  charge,  when  the  elephant  is  out  of  breath,  to  run  in  and 
give  him  a  stab  with  their  long  bladed  spears.  In  this  case,' 
the  doctor  observes,  ''the  uncivilized  have  an  advantage  over 
us,  but  I  believe  with  half  their  training  Englishmen  woidd 
beat  the  Bushmen.  Wlien  at  Kolobeng  I  took  notes  of  the 
different  number  of  elephants  killed  in  the  course  of  the 
season  by  various  parties  which  went  past  our  dwelling,  in 
order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  probable  annual  destruction  of 
this  noble  animal.  There  were  parties  of  Griquas,  Bech- 
uanas, Boeis,  and  Englishmen.  All  were  eager  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  success  depended  mainly  on  the  courage 
which  leads  huntsmen  to  go  close  to  the  animal, 
and  not  waste  the  ])rice  of  shot  on  the  air.  The  average 
R  2  VOL.  i|. 
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of  the  Bechuanas  was  under  one  per  man,  for  the  Griquas 
one  per  man,  for  t  e  Boers  two,  and  for  the  English  officers 
twenty  each.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  generally  all 
but  the  English  were  assisted  by  dogs  and  natives."  In 
hunting  the  giraffe,  old  sportsmen  are  careful  not  to  go  too 
close  to  the  giraffe's  tail,  for  this  animal  can  swiug  his  hind 
foot  round  in  a  way  which  would  leave  little  to  choose, 
between  a  kick  with  it,  and  a  chop  from  the  arm  of  a  wind- 
mill. The  Mambowe  stalk  hippopotami,  buffaloes,  and 
alligators  by  using  the  stratagem  of  a  cap  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  leche's  or  poku's  head,  having  the  horns  still  attached, 
and  another  made  so  as  to  represent  the  upper  white  part 
of  the  crane  called  jabim  fMyctem  SenegalensisJ,  with  its 
long  neck  and  beak  above.  With  these  on,  they  crawl 
through  the  grass;  they  can  easily  put  up  their  heads  so  far 
as  to  see  their  prey  without  being  recognised  until  within 
bow  shot.  Livingstone  thus  describes  an  elephant  hunt  by  a 
party  of  his  men.  "  As  I  looked  at  the  elephant  and  her 
calf  through  my  glass,  I  saw  a  long  string  of  my  men  ap- 
pearing on  the  other  side  of  them,  and  Sekwebu  came  and 
said,  'our  father  will  see  to  day  what  sort  of  men  he  has  got.' 
I  then  went  higher  up  the  side  of  the  valley  in  order  to  have 
a  distinct  view  of  their  mode  of  hunting.  The  goodly  beast, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  stood  for 
some  time  suckling  her  young  one ;  they  then  went  into  a 
pit  containing  mud,  and  smeared  themselves  all  over  with  it. 
Then  began  the  piping  of  the  men,  which  was  performed  by 
blowing  into  a  tube,  or  the  hands  closed  together,  as  boys  do 
into  a  key.    They  call  out  to  attract  the  animal's  attention — 

"  O  chief!  chief!  we  have  come  to  kill  you, 

O  chief!  chief!  many  more  will  die  besides  you,  &c. 

The  gods  have  said  it."  &c.,  &c. 

The  elephant  walked  off,  the  men  kept  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  her  rear,  and  some,  that  distance  from  her  flanks, 
and  continued  thus  until  she  was  obliged  to  cross  a  rivulet. 
On  coming  up  to  the  edge  they  discharged  their  spears  at 
about  twenty  yards  distance.  When  she  charged  they 
vanished  at  right  angles  to  her  course.  This  was  carried  on 
until,  through  loss  of  blood,  she  staggered  round  and  sank 
down  dead  in  a  kneeling  posture.  The  Batonga  and  Banyai 
erect  stages  on  high  trees  overhanging  the  paths  by  which 
the  elephants  come,  and  then  use  a  large  spear  with  a  handle 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  four  or  five  feet  long. 
When  the  animal  comes  beneath  they  throw  the  spear,  and 
if  it  enters  between  the  ribs  above,  as  the  blade  is  at  least 
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twenty  inches  long  by  two  broad,  the  motion  of  the  handle 
as  it  is  aided  by  knocking  against  the  trees,  makes  frightful 
gashes  within  and  soon  causes  death.  They  kill  them  also 
by  means  of  a  spear,  inserted  in  a  beam  of  wood,  which 
being  suspended  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  by  a  cord  attached  to 
a  latch  fastened  in  the  path,  and  intended  to  be  struck  by 
the  animal's  foot,  leads  to  the  fall  of  the  beam,  and  the 
spear,  being  poisoned,  causes  death  in  a  few  hours." 

Intoxication. — The  first  instance  of  "  babbling  intoxica^ 
tion"  among  the  Balonda  Livingstone  met  in  Shinte's 
countiy.  The  bayaloa,  or  beer  of  the  natives,  has  more  of  a 
stupifying  than  exciting  nature. 

Kasendi. — The  covenant  of  friendship  is  practised  among 
the  Balonda.  It  is  accomplished  thus: — the  hands  of  the 
parties  are  joined  ;  small  incisions  are  made  on  the  clasped 
hands ;  on  the  pits  of  the  stomach  of  each  ;  and  on  the  right 
cheeks  and  foreheads.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  taken 
off  from  these  points  in  both  parties  by  means  of  a  stalk  of 
grass.  The  blood  from  one  person  is  put  into  one  pot  of 
beer,  and  that  of  the  other  into  a  second ;  each  theh  drinks 
the  other's  blood,  and  they  are  supposed  to  become  per- 
petual friends  or  relations.  During  the  drinking  of  the 
beer,  some  of  the  party  continue  beating  the  ground  with 
short  clubs,  and  utter  sentences  by  way  of  ratifying  the 
treaty.  The  prmcipals  in  the  performance  of  KasendV  are 
bound  to  disclose  to  each  other  any  impending  evil. 

KoHA. — A  dance  which  forms  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
bagiiera  or  circumcision,  as  practised  among  the  Bechuana 
and  Kafir  iribes. 

Lapdogs. — These  little  creatures  are  fattened  and  used  as 
food  by  the  Western  Balonda. 

Law. — In  conducting  common  cases  the  Makololo  make 
a  great  show  of  deliberation.  The  complainant  asks  the 
man,  against  whom  he  means  to  lodge  his  complaint,  to  come 
with  him  to  the  chief.  This  is  never  refused.  When  both 
are  in  the  kotla,  the  complainant  stands  up  and  states 
the  whole  case  before  the  chief  and  the  people  usually 
assembled  there.  He  stands  a  few  seconds  after  he  has 
done  this,  to  recollect  if  he  has  forgotten  anything.  The 
witnesses  to  whom  he  has  referred  then  rise  up  and  tell 
all  they  have  seen  or  heard,  but  not  anything  they  have  heard 
from  others.  The  defendant,  after  allowing  some  minutes  to 
elapse,  so  that  he  may  not  interrupt  any  of  the  opposite  party, 
slowly  rises,  folds  his  cloak  around  hin,  and  in  the  most 
quiet  deliberate  way  he  can  assume — yawning,  blowing  his 
2  R  2  VOL*  II. 
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nose,  &c. — begins  to  explain  tlie  affair.  Soiiielimes,  when 
galled  by  his  remarks,  the  complainant  ultors  a  sentence  of 
dissent;  the  accused  turns  quietly  to  him,  and  says,  "Be 
silent:  I  sat  still  wiiile  you  were  speaking;  cant  you  do  the 
same?  Do  you  want  to  have  it  all  to  yourself?"  And  as 
the  audience  acquiesce  in  the  bantering,  and  enforce  silence, 
he  goes  on  till  he  finishes  all  he  has  to  say  in  his  defence  ; 
if  he  has  any  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  his  defence, 
they  give  their  evidence.  No  oath  is  administered ;  but 
occasionally,  when  a  statement  is  qestioned,  a  man  will  say, 
"By  my  father,"  or  "By  the  chief,  it  is  so."  The  chief 
decides,  after  the  elders  have  given  their  advice ;  and  all 
acquiesce  in  his  sentence. 

LiTiGiousNESS. — The  natives  of  Angola  are  very  litigious 
and  obstinate.  A  case  came  before  a  commandant's  court 
at  Galungo  Alto,  involving  property  in  a  palm  tree  worth  two 
pence.  The  judge  advised  the  prosecutor  to  withdraw  the 
case,  as  the  mere  expense  of  entering  it  would  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  tree.  "O  no,"  said  he,  I  have  a  piece  of 
calico  with  me  for  the  clerk,  and  money  for  myself.  It's  my 
right,  I  will  not  forego  it."  The  calico  itself  cost  three  or 
four  shillings.  They  rejoice  if  they  can  say  of  an  enemy,  I 
took  him  before  the  court," 

Marriage. — Sekeletu,  chief  of  the  Makololo,  according  to 
the  system  of  the  Bechuanas,  became  possessor  of  his  father's 
wives,  and  adopted  two  of  them  ;  the  children  by  these 
w^omen  are,  however,  in  these  cases,  termed  brothers.  When 
an  elder  brother  dies,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  respect  of 
his  wives;  the  brother  next  in  age  lakes  them,  as  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  children  that  may  be  born  of  these  women  he 
calls  his  brothers  also.  He  thus  raises  up  seed  to  his  de- 
parted relative. 

One  of  the  chief  recreations  of  the  natives  of  Angola  is  a 
marriage.  When  a  young  woman  is  about  to  be  married, 
she  is  placed  in  a  hut  alone  and  anointed  with  various  un- 
guents, and  many  incantations  are  employed,  in  order  to 
secure  good  fortune  and  fruitfulness.  After  some  days,  the 
bride  elect  is  taken  lo  another  hut,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
richest  clothing  and  ornaments  that  the  relatives  can  either 
lend  or  borrow.  She  is  then  ])]aced  in  a  public  situation, 
saluted  as  a  lady,  and  ])rescnts  made  by  all  her  acquaint- 
ances are  placed  around  her.  Afler  this  she  is  taken  to  the 
residence  of  her  husband,  where  she  has  a  hut  for  herself, 
and  becomes  one  of  several  wives,  for  ])olygamy  is  general. 
Dancing,  feasting,  and  drinking  on  such  occasions  arc  pro- 
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longed  for  several  days.  In  case  of  Reparation,'^tlie  woman 
returns  to  her  father's  familv,  and  her  husband  receives  back 
what  he  gave  for  her.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  man  gives  a 
price  for  the  wife,  and,  in  cases  of  mulattoes,  as  much  as 
sixty  pounds  is  often  given  to  the  parents  of  the  bride. 

(To  he  Gonthined.J 


SPENCER 


Not  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of 
Chaucer,  Edmund  Spencer,  the  subject  of  my  second  paper, 
was,  happily  for  the  interests  of  English  poetry,  born  into 
this  world.  Living,  as  we  have  the  happiness  of  doing,  in  an 
age  apt  to  be  desponding  or  angry  if  it  produce  not  a  new 
poet  with  the  fresh  flowers  of  every  spring — an  age  that  can 
aflbrd  to  lose,  in  a  score  or  so  of  year»,  by  criticism,  disease 
or  destitution,  as  much  genius  as  would  have  made  glorious 
many  a  barren  century  of  olden  time— an  age  that  had,  not 
long  since,  together  in  a  cluster,  Wordsworth,  Sou  they, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelly,  Keats,  Tom  More,  to  say 
nothing  of  Rogers,  Leigh  Hunt  and  other  worthies, — an  age 
that  rejoices  now  in  a  Tennyson,  a  Baily,  an  Alexander 
Smith,  a  Charles  Mackay,  and  a  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning — 
living  in  such  an  age,  it  seems  almost  incredible  to  us  that 
so  many  generations  should  have  passed  away  "vithout  a 
song  to  be  remembered  beyond  the  fust  singing. 

Of  course  many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  to 
account  for  this  Sahara  in  our  Literary  histoiy.  By  some  it 
is  urged  that  Chaucer  was  far  in  advance  of  his  day,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  a  poetic  time  mark.  And  very  true 
it  is  that  that  morning  star  of  English  poetry,  as  he  is  often 
called,  rose  into  the  heavens  in  solitaiy  beauty,  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  star  of  appreciable  magnitude.  The  moral 
Gower,  the  versatile;  Lydgatr,  aiid  <^ther  worthies  made  but 
sorry  rush-light  shining  it  comparison.  I  cannot  see 
however,  that  it  is  of  any  use  qimrrelling  with  Chaucer  for 
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being  born  so  early.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  waited  a 
century  or  so,  but  as  he  did  not,  perhaps  we  had  better 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  fact. 

Another  reason  stated  is,  that  up  to  the  year  1500,  not- 
withstanding the  example  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the 
learned  men,  in  their  wisdom,  eschewed  the  vernacular,  and 
wrote  in  Latin.  Now  let  us  imagine  the  influence  of  such  a 
practice,  were  it  the  fashion  of  ihe  present  day.  How  many 
pdets,  worth  the  name,  should  we  have  if  they  were  obliged 
to  tune  their  lyres  to  old  classic  measures  ?  There  were, 
doubtless,  excellent  reasons  for  this  custom  in  days  when 
readers  were  sparsely  scattered  over  many  countries  ;  when 
mother  tongues  were  meagre,  unpolished,  and  untried  ;  and 
may  he,  those  reasons  were  not  altogether  without  force  in 
the  fifteenth  century :  although  what  we  have  already 
hinted  at  must  not  be  forgotten — that  Chaucer  had  manifestly, 
nay,  triumphantly  shown  that  true  poetry  might  be  as  well 
sung  in  English  as  in  romance  or  latin. 

Perhaps,  however,  those  who  plead  the  unsettled  char- 
acter of  the  times,  advance  the  most  sufficient  reason  for  the 
lengthy  silence.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  period 
the  whole  of  England  was  a  battle-field  ;  and  poetry  finds 
no  nourishment  in  blood.  Fancy  a  poet  of  late  in  the 
trenches  of  Sebastopol !  Scarcely  had  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
ended  when  the  tragedies  of  the  murder  in  the  tower,  and 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  turned  all  pens  to  arrow  plumes. 
Then  came  the  iron  rule  of  the  first  Tudors.  The  seventh 
Henry  favoured  lawyers  and  tax-gatherers  rather  than 
followers  of  the  gentle  muse.  Under  bluff  old  Hal  poetry 
could  no  more  speak  out  than  could  conscience.  The 
whole  nation  was  afraid,  and  fear  is  no  greater  friend  to 
poetry  than  war.  Even  that  gorgeous  tournament,  'The 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,'  on  which  two  mighty  monarchs 
vied  in  splendour,  awakened  no  minstrelsy.  Then  with 
many  came  in  the  gloomy  time  of  Scaffolds  in  the  Tower, 
and  no  poet  could  write  within  their  shade;  then  the  time 
of  Martyrs'  fires  in  Smithfield  and  elsewhere,  and  no  poet 
could  find  heart  to  sing  'midst  the  hissing  of  the  faggots. 
And  so  for  many,  many  years  there  was  not  much  melody  in  the 
land.  At  last  came  the  gay  and  stately  court  of  the  Maiden 
Queen,  and  the  fifty  years  of  glorious  policy,  wide  discovery, 
and  golden  commerce  !  I'here  were  gorgeous  pageants  in 
the  palace,  pioud  conquering  fleets  in  the.  Channel,  wealthy 
argosies  in  the  harbours,  })rincely  si)lendours  in  noble 
mansions ;  bursting  coff'crs  in  merchants'  counting   houses ; 
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lofty  May-poles  on  glad  village  gvcons ;  plenty  in  the  busy 
market  places ;  untrodden  crops  yielded  full  ears  to  merry 
reapers  ;  meadows  had  no  foul  blots  of  blood  upon  their 
daisied  greenness  ;  no  smoke  but  that  from  cheerful  fires 
arose  from  cottage  roofs  or  yeoman-homesteads  The  sword 
grew  rusty  in  the  scabbard ;  the  stake  was  burnt  in  its  own 
fire  ;  the  shuttle  glanced  to  and  fro  amongst  the  woofs  and 
warps,  whilst  the  weavers  whistled  ;  the  plough  brightened 
aloDg  the  furrows,  while  bright  silver  crowns  and  golden 
marks  rang  merrily  upon  the  counter  and  gingled  in  the  till. 
And  so,  'midst  a  nation's  gladness  and  a  court's  glory, 
poetry  once  more  appeared  in  the  land  she  loves  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  ;  and,  touching  the  heart  of  Edmund 
Spencer,  turned  it  into  a  w^ell  and  fount  of  living  song. 

The  Birth-date  of  our  poet  has  been  matter  of  plea- 
sing, and,  perhaps,  profitable  perplexity  to  biographers. 
Parish  registers  were  not  so  carefully  kept  in  the  good 
old  times  as  in  this  fussy  age,  when  the  name,  time  of  first 
appearance,  and  exact  locality  of  every  little  Jones  or  Brown, 
are  written  down  in  indelible  ink,  on  state  foolscap,  and 
deposited  amongst  the  national  archives.  In  the  absence  of 
a  certificate  let  us  (as  others  have  been  obliged  to  do)  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  sonnet.  In  the  60lh  of  his  sonnets, 
written  in  1594,  looking  back  at  his  life-journey,  he  divides 
his  years  in  this  way  : — 

*  One  during  which  the  planet  of  love  had  shone  clear  to 
him,  and  forty  wasted  in  long  languishment,  or  without  con- 
solation.' At  least  then  he  was  forty-one  >ears  old  in  1594. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  he  did  not  commence  to  feel  the 
wasting  sorrows  of  disappointed  affection  until  his  tenth 
year  (rather  a  late  age  for  a  poet)  and  add  the  ten  to  the 
forty,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  that  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  that  century  more  noted  for  great  births  than 
any  other  of  modern  times — somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
period  of  Spencer's  advent. 

In  all  these  cases,  after  the  q'lestion  whcti  comes  the 
question  tthere  ?  Still  in  default  of  certificate  we  must 
resort  to  song — this  time  to  his  "  spousal  verse,''  iii  which 
he  says, — 

"  Moii  y  Loudon,  my  niosi  kindly  nurse, 

That  to  mc  gave  this  life's  first  native  source." 

Spencer  was  then  a  London  boy ;  and  the  epitlet  "  merry,'* 
helps  us  to  a  rotion  of  what  London  was  in  those  days,  and 
what  it  was  to  be  a  boy  in  London  then. 
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I  question  much  whether  any  man  now  poetic  or  prosaic, 
looking  back  on  boyhood  or  any  other  lime  spent  in  that 
huge  monster  city  would  call  it  merr3^  Smoky,  foggy, 
rather  close  and  filthy  ;  busy,  fearfully  busy ;  noisy,  terribly 
uproarious  ;  but  not  merry  :  certainly  not  merry — in  presence 
of  all  its  parks,  theatres,  saloons,  casinos,  gin  palaces,  and 
gas-lights — most  certainly  not  merry. 

I  believe  there  is  now  scarce  a  sadder  place  than  London 
in  the  whole  earth.  And  to  be  a  boy  in  London  in  these 
days  is  very  sad  indeed.  A  boy  in  the  midst  of  some  fifteen 
square  miles  of  brick  and  mortar,  some  two  or  three  millions 
of  human  beings  !  How  could  a  boy  be  a  boy  at  all  in  such 
circumstances  ? — and  a  London  boy  is  not.  He  is  a  man  ; 
a  very  old,  old  man  almost  as  soon  as  he  c  m  walk. 

But  Spencer  found  it  "  merry  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  done  so  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
it  was  nearly  three  hundred  times  as  small  as  it  is  now  ; 
with  green  fields,  forest  shades,  and  crystal  streams  within 
some  half  an  hour's  walk  from  any  part  of  it ;  when  the 
Thames  was  not  a  dark,  deep  flow  of  poison  stirred  up  and 
vexed  by  a  thousand  puffing  steam  boats,  but  a  river — a 
living,  life-giving  river,  that  brought  into  the  town  the  odours 
of  it-^  flower  banks,  the  sunshine  and  shadow  it  had  gathered 
along  its  course,  beneath  the  trees  and  skies  ;  when,  instead 
of  formal  state  processions  once  or  twice  a  year  to  open 
parliament,  and  a  sorry  show  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  (all 
that  a  boy  can  take  delight  in  now),  there  were  wonderful 
strange  doings  about  the  court,  in  street,  and  on  the  river; 
masques,  mummeries.  May-makings,  Easter  joys,  and  Christ- 
mas jollities  ;  more  wonderful  strange  doings  in  Guildhalls, 
in  street  and  on  the  river  by  those  glorious  old  brotherhoods, 
companies,  and  corporations — the  grand  abject  of  whose 
existence,  it  seems  to  me,  was  to  make  London  merry, 
especially  for  boys  ;  and,  at  tlie  time  we  are  talking  about, 
especially  for  the  boy,  Master  Edmund  Spencer. 

1  would  not  take  up  a  moment  of  time  in  noticing  the 
kindred  of  the  poet,  if  he  himself  had  not  set  some  store 
upon  his  descent  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Spencers  of 
Althorpe.  But,  this  being  so,  how  is  it  we  find  him  in  his 
sixteenth  year  a  sizar  (that  is  a  student  of  the  lowest  rank — 
a  sort  of  half  scholar,  half  servant),  in  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge  ?  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  wliatever  grand 
aristocratic  connections  he  could  claim,  his  immediate 
progenitors  were  in  no  very  flourishing  circumstances.  But 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  Spencer  was  scion  of  a 
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noble  house,  or  a  son  of  the  people ; — he  has  made  himself 
a  name  above  titles. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  while  I  have  been  maundering 
about  his  merry  boyhood  and  his  family  greatness,  he  has 
spent  some  seven  years  at  College,  obtained  his  degree,  be- 
come a  learned  scholar,  and  a  tutor. 

About  1576  he  left  Cambridge  for  the  North,  where  he  fell 
-  in  love  with  gentle  mistress  Rosalind,  *the  widow's  daughter 
of  the  Glen',  thought  by  some  to  be  a  kinswoman  of  the 
lady  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden — John  Dryden's  grandmother. 

Whoever  she  was,  she  was  unworthy  the  affections  of  so 
great  a  man.  Spencer  became  a  rejected  suitor  ;  proceeded 
to  utter  his  complaints  in  a  series  of  eclogues,  and  published 
them  under  the  name  of  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar." 

This  poem  introduced  him  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  although 
by  the  by  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  introduction  took 
place  so  early  ;  certainly  not  if  we  are  to  believe  the  follow- 
ing stoiy : — "  Tt  is  said  that  on  going  to  Leicester  House, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  hi.nself  to  the  then  Mr.  Sidney, 
he  sent  in  a  copy  of  the  ninth  canto  of  the  first  book  of  the 
*  Fairie  Queen.'  Mr.  Sidney  was  much  surprised  at 
the  description  of  despair  in  that  canto,  and  is  said  to  have 
shown  an  unusual  knid  of  transport  on  the  discovery  of  so 
new  and  uncommon  a  genius.  After  he  had  read  some 
stanzas,  he  turned  to  his  steward,  and  bade  him  give  the 
person  who  brought  the  verses  fifty  pounds  ;  but  on  reading 
the  second  stanza,  he  ordered  the  sum  to  be  doubled. 
The  steward  was  no  less  surprised  than  his  master,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  some  delay  in  executing  so  sud- 
den and  lavish  a  bounty  ;  but  upon  reading  one  stanza  more, 
Mr.  Sidney  raised  his  gratuity  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
commanded  his  steward  to  give  it  immediately,  lest  as  he 
read  further  he  might  be  tempted  to  give  away  his  whole 
estate." 

But,  whether  through  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  or  the 
Fairie  Queen,  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  he  was ;  and  through 
him  to  Leicester,  the  great  Earl ;  and  subsequently,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  who  appointed  him  her  poet  laureate, 
with  a  salary  of  some  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which,  however, 
it  appears,  he  had  some  trouble  in  getting  paid,  as  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh  took  no  fancy  to  the  new  genius. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  this  toi,  which  is  doubted  (as 
all  those  old  stories  are  now-a-days)  ;  but  a  dubious  story  is 
better  than  a  dull  fact — so  I  will  tell  it. 

Her  Majesty  it  appears  upon  the  presentation  of  some 
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poems  to  her  by  Spencer,  ordered  liim  a  gift  of  £100.  Lord 
Burleigh  objected,  exclaiming,  "  What !  all  this  for  a  song." 
The  Queen  replied, "  Then  give  him  what  is  reason.".  Some 
time  elapsed  however,  and  Spencer  being  still  disappointed 
in  the  receipt  cf  her  Majesty's  bounty,  took  occasion  to 
present  a  petition  to  her  Majesty,  which  was  framed  in  the 
following  form  : — 

I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  ray  rhyme ! 
From  that  time  unto  this  season 
I  received  no  rhyme  nor  reason. 

The  court  acquaintance  was,  however,  of  no  small  use  to 
him.  The  ]^oet  laureate  had  scarcely  written  three  birth- 
day odes,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  secretary  to 
Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  L'eland, 
for  which  country  he  set  out  in  1580. 

L'cland,"  said  somebody,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  believe, 
"L-eland  is  my  difficulty."  In  1580  Lord  Grey  of  Wihon 
felt  at  least  the  same,  Ireland  was  his  difficully,  and  for 
a  time  he  had  to  succumb  to  it.  Charged  with  unnecessary 
severity  towards  the  unfortunate  people  of  that  countrj^,  he 
was  withdrawn  from  the  administration.  This  excited  the 
indignation  of  Spencer,  who  vindicated  his  lordship's 
government  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  A  View  of  the  state  of 
Ireland."  And  in  this  way  Ireland  became  Spencer's  dif- 
ficulty also,  for  this  treatise  has  brought  down  upon  his 
literary  head  a  plentiful  shower  of  rebuke.  Having, 
however,  to  deal  with  Spencer  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  prose- 
writer,  we  must  pass  on. 

His  residence  in  Ireland  was  not  to  be  all  overmarked 
with  trouble ;  on  the  contrary,  that  country  became  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  friendship,  his  palmiest  prosperity, 
and  his  most  renowned  labours. 

During  his  official  residence  there,  he  happily  became 
acquainted  with  the  choicest  spirit  of  the  time — the  great 
and  gallant  Raleigh.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  noted  when  two 
such  men  keep  company, — althougli  we  know  nothing  of 
their  talk  in  study,  by  fire-side,  in  long  walks  upon  the  hills, 
or  longer  sittings  'neath  the  overshadowing  forest  boughs, — 
yet  we  know  they  talk  to  purpose,  and  that  out  of  such 
communings  spring  the  thoughts  that  teach,  and  the  deeds 
that  benefit  the  world.  Who  knows  to  what  extent  we  owe 
the  discoveries  of  Raleigh  and  ihc  ideal  creations  of  Spencer 
lo  the  friendship  formed  in  the  green  Isle  ! 

Rut  mark  another  great  event.  In  158(J,  her  most 
gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen,  in  consideration  of  the  services 
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of  her  faithful  subject,  and  more  especially  as  a  royal  proof 
of  her  appreciation  of  his  rare  genius,  gave  him  a  grant  of 
3,028  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  and  to  which 
grant  T  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  Major  Hope 
made  any  objections  whatsoever.  This  estate  w^as  granted 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  undertake  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  which  he,  and  all  persons  who 
held  similar  giants  under  such  patents,  were  called  under- 
takers. 

Kilcolman,  the  domain  thus  acquired,  was  worthy  to  be 
the  home  of  a  poet,  and  well  adapted  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  his  grandest  poem.  Encircled  by  mountains,  its  meadow- 
lands,  and  wooded  slopes  were  made  more  beautiful  by  the 
gentle  vvalors  of  a  lake  and  the  gay  babblings  of  the  river 
Mulla.  Here  it  was,  as  you  will  already  have  conjectured, 
that  the  Fairie  Queen  first  took  possession  of  this  poet's 
fancy,  inaugurating  a  reign  that  has  since  then  had  multi- 
tudes of  delighted  subjects. 

We  reserve  our  notice  of  this  work  lill  the  close,  and  must 
hurry  on  through  the  remaining  facts  of  the  life-sketch. 

Two  journeys  up  to  London,  to  publish  portions  of  ihe 
poem,  take  us  on  to  1 591 ;  another  trip  to  the  same  merry 
town,"  after  some  four  years,  of  which  biographers  have 
discovered  little  or  nothing,  except,  by  the  bye,  that  the  poet 
married,  floats  us  into  1595,  in  which  year  he  gave  the  world 
the  celebrated  minor  piece,  Colen  Clout's  "  Come  Home 
Again,"  in  wdiich  the  poet,  himself,  .Raleigh,  Sidney,  Earl  of 
Derby,  ihe  Queen,  the  beautiful  lady  Rich  and  others,  figure 
under  the  fanciful  names  of  "  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, 
Astrophel,  Amyntus,  Cynthia,  Stella,"  and;  so  on.  The  same 
year  beheld  also  from  the  same  pen  "  Astrophel,"  a  pastoral 
elegy  to  ths  memory  of  Sir  P.  Sidney,  and  a  group  of 
sonneis. 

In  1596  some  minor  pieces,  ard  a  second  part  of  the 
Fairie  Queen  containing  the  4lh,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  that 
work  appeared. 

And  now  we  approach  the  last  act  of  this  drama.  Ireland 
again  becomes  the  poet's  difficulty.  A  rebellion  breaks  out; 
rushing  down  over  the  mountains  come  fierce  bands  of  armed 
men  ;  over  the  meadows  they  come  ;  through  the  forest  trees, 
down  to  the  quiet  jake  they  come,  and  across  the  babbling 
river.  Scarcely  have  the  wretched  inmates  time  to  fly ;  nor 
do  they  all  escape  ;  a  little  child,  the  youngest  born,  is  left 
behind,  who  perishes  wilhin  the  flames  that  made  the  house 
a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 
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vOnwards  through  the  frightened  country,  across  the  waters, 
up  again  to  London,  no  longer  ^'  merry  "  no  v,  flies  the 
broken-hearted  man  ;  ekes  out  a  day  or  two  of  wintry  life 
in  Westminster,  dies,  and  is  buried  in  tha  Abbey  close  by 
Geoffry  Chaucer. 

Next  Chaucer's  bones  (so  runs  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb)  — 

"  Next  Chaucer's  bones  sleeps  Edmund  Spencer's  dust  in  death ; 
In  genins  each,  in  tomb  the  other  nigh. 
Here,  near  great  poet  Chaucer,  poet  Spencer  lie, 
As  near  in  sepulture  as  poesy. 

While  thou  wert  living,  England's  muse  lived  joyantly, 
Dying  while  thou  art  dead,  she  fears  to  die." 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  give  our  attention  for  a  little 
while  to  the  great  work  of  our  poet — The  Fairy  Queen." 

A  very  curious  account  of  the  design  of  this  poem  has 
often  been  quoted  from  a  rare  book,  entitled  "  A  discourse 
of  Civil  Life,  containing  the  Ethicke  part  of  Moral 
Philosophic,"  written  by  a  friend  of  Spencer,  and  published 
in  1606.  The  introduction  to  this  book,  addressed  to  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  describes  a  party  (so  the  account  runs  in 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopoedia) ,  assembled  at  the  author's  cottage 
in  the  neip^hbourhood  of  Dublin,  consisting  of  Dr.  Long, 
primate  of  Aramagh  ;  Sir  Robert  Dillon  Knight ;  Mr. 
Dormer,  the  Queen's  Solicitor;  Captain  Christopher  Carleil ; 
Captain  Nicholas  Dautrey;  and  Mr  Edmond  Spencer,  late 
your  lordship's  secretary;  and  Thomas  Smitli,  Apothecary. 
This  company  of  worthies  having  fallen  into  a  general  con- 
versation on  subjects  connected  with  moral  philosophy, 
Bryskett  (the  author  of  the  account)  addressing  them, 
expresses  a  desire  that  Spencer,  who,  he  says,  "  is  not  only 
perfect  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  also  very  well  read  in 
philosophy,  both  moral  and  naturall,"  should  expound  to 
them  in  what  consisted  the  great  benefits  which  men  obtain 
by  moral  philosophy,  and  *'  what  the  same  i«,  what  be  the 
parts  thereof  whereby  virtues  are  distinguished  from 
vices." 

This  request  being  seconded  hy  all  those  ])resent,  Spencer 
make-i  the  following  answer,  in  which  he  pleads  as  his 
excuse  for  declining  to  gratify  tlieir  curiosity,  "that  lie  had 
undertaken  a  work  which  would  in  some  measure  satisfy 
their  inquiries."  "  'J'hough  it  may  seem  hard,"  said  Spencer, 
*'for  nie  to  refuse  the  request  made  by  you  all,  whom  every 
one  alone  1  should,  foi  many  reasons,  be  willing  to  gratify  ; 
yet  as  the  case  standeth,  I  doubt  not  but,  with  the  consent 
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of  the  most  part  of  yon,  I  sliall  be  excused  at  tliis  time  of 
this  task  which  would  be  laid  upon  me.  For  sure  1  am 
that  it  is  not  unknown  lo  you,  that  I  have  already  under- 
taken a  work  tending  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  in  hcroical 
verse,  under  the  title  of  the  'Fairy  Queen.',  to  lepresent  all 
the  moral  virtues ;  assigning  to  every  virtue  a  Knight,  to  be 
the  patron  and  defender  of  the  same  ;  in  whose  actions  and 
feates  of  arms  and  chivalry,  the  operations  of  that  virtue 
whereof  he  is  the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed;  and  the 
vices  and  unruly  appetites  that  oppose  themselves  against 
the  same  to  be  beaten  down  and  overcome  ;  wdiich  work,  as 
I  have  ah'ead}^  well  entered  into,  if  God  shall  please  to 
spare  my  life  that  I  may  finish  it  according  to  my  mind  ; 
your  wish,  Mr.  Bryskett,  will  be  in  some  sort  accomplislied, 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  effectually  as  you  could  desire." 

The  intention  of  the  work  you  will  easily  have  gathered 
from  this  extract.  The  moral  virtues  are  to  be  impersonated 
under  the  guise  of  a  knight  dressed  out  in  all  his  armoury 
and  trappings  Each  Sir  Virtue  is  to  issue  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  particular  vice  or  vices,  he  may  in  his 
wanderings  meet  with;  tlie  vices  also  taking  on  themselves 
forms  hideous,  or  speciously  beautiful  according  to  their 
nature.  Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  the  poet,  not  only 
to  paint  on  his  broad  canvas  the  startling  incidents  of  the 
war  of  good  and  evil,  the  shifting  hues  of  many-formed 
temptation,  tlie  happy  triumphal  issues  of  the  conflict ;  but 
also  to  deck  it  over  witli  tlie  gorgeous  and  rich  colourings 
of  chivalry,  not  the  chivalry  of  fact,  that  was  but  a  sorry 
affair,  but  that  ideal  chivalry  which  to  Spencer  was,  and  to 
all  men  since,  has  been  a  sort  of  past  millenium,  in  which 
oppiession  and- cruelty  were  sought  out  and  slain,  by  all 
good  men  and  true  ;  while  love,  honour,  and  beauty  delighted 
to  reward  the  champions  W'ith  their  most  precious  gifts. 

But  let  us  see  under  what  special  forms  Spencer  worked 
out  his  intention  ;  and  he  shall  again  speak  for  himself. 
In  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he  says,  The  general 
end  thereof  of  all  the  book  is  lo  fashion  a  noble  person  in 
virtuous  and  gentle  discipline ;  which  for  that  1  conceived 
should  be  most  plausible  and  pleasing,  being  coloured  with 
an  historical  fiction.  I  chose  the  history  of  King  Arthur, 
as  most  fitted  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,  and  also 
furthest  from  the  dangers  of  envy  and  suspicion  of  the 
present  time. 

"  In  this,  Arthuer,  1  labour  o  ])ourtraye  the  image  of  a 
brave  Knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  moral  virtues,  in  which 
is  the  purpose  of  these  twelve  books. 
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"  In  a  dream,  I  cause  him  to  behold  the  Fah'y  Queen, 
'  Glory,'  whose  beauty  leads  him,  on  awaking,  to  seek  for 
her  in  fairy  land. 

''In  the  person  of  Arthur  I  set  forth  Magnificence  in 
particular,  which  virtue  for  that  it  is  tiie  perfection  of  all  the 
rest,  and  containeth  them  in  it;  therefore,  in  the  whole 
course  I  mention  the  deeds  of  Arthure  applyable  to  that 
virtue,  which  I  write  of  in  that  book. 

"  But  of  the  twelve  other  virtues,  I  make  twelve  other 
Knights  the  patrones  for  the  more  variety  of  the  history,  of 
which  these  three  books  contain  three. 

"  The  first  is  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  in  whom  I 
express  Holiness  ;  the  second  Sir  Guyon,  in  whom  I  set 
forth  Temperance ;  the  third  ot  Britomartis,  in  whom  I 
picture  Chastity. 

Bui  because  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work  seemeth 
abrupt  and  as  depending  upon  other  antecedents,  it  needs 
that  ye  know  the  occasion  of  these  Knights'  several 
adventures. 

"  The  beginning  of  my  history  is,  in  a  sense,  the  last  or 
twelfth  book,  where  I  devise  that  the  Fairy  Queen  kept  her 
annual  feast  twelve  dayes  ;  upon  which  twelve  several  days 
the  occasions  of  the  twelve  several  adventures  happened, 
which,  being  undertaken  by  twelve  several  Knights,  are  in 
those  twelve  books  severally  handled  and  discoursed. 

The  first  was  this : — In  the  beginning  of  the  feast, 
there  presented  himself  a  tall,  clownish  young  man, 
who,  falling  before  the  Queen,  desired  a  boon  (as  the 
manner  then  was),  which,  during  that  feast,  she  might  not 
refuse  ;  which  was  that  he  might  have  the  achievement  of 
any  adventure  that  during  that  feast  might  happen. 

"  That  being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floor,  unfit 
through  his  rusticity  for  a  better  place.  Soon  after  entered 
a  fair  lady  in  mourning  weeds,  riding  on  a  white  ass,  with 
a  dwarf  behind  her  leading  a  warlike  steed,  that  bore  the 
arms  of  a  Knight  and  his  shield  in  the  dwarf's  hand. 

She  falling  before  the  Queen  of  Fairies,  complained 
that  her  father  and  mother,  an  ancient  king  and  (jueen,  had 
been  by  a  huge  dragon  shut  up  in  a  brasen  castle,  who 
thence  suffered  them  not  to  issue,  and  therefore  besought 
the  Fairy  Queen  to  assign  her  some  one  of  her  Knights  to 
take  on  him  that  exploit. 

"  Presently,  that  clownish  person  upstarting,  desired  that 
adventure ;  whereat  the  Queen  much  wondering,  and  tlic 
lady  much  gainesaying,yet  he  earnestly  importuned  his  desire. 
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"  In  the  end  the  lady  told  him,  that  unless  the  armour 
which  she  brought  would  serve  him  (that  is  the  armour  of  a 
Christian  man  specified  by  St.  Paul  5th  Ephes.).  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  that  enterprise  ;  which  being  forthwith 
put  upon  him  with  due  furiiilures  thereunto,  he  seemed  the 
goodliest  man  in  all  that  company,  and  was  well  liked  of  the 
lady,  and  eftsoones  taking  on  him  knighthood,  and  mounting 
on  that  strange  courser,  hci  went  forth  with  her  on  that 
adventure,  where  begiiineth  the  first  book,  viz. : — 

"  A  gentle  Koight  was  pricking  on  the  plain,  &c." 

"  The  second  day  there  came  in  a  Palmer  bearing  an 
infant  with  bloody  hands,  whose  parents  he  complained  to 
have  been  slayn  by  an  enchantress  called  Acrasia  ;  and 
therefore  craved  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  appoint  him  some 
Knight  to  perform  that  adventure,  which  being  assigned  to 
Sir  Gu3^on — Temperance — he  presently  went  forth  with  that 
same  Palmer ;  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  book, 
and  the  whole  subject  thereof. 

"  The  third  day  there  came  in  a  Groom,  who  complained 
to  the  Fairy  Queen,  that  a  vile  enchanter  called  Busirane, 
had  in  hand  a  most  fair  ladye,  called  Amoretta,  whom  he 
kept  in  most  grievous  torment.  Whereupon,  Sir  Scudamour 
presently  took  upon  him  that  adventure 

But  being  unable  to  perform  it  by  reason  of  the  hard 
enchantments  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end  met  Britomartis, 
who  succoured  him  anH  rescued  his  love. 

"  Thus  much,  Sir,  I  have  briefly  over-run  to  direct  your 
understanding  to  the  well-head  of  this  history ;  that  from 
thence  gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may 
as  in  a  handful  gripe  all  the  discourse,  which  otherwise  may 
happily  seem  tedious  and  confused.  So  humbly  craving 
the  continuance  of  your  honourable  favour  towards  me,  and 
the  eternal  establishment  of  your  happiness,  I  humbly  take 
leave. 

"  Your's  most  humbly  affectionate, 

"Ed.  Spencer." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  REGISTER. 


LUNG  SICKNESS,  (PLEURO-PNEUMONIA). 


Report  read  to  the  Scientific  Session  of  the  Literary  Society 
on  the  cominanicatioiis  it  had  received  tvith  respect  to  the 
Lung  Sickness  in  cattle,  hy  Mr.  Glanville 

The  papers  respecting  Lung  Sickness  which  were  put  in  my 
hands  by  your  secretary  for  the  purpose  of  arrangement  and 
analysis  I  beg  now  lo  return,  and  to  present  to  you  at  the 
same  time  as  condensed  a  statement  of  their  contents  as  I 
have  been  able  to  draw  up. 

The  papers  as  they  were  issued  contained  14  questions,  to 
which  answers  were  requested.  The  J4lh  refers  to  the  horse 
sickness,  and  I  have  not  taken  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
lo  it  in  consideration,  as  I  was  afraid  of  complicating  the  re- 
sult. It  was  desirable  to  obtain  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible 
of  the  effects  of  the  Lung  Sickness,  and  also  of  the  treatment 
that  practice  and  experience  had  declared  to  be  the  most  be- 
neficial. 

Some  of  the  papers  entrusted  to  me  contained  no  informa- 
tion that  I  could  tabulate,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by 
professional  men  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  reme- 
dies 1  have  thought  desirable  to  keep  separate,  and  ifadvisa* 
ble  to  publish  them  without  curtailment. 

The  table  which  I  formed  from  the  remaining  papers  there- 
fore contains  exclusively  the  answers  which  farmers  and 
other  practical  persons  have  given  to  your  enquiries.  I  re- 
gret that  owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  the  subject  in 
most  of  these  answers,  the  number  of  cattle  taking  the  disease, 
the  number  ihat  died  therefrom,  and  the  number  that  recover- 
ed are  not  stated  with  sufficient  exactness  to  draw  any  war- 
rantable conclusions  from  them.  Nor  are  the  deatlis  from 
inoculation  always  to  be  distinguished  from  death  by  the 
original  disease.  Again  in  giving  the  number  of  deaths  and 
recoveries,  those  from  inoculation  or  iho  disease  are  not  suf- 
ficiently separated.  All  the  statistic  information  which  at 
first  I  hoped  to  obtain  cannot  therefore  be  given. 

The  information  which  I  am  able  to  submit  to  you  con- 
sists first,  in  the  general  opinion  icspcc'ing  the  symptoms  of 
ihis  disease,  then  the  possibility  cf  delecting  it  in  time,  to  be 
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followed  by  the  result  of  the  expressed  opinions  on  its  conta- 
gious character,  and  lastly  the  nicliiods  resorted  to  as  ])reven- 
tives  or  curatives  of  the  disease  and  their  results.  Under  the 
latter  head  some  valuable  information  respecting  inoculation 
will  be  found.  After  the  answers  that  [  have  tabulated  have 
been  considered,  I  propose  to  submit  the  medical  opinions 
that  the  Society  have  been  favoured  with. 

1  may  make  the  further  preliminary  remark,  that  the  papers 
having  been  filled  up  in  every  ])art  of  the  colony  and,  as  they 
bear  testimony  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  disease,  we 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  locality  has  not,  as  in  some 
diseases,  any  appreciable  eflect  in  this,  be  the  farm  elevated 
or  low  in  position,  be  it  dry  or  swarupy,  near  the  sea  coast  or 
far  in  the  interior,  in  the  east  or  west,  it  appears  that  the  cat- 
tle are  eveiy where  liable  to  the  attack  of  Lung  Sickness  and 
there  is  no  evidence  deducible  from  the  answers  before  us  to 
show  that  locality  has  any  power  to  modify  the  progress  of 
the  disease  when  it  has  once  seized  on  its  victims 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  as  they  are  noted  in  these 
papers  are  those  more  prominent  ones  that  would  strike  the  eye 
of  the  herdn)an  or  farmer.  He  often  observes  nothing  wrong 
about  his  animal  till  it  ceases  lo  feed,  then  it  is  found  that 
there  is  cough  and  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  the  coat 
is  become  rou^h  and  staring,  that  the  animal  moves  with 
difficultyand  that  sometimes  there  are  swellings  behind  the 
shoulder,  sometimes  on  the  throat.  There  is  also  seen  to  be 
a  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes. 

But  I  beg  to  read,  as  a  sample  of  the  information  contain- 
ed in  those  papers  on  this  head,  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Baines,  who  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  lo  ascertain  as  far 
aspossible  the  nature  of  the  disease  audits  remedies.  He  says, 
in  answer  to  the  llth  question  ;  During  the  previous  year 
\Sd6,  I  had  made  myself  well  acquainted  with  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  There  is  a  very  gieat  diversity  of  symptoms, 
but  the  following  I  think  may  be  considered  the  most  general. 
The  animal  will  carry  its  head  in  a  peculiar  low  manner,  its 
neck  well  straightened,  there  will  b^.  considerable  inflama- 
tion  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
cough,  the  ears  hang,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  animal 
perhaps  can  be  best  described  as  restless  and  fidgetty.  Tn  a 
day  or  two  it  refuses  to  eat.  About  the  8th  or  10th  day,  it 
begins  to  swell  and  to  eat  and  drink  voraciously  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then ,  if  it  dies  with  the  disease  at  its  height,  stran- 
gulation takes  ])lace.  T  say,  if  it  dies  with  the  disease  at  its 
height,  because  I  believe  that  a  great  many,  perha})s  one-half 
s  2  roL.  If 
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go  tbroiigli  the  disease  and  die  afterwards  from  the  debilita- 
ted state  in  which  the  disease  left  them." 

But  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  observers  goes  to  show 
that  the  symptoms  here  enumerated  exhibit  themselves  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  the  disease,  since  it  has  been 
found  on  examination  of  oxen,  slaughteied  apparently  in  per- 
fect health,  that  extensive  disease  of  the  lungs  was  present, 
of  which  no  external  indications  had  been  noticed.  Thus 
Mr.  Baines  writes  that  **  Soon  after  the  disease  broke  out 
among  niy  cattle,  myself  and  servants  killed  5  or  6  apparent- 
ly healthy,  yet  they  all  showed  the  disease  in  the  right 
huig." 

To  detect  the  first  approach  of  the  disease  seems  there- 
fore to  be  a  difficult  n)atter,  as  the  first  symptoms  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to  call  to  the  suf- 
ferer any  special  attention.  On  this  important  head,  Dr. 
Foss  writes,  "  The  febrile  symptoms  which  usher  in  the  dis- 
ease raay  possibly  escape  notice  but  that  they  do  exist  I  am 
satisfied,  and  might  be  detected  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  upon  cattle,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the 
indications  of  sound  health." 

Staf!  Surgeon  Snell,  FortPeddie,  considers  that  the  first 
symptoms  are  dull  lazy  appearance  of  the  animijl  with  slight 
standing  up  of  the  coat,  perhaps  weeks  before  any  symptoms 
of  abnormal  respiration  present  themselves."  Appearances 
which  may  readily  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  atten- 
tive herdsman. 

Still  it  is  very  evident  that  the  success  of  curative  measures 
greatly  depends  on  the  detection  of  the  disease  in  its  earliest 
stages.  After  it  has  made  such  progress  as  to  exhibit  the 
more  prominent  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed,  one  lung 
is  irretrievably  lost,  and,  if  recovery  takes  place,  the  animal 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  sound.  I  his  then  is  a  most 
important  point  for  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  obscurity  of  the  earlier  symptoms  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  stock  breeder  in  this  country 
on  the  other,  should  render  it  so  difticidt  to  discover  them. 

The  successful  treatment  of  the  disease  in  Scotland  depends 
on  this  early  detection  of  its  symptoms  coupled  with  the  means 
of  giving  effect  to  remedies  such  as  cattle  houses,  sheds,  &c  , 
whirh  are  altogether  wanting  in  this  colony. 

This  is  remarkably  shown  in  a  case  which  is  just  published 
in  the  K.  P.  Magazine,  giving  the  treatment  of  14  cows  in 
Scotland,  that  were  suffering  from  this  disease  and  the  reasons 
for  the  same. 
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As  might  have  been  imagined,  from  the  extraordinary  fatal- 
it}'  ot  the  disease,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  early  symptoms, 
many  practical  persons  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
the  disease  in  time  to  check  il.  Out  of  about  fifty  papers, 
thirty  direct  answers  to  this  special  question  have  been 
received,  and  of  these,  sixteen  express  a  belief  that  it  may 
be  detected  in  time,  while  fourteen  maintain  the  con- 
trary. Not  much  importct!ice  however  can  be  given  to  these 
opinions,  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  most  of  the  an- 
swers, that  they  refer  rather  to  the  curability  of  the  disease, 
than  to  the  possibility  of  checking  it  in  its  early  stages,  so  that 
the  animal  shall  not  be  seriously  damaged  after  the  so-called 
recovery,  or  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  cows  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  very  seriously  ill  at  all.  Some  of 
those  who  have  answered  in  the  affirmative  appear  to  take  the 
true  cause  of  the  case.  Thus  Mr.  Abraham  Rustenburg  be- 
lieves that  detection  in  time  is  possil>le  to  those  "  who  under- 
stand the  disease  Mr.  B.  H.  Caledon believes  the  same,  ''if 
attentively  watched  ";  and  Mr.  Hartley,  '^if  a  scientific  man' 
be  the  observer." 

One  suggestion  on  this  head  is  made  by  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
that  such  prompt  detection  of  the  disease  might  be  made  if 
the  kraal  were  visited  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  animals 
examined  as  they  rise  up.  And  in  another  answer  it  is  sug- 
gested that  "  driving  the  animals  at  a  smart  trot  occasions  the 
coats  jf  the  aflected  animals  to  turn  and  gives  to  them  a  rough 
appearance  when  otherwise  they  are  apparently  healthy." 

Mr.  Baines'  case  of  5  or  6  oxen  showing  disease  in  the  lung 
when  no  external  syaiptoms  were  present,  induced  him  to  de- 
cide that  there  can  be  no  detection  of  the  disease  sufficiently 
early  to  ensure  a  cure  by  prompt  treatment,  with  this  Mr.  Sil- 
berbauer  agrees,  from  the  extensive  disorganization  which  he 
observed  in  the  lungs  of  cattle  shot  after  they  had  been  appa- 
rently ill  for  3  or  4  days  ;  and  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Cuyler  Ala- 
nor,  says  : — "  I  have  heard  butchers  affirm  that  apparently 
hetvlthy  animals  when  killed,  have  had  the  disease  on  them, 
though  I  cannot  fancy  an  animal  with  diseased  lungs  breath- 
ing, moving,  and  sleeping  as  usual." 

From  reasons  such  as  the  above,  some  have  answered  this 
question  of  the  Society  in  the  negative,  that  is,  they  do  not 
believe  that  the  disease  can  be  detected  in  its  first  stages  ; 
but,  seeing  how  short  our  acquaintance  with  the  disease  is,  it 
is  very  probable  that  symptoms  indicative  of  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  disease,  if  they  have  not  been  already  indicated 
in  the  staring  coat  and  easily  excited  cough,  may  yet  be  dis- 
2  s  2  VOL.  II. 
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covered.  On  the  whole  llie  impression  left  on  the  mind  is 
that  this  question  may  be  answered  favorably. 

The  next  matter  arising  out  of  these  papers  that  claims  our 
attention,  is  the  question  of  contagion,  and,  as  upon  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  important  enactments 
have  been  made,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  some  definite 
conclusion  should  be  arrived  at.  Since  the  date  of  these  pa- 
pers, opinions  respecting  this  character  of  the  disease  may 
have  changed,  but  certainly  some  of  the  answers  received  are 
from  parties  who  do  not  believe  in  its  contagious  character. 
On  the  whole  however,  the  opinions  expressed  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  it  is  highly  contagious.  It  will  be 
my  duty  to  present  to  the  Society  the  facts  and  reasonings 
that  have  been  brought  forward  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
The  number  of  answers  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  contagion  is 
33,  while  6  decidedly  are  opposed  to  it.  Among  the  six  is 
the  Rev.  W.  Orpen,  who  at  great  length  states  his  opinion 
that  it  is  epidemic  and  not  contagious.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  rev.  gentleman's  caligraphy  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  more  of  his  meaning  than  this  gene- 
ral statement. 

Of  the  remaining  five,  I  select  the  answers  of  three  to  lay 
before  you,  the  other  two  being  simply  unsupported  nega- 
tives. 

Mr.  Coltman,  New  Port  Zuurberg,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Do  you  think  the  disease  contagious  ?"  writes,  "  I  do 
not  think  it  contagious.  William  P'ourie,  who  resides  in  my 
ward,  has  about  150  head  of  cattle,  his  brother  had  the  dis- 
ease among  his  cattle  a  year  ago,  the  cattle  were  several 
times  together,  and  yet  up  to  this  day  he  has  not  had  a  case 
of  lung  sickness." 

Mr.  A.  Gilfilhin's  opinion  is  as  follows  : — "  From  cases  that 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  T  am  of  opinion  that 
the  disease  is  not  contagious,  one  in  particular  almost  con- 
hrms  me  in  this  belief.  AV^lien  the  disease  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  part  of  the  country,  two  lung  sick  oxen  were 
sent  to  my  pound.  Being  unacquainted  with  the  disease,  I 
allowed  them  to  graze  with  my  own  cattle  by  day,  andkraal- 
ed  them  together  at  night  for  a  week.  They  were  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  complaint  when  I  had  them  shot.  Twelve  months 
afterwards  the  disease  made  its  appearance  amongst  my  cat- 
tle for  the  first  time." 

The  last  I  shall  quote  is  Geo.  Southey,  Esq.,  GraafT-Kei- 
net.  lie  writes,  in  answer  to  tlic  question,  I  do  not  think  so, 
J  tried  the  experiment.    A  milch  cow  died  in  the  kraal  in  the 
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morning,  and  I  let  hor  lie  there  all  clay,  at  night  she  was  very 
much  swollen,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fiolh  and  blood  had 
run  from  lier  mouth  and  nostrils.  Two  other  cows  licked  this 
clean  away  and  did  not  get  sick.  They  are  both  living  and 
well  now.   ''This  was  six  months  ago." 

In  addition  to  those  who  state  distinctly  their  opinion  that 
the  disease  is  not  contagious,  there  are  others  who  being  cer- 
tain that  their  cattle  have  had  no  communication  with  disea- 
sed beasts,  yet  have  suffered  from  the  disease.  Some  of  these 
content  themselves  with  saying  they  "do  not  know,"  others  are 
quite  satisfied  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  although 
they  have  been  unable  to  detect  tlie  manner  in  which  their  own 
beasts  look  it.  One  answer  however  written  from  Fort  White, 
but  without  a  name,  says,  "  The  only  only  way  I  can  account 
for  it  is  through  diseased  cattle  beifig  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  d}ing,  thejitcs  carried  tJie  contagious  matter 
from  the  diseased  beasts  to  my  cattle,  as  1  never  allowed  them 
to  mix  with  other  cattle." 

But  by  far  the  large  majority  is  in  favor  of  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  solely  by  contagion.  By  far  the  commonest 
answers  to  the  question,  "  How  was  the  disease  introduced 
among  your  cattle  ?"  is  of  the  following  description,  (1)  "  By 
getting  mixed  w^ith  diseased  cattle.  Two  got  so  mixed,  and 
one  of  them  was  the  first  that  died."  (2)  "  The  disease  got 
among  my  cattle  from  oxen  travelling  on  the  road  "  (3)  "By 
some  transport  oxen  which  mixed  on  the  commonage  with 
my  oxen,  and  drank  at  the  same  pool  of  water."  The  opinions 
on  the  question  of  contagion  areas  follows  :  Mr.  Hartley,  Ba- 
thurst,  had  seen  many  marked  cases  where  sound  cattle  com- 
ing in  contact  with  diseased  ones,  have  taken  the  disease. 
Symptoms  show  themselves  within  35  days.  Mr.  Joseph 
Walker,  Bathurst,  "  I  think  the  disease  very  contagious.  In 
instances  where  sick  cattle  and  healthy  cattle  have  smelt  each 
other,  it  has  proved  fatal  to  the  healthy  in  about  21  days. 
P.  Meyerburg,  Esq.,  knows  "  that  cattle  have  caught  the 
sickness  from  smelling  dead  cattle  that  died  of  lung  sickness." 
A.  McGillewie,  "  Yes,"  (it  is  contagious)  "  Probably  from  the 
effluvium  of  dead  carcasses  and  the  breath  of  the  affected 
animals."  G.  Murray,  Esq.,  "  It  is  my  opinion  the  disease 
is  contagious  by  the  healthy  beast  inhaling  the  breath  of 
diseased  beasts.  The  one  that  pulls  in  the  same  yoke  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  the  next  sick  "  Mr.  G.  Silberbauer  had  on 
his  tarm  300  cattle  when  the  disease  broke  out  in  a  neigh- 
bour's farm  :  G4  of  his  herd  became  mixed  with  the  diseased, 
these  were  herded  separately  from  the  remainder,  and  out  of 
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the  64,  56  died  of  the  disease,  Avhile  llie  remaining  portion,  the 
236  that  had  not  been  in  contact  with  diseased  cattle,  entirely 
escaped. 

Mr.  Rafferty  writes,  "  I  had  8  head  of  cattle  in  the  pound, 
and  one  sick  beast  was  kraaled  among  them  unknown  to  me, 
within  six  weeks  the  whole  of  them  were  dead." 

I  need  not  multiply  quotations  on  this  head  any  more.  All 
the  proofs  of  contagion  are  of  tlie  same  description  Tn  the 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  has  been  traced  to  contact 
with  sick  beasts.  With  regard  to  the  disputed  question  of 
epidemic  or  contagious  propagation  we  need  not  at  the  pre- 
sent trouble  ourselves,  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  if  epide- 
mic, in  this  instance  the  circumstances  of  its  propagation  are 
so  similar  to  those  that  would  be  called  contagious,  that  the 
same  precautionary  measures  are  needed  in  both  cases.  One 
thing  that  I  shall  have  shortly  to  allude  to,  the  comparative 
immunity  of  inoculated  oxen  from  danger  of  contact  with  dis- 
eased ones  may  be  thought  to  go  far  to  show  the  really  con- 
tagious character  of  the  primary  disease. 

We  now  come  to  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  curing  the  disease. 

Of  these  we  shall  take  the  preventive  first,  and  this  opens 
up  the  important  question  of  inoculation,  about  which  there 
has  been  such  adiflerence  of  opinion.  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
lecture  he  deliverered  on  this  subject,  expressed  himself  oppo- 
sed to  inoculation  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease.  With  this 
opinion  the  Kev.  Dr.  Orpen  agreed,  and  so  also  do  five  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  these  papers.  It  will  per- 
haps be  advisable  therefore  to  notice  first,  that  which  has 
been  said  against  this  practice,  and  to  arrive  if  possible  at 
the  reasons  for  the  same.  Unfortunately,  most  content  them- 
selves with  denying  the  utility  of  the  practice  without  giving 
any  reasons  for  the  same.  'J  he  five  gentlemei  who  have 
decidedly  expressed  themselves  against  inoculation  are  Messrs 
Walker,  of  the  Kowie;  Burness,  of  Colesberg  ;  G.  Southey,  of 
Graaff'-Ileinet ;  Conraden,  of  Winterberg  ;  and  Haswell,  of 
George.  Mr.  Walker's  case  is  as  follows  :  H  e  had  277  head  of 
cattle  on  his  farm,  when  the  disease  broke  out,and  after  177  had 
died  he  inoculated  the  remaining  100.  After  the  operation,  he 
states,  his  cattle  seemed  to  die  quicker  than  before.  He  prac- 
tised two  methods  of  inoculation,  one  in  which  the  operation 
was  performed  in  the  dewlap,  the  other  in  the  tail,  he  found  the 
result  of  the  operation  on  tlie  dewlap  very  difficult  to  manage. 
Many  oxen  died  from  inoculation  an<l  many  died  of  the  dis- 
ease after  inoculation  had  taken,    in  this  case,  the  late  period 
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at  which  inoculation  was  resorted  to  afu  i  177  of  theliead  had 
died,  leaves  but  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  remainder  were 
already  affected  by  the  disease,  and  as  I  shall  shortly  have  lo 
show,  the  increase  of  fatality  among  the  herd  uuder  its  oj3era- 
tion  is  one  of  ths  known  results  of  inoculation  when  performed 
on  animals  that  are  already  suffering  from  the  disease.  It  is 
probable  also  that  some  of  the  deaths  in  this  case  were  due 
to  the  choice  of  the  dewlap  for  the  operation.  There  is  there- 
fore in  this  case  nothing  that  seriously  affects  the  value  of 
the  practice. 

Mr.  Burness  simply  states,  "  inoculation  not  approved  of," 
and,  as  he  is  uncertain  of  the  number  of  cattle  he  had,  and  of 
the  number  that  died  of  the  disease  and  recovered  from  it,  we 
can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Haswell,  of  George,  states  that  he  had  14  cattle  on 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  he  in- 
oculated the  whole  before  any  symptoms  could  be  detected 
among  them.  None  of  them  died  of  inoculation,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  tail  and  other  symptoms  of  the  successful  ta- 
king of  the  inoculatioiif^  exhibited  themselves.  About  two 
months  afterwards  they  all  got  sick  and  1*2  of  them  died.  He 
says  in  conclusion,  "  1  do  not  think  inoculation  warded  off'  the 
disease  in  any  way." 

In  this  case  there  is  apparently  strong  grounds  for  the  be- 
lief that  inoculation  is  of  little  effect,  for  all  the  conditions 
claimed  by  its  supporters  as  necessary  to  its  successful 
action  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled.  The  oxen  were 
healthy  when  inoculated,  and  the  virus  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  kind  usually  considered  good,  if  we  judge 
from  the  effect  it  produced ;  thus,  whil^  none  of  the 
animals  died  from  the  incculation,  shewing  that  the  virus 
was  not  too  powerful,  they  yet  had  that  inflamalion  which  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  proof  that  the  virus  was  strong 
enough.  From  this  inflamation  they  recovered  with  the  loss 
of  the  1st  joint  of  the  tail,  and  yet  all  of  them  took  ihe  disease 
subsequently  and  12  died.  1  propose  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  case  when  the  mode  of  cure  and  the  nature 
of  the  virus  used  comes  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Conraden's 
case  is  as  follows  :  He  had  140  head  of  cattle.  The  disease 
had  no*^  visited  him,  but  as  a  matter  of  precaution  he  inocu- 
lated 120  head.  They  were  quite  healthy  when  inoculated. 
Three  months  after,  he  lost  70  out  of  those  that  had  been 
operated  on.  His  answer  to  the  qtiestion — Did  inoculation 
ward  off  the  disease  in  any  degree  ?"  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  I 
wish  that  he  had  given  us  a  little  more  minute  history  of  the 
disease  during  the  three  mcnlhs  thai  elapsed  bet^^  een  the 
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inoculation  and  the  doath  of  the  70  bond.  Tie  says,  "  No, 
tlie  disease  came  from  inoculation  and  again,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  How  was  tlie  disease  introduced  among 
your  cattle  ?" 

"Through  inoculation,  it  was  never  brou^'ht  by  any 
other." 

The  difficulty  which  we  have  in  this  case  is  the  absence  of 
all  information  as  to  whether  the  deaths  that  occurred  were 
owing  to  the  primary  disease  or  to  the  fever  and  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  produced  by  inoculation  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  deaths  were  due  to  both  causes,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  distinguished.  If  we  were  to 
understand  that  the  inoculated  beasts  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  operation,  and  that  afterwards  70  of  them  took 
the  disease  and  died,  it  would  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
side  of  those  who  vouch  for  its  want  of  efficacy,  but  in  the 
obscurity  that  rests  upon  it  we  can  scarcely  come  to  any  con- 
clusion respecting  it.  ♦ 

Mr.  Southey  is  the  last  I  shall  quote.  He  simply  says  that  he 
did  not  inoculate,  and  from  what  he  has  seen  of  other  peoples' 
cattle  his  opinion  is  that  inoculation  does  not  ward  off 
the  disease  in  any  degree.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr, 
Southey  has  not  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  observations  on 
his  neighbours'  inocidated  cattle,  so  that  we  might  form  some 
idea  of  the  correctness  of  his  deduction,  that  inoculation 
does  not  ward  off  the  disease  in  any  degree." 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  the  whole  of  the  non-pro- 
fessional evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  these 
papers  in  opposition  to  the  piactice  of  inoculation,  and 
now  ask  your  attention  to  the  evidence  which  is  given  on 
the  other  side. 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  advocates  of  inoculation  to  state  that 
they  insist  on  the  observance  of  certain  conditions  as  neces- 
sary to  success,  and  here  I  may  as  well  describe  in  general 
terms  the  conditions  ihey  mention.  The  first  is,  that  the  cattle 
operated  on  must  be  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, that  is,  they  must  be  free  from  the  disease  altogether. 
If  inoculation  be  practised  on  cattle  that  are  labouring  under 
the  disease  in  its  first  stage,  when  but  obscure  external  appear- 
atices  present  themselves,  it  is  the  united  testimony  of  many 
observers  that  the  passage  of  the  disease  through  its  several 
stages  is  accelerated — the  beasts  in  that  case  (juickly  exhib- 
ing  the  prominent  signs  of  the  true  disease.  Mr.  Walker's 
case  just  quoted,  in  which  he  inoculated  100  beasts  out  of  a 
herd  of  Q77,  the  remainder  having  died,  illustrates  the  obser- 


vation  very  well.  IIo  sa^s  that  the  chief  effect  of  inoculation 
seemed  to  be  to  occasion  his  beasts  to  die  quicker  than  before. 
Now  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  as  177  had  died,  many  of 
the  remainder  would  be  affected  by  the  disease  in  its  first 
stage,  and  therefore  would  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
law  which  has  just  been  indicated.  It  is  clear  from  this,  that 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  deaths  said  to  be  due  to 
inoculation  may  leally  be  due  only  to  the  disease  itself,  seeing 
how  difficult  it  is  to  recognize  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the 
same. 

But  it  is  made  in  some  of  these  papers  matter  for  congra- 
tulation that  this  effect  of  inoculation  on  diseased  beasts  does 
exist.  It  will  be  recollected  that  from  20  to  25  days  has  been 
giten  for  the  maturation  of  the  disease,  which  in  a  large  herd 
will  have  the  effect  of  continually  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
contagious  influence.  To  shorten  the  first  period  of  the 
disease,  and  compell  all  the  affected  beasts  to  show  the  violent 
symptoms  more  at  the  same  time,  is  felt  to  be  in  itself  a  great 
benefit,  enabling  the  proprietor  more  effectually  to  put  a  stop 
to  its  progress. 

The  2nd  condition  insisted  on  is,  the  use  of  virus  that  has 
been  taken  from  beasts  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  At 
first  many  fatal  mistakes  were  made  by  not  attending  to  this. 
Virus  taken  from  a  beast  that  had  died  of  the  disease,  or  that 
w*s  very  far  advanced  in  it  producing  certain  death  in  the 
unfortunate  animals  inoculated  with  it. 

On  this  head  Mr  Crozen,  Stellenboscli,  writes, — '^'^'he 
virus  should  betaken  from  an  animal  that  is  slightly  attacked 
and  from  the  healthiest  part  of  the  lung.  In  my  neighbour- 
hood I  have  known  70  oxen  inoculated  from  a  bullock  that 
had  died,  and  all  these  70  died  aJso." 

Mr.  Duckitt  writes  *  *  *  "About  the  lung-sicknes,  I  can 
be  more  explicit,  having  lost  about  '^0  head.  I  must  state 
that  1  did  not  lose  any  with  the  disease  till  six  weeks  aiter 
inoculation,  and  1  am  under  the  impression  that  that  was  the 
cause  of  my  severe  loss  The  virus  was  taken  from  a  animal 
too  far  advanced  in  the  disease  1  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  virus  should  be  taken  from  the  animal  as  soon  as  it  is  seen 
to  be  ill." 

This  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  the  subject  that  is  con- 
tained in  more  of  the  se  papers,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
more,  .since  it  is  clear  that  to  take  matter  from  ammals 
recently  dead  and  introduce  it  into  ihe  living  healthy  circu- 
lation of  another  would  be  almost  certain  to  cause  its  death. 
One  other  deduction  may  be  mentioned,  more  by  way  of  pre 
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serving  a  recollection  of  u  liat  has  hcvu  clone  in  this  disease 
than  by  way  of  guarding  against  a  bad  practice  in  the  future. 
Some  of  these  papers  mention  that  inoculation  has  sometimes 
been  performed  on  the  dewla]) — -a  practice  which  has  been 
discontinued  from  the  greatly  increased  danger  to  the  animal- 
The  universal  practice  now  is  to  inoculate  in  tlie  extremity  of 
the  tail,  and  then  to  ])revent  the  serious  inflamation  that 
prises,  from  extending  upwards  into  the  body,  by  amputation 
and  scarification  of  the  remaining  stump. 

Bearing,  then,  the  necessaiy  conditions  of  success  in  mind, 
let  us  now  examine  ihe  evidence  in  favor  of  inoculation 
these  papers  present, 

fTo  be  con t in ued. ) 


TREATMENT   OF  PLEURO-PNEUxNOJVllA. 

(  Continued.  J 

Lehmann,  vol.  iii,  page  336  to  339,  gives  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments  by  Vierordt,  who  found  the  mean  or  the 
average  respirations  whilst  in  a  state  of  rest  to  be  twelve  per 
minute,  by  which  he  expired  366  cubic  inches  of  air 
containing  13,5  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid;  by 
increasing  his  respiiations  to  96  per  minute  he  expired 
2928  cubic  inches,  containing  79  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  organs  of 
respiration  are  endowed  with  a  capability  far  beyond  the 
normal  requirements,  the  volume  of  air  being  increased 
eight- fold,  that  of  carbonic  acid  nearly  six-fold.  Had 
Vierordt  been  able  to  continue  these  laboured  respirations 
without  damage  to  his  organs,  he  must  necessarily  have  con- 
sumed more  food  for  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  or 
otherwise  must  have  expended  his  own  substance. 

At  page  381,  vol.  iii,  J^ehmann  recites  experiments 
carefully  conducted  by  Hanover  on  patients  suffering  from 
])ulmonary  disease,  which  show  that  the  absolute  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  increases  with  the  number  of  respirations, 
whilst  the  relative  amount  (that  which  is  contained  in  a 
given  volume  of  air)  diminishes.  These  experiments  tend 
to  confirm  in  a  remaikable  manner  my  suspicions  as  to  a 
greater  consumption  of  carbon  during  this  disease  ;  they 
show  also  that  the  organs  of  respiration,  though  weak(;ned, 
inhale  a  greater  f|uantity  of  air,  and  exhale  also  an  increased 
fjuantity,  though  less  in  proportion,  of  carbonic  acid.  From 
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the  dimished  proportion  of  the  carboiu^'  acid  to  tlic  volume 
of  air  in  the  increased  respirations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
system  could  not  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  carbon. 

When  in  London  I  sought  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  with  the  object* of  learning 
his  views  on  the  efficacy  of  oil  as  medicine,  of  which  he  has 
had  experience.  Tn  the  course  of  conversation  he  drew  my 
attention  to  several  cases,  in  which  his  patients  had  gained 
more  by  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  than  the  weight  of  the 
oil  supplied  ;  1  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  might  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  food  being  deficient  in  elements  which 
are  found  concentrated  in  oil.  In  support  of  which  I  ex- 
plained that  in  my  treatment  of  dairy  cows  J  have  completely 
satisfied  myself  that  by  adding  to  ordinary  food  beans  or 
other  materials  peculiarly  rich  in  albumen  but  comparatively 
deficient  in  oil,  I  enrich  the  milk  not  only  in  curd  but  also 
in  butter,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  contained  in  the  oil 
of  such  additional  food. 

Lehmann  (Leipsic),  second  edition,  page  271,  states,  "On 
theoretic  grounds  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  fats  belong 
to  the  most  active  agents  in  the  metamorphosis  of  animal 
materials  (of  digestion),  and  that  by  numerous  experiments 
and  observations  I  have  completely  assured  myself  of  this 
f that  what  Jiad  been  matter  of  subjective^  had  by  experi- 
ment become  matter  of  objective  certainty).'" 

These  experiments  he  explains,  and  cites  others  by 
Elsasser,  which  show  that  the  digestion  is  materially  assisted 
by  an  admixture  of  fat.  I  learnt  from  Dr.  Thompson  that 
cod-liver  oil  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  with  a  smaller  per-centage  of  oxygen  than  other 
fats.  I  did  not  ascertain  from  him,  nor  do  1  find  in  his 
lectures  to  the  Medical  Society,  a  copy  of  which  he  kindly 
presented  to  me,  the  relative  proportion  of  oleine  and 
margarine  fats.  In  Royle's  "  Materia  Medica,"  there  is  a 
proximate  analysis  of  this  oil  by  Dr.  de  Jongh,  which 
gives — 

Of  oleic  acid    74. 

Margaric  acid    11.75 

Glycerine    10.17 

Butyric  and  acetic  acid    .11 

Other  substances    3.97 

100. 

This  analysis  shows  a  far  greater  per-centage  of  oleine 
compared  with  margarine  than  any  other  fat  1  have  seen 
noticed. 
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That  the  nutritive  effects  of  materials  for  food  depend 
much  on  their  proximate  elements,  I  need  only  adduce  ihe 
composition  of  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat,  which  are  very 
similar  in  their  proportion  of  ultimate  elements,  whilst  the 
predominating  proximate  principle  of  the  grain  is  starch 
(73  per  cent),  that  of  straw  woody  fibre,  of  which  it  contains 
61  per  cent,  with  only  36  of  starch.  That  oleine  is  more 
easy  of  consumption  (more  available  for  respiration),  I  refer 
to  lichmann,  volume  i.,  page  121,  where  he  states  that  the 
fat  of  animals  being  found  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  in 
comparison  with  the  fat  of  plants  may  probably  be  attribu- 
table to  the  oleine  being  more  easy  of  consumption. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  some  experiments  of  Dr. 
Leuved,  published  in  the  Medical  Times,  fromwhich  it 
appeared  that  the  oleine  of  cod  liver  oil  agreed  with  several 
of  his  patients  better  than  the  oil  in  its  natural  state,  from 
which  he  drew  the  inference  that  the  effect  of  margarine  was 
excrementitious ;  this  can  only  apply  to  patients  whose 
organs  are  weakened.  My  observations  on  feeding  tend  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  you  afford  animals  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar,  starch,  and  olein  fats  for  their  respirator}-  and  other 
functions,  the  margarine  of  the  food  will  be  converted  into 
and  stored  up  in  animal  fat  to  the  extent  which  the  system  is 
capable  of  absorbing.  1  am,  however,  clearly  of  opinion 
tl)at  on  a  deficiency  of  food  or  incapacity  of  organs  from 
disease  or  other  causes  to  supply  the  wants  of  respiration, 
the  stores  of  solid  or  margarine  fat  are  laid  hold  of  and  con- 
sumed. In  the  spring  of  1853  I  sold  some  fatted  cattle  to 
Mr  Freeman,  of  Otley,  with  whom  I  had  frequently  dealt ; 
he  reported  that  they  did  not  contain  the  quantity  of  loose 
fat  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  from  their  touch  and 
his  experience  of  my  feeding.  Having  told  him  that  they 
had  recently  suflfered  from  soreness  of  mouth  by  which  with 
evident  symptoms  of  appetite  they  were  hindered  from  eating 
the  necessary  quantity,  Mr.  Freeman  remarked  that  lie  well 
knew  from  experience  that  cattle  which  had  recently  suffered 
from  this  iknown  here  as  the  mouth  and  foot  sore  complaint) 
were  deficient  in  loose  fat.  I  nay  also  here  state,  as  a  matter 
of  some  physiological  interest,  that  tattle  which  have  been 
partly  damaged  in  the  lung  from  previous  attack  of  pleuro  or 
other  causes  are  invariably  found  deficient  in  their  store  of 
loose  fat. 

It  will  be  ob^erNcd  that  cod  liver  oil  contains  in  the  same 
space  the  greatest  pro})orti()n  of  elements  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  are  necessary  for  the  support 
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of  vitality,  and  witl;  tliis  by  far  the  gi  catest  ])ropoi*tioii  of 
olein  in  comparison  with  other  oils  in  their  natural  state  ; 
and  it  seems  worthy  of  remark  that  this  oil  is  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  for  pulmonary  complaints  ;  next  to  this,  and 
almost  in  equal  repute,  is  pure  olein. 

From  what  has  been  premised  it  will  be  found  that  from 
consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  pleuro  pneumonia  1  was  led 
to  suppose  an  abnormal  consumption  of  the  elements  which 
support  respiration.  I  have  sought  to  meet  this  by  a  supply 
of  food  particularly  rich  in  such  elements,  and  in  a  form 
most  available  for  their  purpose.  My  observations  on  the 
effects  tend  to  confirm  my  opinion  that  by  this  means  I 
supply  in  food  what  would  otherwise  be  abstracted  from  the 
system  with  greater  labour  to  the  organ  and  with  impoverish- 
ment, thereby  weal^ening  tlie  ability  to  resist  disease.  I  am 
therefore  encour'Bged  to  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  give  their  attention  to  pathological  chemistry. 

If  any  owners  of  cattle  should  adopt  my  treatment,  I  urge 
the  greatest  nicety  of  attention  to  the  sick  animal.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  animals  which  died  might, 
by  a  greater  observance  of  this,  have  been  restored. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Monllilti  MerlliHj  held  immediately  after  the  Couimittcc 
had  transacted  its  business. 

The  President  said  m  referring  to  the  matter  of  a  supply 
of  Cotton  seed  from  Natal,  that  his  son  had  been  on  a  journey 
in  the  interior,  but  that  he  had  now  returned  and  would  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  supply  he  might 
be  able  to  get  would  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Cawood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  cotton  grown 
at  present  at  Bathurst.  The  President  said  this  was  a 
specimen  of  the  produce  of  the  perrenial  plant,  each  of 
which  w^ould  produce  on  an  average  from  six  to  eight  lbs. 
per  year.  It  was  a  coarse  cotton,  and  not  of  the  value 
which  the  produce  of  the  annual  ])lant  bears.    There  was 
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one  advantage  iu  its  culture — that  it  demanded  less  labour 
than  the  annual.  It  was  very  prolific,  often  bearing  280 
pods  on  the  tree. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  Mr.  Birt,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  had 
received  a  large  supply  of  cotton  seed  for  distribution  in  the 
district,  and  that  parcels  of  seed  would  be  given  by  him  to 
any  one  who  applied  to  him  by  letter.  He  had  refused  to 
let  the  committee  of  this  society  distribute  it,  as  he  wished 
to  be  certain  of  the  right  use  of  the  seed  he  distributed. 

The  Secretary  was  then  requested  by  the  meeting  to  write 
to  Mr.  Birt  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  promise  that  all 
conditions  he  might  think  proper  to  make  would  be  faith- 
fully observed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  in  the 
distribution  of  the  seed  provided  any  of  it  was  entrusted  to 
them. 

The  President  then  made  the  following  remarks  on 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  Natal : — Natal  had  been  lately  care- 
less with  regard  to  cotton,  other  things  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  colonists;  and  the  fact  of  the  rainy  season 
happening  there  at  the  time  when  the  cotton  ripened, 
occasioning  a  large  demand  on  the  supply  of  labour  to 
collect  the  produce,  had  probably  occasioned  this  neglect 
There  was,  therefore,  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  procuring 
seed  from  Natal,  bat  he  was  satisfied  that  his  son  would  be 
able  to  get  for  the  society  the  promised  supply.  The 
natives  in  Natal  had  to  pay  a  hut  tax.  It  was  thought 
if  cotton  were  received  in  lieu  of  this,  it  would  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  its  production  in  that  colony,  It  was  his 
decided  belief  that  the  successful  growth  of  cotton  in  Lower 
Albany  would  give  to  it  in  reputation  a  greater  advantage 
than  anything  else.  The  labour  question  was  a  difficulty  ; 
but  he  thought  there  was  much  spare  time  wasted  on  every 
farm  that,  might  beneficially  be  filled  up  by  gathering,  if  it 
were  only  a  basket  or  two  of  cotton  every  day. 

Mr.  Rubidge  said  he  thought  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  in  this  district.  He, 
as  well  as  all  other  farmers,  had  a  number  of  light  hands 
on  his  farm,  now  almost  useless.  He  should  be  very  glad 
if  he  had  a  crop  of  cotton  for  the  women  and  children  oi 
his  Kafirs  to  employ  their  time  in  picking. 

A  member  here  asked  if  there  could  be  obtained  any 
instructions  for  sowing  cotton.  The  President  said  the 
sowing  should  take  place  about  the  time  for  Melon  sowing, 
early  in  October.  Two  or  three  seeds  might  be  planted 
together,  and  the  strongest  plant  selected  to  remain. 
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A  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  MeGibbon,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  C/aj^e  Town,  to  Mr.  Drapei,  of  the 
Graham's  Town  Botanic  Gatden,  was  read  by  the 
President. 

U  asked  if  the  cnltnre  of  the  Carob  Tree  (otherwise  known 
as  the  Locust  Tree  or  St.  John's  Bread),  was  successful  in 
the  Eastern  Province;  and  if  the  Albany  Agricultural 
Society  would  accept  the  present  of  some  setds  for  dis- 
tribution ?  Mr.  McGibbon  also  desired  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Society. 

A  member  asked  for  some  information  respecting  the 
Carob  Tree. 

The  Secretary  said  that  its  fruit  was  uow  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  superceding  the  use  of  oil  cake  in  fattening 
animals  ;  he  believed  an  increasing  exportation  of  the  pods 
weni  on  from  the  l^evant  and  Spain  to  England  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  McGibbon, 
thanking  him  for  his  offer,  which  the  society  gladly  accepts, 
and  informnighim  that  the  committee  will  have  mucli  pleasure 
in  admitting  him  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     TABLE,    Grahams    Town,    May,  1858, 
S.   La^  33°  18'  30";  E.   Long.    20°  28'  45".    Height  above 


the  sea,  1750  feet, — From  Observations  by  A.  L.  MoDoNArj-),  Esq 
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General  aspect 
of  tlie  earfli  at  the 
commencomeut  of 
the  Sihirian  epooli. 


Whatever  else  may  have  occupied  our  thoughts  while  rest- 
ing on  our  solitary  volcanic  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  slumbering  steamy  ocean,  one 
thouglit  we  found  continually  rising  upper- 
most. It  gave  a  color  and  a  tone  40  all 
other  thoughts,  and,  whether  reflecting  on 
the  turbulent  past,  or  rejoicing  in  the  plenitude  of  peace, 
that  seemed  to  have  descended  on  ihe  hushed  present,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  this  was  the  first  nighl.  The  day 
that  had  passed  had  owed  its  light,  not  to  the  sun,  for  so  far 
as  we  could  see  there  was  no  sun,  no  light  from  the  outside 
could  perpetrate  the  thick  cloudy  envelope  that  wrapped 
up  the  scene  of  elemental  struggle  and  contention.  Yet 
there  was  light. — It  came  from  clouds  continually  charged 
with  electricty,  and  volcanic  fires  that  threw  their  lurid  rays 
around  everywhere. 

Now  however  there  was  peace,  the  fires  of  earth  and  hea- 
ven, both  had  r(^st,  and  darkness  seemingl) 
impenetrable,  settled  on  the  face  of  the  slum- 
bering ocean.  A  long  long  night  we  spend 
upon  our  island,  occasionally  illumined  with 
a  broad  flash  of  lightning,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  supernatural  aid  which  has  hitherto  born  us  up,  that  we 
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can  see,  albeit  indistinctly,  anything  of  the  grand  nature-woik 
that  is  still  going  on.  This  first  night  is  to  be  the  type  of  all 
fnture  nights,  as  the  first  day,  that  which  has  passed,  was  the 
type  of  all  forthcoming  days.  The  day  saw  the  putting  forth 
of  the  inherent  energies  of  the  physical-force-life,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  that  first  came  into  existence.  How  those  forces 
worked  and  battled,  and  alternately  conquered  and  yielded, 
we  have  as  yet  a  most  vivid  recollection.  It  was  the  heigh- 
day  of  life  to  them,  and  we  felt  bound  to  take  their  workings 
and  fightings,  their  victories  and  defeats,  as  an  evident  pro- 
phecy of  what  in  all  future  days,  higher  and  yet  higher  things 
than  those  would  have  to  endure  and  enjoy.  But  now  comes 
the  night;  the  physical  forces  have  not  died  out,  but  they 
slumber  as  if  they  had.  The  solemn  stillness  and  the  thick 
darkness  may  seem  like  the  presence  of  death,  but,  as  a  mo- 
ther at  the  cradle-side,  hears  the  almost  inaudible  respiration 
of  her  sleeping  infant,  and  knows  that  it  is  garnering  up  for 
itself  fresh  power,  for  yet  sweeter  manifestations  of  life  to- 
morrow ;  so  we,  on  the  shore  of  this  primeval  ocean,  listen 
with  a  delighted  sense  to  its  gentle  murmurings,  so  we,  in 
this  still  soft  hour,  have  faith  that  nature  is  but  in  a  sleep, 
though  sound  yet  refreshing,  and  will  awake  with  other,  newer 
and  more  interesting  manifestations  of  vitality  than  she  has 
yet  exhibited.  Yes,  this  first  day  and  first  night  are  each 
representatives  of  all  that  shall  follow.  In  the  one  the  life- 
force,  whether  of  the  rock,  the  tree,  or  animal,  shall  be  ex- 
pended ;  in  the  other,  its  magazines  shall  be  refilled — it  is 
but  the  recoil  of  the  great  pendulum.  Still  there  is  movement, 
and  with  our  aided  vision,  looking  out  once  more  over  the 
dark  ocean,  and  penetrating  its  murky  depths,  we  sf  e  some- 
what of  the  gentle  action  that  the  sleeping  earth  maintains, 
preparing  for  its  coming  vigorous  day. 

We  had  already  seen  something  of  this  before  we  closed 
our  second  journey,  the  night  had  begun  to  set  in,  and  all 
things  to  arrange  themselves  in  peace  and  quiet.  We  now 
pass,  in  no  hurried  manner,  but  slowly  as  the  time  and  gene- 
ral influence  of  the  scene  would  indicate,  all  round  the  earth 
and  leisurely  examine  the  aspect  it  presents  and  the  woik 
which  is  going  on.  Monotonous  enough  truly  !  What  un- 
broken expanses  of  sea  we  skim  over !  and,  when  we  come 
upon  land  here  and  there,  how  little  is  it  elevated  above  tlie 
warm  waters  that  ripple  up  and  down  its  sandy  or  uuiddy 
slopes  !  What  a  "  world  of  waters  !"  and  what  insignificant 
tides  occasion  but  the  gentlest  currents  and  the  smallest  pos- 
sible change  of  level  ! 


en 

But  what  are  these  quiet  waters  doing  ?    Ah  !  now  we  re- 
collect that  this  ocean  in  its  time  of'gieater 
Deposition  oftlie  1,^1     |      i^j,^^^],       the  ancient 

rocks  ot  tlic  buuri  ./       ^  .    .1    •    i       •       _  ^-^i 

an  period.  granite  rocks,  that  then*  heavier  paiticles 

had  subsided,  and  formed,  in  some  cases, 
Gneiss,  in  other  Mica  Schist,  but  that  the  finer  sand  and  the 
yet  finer  clay,  had  floated  away  out  into  the  profound.  Now, 
in  this  quiet  time,  these  also  fall  to  the  bottom,  so  there, 
stretched  out  below  the  quiet  waters,  long  and  broad,  are  miles 
upon  miles  of  ever  deepening  mud,  miles  upon  miles  of  ever 
accumulating  sand.  How  it  has  liovered  up  the  old  rocks  that 
once  bore  the  brunt  o£the  fury  jf  the  hot  old  ocean  ! 

As  we  pass  about,  the  aid  which  supports  us  and  enables  us 

to  see  all  this,  is  able  also  to  point  out  upon 
Ofspecial  tracts  of  forming  earth  the  spots  that  shall  be  in 
the  bilunan  rocks      ^      r  •     ^        x  j 

the  future  our  native  country,  and  other 

countries  wiih  whose  most  modern  aspect  we  are  naturally  ac- 
quainted, and  it  is  with  interest  that  we  see  the  sediment  falling 
from  the  loaded  water,  which  will  hereafter  be  lifted  into  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Wales,  which  will  be  outspread  as  we 
behold  it  novv,  untouched  by  any  violent  movement  or  uprais- 
ing force,  even  to  the  latest  time,  and  be  known  as  great 
plains  in  Russia;  and  so  too,  in  what  will  be  India,  and  away 
again  in  what  w^ill  be  America,  this  very,  mud  that  now  falls 
so  lightly  on  the  bottom,  shall  be  hard  slate  rock,  and  this 
fine  sand,  that  changes  its  surface  with  every  ripple  of  the 
water,  shall  form  hard  sandstone ;  and  both  shall  be  subject 
in  that  far  time,  when  these  countries  shall  be  known  as  such, 
to  influences  the  most  diverse.  Now,  how  similar  [are  all 
things  all  over  the  earth  ?  What  sameness 
matr'''''' reigns!  there  is  no  tropic  heat  as  distin- 
guished from  polar  cold  ;  there  is  no  Ame- 
rican humidity  to  oppose  to  African  or  Asiatic  aridity,  no 
mountain  chain,  snow-crowned,  rises  into  the  region  of  the 
clouds  to  help  to  draw  their  contents  to  the  earth,  and  send 
an  invigorating  coolness  over  the  hot  low  levels.  But,  as  is 
the  monotony  of  th'^  scene,  so  is  the  monotony  of  the  reign- 
ing conditions  and  actions,  that  characterize  this  night 
so  long,  so  slumberous.  Shall  we  try  to  measure  its  duration  ? 
Well^  let  us  do  so  in  the  thickness  *»f  this  deposit  which  has 
been  made  during  the  first  earth-sleep.    It  will  be  known 

bye  and  bye  by  the  name  of  hotlom-rochs, 
bottom  rocks  of  j,^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

the bilurian system    ,  r   ^^   \  .       .  •  i 

base  of  all  deposits  that  contain  the  vestiges 

of  animals  and  plants.    Now  then  let  us  bore  through  this 
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mass  of  mud  and  sand  that  lies  stretched 

rom^rockr^^^^^^  ""^"7  ^  square  league  at  the  bottom 

of  this  shallow  sea.    Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  feet  we  penetrate,  and  still  there  are  thousands  of 
feet  remaining  to  penetrate,  for  bye  and  bye  when  all  this 
loose  mud  shall  have  been  covered  up  by  other  deposits  and 
pressed  by  their  enormous  weight,  when  the  internal  heat 
shall  have  arisen  from  its  depths,  and  contracted  this  loose- 
lying  mass  of  mud  into  hard  slate,  it  will  be  seen  by  aston- 
ished human  eyes  to  be  in  some  places  still  twenty-six  thou- 
saudfeet  in  thickness,  and  it  will  be  known  that,  as  we  see  it 
now,  it  will  all  have  been  deposited  pji-rticle  by  particle  and 
grain  by  gi'ain  from  the  overcharged  water  of  a  quiet  ocean. 
But  the  nightpasses,  and  at  length  the  daybreaks;  not  sud- 
denly, not  with  any  imposing  appearance 
The  physical  con-   q£  prandeur,  not  with  any  grea  t  outburst  of 
ditions  that  attend    r         u  .  i    n   ^.i  ,    ^.  n  ^ 

the  introduction  of  gradually  that  we  are  not  at  first 

living  creatures.  conscious  of  the  change.  The  light  comes 
faintly  through  the  surroundingcloudy  atmos- 
phere, and  makes  a  dim  twilight,  so  dim  indeed  that  we  can 
see  nothing  as  yet  by  its  help  alone,  but  still  depend  upon 
that  magic  aid  which  has  enabled  us  hitheito  to  pass  unscath- 
ed through  fiery  convulsion  and  watery  flood,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  complete  night,  to  read  each  change  of  expression 
as  it  passed  over  the  slumbering  face  of  nature.  But,  as  the 
years  roll  on,  so  gradually  rises  into  greater  and  greater  dis- 
tinctness, the  character  of  day.  In  the  solemn  quiet  night 
that  has  passed,  a  new  power  has  been  born  upon  the  earth. 
Noiselessly  has  it  come,  unobtrusively  has  been  its  first  mani- 
festations, and  we,  all  watchful  as  we  have  been,  have  been 
yet  for  long  years  quite  unconscious  that  the  day  had  dawned, 
that  this  new  power  had  been  operating  in  the  waters  stretched 
out  quietly  around.  Pleasant  it  will  be  for  us  to  think  in  years  to 
come  how  first  we  came  to  be  assured  that  the  day  was  really 
come  again  ;  pleasant  it  will  be  for  us,  in  thinking  too  of  the  mo- 
ment when,  floating  on  the  waters  of  a  quiet  bay,  that  had  been 
quiet  so  long,  that  its  mud  was  all  deposited  and  the  water 
rested  clear  and  bright  above  it,  and,  listening  to  the  gentle 
ripple  of  its  waters  upon  the  long  flat  shore,  thinldng  of  the 
long  duration  of  the  (luiatude  around  and  almost  wishing  for 
another  upburst  of  volcanic  force  to  vary  the  monotony — we 
accidentally  cast  our  eves  upon  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as 
we  had  often  done  before  ;  but  now !  surely  there  is  a 
movement  w(;  have  not  before  detected  on  that  muddy  bottom  ; 
there  is  u  form  too,  of  which  as  yer,  we  have  not  seen  the 
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like.      There  is  a  tremulous  moving  motion   that  seems  to 
follow,  yet  not  like  the  rolling  grains  of 
Oldhamia  anti-   gand,  the  impulse  of  the  water,  hither  and 
'I"*"  thither.      There  seems  to  grow  from  out 

that  soft  impalpable  mud,  a  slender  stem  with  joints,  and  at 
each  joint  we  think  that  it  looks  bent,  and  from  around 
each  joint  there  go  forth  rays,  and  there  are  little  jelly 
masses  dotting  both  stems  and  branches.  Quickly  in  our 
eager  curiosity  we  snatch  the  "  little  stranger"  from  its  mud- 
dy bed,  scanning  with  eager  eyes  its  strange  form  and  stran- 
ger action.  We  know  at  last  that  what  we  see  is  an  animal 
formed  to  live  upon  that  muddy  shore.  In  an  instant,  to  us 
the  monotony  of  that  long  night  is  gone,  the  day  has  fully 
dawned.  We  feel  inclined  to  shout  out  our  delight,  but  we  feel 
too  that  such  an  exhibition  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a 
moment  would  be  altogether  wrong.  There  falls  upon  us 
the  sense  of  the  presence  of  a  vast  hidden  power  that,  in  the 
slowness  and  solemnity  of  its  movements,  seems  to  underlie 
and  override  all  that  violence  and  uproar,  and  mere  physical 
power  that  formed  the  grandeur  of  the  past.  We  feel  ourselves 
beneath  the  influence  of  that  power  when  we  again  address 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  making  fresh  discoveries,  and  so, 
thoughtfully  but  yet  hopefully,  we  proceed  to  examine  with 
greater  care,  the  water  around  us  and  the  bottom  over  which 
its  flows. 

Now  we  soon  get  evidence  of  how  slowly,  how  very 
slowly  the  day  has  crept  upon  us.  We 

Simple   cellular   find  the  water  here  and  there  is  charged  with 
character    of   the       .     ,       i  •    .    xi.  ^   i,       vr       j  ^' 
first  animals.  minute  objects  that  have  life  and  motion. 

How  simple  is  the  structure  of  these  "  first- 
born !"  How  insignificant  their  size  !  Our  guides  inform  us 
that  these  as  well  as  the  first  animal  we  found,  which  they  na- 
med Oldhamta  Antlqua,  are  nothing  but  vivified  cells,  nothing 
but  little  living  membranous  bags.  Bags  which  are  continually 
wearing  out,  but  which  possess  the  power  of  repairing  them- 
selves up  to  a  certain  point  and  moreover  that  have  the  yet 
more  wonderful  power  of  producing  other  bags  like  them- 
selves, each  of  which  has  the  same  wonderful  powers.  We 
are  struck  at  first  by  the  great  difficulty  with  which  even  our 
guide  determines  that  some  of  these  little  bags  are  animal, 
while  others  are  vegetable,  and  we  remain  at  last  partially 
content  to  know  that  the  members  of  both  kingdoms  of  or- 
ganic life  at  their  origin  were  of  tlic  most  simple  structure 
and  limited  range  of  experience.  Was  it  then  for  the  sake 
of  these  humble  fragile  little  bags  that  the  tremendous 
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display  of  power  in  the  past  took  place.  Was  it  for 
these  that  the  long  quiet  night  brooded  on  the  whole  of  na 
ture  afterward  ?  Is  this  the  only  result  of  the  great  throes 
of  universal  matter  ?  Ah,  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is  yet 
something  more  about  those  little  specks  of  life  that  float 
about  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand,  than  anything  we 
have  yet  seen  or  described  ?  Little  and  insignificant,  are  they 
not  a  bef/innUig  ?  and  if  a  beginning  are  they  not  also  pro- 
phets ?  Does  not  the  awal^encd  mind  see  in  them  the  promise 
of  a  nower  in  the  future,  that  shall  go  out  beyond  the  power 
of  all  mere  physical  existences  and  yet  in  some  unac- 
countable way  be  attached  to  bodies  of  which  simi- 
lar cells  shall  form  the  simple  elements.  Yes,  truly,  so 
we  are  impressed,  and  so  we  deem  the  result  will  fairly  out- 
weigh even  the  gigantic  means  employed  for  its  ]3roduction. 
But  the  great  day  moves  on,  still  the  same  quiet  of  the 
physical  forces,  but  the  twilight  has  become 
Deposition  of  low-  longer  dim.  There  is  a  ditfusion  of  light 
TontinS^lngS  q^^ite  Strong  enough  for  us  to  see  now  what 
la  beds.  IS  gomg  on  around  us.     Kam  tails  contin- 

ually and  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is 
still  high.  There  is  a  continual  wearing  away  of  the  sea 
bottom  in  shallow  "places,  and  of  the  dry  land  where  it  is  ele- 
vated above  the  surface,  but  the  results,  that  is,  the  new  beds 
that  are  in  course  of  formation  in  the  deeper  parts,  are  still  of 
the  same  description  that  we  have  already  noted.  Clay,  sand, 
and  pebbles  alternate  with  each  other ;  and 
Absence  of  lime—  g^j.g  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  little 
corresponding  dc-  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^   gj^y^^^,  -^^  ,,.^ter 

hciency  ot  Jite.  .^^  deposits.    There  was  one 

thing  we  noted  soon  after  we  discovered  the  Oldhamia  Anti- 
qua  ;  that  there  was  by  no  means  a  general  diffusion  of  life 
over  the  whole  surface  of  tiie  earth,  that  it  was  collected  as  it 
were  in  favored  patches,  so  now,  that  we  have  passed  from  the 
deposition  of  the  bottom  rocks  to  the  observation  of  the 
Lower  Silurians,  we  see  th?t  although  life  has  begun  to  put  on 
more  varied  forms,  yet  that  those  forms  are  far  from  being 
very  numerous,  nor  are  there  yet  many  individuals  in  any  of 
the  forms. 

Let  us  see    what  we    can  ])roducc  from  this  bed  of 
mud,  by  a  little  dredging.    Not  very  successful  at  first, 
nor  indeed  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  we 
Karly  'J'rilobitcs.         rewarded  by  seeing  a  movement  in  the 
OleiiusMicrurus.     ^^^^^^j  brought  u]).     The  mud  is 

quickly  washed  away,  and  then  a  little  balMikc  thing  is  ob- 
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tained  which  one  of  our  guides  immediately  undertakes  to 
describe.    "  This,"  says  he,  "is  a  Trilohite,  if  we  let  it  lie 
undisturbed  for  a  little,  it  will  unroll  itself,  there  now  you 
see,  it  is  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure. 
It  lies  upon  the  s  u'face  of  the  mud  on  its  belly  and  has  no 
feet.    You  see  that  it  has  a  large  broad  head,  as  broad  as 
the  body  where  they  join,  and  that  the  head  is  covered  with 
a  shelly  armour,  in  distinct  pieces.    The  head  tapers  and  is 
broadl)'  rounded  off  in  front,  and  there  are  its  eyes  projecting 
like  little  cones  on  either  side  of  the  head,  you  would  think 
they  were  only  two  ;  but  look  more  narrowly  and  you  see 
that  the  sides  of  the  cones  are  minutely  studed  with  dots  ; 
they  are  eyes,  and  they  are  so  placed  that  vision  is  possible 
above  and  all  around.    This  animal  therefore  did  not  begin 
to  live  till  the  light  had  increased  to  a  pretty  strong  twilight, 
as  otherwise  this  complicated  organ  of  vision  would  have  been 
no  uso  to  it.    Now  mark  that  the  body  of  the  animal  is  divi- 
ded from  its  head  by  a  well  marked  groove,  and  from  this 
down  to  the  tail  there  is  a  succession  of  rings  each  covered 
with  its  shelly  pieces  like  the  head,  and,  in  this  case  each 
ring  terminates  on  either  side  in  a  sharp  point  projecting 
backwards.    Now,  note  also  that  the  body  seems  divided  by 
two  groves  that  run  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tail  into 
three  lobes,  this  peculiaiity  it  is  which  has  given  to  it  its 
name  of  Trilohiie,    This  Trilobite  appears  to  be  the  first  of 
his  tribe,  and  will  be  known  in  the  human  period  to  come  as 
Olenus  Micrurtis.    It  is  also  the  representative  of  a  whole 
sub-kingdom,  that  of  the  ar/^6•M/rt^a,  animals 
Tnlobite  the  re-   ^j^^^^  ^^.^  composed  of  rings  jointed  tosetl  er." 
presentative   of  a    „     .  •  j  .i  •     i     •      i      ^  ^  i  • 

group  of  animals  Waving  said  this,  he  is  about  to  resume  his 
the  Articulata.  seat  when  suddenly  he  draws  our  attention 
to  something  in  the  water.  Look  at  the 
object  to  which  he  is  pointing,  and  see  something  like  a  small 
shrimp  or  rather  sand-hopper,  only  this  is  swimming  about 
in  the  clear  water.  After  a  little  trouble,  we  obtain  the  prize, 
and  then  the  guide  proceeds, This  is  another  representative 
of  the  Articulata,  it  is  of"  a  very  low  standing  in  the  scale,  you 
see  its  head  and  thorax  is  protected  by  plates,  and  tliat  it  is 
decorated  in  front  by  sharp  spines.  The  tail  is  formed  just  like 
that  of  a  shrimp,  only  there  arc  no  shrimp-like  feet.  The  tail  ter- 
minates in  four  spines,  it  will  be  known  as  Hymenocaris  Ver- 
micauda.^'  "  These  two,''  continues  he,  are,  it  appears,  the 
sole  representatives  of  what^will  be  an  extensive  and  im])ortant 
sub-kingdom  in  the  animal  creation  which  we  shall  know  in 
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the  future  as  the  Arliciilata.      In  the  Oldhamia  and  the 


]^  In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  follow  more  distinctly  the 
character  of  the  animal  existences  of  the  geological  periods  we  present 
the  following  brief  description  and  table: — 

The  animal  kingdom  in  its  totality  was  di\ided  by  Cuvier  into  four 
great  sections,  which  he  called  sub-kingdoms  : — the  Radiata,  the  Mol- 
lusca,  the  Articulata.  and  the  Vertebrata. 

The  Eadiata  were  so  called  because  most  of  the  animals  included  in 
it  haA'c  their  parts  arranged  around  an  axis,  Star-fishes,  Seauichins, 
and  Polyps  are  familiar  ilustrations  of  this  arrangement ;  but  it  was 
found  that  so  many  departures  from  the  general  rule  of  this  division 
took  ])lace,  especially  among  the  lower  members  of  it,  that  difierent 
arrangements  of  these  animals  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time. 
Tt  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for  us  to  know  that  this  division  includes 
most  of  those  minute  animals  known  commonly  as  animalcul  llie 
sponges,  coral-making  polyps,  sea  nettles,  star  fishes,  and  sea-urchins. 

MoLLUscA  — Under  this  name,  shell  fish,  &c.  are  arranged,  characterised 
chiefly  by  their  soft  bodies  which  arc  enclosed  in  a  soft  envelope  called 
the  mantle.  This  mantle  has,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  power  of 
secreting  shell,  and  thus  most  of  tlie  Mollusca  are  provided  with  this 
defence.  Their  blood  is  colourless;  their  circulatory  system  is  formed 
by  a  muscular  heart  and  a  system  of  vessels.  Their  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  collar  of  nervous  matter  around  the  mouth,  from  which 
branches  go  ofi'  irregularly  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  Their  form  is 
unsymmetrical ;  and  they  have  a  very  complete  digestive  apparatus,  in  a 
stomach,  intestine,  and  other  digestive  organs.  They  are  divided  into 
mollusces  with  heads  encephalce,  and  molluscs  without  heads  acephula, 
and  of  these,  the  headless  molluscs  consist  of  : 

The  Tunicata,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  our  colonial  fishermen  by 
the  name  of  "polyp,"  living  on  the  rocks:  they  are  really  the  only 
shellesi  acephala  : 

The  Brachiopoda  have  two  spiral  arms  covered  with  little  hair  like 
projections  called  cilia.  Their  shell  has  two  valves.  The  animal  lies  on 
shell  on  its  belly,  and  is  attached  by  its  shell,  or  a  pedicle,  to  some  other 
body : 

The  Lamellibranchiata  are  bivalved  molusces  that  have  gills  by  which 
they  breathe.  They  lie  in  their  shell,  on  their  side.  Oysters,  mussels, 
and  cockles  are  familiar  examples. 

The  Eucephalous  Molluscs  have  also  three  divisions. 

Pteropoda,  Oceanic  Snails  that  swim  by  means  of  two  wing-like 
projections  from  the  head. 

Gasteropoda,  that  creep  by  meauh  of  the  muscular  contractions  of  a 
disk  placed  below  the  body,  as  snails,  &c. ;  and 

Cej)halopoda,  furnished  with  long  tentacles  spri  nging  from  the 
head. 

AiiTicuLATAT. — ThcbO  are  animals  in  which  the  body  is  formed  by  a 
succession  of  joints,  'i'he  external  covering  of  t'he  body  is  usually  hard, 
and  to  it  the  muscles  are  attached.  It  is  comjtoBcd  of  a  number  ot 
rings,  and  where  limbs  are  present,  their  joints  arc  formed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  biain  is  a  ling  surrounding  the  gullet,  connecting 
together  niaeses  of  nervoiis  matter  that  lie  above  and  below  that  ch'i«1 
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smaller  cellular  animals  whioli  we  found  before,  we  saw  re- 
presentatives of  the  sub-kingdom,  Radidla  (of  Cuvier.  i7) 

Now  let  usmove  from  this  shallow  water  out  where  it  is  a  little 
deeper,  and  try  to  obtain  fresh  evidences  of  the  power  of  life. 
We  do  so,  and  bye  and  bye  we  find  our  reward  in  a  curious  kind 
of  shell-fish,  but  no,  it  is  not  shell,  it  seems  more  like  horn 
than  shell.  What  have  we  found  now  !  "  A  Lingula,''  so  says 
our  guide.  "  A  little  oblong  shell  with  two  valves,  that  are  une- 
qual in  size,  and  see,  through  a  hole  in  the  larger,  there  passes 
a  tube  like  pedicle  that  fixes  the  animal  to  that  little  pebble. 
Now  if  we  open  the  valves  we  see  that  they  are  lined  by  a  deli- 
cate membrane  called  the  mantle,  and  that  this  is  fringed  with 
what  appears  to  be  little  hairs  but  they  are  not  hairs,  they 

From  the  mass  below  two  chords  extend  along  the  abdomen,  connecting 
together  the  masses  of  nervous  matter  that  lie  in  each  ring. 

The  respiratory  organs  open  o?i  the  sides  ol"  the  body. 

The  heart  is  placed  above  the  nervous  chord,  and  is  like  a  long  vessel 
running  down  the  back  ;  common  examples  are  worms,  insects,  crabs, 
and  spiders. 

Kingdom  Animalia. 
Sub -Kingdom  Yertehrata. 
Class — Mammalia. 

Aves. 

Eeptilia. 

Pisces. 

Sub-Kingdom  Articulata.  Sub-Kingdom  Mollusca 

Class— A  raclinida.  Class — Cephalopoda. 

Insecta.  Gasteropoda. 
Crustacea.  Pteropoda. 
Epizoa.  Lamellibranchiata 
Anneleator.  Brachiopoda. 
Cirrifrediu.  Tunicata. 
Sub-Kingdom  Rmliata  (Cuvier). 
Province  Radiar[a  : 
Echinodermata,  Bryozoa,  Anthozoa,  Acalephoe  IJydrozoa 
Provlnce  Entozva. 
Coelelmintha,  Turbellaria,  Sperelmintha. 
Province  Infusoria. 
Eotifera,  Rhizopoda,  Polygastrica. 

17  See  preceeding  note. 
"  It,  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  covering  of  this  animal  Lingula  ' 
IS  very  horny  and%)uly  slightly  calcareous  ;  showing  that  its  inhabitant 
was  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  sea  whose  bottom  was  composed  of 
mud  and  sand,  and  which  contained  little  or  no  lime  to  supply  the 
fabric  of  a  thicker  shell,  it  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the 
vast  thicknesses  of  the  inferior  or  unfossiiilerous  greywacke,  there  is 
scarcely  any  lime,  and  not  a  trace  of  a  shell  :  while  in  these,  the  lowest 
strata  in  which  calcareous  matter  is  visible,  it  has  only  occurred  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  afibrd  a  vejy  thin  testaceous  covering  to  the  few 
aniraals  of  this  earlv  zone  of  life." — MucJiisons  Siluria,  page  40. 
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are  called  cilia.  i9  Observe  how  constantly  they  vibrate 
too  and  fro,  so  as  to  occasion  constant  currents  of  water  over 
the  delicate  mantle.  This  is  its  breathing  organ  and  so  are 
arranged  the  means  by  which  the  water  which  it  breathes 
shall  be  con\inually  renewed  over  its  surface.  Then  in  si- 
milar guise  are  other  organs  furnished  that  seem  to  fill  the 
greater  part  of  its  shell.  They  are  two  strange  looking  arms 
that  are  rolled  spirally  and  also  furnished  with  hair-!ike 
cilia,  whose  action  carries  the  currents  of  water  to  (he  animals 
mouth,  and  with  it  of  course,  all  the  little  particles  of  nutri- 
tive matter  that  it  may  contain.  Very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  shell  is  the  animal  itself,  and 
Lin  ulT'^*'''''  it  is  lodged  at  the  further  end-  The  smal- 
ler valve  is  placed  always  over  the  back  of 
the  animal,  the  larger  beneath  it  and  the  hinge  on  which  the 
two  valves  work  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism.  It  is,  you 
see,  placed  within  their  back  points,  while  there  go  muscles, 
from  the  animals  body  obliquely  outwards,  to  these  points  so 
that  when  they  contract,  the  shell  opens,  but  the  opening  is 
very  small.  Then  the  closing  of  the  valves  is  effected  by  ano- 
ther set  of  muscles  attached  inside  the  fulcrum  hinge.  After 
muscles  and  mantle  and  arms  are  taken  away  we  see  with 
astonishment  how  little  of  the  animal  is  left.  Now  this  is  a 
representative  of  a  third  sub-kingdom,  the  Molusca'^o  .  which 
appear  to  be  thus  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  life  and  sen- 
sation, in  the  person  of  this  humble  Bracliiopod^'  "What  is  a 
Brachiopod  ?"  we  ask,  and  are  informed  that  it  is  the  name 
given  to  a  great  division  of  Mollusca  which  have  those  spiral 
arms  of  which  notice  has  been  made. 

No  other  kinds  of  animals  present  themselves  for  notice 
although  our  search  is  both  long  and  assiduous,  but  we  come 
across  seaweeds  of  diflferent  shapes,  and  hue?,  and  textures. 
There,  floating  in  lines  upon  the  water,  the  Palcco- 
chordas,  and,  on  the  long  shores,  tufts  of  Chondrites  spread 

^5  Cilia,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  microscopic,  liairs  are 
organs  that  arc  common  to  tlie  whole  range  of  animal  existence. 
Wherever  tliey  are  observed  they  arc  always  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and 
they  form  the  sole  means  of  motion  of  the  lower  forms  of  animaciila, 
together  with  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the  germs  of  the  highest 
animals  exist.  Even  in  the  mature  man  these  little  organs  stud  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  meml)ranes,  and  there  keep  up  their  ceaseless 
vibration  just  as  they  do  on  the  surJaces  of  the  infusoria.  Of  these 
Owen  writes,  "  'J'hese  cilia,  the  outward  instruments  of  locomotion  in 
infusoria,  and  which  are  retained  in  a  greater  or  less  proportions  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  all  animals  most  ]u-ol)ably  vibrate  by  virtue  of  the 
contractility  of  their  kimas. — Owens  Lectures  ov  the  Invcrlchrala,  j).  4. 

2<>  Soc  note  J  6. 
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ut  their  broad  thick  fn^nds.  No  land  plants  wave  in  the 
breeze,  or  bedeck  the  low  barren  shores  with  green.  21  All 
of  life  that  we  have  seen  as  yet  is  but  die  promise  of  what  it 
will  be.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  feel  that  there  is  something 
living  at  last  upon  the  great  earth,  humble  and  insignificant 
thougli  that  something  be.    We  are  glad  to  recognize,  even 

21  The  evidence  on  this  head  is  summed  up  by  Murchison  in  his 
Siluria  thus  : — 

Admitting  that  in  the  remote  sedimentary  periods,  large  areas  of 
land  (though  probably  of  no  very  groat  altitude),  as  well  as  vast  rivers 
must  have  existed  as  sources  of  the  enormous  primeval  deposits,  we  may 
still  well  believe  tliat  such  lauds  were  widely  separated  by  seas  ;  and  that 
hence  we  ought  necessarily  to  meet  with  a  smaller  number  of  shore 
animals,  and  a  greater  number  of  oceanic  forms.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  sim])le  fact,  some  persons  have  suggested,  that  we  may  have  yet 
discovered  only  the  deep  sea  products  of  the  Silurian  period,  and  that  when 
the  true  edges  of  its  lands  come  to  be  detected,  we  may  then  find  plants 
and  many  creatures  now  unknown  tons.  To  this  I  confidently  reply, 
that  many  jiroofs  have  already  been  adduced  of  lands  which  were  con- 
tiguous to  the  marine  Silurians,  both  lower  and  upper.  Innumerable 
pebble  beds,  coral,  and  trails  of  animals  that  crawled  upon  the  mud,  are 
the  principle  evidence  required,  and  to  these  I  will  presently  revert. 

"  Tt  has  also  been  said  that  the  great  number  of  floating  shells  or 
cephalopods,  particularly  the  Orthoceratites,  which  abounded  in  the 
Silurian  era,  are  in  themselves  indications  of  deep  seas,  remote  from 
land,  into  which  therefore  terrestrial  spoils  were  little  likely  to  be 
transported.  Now  the  Silurian  chambered  shells  may  indeed  have 
re'quired  a  certain  depth  of  water,  and  yet  many  of  them,  like  the' 
Nautilus  Pompilius  of  tiie  present  day,  may  have  lived  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  land  at  that  time.  For,  in  the  succeeding  carbon- 
iferous period,  when  the  mountain  limestone  was  formed,  we  find  no 
lack  of  floating  shells  and  other  mollusca  equally  characteristic  of 
certain  depths  of  water,  and  yet  these  are  associated  with  abundance  of 
plants  which  were  drifted  from  land;  simply  as  I  would  say  because  the 
earth  then  bore  an  arboreal  or  tree  vegetation,  whereof  we  can  discover 
no  traces  in  the  Silurian  time,  notwithstanding  the  certain  existence  of 
contiguous  lands  and  of  large  streams  at  that  early  period.  So  it  is, 
indeed,  in  every  subsequent  formation  of  the  geological  series.  Thus 
in  the  secondary  deposits  of  the  Lias  and  Oolites,  we  meet  with  an  equal, 
if  not  greater  number  of  fioatiug  shells  than  in  the  Silurian,  The 
Ammonites  and  Belemnites  of  that  period,  requiring  the  same  depth  of 
water,  have  taken  the  phicb  of  the  Orthoceratites;  and  yet,  associated 
with  these  we  have  everywhere  proofs  of  the  proximity  of  land  in  the 
abundance  of  fossil  plants  and  wood  derived  IVom  mrajirma,  doubtless 
then  ranch  more  extensive  and  diversified  than  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
also  clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation. 

"If  the  old  continents  and  islands  which  existed  during  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  Marine  Silurian  dejjosits  had  borne  large  trees,  the 
numerous  researches  of  geologists  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  must  have 
brought  to  light  some  signs  of  them.  For,  whilst  we  know  that  there  are 
rocks  of  considirable  extent,  which,  from  the  fine  nature  of  their  materials, 
may  probably  have  been  deposited  in  an  ocean  at  some  distance  from 
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at  this  early  stage,  a  variety  of  forms  and  colorings,  and 
habits,  that  is  truly  refreshing  after  the  long  night  of  monoto- 
ny and  sleep  just  past.  We  are  glad  in  the  increasing  light, 
that,  hour  by  hour,  comes  yet  more  cheerfully  to  illumine  the 
cloud-wrapped  earth,  and,  having  advanced  so  far  upward  in 
our  journey  as  to  reach  the  Lower  Silurian,  we  close  our  first 
view  of  this,  the  first  chapter  of  life,  in  a  spirit  at  once  trust- 
ing and  hopeful. 

a  shore  (though  we  have  as  yet  little  or  no  evidence  as  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  bedime/it  in  deep  seas  where  no  currents  prevail)  ,  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  Silurian  districts  in  the  old  and  new  world,  where 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  deposits  bespeak  the  actions  of  waves  and 
surge,  and  where  the  imbedded  sea-weeds,  zoophytes,  and  other  remains 
compel  us  to  adopt  the  same  view.  And,  if  the  primeval  fauna  does 
afford  fewer  spiral  univalve  shells  than  are  seen  among  the  animals  of 
the  laminarian  zones  of  our  modern  seas,  we  may  suggest  that  shore 
lines,  as  we  understand  them  must  have  been  much  less  numerous  in 
primeval  epochs  than  at  the  present  day  ;  now  that  the  surface  has  been 
diversified  by  lofty  dividing  ridges  on  the  land  and  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  ocean.  With  this  important  reservation,  we  do 
obtain,  however,  as  many  of  those  signs  of  shores  as  we  ever  expect  to 
lind  in  the  earlier  deposits. 

*'  Take,  for  example,  the  illustrations  of  this  point  furnished  by  the 
American  geologists,  from  a  very  wide  extent  of  their  coimtry,  where  the 
strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  where,  without  any  ambiguity,  our 
kinsmen  have  traced  life  downwards,  in  the  successive  crusts  of  the 
earth,  to  the  same  priraoidial  zone  as  their  contemporaries  have  done  in 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Bohemia.  The  Americans  have  evidence  in 
their  lowest  Silurian  beds  of  numerous  trails  or  tracks  of  ammals, 
whether  crustaceans  or  gasteropods,  which  moved  over  a  film  of  mud  or 
sand  formed  by  one  tide  before  another  covered  the  impressions,  and 
left  them  as  proofs  to  future  ages  of  layers  which  were  deposited  on 
the  shores  and  edges  of  former  lands.  Again,  in  other  Silurian  beds  of 
tlie  far  west  there  exists  the  same  abundance  of  coral  reefs  as  in 
Britain;  and  the  still  stronger  evidence  of  pebbly  shores,  which,  though 
they  must  have  been  beaten  with  waves,  never  contain  a  trace  of  a  land 
plant.  Why,  Lhcrcforc,  wander  from  such  plain  lacts  into  the  regions  of 
theory?  And,  why  not  admit  what  is,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  all 
we  have  observed — that  the  very  long  Silurian  era  liad  nearly  passed 
away  before  trees  grew  upon  the  land,  or  lishes  swam  in  the  water?" — 
Siluria,  pp.  472, 
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LRONORA. 


CHAPTP^R  XI. 

A  FEW  days  after  this,  a  little  boy  left,  at  Colonel  Dash  wood's 
house,  a  small  packet  for  Leonora  ;  supposing  it  to  be  some- 
thing from  home,  she  opened  it  with  eagerness,  but,  to  her 
great  mortification,  found  it  to  be  a  letter  from  Captait, 
Gregg,  enclosing  an  exquisite  little  gold  chain  and  locken 
Leonora  did  not  read  the  letter,  but  replacing  the  costly  gift, 
sealed  it  up  in  an  envelope  which  she  addressed  to  the 
Captain,  and  gave  it  to  the  foot -boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  the  letters  to  the  post-office 

A  few  minutes  afterwards.  Miss  Dashwood  burst  into  the 
room  where  her  brother  sat  reading  to  his  vvife  and  her  mother, 
exclaiming,  "Look  there  !  now  you  will  believe  me,  Mary  ! 
I  have  detected  your  perfect  Nora  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  Captain  Gregg;"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  threw  the 
letter  down  before  her  surprised  sister. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  ejaculated  the  old  lady,  letting  her 
knitting  fall  on  her  lap,  and  taking  off  her  spectacles. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Viviyn,  I  saw  her  give  the  letter  to  John 
myself,"  said  Miss  Dashwood,  her  pale  lips  trembling  with 
suppressed  passion.  "  Here  in  this  very  house,"  she  con- 
tinued," before  my  eyes  has  that  girl  dared — ." 

"  It  shall  be  enquired  into,  Eliza,''  interrupted  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood, pale  and  frightened. 

Yes,  send  for  her  at  once,"  said  her  sister,  ringing  the 

bell. 

Not  in  m>  presence,  T  pray,  I  will  leave  the  room,  said 
the  Colonel,  rising  hastily. 

"  Sit  down  Henry,"  exclaimed  his    sister  imperiously. 

You  have  all  petted  her,  you  shall  all  witness  her  confusion." 

Leonora  entered,  looking  pale  and  weary,  her  eyes  heavy 
and  dark  with  unshed  tears. 

"  Nora,"  said  her  mistress,  holding  up  the  letter,  "  you  are 
required  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this." 

The  Colonel  seemed  intent  upon  his  book ;  Miss  Dash- 
wood fixed  her  fiery  eyes  on  Leonora,  who,  after  the  first 
momentary  feeling  of  surprise  was  over,  felt  rather  glad  that 
the  persecution  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  should  be 
discovered  without  any  effort  of  her  own  ;  she,  therefore, 
quietly  asked  Mrs.  Dashwood  to  open  the  letter.    After  a 
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minute's  hesitatiorij  she  did  so,  and  tire  enclosed  epistle  from 
Captain  Gregg  fell  upon  tlie  table  Taking  it  up  and  reading 
the  address,  Mrs.  Dash  wood  exclaimed,  "  This  then,  Nora,  is 
a  letter  to  you  from  Captain  Gregg." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Nora,  one  of  a  great  number  which 
Captain  Gregg  has  amused  himself  by,  writing  to  me  ;  the 
rest  I  always  burnt  without  reading;  but  as  that  contained  a 
present,  I  sent  it  l)ack,  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  wouJd  do  so,  madam." 

''I  cannot  do  that,  it  is  sufficient  that  you  ret  un  it,' 
answered  Mrs  Dash  wood. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  her  sister,  roughly  snatching  it  from 
her,  and  tearing  it  open  she  began  to  read,  while  the  chain 
and  the  locket  fell  on  the  floor. 

"You  have,  of  course,  remonstrated  with  the  Captain,"  said 
Mrs.  Dash  wood,  gently. 

"  I  have  done  so,  earnestly,"  answered  Leonora,  "  but  to 
no  purpose.  I  sup])ose  he  knows  that  I  am  friendless  and 
forsaken,  and  so  persists  in  his  unmanly  insults." 

"  You  certainly  do  not  appear  to  have  given  him  nuich^ 
encouragement,  if  what  he  says  of  your  obduracy  is  to  be 
believed,"  said  Miss  Dashwood,  sneeringly. 

"  Silence,  Eliza,"  broke  in  the  colonel,  in  a  louder  tone 
than  Leonora  had  ever  heard  him  use.  The  book  in  his 
hand  was  closed,  and  starting  from  his  seat  he  began  to  pace 
the  room,  saying,  You  are  not  friendless,  Nora  ;  no  one  in 
my  house  shall  say  that ;  1  will  speak  to  the  captain,  this 
must  not  continue." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before  .?"  asked  Mrs. 
Dashwood. 

Leonora  glanced  at  the  younger  lady,  who,  after  spurning 
the  chain  out  of  her  way,  had  thrown  herself  on  a  chair,  and 
now  sat  with  compressed  lips  and  heaving  breast,  trying  to 
subdue  every  appearance  of  emotion. 

"You  need  not  think  of  me,"  she  said,  notichig  Leonora's 
glance  ;"  Captain  Gregg  is  nothing  to  me,  and  never  lias  been, 
I  know  you  have  thought  otherwise,"  she  continued  turning 
to  her  brother  and  sist(^r,  but  I  assure  you  I  never  regarded 
!iim  any  nioie  than  ii  pleasant  acquaintance." 

"  Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  the  colonel,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  JSo,  Nora,"  added  the  young  lady,  if  your  conquest  is 
^vorth  anything,  you  can  keep  it." 

"  Such  a  conquest  can  only  be  a  pain  and  disgrace  to  me," 
said  Leonora,  sadly,  feeling  the  irony  of  Miss  Dashwood's 
words- 
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"  Do  not  let  it  disturb  you  any  inoie,  Nora,"  said  Mrs. 
Dashwood,  in  a  kind  voice,  "  the  colonel  will  s})eak  to 
Captain  Cregg." 

*'  Of  course  I  will,"  added  the  colonel,  immediately.  I 
will  go  directly,"  and  taking  his  hat  he  went  out. 

Miss  Dashwood  remained  in  the  room  while  Leonora  re- 
folded the  letter  and  placed  it  with  the  glittering  gift  in  a 
fresh  envelope  wdiicb  her  mistress  brought,  then,  humming  a 
tune  as  she  went,  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  entering 
hei  own  room  she  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and  then 
throwing  her  arms  above  her  head  uttered  a  short  stifled  cry; 
she  had  to  struggle  to  prevent  herself  f  rom  screaming  loudly, 
her  eyes  dilated  and  flashed,  her  lips  quivered,  and  her  breath 
came  quick  and  gaspingly,  as  with  hurried  steps  she  paced 
up  and  down  her  chamber,  speaking  to  herself  in  broken 
sentences  and  stormy  ejaculations. 

"  He  loves  her — that  girl  who  despises,  who  tramples  on 
hi^love,  while  I  love  him,  I  do  !"  she  repeated  loudly  as  if 
in  fierce  disdain  of  her  own  pride.  And  he  loved  me  before 
she  came  with  her  fair  face,  I  know  he  did,"  then  after 
another  bitter  pause,  '*  and  I  should  have  married  hiu),  and 
still  he  vvould  have  loved  that  girl  !  oh,  how  1  hate  her  ! 
Good,  virtuous,  I  daresay  she  is,  what  temptation  has  slie  to 
be  otherwise,  she  does  not  like  him,  I  do.  Oh  Gregg  !"  she 
continued  in  an  altered  tone,  unlocking  her  clenched  liands 
and  stretching  them  out,  while  the  tears  slowly  gathered  in 
her  large  eyes,  "Tam  plain,  ugly  perhaps,  but — 1  love  you." 
Burning  tears  fell  unheeded  from  her  eyes  as  she  contined  to 
pace  the  room  until  her  mood  grew  calmer,  and  she  w^as  able 
to  leave  it  with  no  trace  of  the  bitter  struggle  she  liad 
endured,  upon  her  countenance. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Dashwood  and  her  mother  were  talking 
together,  and  the  result  of  their  consultation  was  given  to 
Leonora  by  the  old  lady  herself. 

"  We  know  it  will  not  be  very  pleasant  for  you  here  now, 
Nora,"  she  said,  *'come  and  live  with  me  ?  1  have  long  been 
in  search  of  a  cotnpanion,  for  now  my  daughters  are  all 
married,  1  have  no  one  to  read  to  me,  perhaps  the  situation 
will  be  better  suited  to  you  than  this,  and  your  parents  might 
be  more  reconciled  to  it,  wdiatdo  you  say  to  my  plan  .?" 

Leonora  was  delighted,  notliing  would  please  her  better, 
but  what  was  Mrs.  Dash  wood's  opinion  } 

Mrs.  Dashwood  thought  the  same  as  her  mother,  and 
though  sorry  to  lose  Leonora  was  glad  that  her  circumstances 
would  be  improved. 
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So  it  was  settled  that  when  Mrs.  Vivian  returned  to  her 
lionse  at  Torquay,  which  would  be  in  two  or  three  months, 
Leonora  should  aocompany  her.  Miss  Dashwood  heard  the 
plan  with  the  utmost  indifference,  but  on  the  following  day 
announced  her  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in 
TiOndon,  and  as  tV  is  visit  had  long  been  promised,  her  inten- 
tion did  not  excite  any  surprise. 

Some  wives  would  have  seen  their  husbands  depart  on  such 
an  un])loasant  errnnd  as  the  coloners  with  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness, l)ut  Mrs.  Dasliu  ood  knew  her  husband  far  too  well 
to  feel  any  fear.  He  was  so  wise,  so  forbearing,  there  was 
such  an  utter  absence  of  self-assertion  or  conceit,  that  he 
could  re])ro\  e  without  ofTeiKling,  and  so,  as  half-an-hour  after- 
wards he  walked  up  and  down  the  barrack-square,  remon- 
strating with  Captain  Gregg,  as  a  kind  father  might  with  an 
erring  son,  the  captain,  wlio  would  have  resented  such  an 
interference  from  another  man,  felt  only  like  a  chided  boy 
who  is  bound  to  listen  to  a  reproof  which  he  knows  he 
deserves.  He  heard  the  colonel  ])atiently  enough,  and 
affected  to  regret  having  caused  annoyance  to  an  amiable 
girl.  He  petceived  that  he  1  ad  not  been  circumspect  enough 
and  though  willing  to  'Miumour  the  colonel,"  he  carefully 
abstained  f  om  promising  to  give  up  Nora.  The  colonel  who 
was  too  unsuspecting,  and  a])t  to  believe  tliat  it  was  only 
necessarv  to  set  the  evil  of  the  thing  plainly  before  the 
young  man's  eyes  to  induce  him  to  forsake  it,  was  quite 
deceived  by  the  captain's  acqniesen  e  in  all  he  said,  and 
went  home  congratulating  himself  on  the  success  of  his  ap])eal, 
and  charitably  regarding  the  persecution  of  Leonora  as  the 
mere  trick  and  idleness  of  youth. 

Captain  Gregg  was  checked  in  his  purpose,  but  more 
determined  than  ever;  and  yet  he  vn  as  not  looked  upon  as  a 
bad  man,  on  the  coutrar'-,  he  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion;  his  brother  officers  looked  upon  him  as  an  honourable 
man,  and  so  he  was  in  all  his  dealings  wiih  them,  he  was 
frank  and  courteous,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  an  excellent  com- 
panion, a  good  friend,  graceful,  accomplished,  handsome, 
with  jjist  enough  of  fo])pery  to  enhance  his  pretensions;  but 
it  never  entered  his  head  anymore  than  it  did  those  of 
hundreds  of  liis  class,  that  his  honour  was  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  his  conduct  to  women  of  an  inferior  stalion  to  his 
own. 

To  bring  ru'u  and  undying  remorse  upon  an  heretofore 
innocent  girl,  to  introduce  (lisgrace  and  misery  into  a  family, 
was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  virtue  was  a  woman's  preroga- 
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live,  if  she  gave  it  up,  it  was  her  fault,  he  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it,  on  the  contrary,  his  male  friends  would  envy 
him  for  his  successes,  and  ladies,  though  they  might  shake 
their  heads  and  call  him  "  a  .^ad  f(?llovv,"  would  not  be  a  bit 
colder  in  their  manner  towards  him  Honour,  indeed  !  his 
honour  was  engaged  in  .succeeding,  he  could  not  allow  it  to 
be  said  that  he  had  been  foiled  by  a  nursemaid,  or  y;)revented 
from  pursuing  her  by  the  colonel,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
send  no  more  letters  but  adopt  a  different  course. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

Leonora  had  been  home  twice  durhig  the  six  months  she 
had  b'^en  at  Mrs.  Dashwood's,  but  was  received  with  such 
coldness  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  go  again  ;  her  father 
had  even  refused  to  see  her  at  aU.  Now  however,  she  took 
the  first  opportunity  after  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Vivian, 
to  go  home  and  acquaint  them  with  the  old  lady's  proposal. 

The  children  crowded  round  her,  they  were  always  glad  to 
see  Leonora ;  Marian  warmly  embraced  her  sister,  and  Fanny 
who  had  at  f'rst  thought  fit  to  resent  Leonora's  conduct  as 
derogatory  to  her  own  dignity,  was  very  good  natured  and 
gracious.  Even  Mrs.  Tracy  relaxed  her  coldness,  and  suffer- 
ed if  she  did  not  return,  the  kiss  her  daughter  gave  her.  It 
was  not  long  before  Fanny  tool?  her  sister  aside  to  inform  her 
of  the  im])ortant  fact  that  she  was  absolutely  engaged.  The 
gentleman  was  a  Lawyer,  Fanny  had  met  him  at  Captain 
Archer's,  such  an  agreeable  man,  and  so  well  off;  he  was 
some  yeauji  older  than  Fanny,  but  that  was  as  it  should  be. 
"  By  the  way"  Fanny  said,  Captain  Archer  had  called  yester- 
day, and  had  asked  mamma  where  Leonora  was,  and  said,  it. 
was  a  great  pity  she  should  have  left  her  home,  ^*So  you  see,'* 
she  added,  '*  every  one  blames  you."  Leonora  remembered 
when  she  had  met  Captain  Archer  and  blushed  painfully, 
what  did  he  think  of  her  ! 

"  1  wish  you  would  come  home  again,"  said  Fanny,  as  they 
joini  d  each  other,  "  I  so  much  want  your  help  just  now." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  Fanny,"  answered  Leo- 
nora, and  I  can  easily  do  so  by  sitting  up  an  hour  later  at 
night."     She  then  told  her  mother  of  Mrs.  Vivian's  request. 

That  will  ceitainly  be  better  for  you,^'  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 
"  and  I  cannot  see  why  you  cannot  come  home  before  you  are 
required  to  go  to  Torquay,  as  Faimy  will  be  married  in  a  few 
months,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to  do.^' 

u  2  VOL.  II. 
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^^Dear  mamma,  it  would  not  be  right  to  leave  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood  so,  after  her  kindness,"  said  Leonora  gently. 

Oh,  do  as  you  please,'^  answered  Mrs.  Tracy,  "you  seem 
to  think  more  of  these  people  than  your  own  family."  Poor 
Leonura!  her  spirits  were  not  so  strong  as  formerly,  an  un- 
kind word  quickly  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  they  filled 
now,  but  she  only  said, 

"  I  shall  find  plenty  of  time  to  help  Fanny  if  she  will  give 
me  some  work." 

Far.ny  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  her  sister's  offer,  and 
Leonora  left  with  rs  much  work  as  she  could  carry.  Marian 
received  permission  to  accompany  her  half  way  The  two 
girls  instead  of  going  through  the  streets,  took  the  more  quiet 
way  through  '  Fivefields,'  a  pleasant  country  walk  where  they 
could  talk  more  easily  than  in  the  streets. 

"  Dear  Nora,"  said  Marian,  affectionately  pressing  her  sis- 
ter's hand,  "  you  are  paler  than  you  were,  and  you  have  lost 
the  sparkle  in  your  eye,  what  is  it  ?" 

Leonora  tried  to  smile  at  her  sister,  but  it  was  such  a  sad 
smile  that  it  made  Marian's  heart  ache. 

Is  it  about  Leslie,"  she  added  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,'*  said  Leonora,  in  a  low  voice  "  he  loves  me  no  lon- 
ger." 

Marian  looked  enquiringly  at  her  sister'^  face.  "  Because 
I  am  a  nursemaid,"  said  Leonora,  answering  the  look. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  think  that  of  him,"  said  Marian,  bursting 
into  tears,    My  darling  Nora  !" 

The  two  girls  stood  by  a  stile,  Marian  leant  her  head  against 
her  sister,  and  wept  unrestrainably,  exclaiming  indignantly 
against  Leslie.  * 

"  Hush  dear,  you  must  not  blame  Leslie,"  said  Leonora 
with  trembling  lips,  *^  It  must  have  been  hard  for  him."  Then 
bending  over  her  sister,  she  whispered,  Do  not  let  us  talk 
about  it,  Marian,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

Marian  raised  her  head,  and  wiping  away  her  tears,  tried  to 
talk  cheerfully  on  other  things. 

Henceforth  Leslie  was  never  mentioned  between  them, 
Marian  preserved  the  secret  of  her  sister's  secret  sorrow  in 
her  heart,  and  loved  her  all  the  more  for  it. 

A  month  passed,  and  Leonora  saw  nothing  of  the  Captain, 
she  was  delighted  to  think  that  Colonel  Dashwood's  remon- 
strance had  been  so  cfiectual,  and  as  her  parents  though  cold 
and  distant,  were  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  her,  she  began 
to  feel  a  little  happier  than  she  had  done. 
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One  afternoon  as  the  children  and  herself  were  returning 
from  their  daily  walk,  Leonora's  attention  was  drawn  towards 
a  little  ragged  boy  who  stood  with  his  head  leaning  against 
a  wall,  weeping  violently.  As  they  passed  him  by,  the  boy 
gave  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Leonora  compassionately. 

The  boy  turned  his  face  away  from  her,  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  questioned,  and  sobbed.    My  poor  mother 

Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Leonora,  "  Don't  cry  so  much, 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

Mother's  very  sick  aud  han't  got  no  physic,  nor  nothing 
to  eat,  oh-h.'^ 

"  Has  she  no  Doctor  ?" 
Doctor,  r:o,  we  be  too  poor  for  Doctors,"  answered  the 
boy^  wiping  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  looking  up 
at  her. 

"And  has  she  nobody  to  help  her  ?"  continued  Leonora. 
Nobody  but  n  e,  and  I  can't  bear  to  hear  her  a  moanin  and 
groanin,  so  I  run'd  away  out  here."  He  then  told  Leonora  a 
long  pitiful  story  of  his  mother's  illness  and  want. 

Taking  a  shilling  from  her  scantily  furnished  purse,  she  put 
it  in  his  hand. 

"Thankee  miss,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  boy,  "but  you  see  I 
dun  know  what  to  buy  for  her,  she  can't  eat  what  I  can." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  '  asked  Leonora. 
Down  there  miss,"  said  the  boy  eagerly,  pointing  to  a  row 
of  mean  looking  houses  not  very  distant.    "  If  you  would 
come  and  see  mother,  miss  !" 

"  I  will,  1  will  come  this  evening,"  answered  Leonora, 

which  house  is  it,  and  what  is  your  mother's  name  ?" 
The  corner  house,  that  there  one  with  the  paper  in  the 
broken  winder,  is  ours ,  and  our  name  be  Martin,"  said  the 
boy,    You'll  be  sure  to  come  miss  ?" 

"  Yes.  I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can,"  said  Leonora,  turning 
away. 

The  boy  scampered  off,  but  not  in  the  direction  cf  his 
home. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Leonora  lost  no  time  in  in  setting 
the  case  of  the  poor  sick  woman  before  Mrs.  Vivian,  the  lit- 
tle girls  too,  who  had  pitied  the  boy  very  much,  were  earnest 
in  their  appeals  on  behalf  of  his  poor  mother.  The  old  lady's 
sympathy  was  quickly  excited,  certainly  Leonora  should  go 
and  see  what  the  poor  woman  absolutely  required,  she  might 
take  some  little  things  to  her ;  Mrs.  Dashwood  was  consulted, 
2  u  2  VOL*  II. 
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"  Had  we  not  better  send  John  with  Nora  ?"  she  asked. 

"John  will  be  wanted  to  wait  to  dinner,  yon  know," 
answered  the  old  lady,  we  can  send  him  to-morrow  if  Nora 
thinks  it  a  case  of  real  distress. 

Accordingly  as  soon  as  the  little  girls  were  dressed,  Leonora 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  taking  the  little  basket  in  her  hand, 
which  Mrs.  Vivian  had  filled  with  arrowroot,  sago,  jelly,  and 
the  like,  set  out  on  her  generous  errand. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  but  the  twilights  are  long  in  England 
and  Lenora  knew  she  should  have  plenty  of  time  before  dark, 
she  walked  quickly  however  for  she  was  anxious  to  see  the 
sufferer.  Just  as  she  was  turning  the  corner  of  the  street, 
she  all  but  ran  against  Mr.  Balderstone,  she  would  hnve 
merely  bowed  and  passed  on,  hut  Mr.  Balderstone  stopped  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  Leonora  was  obhged  to  stop  also, 
Mr.  Balderstone's  manner  was  more  respectful  and  not  so 
fussy  as  usual,  he  wished  to  show  that  he  thought  more  high- 
ly than  ever  of  Leonora,  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
embarrassed,  not  knowing  how  she  would  receive  him.  His 
address  was  rather  hesitating,  and  his  face  very  red,  as  he 
stood  bowing  before  her.  Leonora  put  an  end  to  his  nervous- 
ness by  frankly  extending  her  hand  and  asking  in  a  friendly 
voice  how  he  was.  I  shall  never  be  the  man  1  have  been 
Miss  Tracy,''  replied  Mr.  Balderstoiie,  shaking  his  head 
dolefully. ;  he  would  have  said  more,  but  fearful  of  offending 
he  restrained  himself,  and  asked  rather  abruptly  if  Leonora 
weie  going  to  Stoke.  "  No,''  she  answered,  I  am  bound  on 
a  charitable  errand  for  Mrs.  Dashwood."  She  then  told  him 
the  story  of  the  boy. 

Mr.  Bal^^erstone  looked  towards  the  place  of  the  sick  wo- 
man's residence  and  said,  quickly,  Hear  me,  Miss  Tracy, 
that  is  a  very  bad  neighbourhood ;  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a 
young  lady  to  go  to  alone  ;  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  accompany  you." 

Leonora  assented  ;  and  Mr.  Balderstone  walked  along  by 
her  side,  very  much  pleased,  and  very  importunate  to  be 
permitted  to  carry  the  basket.  They  soon  arrived  at  the 
house  indicated  by  the  boy.  The  door  was  oprn;  Mr. 
Balderstone  looked  suspiciously  in.  "  I  shall  stay  here, 
Miss  Tracy;  if  you  want  me,  call  me,"  he  said. 

liConora  smiled  ;  she  thought  his  doubts  were  very  super- 
fluous ;  siep])mg  inside  the  door,  she  looked  around,  no  one 
was  there,  the  room  was  cleaner  than  the  outside  indicated, 
although  everything  declared  poverty.  At  this  moment  the 
little  ragged  boy  came  running  in. 
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Where  is  your  mother  r"  asked  Leonora.  ; 

"  In  there,  miss,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  room. 

Leonora  quickly  opened  it  and  entered  ;  it  was  a  small 
room,  and  the  bed  which  stood  in  it  was  closely  curtained  ; 
Leonora  advanced  and  slowly  opened  the  curtains,  no  risk 
woman  lay  thcre,the  bed  was  tenantless ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  door  behind  her  was  closed  and  locked  Turn- 
ing quickly  round,  she  met  the  smiling  face  of  Captain 
Gregg. 

"At  last  then,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
you  without  interruption.'' 

Leonora  saw  directly  how  she  had  been  entrapped ; 
crimsoning  with  indignation,  and  silent  from  astonishment, 
she  darted  towards  the  door;  but  before  her  fingeis  could 
touch  the  key,  her  hands  were  caught  by  the  Captain,  who 
exclaimed  "My  dear  girl,  do  not  alarm  yourself,  nothing 
shall  harm  you,  but  you  nmst  hear  me." 

I  will  not  hear  a  single  word,"  said  Leonora.  "Let  go 
my  hands." 

He  released  her  hands  directly ;  but  placing  himself 
with  his  back  against  the  door,  said,  "I  found  it  impossible 
to  live  without  speaking  to  you,  and  so — " 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  interrupted  Leonora  ;  "  open  the 
deor  and  let  me  out  or  I  will  scream,  and  there  is  a  gentle- 
man outside  who  will  come  to  my  help." 

The  captain  did  not  believe  her,  he  only  laughed,  and 
again  caught  her  hand,  saying,  "  How  beautiful  you  look 
when  you  are  angry." 

"  Mr.  Balderstone,"  screamed  Leonora  as  loud  as  she 
could :  the  scream  was  heard,  and  in  another  moment  that 
gentleman  w^as  at  the  door  trying  to  open  it. 

"  It  is  locked,"  said  Leonora ;  "  break  it  open." 

Mr.  Balderstone  was  not  slow  to  act,  he  threw  his  heavy 
weight  against  the  door  and  violently  shook  it,  the  hinges 
creaked — a  few  more  attacks  and  it  would  have  yielded. 

"Stop,"  taid  the  mortified  captain,  "I  will  open  the  door  ;" 
then  turning  to  Leonora,  he  added,  "Unkind  and  obdurate 
girl,  you  shall  hear  me  yet."  Sullenly  he  unlocked  the  door 
and  held  it  open  for  Leonora,  Mr.  Balderitone  rushed  in ; 
"  Whai  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?"  said  he,  excitedly. 

"  I  have  been  decoyed  here  to  meet  that  bad  man,"  said 
Leonora,  her  voice  trembling  with  agitation;  "let  us  go 
quickly." 

Mr.  Balderstone  looked  fiom  her  to  Caj^tain  Gregg,  who 
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stood  holding  the  door  open,  the  truth  flashed  upon  him, 
and  in  an  instant  his  stout  cane  was  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
surprised  captain,  while  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  voice, 
"  You  are  a  pretty  scoundrel,  you  are." 

"  Oh,  come  away,  do  not  stay  a  moment,"  said  Leonora, 
laying  her  har.d  on  Mr.  Baldeistone's  arm  ;  she  almost  ran 
from  the  house  ;  he  followed  her,  leaving  the  baffled  captain 
in  a  great  rage.  On  their  way  back  to  the  house,  Leonora 
told  Mr.  Balderstone  of  Captain  Gregg's  persecution  of  her; 
he  was  very  much  excited,  and  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  captain.  Carried  away  by  his  feelings  he  passionately 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Miss  Tracy,  if  you  would  accept  the  hand 
of  an  honest  man  who  loves  you  dearly,  you  would  have  no 
more  of  these  annoyances," 

"  It  can  never  be,''  said  Leonora,  sadly  ;  I  am  sorry  you 
think  in  this  way  of  me,  Mr.  Balderstone ;  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  to  you  for  the  help  you  have  given  me  now  ; 
I  shall  always  consider  you  my  true  friend,  but  do  not  speak 
of  anything  else  ;  it  cannot  be." 

Mr.  Balderstone  bowed  in  silence,  he  could  not.  have 
spoken  just  then.  Turning  the  corner  of  Durnford  Street, 
they  met  Jack  Martin,  who  glanced  slyly  up  at  Leonora. 

*'  Ah,  you  wicked  boy,"  said  she. 

"  I  beant  wickeder  nor  other  folks,"  said  the  boy,  dog- 
gedly.   "What  did  he  give  me  five  shillings  for  ?" 

"  You  precious  rascal."  said  Mr.  Balderstone,  lifting  his 
cane,  "  I  have  as  great  mind  to  give  you  as  sound  a  flogging 
as  ever  you  had  in  your  life." 

"  Do  it ;  who's  afraid  .^"  answered  the  boy. 

Mr.  Balderstone  passed  on  muttering  something  that  the 
boy  was  not  so  much  to  be  blamed ;  but  that  he  would  pay 
out"  his  employer. 

Leonora  begged  him  not  to  engage  in  any  quarrel  on  her 
account ;  and  told  him  that  as  she  was  soon  going  away 
with  Mrs.  Vivian,  she  should  be  free  from  Captain  Gregg's 
importunities. 

Mr.  Balderstone  promised  her  to  be  quiet;  but  eventually 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  Leonora  and  keep  the 
strictest  watch  over  her  safety.  And  he  kept  his  resolve ; 
he  managed  to  learn  the  hour  of  her  afternoon  walks,  and 
was  generally  near,  unseen  by  her,  following  her  footsteps, 
and  watching  everybody  who  approached  her.  In  the 
evenings,  unknown  to  Leonora,  he  hovered  about  the  house, 
keeping  his  faithful  vigil,  without  thought  or  hope,  in  his 
patient  devotion,  of  any  reward  beyond  a  secret  feeling  of 
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satisfaction.  He  had  heard  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  it 
was  "broken  off"  between  Leonora  and  Leslie;  bnt 
whatever  hope  he  might  have  cherished  from  that,  had  died 
away  since  Leonora's  few  words,  there  was  something  in 
her  voice  and  manner  which  seemed  conclusive  against  him  ; 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  wavering  on  her  part,  so  he 
accepted  his  fate  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Captain  Gregg  could  not  get  ovei  the  mortification  of  his 
defeat,  nor  the  disgrace  of  having  been  struck  in  the  presence 
of  Leonara ;  he  burned  with  rage  against  Mr.  Balderstone. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  fight  the  fellow,"  said  he  to  young, 
Dashwood ;"  "  he  was  a  grocer  or  something  of  that  sort, 
I  believe." 

"  Horsewhip  him "  said  that  young  gentleman,  lacon- 
ically." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  one  dark  evening  as  Mr. 
Balderstone  was  walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully  across  the 
brick-field,  after  his  usual  promenade  before  Colonel  Dash- 
wood's  house,  he  was  set  upon  by  two  men  armed  with 
stout  horsewhips,  who  proceeded  to  try  the  strength  of  their 
arms  upon  his  back  and  shoulders. 

Now  Mr.  Balderstone  had  never  learnt  boxing  scien- 
tifically ;  he  knew  nothing  about  boxing,  and  if  called  upon 
to  commit  murder  in  a  gentlemanly  way  by  shooting  at  his 
opponent  in  a  duel,  he  would  he  would  have  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  being  himself  the  victim;  but  Mr.  Balderstone 
was  eminently  skilled  in  that  sort  of  srreet  warfare,  which 
English  boys  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  so  fond 
of  practising  ;  so  after  the  first  moment  of  astonishment,  he 
turned  suddenly  upon  his  nearest  assailant,  who  happened 
to  be  Captain  Gregg,  and  struck  him  such  a  vigorous  blow 
on  the  middle  of  his  right  arm  that  the  muscles  seemed 
paralysed,  and  the  hand  dropt  powerless  by  his  side.  Then 
taking  off  his  hat  he  stooped  low  as  if  in  the  act  of  making 
a  courteous  bow;  but  if  such  vas  his  intention,  it  was 
followed  up  by  a  rather  extraordinary  proceeding — for  run- 
ning rapidly  towards  his  second  opponent,  he  drove  his 
large  head  with  such  force  against  the  slight  person  of  that 
young  gentleman  that  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase, 
if  not  elegant,  "  it  doubled  him  up  completely."  In  the 
mean  time  Cnptain  Gregg,  whose^  right  arm  only  was 
disabled,  began  to  ply  his  whip  vigorously  with  his  left ;  but 
Mr.  Balderstone  *'  whose,  blood  was  up,"  closed  with  him. 
The  captain,  however,  had  no  relish  for  a  hand-to-hand 
fight ;  for  though  he  was  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  gloves. 
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Mt.  Balderson's  tactics  were  new  to  him,  and  so  well  did 
that  gentleman  remember  his  boyhood's  practice,  and  so 
dexterously  and  rapidly  did  he  plant  his  blows,  that  having 
by  one  of  these  induced  a  singing  in  the  captain's  ears,  and 
caused  the  one  lamplight  at  the  gate  to  be  multiplied  con- 
siderably in  his  eyes ;  he  coolly  picked  up  his  hat  and 
walked  ofij  consoling  himself  for  his  soreness  by  ihe  con- 
viction that  he  had  "  punished  the  fellows."  It  was 
remarked  after  this,  that  Captain  Gregg  kept  his  room  for 
more  than  a  week  with  what  he  called  inflamm^ation  of  the 
eyes.  Mrs.  Vivian  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  boy's 
story,  that  Leonora  was  obliged  to  tell  her  the  truth.  The 
old  lady  was  much  shocked,  bnt  agreed  with  Leonora  in 
thinking  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  the  colonel. 

"I  shall  go  home  a  little  sooner  than  I  intended,"  said 
she.  That  bad  man  will  not  follow  you  to  Torquay,  for  he 
cannot  leave  his  regiment ;  certainly  men  are  growing 
wickeder  than  they  used  to  be ;  I  never  heard  of  such 
things  when  I  was  young. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOMliSTlC  km  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  GREEKS. 


A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Liter anj,  Scientijie^  and 
Medical  Society,  at  Grahamstown,  on  June  Sth,  1858 
Bfj  the  Rev.  E.  Cornford,  B.A, 


VI  But  here  whilst  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  getting 
ready,  let  us  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  dress  of  the  people 
of  those  times.  The  dress  consisted  of  two  ju'incipal 
garments— an  inner  and  an  outer  covering.  The  chiton  or 
tunic  was  \\orn  on  the  inside.  TIicsc  were  of  two  kinds:  one 
of  wool,  long,  with  sleeves ;  the  other  short,  without  them. 
That  without  sleeves  was  almost  universal  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  It  was  fastened  over  the  shoulders 
by  buckles,  which  were  often  of  great  size,  ll  was  frequently 
so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  Knee,  and  one  side  was  left  ojion 
to  allow  free  use  o!  the  ]ind>s.  Tlicre  is  an  example  of  a 
tunic  of  this  kind  in  an  ancient  statue  of  one  of  the  Amazons 
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in  the  British  Museum.  The  women  of  Athens  wore  this 
garment  for  some  time,  but  were  afterwards  forbidden  to  do 
so,  because  they  killed  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses  those  who  returned  alive  from  the  expedition  against 
Olgira ;  and  it  was  changed  for  another  that  did  not  need 
hose  appendages.  Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round 
the  middle  by  a  zone  or  girdle,  which  was  found  a  very 
necessary  article  when  in  a  journey  or  in  hunting,  and  was 
used  by  men  to  hold  money  instead  of  a  purse.  Over  the 
tunic  was  worn  the  shimation,  which  is  most  nearly  rendered 
by  the  word  cloak.  This  does  not  exactly  however  give  a 
correct  idea ;  for  it  was  a  four-square  piece  of  stuff  used 
exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  weavers,  and 
the  tailor  was  not  required  to  touch  it  except  when  injured. 
Though  it  was  often  ornamented  with  a  fringe,  yet  this  was 
a  part  of  the  cloak,  and  not  added  to  it  afterwards.  They 
were  of  all  colours — brown,  grey,  purple,  yellow  or  pale 
green,  were  often  to  be  seen.  They  are  also  occasionally 
richly  oraamented  with  various  devices.  Xexis,  the  great 
painter,  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  a  plaid  cloak  with 
his  name  woven  into  the  squares  in  gold  letters.  Homer, 
in  more  ancient  days,  represents  that  model  wife,  Penelope, 
weaving  a  purple  blanket  for  her  absent  lord,  which  dis- 
played a  hunting-piece  fashioned  in  gold.  The  embroiderer 
tried  his  hand  on  them  sometimes,  and  when  they  needed 
cleaning  they  were  sent  to  the  fuller's  shop.  This  garment 
was,  no  doubt,  often  folded  about  the  body,,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Kafirs  do  with  their  blankets,  simply 
with  the  view  of  a  defence  from  the  cold.  At  other  times, 
it  was  first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  behind 
the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it  bare,  and  then 
passed  again  over  the  left  shoulder.  Sometimes  it  was 
fastened  over  the  right  shoulder  with  a  brooch.  Philosophers 
wore  a  cheap  and  coarse  cloak,  such  as  was  worn  by  poor 
persons  and  slaves.  Diogenes  slept  and  died  in  his. 
Besides  the  tunic  and  the  cloak,  there  was  also  the  scarf  of 
much  smaller,  thinner,  and  of  finer  texture.  Satfron  colour 
or  scarlet  was  much  esteemed  ;  but  himters  went  generally  in 
a  dnll-coloured  one.  Such  a  garment  capable  of  being  woimd 
round  any  part  of  the  body  made  it  useful  for  defence. 
The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  scarf  round  his  left  arm  when 
engaged  in  the  chase,  and  preparing  to  attack  any  wild 
animal.  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  died  fighting  with  his 
scarf  thrown  round  his  left  hand  instead  of  his  shield. 
There  is  a  medal  extant  which  was  struck  in  honour  of  the 
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heathen  god,  Neptune,  which  represents  him  with  the 
trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  scarf  wrapt  round  his  left 
arm  for  protection.  Diana,  who  was  a  bold  ^huntress,  does 
not  seem  to  have  required  the  scarf  for  defence,  but  with- 
draws it  from  her  shoulders,  and  w^raps  it  round  her  waist, 
according  to  a  statue  of  her.  It  served  also  another  pur- 
pose, viz.,  at  a  ball  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the  dancers  took  hold 
of  one  another  by  their  scarfs,  as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do 
in  some  places  by  their  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  joining 
hands. 

The  head  was  often  left  uncovered;  but  sometimes 
scull-caps  were  used,  and  even  hats  with  brims :  they  were 
made  of  felt.  The  hair  was  usually  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
great  length.  The  beard  was  worn,  and  rightly  considered 
the  proper  appendage  of  manhood  ;  they  did,  however,  shave 
sometimes;  and  Plutarch  gives  as  a  reason  for  soldieis 
doing  so,  that  ihey  might  not  be  pulled  by  the  beard  in 
battle.  This,  may  be,  gave  rise  to  the  barber's  profession, 
who  was  in  those  days  a  more  important  personage  than  his 
modern  representative.  Men  generally  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  necessary  implements  for  the  performance  of  this 
portion  of  the  toilet.  Hence  there  was  always  a  great  con- 
course at  the  barber's  shop.  Besides  hairdressing  he  had 
other  duties :  for  instance,  he  was  nail-parer  in  chief.  In 
fact  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  English  barber  when  he  was 
doctor  as  well,  and  hung  out  his  red  striped  pole,  than  to 
him  of  our  day.  First,  he  had  to  cut  the  hair ;  and  asked 
the  question  asked  even  now,  "  how  wcmld  you  like  it,  sir  ?" 
For  this  purpose  he  used  knives  of  different  shapes  ;  but 
occasionally  scissors ;  the  hangers-on  of  great  men  pulled 
out  their  grey  hairs  tor  them.  The  second  part  of  the 
barber's  operatio?i  was  shaving ;  but  sometimes  people  who 
could  not  summon  up  courage  to  trust  their  throats  to  his 
hands,  used  depilatories.  The  third  part  of  the  barber's  work 
was  to  pare  the  nails  ;  why  the  people  could  not  do  it  them- 
selves is  not  recorded.  Plautus  gives  a  curious  description 
of  a  miser  named  Evclio,  who,  when  he  went  to  the  barber's, 
carefully  collected  and  took  away  the  parings.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  cut  his  own  nails,  and  so  save  his  money, 
but  only  to  collect  his  parings  in  hope  of  making  something 
by  them.  So  Martial  laughs  at  a  fop,  who  was  probably  not 
very  well  off  and  wished  to  dispense  with  the  barber  by 
using  depilatory  ointment  and  rags'  "  It's  all  very  well, 
my  lad,J[)ut  what  will  your  nails  do  But  I  have  wandered 
somewhat  from  my  subject.    The  ladies  liad  many  methods 
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of  dressing  their  hair.  In  ancient  time  it  was  gathered  up 
in  a  kind  of  knot  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  fastened  with 
golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of  grasshoppers.  On  ancient 
vases  however  we  frequently  find  the  hair  of  females  covered 
with  a  band  or  coif  of  net  work — a  fashion  reintroduced 
amongst  us.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Homer.  These 
hair  nets  (I  don't  know  if  that  is  the  correct  name)  were 
made  of  gold  threads,  or  of  silk,  or  other  materials.  There 
was  also  a  sakkus  which  covered  the  head  a  bag ;  and  the 
mitra,  which  was  a  broad  band  of  cloth  of  varied  colour, 
worn  as  a  turban.  Blonde  was  the  colour  of  the  hair  most 
prized  ;  but  black  was  almost  equally  esteemed. 

The  coverings  for  the  feet  were  only  worn  out  of  doors  ; 
though  sometimes  they  were  not  worn  then  : — for  instance, 
sorceresses  went  with  naked  feet  when  intent  on  the  exercise 
of  their  arts.  They  varied  from  a  simple  sandal  for  pro- 
tecting the  sole  of  the  foot  up  to  an  article  like  a  short  boot. 
A  marble  foot  in  the  British  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of 
a  man's  shoe,  in  whicJi  the  sole  and  uppers  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  toe  and  the  second,  as  in  a  sandal. 
These  shoes  and  boots  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
as  we  say,  Wellingtons  or  Bluchers,  and  did  not  much  differ 
from  our  shoes  now. 

VIT.  But  time  is  drawing  on,  it  is  near  sunset,  and  we 
dress  ourselves  in  any  costume  we  may  think  would  best 
become  us,  now  we  have  heard  of  the  different  styles,  and 
go  down  the  street  to  our  friends'  house.  He  calls  it  a 
ccena,"  or  late  "  dinner,"  with  a  promise  of  a  "  symposium," 
or  "  desert,"  or  wine  party "  afterwards.  We  enter  as 
before,  and  let  us  (if  we  can)  go  after  the  manner  of  the 
Barmecide  of  Eastern  Story,  to  the  entertainment.  But  all 
is  not  quite  ready  ;  one  of  two  of  the  guests  have  not  yet 
arrived  ;  and  whilst  we  wait  for  them  the  host  tells  us  of  the 
scene  between  Ulysses  and  the  swineherd ;  how  after  the 
usual  courtesies  the  swineherd  cleaves  the  wood,  and  they 
put  a  five-year-old  pig  on  the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  Eumdus  (the  name  of  the  "  divine  "  pig-keeper) 
forgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  to  them  the 
fristling  lock,  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses  return.  He  next 
smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft  oak,  and  the  attend- 
ants singe  off  the  hair.  He  then  cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round 
from  the  limbs,  and  laying  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling 
flour  upon  it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  3 
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the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  put  on  the  spit,  and 
having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill  draw  off  all,  and  lay  the 
mess  on  ihe  tables.  When  the  divine  swineherd  stands  up 
to  divide  the  portions,  seven  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the 
guests,  and  one  a-piece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs ;  and  as 
the  host  tells  us  this,  he  glances  with  pride  at  his  well- 
appointed  table,  with  no  fear  of  a  comparison  being  shown 
to  its  disadvantage.  But  to  resume  : — our  shoes  have  been 
removed  by  a  careful  slave,  and  our  feet  washed;  all  the 
company  have  arrived,  and  we  proceed  to  business.  Two 
persons  only  recline  on  eacli  couch ;  the  young  man 
(evidently  a  fashionable)  by  whom  we  recline,  is  so  scented 
that  it  is  some  time  before  we  get  used  to  him.  There  are 
nine  of  us  present  in  all.  The  slaves  now  bring  in  water  in 
which  we  wash  our  hands,  which  are  to  serve  as  knives  and 
forks.  We  know  what  Aristophanes  says,  now  sometimes 
happens — 

"Water  in  the  hands ;  the  feast  brought  in  ; 
We  dine;  we  get  forgetful ;  then  we  feel  unwell." 

The  dinner  is  now  served  up;  there  are  no  napkins  given 
us,  but  we  use  small  bits  of  bread  in  their  place.  The  con- 
tents of  the  market-place  are  reproduced  here  in  eatable 
forms — soups,  fish,  hares,  peacocks,  pheasants,  fowls,  wild 
boar,  lamb,  and  fifty  other  dishes,  plain  and  made,  confuse 
our  tastes,  and  we  know  not  where  to  begin.  We  manage, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  polite  young  gentleman 
on  our  couch,  to  get  on  very  well,  and  the  first  course  is 
concluded  by  the  table  being  removed  and  water  again  given 
us  for  the  very  necessary  operation  of  washing  our  hands, 
for  their  are  no  knives  or  forks.  They  soon  return,  bringing 
us  unmixed  wine  in  a  large  goblet,  of  which  a  little  is  drank, 
and  a  little  poured  out  on  the  ground,  as  a  libation,  to  the 
music  of  flutes.  Mixed  wine  is  then  introduced,  and  the 
guests  drink  So  closes  the  first  course.  The  second  is  not 
long  delayed.  It  is  called  a  symposium,  or,  as  T  have  said, 
a  wine  party  ;  and,  in  answer  to  our  enquiries,  we  find  they 
arc  very  common  in  the  city ;  that  pure  wine  is  not  drunk  at 
them,  as  it  is  found  injurious  to  the  constitution  ;  to  drink  it 
unmixed  is  considered  a  characteristic  of  barbarians.  The 
mixture  is  not  often  so  strong  as  two  parts  water  to  one  of 
wine  ;  sometimes  the  proportion  is  as  3 — 2,  but  more  com- 
monly 3 — ] .  The  water  in  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent 
is  frecjucntly  iced  in  hot  weather.  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
"  cup"  is  made  with  honey  and  s])ices  mixed  with  the  wine, 
but  the  slaves  are  bringing  in  the  crater,  or  large  vessel  in 
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which  the  mixture  is  to  be  made  ;  and  from  which  we,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  other  guests,  are  to  get  a  supply  by 
means  of  a  long  handled  cyathus,  very  like  a  punch-ladle,  for 
smaller  drinking  cups  Ttis  as  well  that  the  wine  is  to  be  our 
mixed,  for  these  cups  seem  rather  large.  And  now  a  master 
of  the  revel  is  chosen  ;  who  is  to  conduct  the  symposium  ; 
whose  orders  will  be  obeyed  by  the  whole  company  ;  and 
who  will  regulate  the  entertainment,  propose  the  amusements, 
and  decide  on  the  fines.  He  also  fixes  the  amount  which 
each  guest  is  to  drink.  His  office  is  chosen  by  the  throw  of 
the  dice,  and  need  not  be  the  master  of  the  house  evidently  ; 
for  our  gay  young  friend  behind  us  has  just  been  selected, 
and  the  slaves  wait  near  him  for  liis  commands.  He  orders 
the  mixture  to  be  two  parts  water  to  one  of  wine  ;  though 
some  present  remonstrate  a  little  because  they  think  that  too 
strong.  One  young  friend  says  that  Alcibiades  and  Socrates, 
two  very  good  examples,  empty  at  one  draught  a  cup  which 
holds  about  eight  cotylae  (four  English  pints).  Bnt  the  wine 
cup  is  rapidly  passing  round,  from  right  to  left.  Several  of 
the  company  have  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking  our  healths. 
Every  now  and  then  the  strains  of  music  reach  us  from  an 
adjoining  department,  and  jokes  and  jests  go  the  merry 
round.  Bets  are  laid  on  the  ensuing  chariot  races.  Our 
young  friend  lost  £12  on  the  last,  but  hopes  to  make  it  up 
next  time.  The  last  play  of  Aristophanes  is  discussed,  and 
we  have  a  hearty  laugh  over  some  of  his  jokes.  Our  neigh- 
bour too  tells  us  a  comic  story  about  a  friend  of  his  going  to 
an  inn  where  they  had  had  a  kind  of  club  feast  (which  as 
illustrating  Greek  life  I  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing 
here).  The  young  man  goes  into  the  tavern  and  says  "I  must 
have  all  accounted  for.  Item  by  item,  charge  by  charge,  or 
look  ye  :  their's  not  a  stiver  to  be  had  from  me."  The 
innkeeper  says,  "  ^Tis  but  a  fair  demand."  '*  What,  hoo  ! 
within  there"  the  young  man  shouts  to  his  servant,  My 
style  and  tablets."  The  dialogue  then  proceeds: — "  now,  sir, 
to  your  reckoning."  "  To  a  salt  herring,  price  two  farthings.** 
"Good."  "To  mussels,  three  farthings."  "No  villainy  as 
yet."  "  Item,  to  eels  one  obol  (or  Hd.)"  "  Still  you're 
guiltless."  Next  come  the  radishes — you,  yourself  allowed ; 
and  we  retract  not,  they  were  delicate  and  good  ;  for  this  I 
charge  two  obols.  "  Hush  !  the  praise  is  in  the  bill;  better 
our  palate  had  been  less  riotous —onward."  "To  a  dish  of 
tunny  fish ;  this  charge  will  break  a  sixpence."  "  Now 
that  won't  do ;  no  cheating  !  no  purloining  1  no,  not  a  bit 
of  it ; — thou'rt  green,  my  friend  ;  thou'rt  green,  and  a  mere 
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novice  yet  m  market  prices .  Why,  man,  the  Palnierworms 
have  fiixed  their  teeth  upon  the  kitchen  herhs ;  therefore  I 
suppose  salt  fish  is  twice  as  dear :  call  you  that  logic. 
Nay;  if  grave  doubts,  go  to  the  fishmonger,  he  lives  close 
by  and  will  resolve  them."  To  a  Congor  eel.  ten  obols.' 
"  I've  nothing  to  object :  proceed."  Item — "  a  boiled  fish, 
9s.  3d."  "  Fie  on  it !  I  was  a  man,  and  here's  the  fever 
come,  with  double  face  ;  there's  wine  too  in  the  bill,  brought 
when  my  master's  well  half-seas  over."  "  Three  pitchers  at 
ten  obols  the  pitcher,"  "  Here,  t  think  as  we  are  sober 
people,  and  like  to  go  sobely  home,  we  had  better  take  our 
leave  of  them  and  tour. 

I  hope  I  have,  in  some  measure,  given  you  an  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  these  things  were  carried  on  in  ancient  Greece ; 
and  that  yon  have  the  good  taste  to  see  how  very  far  we  have 
advanced  since  that  time  ;  for  these  after-dinner  parties 
rarely  concluded  without  some  or  other  of  the  guests  being 
taken  home  by  his  slaves,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  degraded 
thing. 

VIII.  Before  saying  a  few  words  on  the  Spartans,  let  me 
notice  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  Greeks.  The 
necessity  of  industry,  by  an  universal  law,  was  imposed  on 
the  nation.  Mines  had  to  be  developed  and  worked — of 
silver,  copper  and  iron — which  involved  proprietors,  over- 
seers, miners,  and  artizans  for  the  working  up  of  the  ores 
which  were  extracted.  The  quarries  of  marble  likewise 
absorbed  the  energies  of  many  of  the  ruling  class.  Wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  oil,  the  chief  vegetable  productions  of  the 
country,  involved  likewise  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  of 
industry.  And  the  fishermen  supplied  not  only  the  tow^ns 
on  the  sea-shore  and  near  it,  but  salted  large  quantities  for 
the  inland  districts.  In  respect  of  manufacture,  spinning 
and  weaving  wool  for  domestic  purposes  engaged  many 
hands  ;  and  we  have  remarked  before  constituted  the  chief 
home- occupation  of  the  women.  Besides  there  were  many 
other  trades,  as  those  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes ;  in  some 
lines  descriptive  of  a  man  whom  I  think  we  may  call 
"  lazy"— 

"  To  write  in  brass,  or  frame  a  ship,  9r  sew, 
Or  manufacture  wheels,  or  cut  up  hides. 
Or  to  make  bricks,  or  wash,  or  be  a  tanner, 
Or  having  broken  the  eartli's  soil  with  ploughs. 
To  gather  golden  fruit.   Oh  !  if  one  uiiglit 
Neglect  ail  these,  and  live  in  idleness,"— 
Or  again.   "  here  sits  one 

And  nits  out  leather  into  shapes  for  sandals, 
A  fuller  one,  his  neighbour  washes  wool; 
A  farmer  this,  another,  garlic  cries." 


IX.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  Spartans,  and  note  a  few  par- 
ticulars in  which  tbey  differed  from  the  people  of  whom  we 
have  more  especially  been  speaking  Whether  it  was  from 
the  different  position,  or  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  country,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the  Spartan' nation 
differed  widely  from  the  Athenians.  Grote,  in  his  history 
of  Greece  says,  for  instance  :  No  man  was  allowed  to  dine 
at  home.  A  certain  number  of  joint  tables  were  provided, 
and  eveiy  citizen  was  required  to  belong  to  some  of  them, 
and  habitually  to  take  his  meals  at  it ;  no  new  member 
being  admissible  without  a  unanimous  ballot  in  his  favour  by 
the  previous  occupants.  Each  provided  from  his  lot  of 
land  a  specified  amount  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and 
figs,  and  a  small  contribution  in  money  for  condiments. 
Game  was  obtained  in  addition,  by  hunting  in  the  public 
forests ;  whilst  every  one  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  sent  a 
portion  of  the  victim  to  the  mess  table.  From  boyhood  to 
old  age,  every  Spartan  citizen  took  his  sober  meals  at  the 
public  mess,  where  all  shared  alike ;  and  no  distinction  of 
any  kind  was  allowed  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
done  some  signal  service  to  the  state.  They  were  no  more 
allowed  to  sleep  at  home  than  to  eat  there ;  and  only  visited 
their  homes  by  stealth.  Each  day  was  spent  in  gymnastic, 
military,  and  other  exercises,  which  imparted  vigour  to  the 
body,  insured  military  skill,  and  inured  it  to,  toil  and  fatigue 
Bodily  endurance  was  ranked  very  high.  Its  highest  test 
was  in  being  scourged  before  the  altar  of  Artemus  Arthia, 
where  youths  were  known  even  to  die,  sooner  than  groan  or 
exhibit  the  pain  they  felt.  The  training  and  education  of  e 
fine  body  of  men  for  state  service,  seems,  indeed,  to  havo 
been  the  sole  aim  of  Spartan  education, — an  aim  carried  so 
far  that  it  led  them  infb  unwise  excesses  and  unholy  deeds 
The  accomplishments  of  the  mind  were  little  in  esteem. 
To  make  a  long  speech  was,  and  perhaps  wisely,  considered 
very  foolish  ;  and  hence  the  phrase  Spartanf  or  Laconic 
brevity.  Industry,  also,  was  no  part  of  the  Spar  tans' 
education.  Each  citizen  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  tract 
of  land,  which  yielded  to  him  either  in  kind  or  in  money, 
and  on  this  he  lived,  paid  his  subsciiption  to  the  mess,  and 
supported  his  family  at  home.  If  we  had  looked  in  on  one 
of  these  men's  tables  we  should  have  seen  a  very  plain  diet. 
Each  person  was  supplied  with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which 
was  filled  again  if  required ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was 
forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties.  The  principal  dishes 
were  the  celebrated  black  pork.    But  there  was 
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an  after-meal  at  which  the  fare  was  somewhat  better,  and 
supplied  by  presents  of  game,  poultry,  or  fruit,  which  might 
not  be  purchased  for  the  mess.  But  the  simplicity  and 
sobriety  of  these  feasts  was  exchanged  for  and  supplanted 
by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence ;  and  when  poor  Agis, 
one  of  their  kings,  wanted  to  bring  them  back  to  the  primi- 
tive days  of  black  broth,  he  got  killed  for  his  pains.  You 
may,  perhaps,  gather  from  this  very  short  sketch  of  Spartan 
life  how  far  diverse  it  was  from  any  other  system  amongst 
he  Greeks  ;  had  I  time  to  enter  more  into  detail,  you  would 
see  a  still  greater  separation.  The  Spartans,  long  before 
the  records  of  any  regular  history  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  appeir  to  have  had  a  system  of  institutions,  public  and 
private,  wholly  differing  from  others,  whether  Ionic  or 
Dorian  ;  nor  did  they  ever  attain  that  high  mental  cultivation 
and  civilization  which  was  reached  by  the  Athenians.  The 
Athenian  mode  of  life  might  be  taken  as  the  general  type  of 
Grecian  life,  more  or  less  modified  by  circumstances ;  the 
Spartan  is  like  no  other,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
days. 

My  rapid  sketch  will  certainly  be  more  incomplete 
than  it  necessarily  is,  if  I  do  not  say  a  few  words  in  conclu- 
sion on  the  religion  of  common  life  among  these  people ;  or, 
rather  perhaps  I  may  say,  the  superstition  of  common  life. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  classical-dictionary  catalogue 
of  the  deities  they  worshipped,  or  of  the  conduct  of  their 
temple  services  ;  such  information  is  needless  on  the  present 
<  occasion.  The  Greeks  were  great  believers  in  omens.  All 
earthquakes,  eclipses,  meteors,  deluges,  the  unsual  dying  of 
trees,  produced  alarm  amongst  them.  Things  that  happened 
on  the  right  were  counted  lucky,  on  the  left  were  considered 
the  reverse.  The  act  of  sneezing  \^as  considered  as  an 
indication  of  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  and  it  is  remarkable — I 
believe  I  am  stating  a  fact— that  the  Kafirs  to  this  day  use 
the  name  of^God  (Tixo)  when  they  sneeze.  There  v\ere 
many  superstitions  as  regarded  what  one  might  meet  on  the 
road,  some  of  which  exist  now — such  as  a  hare  crossing  the 
path.  The  flight  of  birds  was  a  most  important  occurrence. 
If  birds  were  seen  coming  from  the  east,  it  was  more  lucky 
than  if  seen  coming  from  the  west.  Birds  of  prey  following 
a  multitude  were  considered  omens  of  a  lost  battle.  But 
these  auguries,  as  well  as  those  derived  from  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  wliich  is  too  unpleasant  a  subject  to  dwell  upon,  gave 
way  to  the  oracles,  of  which  the  oracles  of  Apollo  were  most 
sarced  and  most  freqneuted.    The  answers  given  by  this 
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oracle  were  sometimes  ambiguous,  cni~»iiingly  couched  in 
aucli  language,  that  vvliatever  took  ]^laco  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  would  be  correct.  The  early  Christians  were  not 
slow  in  attributing  the  work  to  the  agency  of  the  evil  one, — 
an  opinion  which  in  this  and  similar  instances  is  not  devoid 
of  supporters  in  the  present  day..  But  at  the  lapse  of  so 
great  a  time  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  do  I  see  that  it  answers 
any  very  good  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  these  deceptions — for  deceptions  they  undoubtedly 
were — were  carried  on.  Be  it  in  our  parts  rather  to  be 
thankful  that  we  live  in  brighter  days,  w^hen  the  pure  reve- 
lation of  the  Almighty's  word  has  dawned  u})on  us. 

Thus  at  express  speed  have  we  hurried  through  some  of 
the  phases  of  Grecian  life.  T  have  tried  to  introduce  you 
to  a  Greek  gentleman  of  some  two  thousand  and  more  years 
ago,  and  to  give  you  a  little  insight  into  the  domestic  social 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  of  that  period.  You 
must  remember  that  we  have  no  such  early  history,  either  of 
England,  or  even  of  the  Eastern  Piovince  ;  that  our  respected 
forefathers  were  probably  living  in  a  skinny  dress,  eating 
roots,  or  the  flesh  of  any  wild  animals  they  might  come 
acioss  ;  that  sofas  and  easy  chairs  were  luxuries  unknown ; 
and  that  there  were  no  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Medical 
Societies  before  that  one  which  J  am  glad  to  find  is  pros- 
pering here,  if  I  have  in  any  way  contributed,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  to  advance  its  objects  ;  if  you  know  more  about  the 
subject  now  than  wdien  yon  entered  the  room  ;  if  you  have 
spent  a  few  pleasant  and  not  improfitable  minutes  here 
to-night,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  abundantly  satisfied. 


The  Lecturer  desires  to  record  his  obligations  to  the  publications  of 
Professor  Smith,  L.L.D.,  and  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  for  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages:  for  anachronisms  he  alone 
is  liable, 
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ROUGH  NOTES    ON    THE    GEOLOGY  OF  THE 
IMMEDIATE  NEIGHBOURHOOD   OF  FORT 
BEAUFORT. 

BY 

HENRY   W.    PIERS,  Esq. 


The  accompanying  Sketch  is  a  general  section  from  Dance 
Hoogti,  on  the  South,  to  the  Hill,  North  of  Fort 
Beaufort : — 

(A)  represents  the  clay,  slate,  or  shale  underlying  sand- 
stone at  Mildenhall's  as  exhibited  at  the  Cluelu  River,  where 
it  crosses  the  Graham's  Town  Road ;  and  again  at  (B) 
where  it  is  seen  to  pass  under  the  sandstone  (C). 

(D)  is  the  Kat  River,  where  crossed  by  the  bridge  having 
sandstone  at  both  sides. 

(E)  is  the  Site  of  the  Town. 

(F)  The  Kat  River  on  the  North  side  of  the  Town,  where 
the  shale  again  appears,  but  overlying  the  sandstone. 
From  thence  to  (H)  on  the  North  the  shale  is  continuous, 
except  on  the  top  of  the  hill  where  it  is  capped  by  trap- 
rock. 

(E)  is  the  race-course  flat. 


The  sandstone  and  shale  are  conformable  throughout  and 
pass  into  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  flags  and  coarse 
shale. 

The  sandstone  is  in  massive  strata,  divided  into  blocks  by 
vertical  seams,  both  oblique  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  strike  which  is  Q  and  W — the  dip  being  nearly  north. 
Although  in  massive  strata,  the  rock  is  made  u])  of  thin 
laminae,  alternately  black  and  light  coloured,  in  some 
localities  producing  a  hard  compact  buiUling  stone,  but 
generally  near  the  surface  it  is  flaggy  and  incoherent.  The 
seams  are  sometimes  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  only  fossils  in  this  formation  are  of  wood — chiefly 
silicious. 

The  clay,  slate,  and  shale,  in  which  reptilian  fossils  have 
been  found  abundantly  by  Mr,  Bain  is  generally  very  friable, 
except  at  intervals  where  the  strata  appear  to  have  been 
hardened  or  altered  to  the  depth  of  fron  eighteen  inches  to 
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two  feet.  In  these  bands  the  lamellar  structure  of  the  rock 
is  obliterated,  and  it  becomes  almost  crystaline.  I  have 
found  but  one  trace  of  bone  in  tliis  altered  rock,  and  the 
silicious  particles  in  the  bone  have  the  appearance  of  being 
vitrified. 

These  bands  alternating  with  the  softer  shale  are 
numerous  and  require  explanation.  1  fancy  they  may  have 
been  produced  by  lava  overflowing  them  under  water,  and 
which  melted  matter  by  being  of  inconsiderable  thickness, 
and  cooling  suddenly,  has  been  quickly  disintigrated  and 
wasted  away,leaving  the  altered  surface  of  the  agmous  deposit 
to  receive  fresh  supplies.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  marked  (H), 
the  shale  is  capped  by  trap  rock  of  considerable  depth. 

I  have  examined  much  of  the  country  cursorily  between 
this  and  Eland's  Post  and  Retief,  but  without  finding  fossils. 

The  slate  formation  appears  throughout,  although  all  the 
heights  are  capped  with  trap,  and  in  the  valleys  and  general 
depressions  due  to  denudation,  green  stone  holders  are  very 
abundant  in  some  places,  completely  covering  up  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  whole  of  the  Fort  Beaufort  basin,  including  the  race- 
course flat,  &c.,  is  covered  in  many  parts  to  the  depth  of 
even  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  an  unstratifiecl  deposit  of  a 
red  clay  or  rather  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  derived,  I 
imagine,  from  the  decomposition  of  green  stone.  Dissemi- 
nated through  the  mass  there  are  irregular  concretions  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  carbonate  of  magnesia  which  answer  the 
description  of  Conite  (Simpson).  In  some  instances, 
however,  they  form  a  distinct  band  or  crust,  which,  although 
comparatively  compact,  is  not  altogether  coherent,  snd  soon 
breaks  down  when  the  substratum  of  clay  is  removed. 

Although  reptilian  remains  are  abundant  in  the  shale,  and 
fossil  wood  in  the  sandstone,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  discovered  any  shells ;  and  limestone  is  altogether 
absent  except  in  the  form  of  septarioe.  Many  distinct  strata 
of  the  shale  however  are  loaded  with  these  nodules,  some  of 
which  are  curiously  intersected  with  veins  of  crystalized 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Fish  remains  have  been  taken  from  a  bolder  in  the 
Break  River  ;  and  although  Mr.  Bain  told  me  Dr.  Atherstone 
had  discovered  the  site  from  which  it  w^as  removed,!  have  as 
yet  failed  to  find  it ;  from  the  sharp  angular  appearance  of 
the  rock,  I  fancy  it  could  not  have  rolled  far. 

Between  the  Break  River  and  the  bend  of  the  Kat  near 
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it,  I  liave  found  fragments  of  sandstone  full  of  perfect  cubes 
of  what  T  imagine  to  be  crystals  of  augite.  The  largest  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  square;  tliey  are  a  blacldsh  brown 
colour,  very  hard,  and  with  difficulty  particles  may  be 
detached  indicating  cleavage  ])hines  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
the  cube,  and  quite  opaque.  The  stone  in  which  they  occur 
is  made  up  of  coarse,  yellowish  white  sand,  and  not  veiy 
hard. 

A  well  of  defined  stratum  of  crystalized  carbonate  of  lime, 
from  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  is  exposed 
iu  the  so-called  blind  Braak  River  which  runs  into  the  Kat 
at  Stanton's  Drift.  This  channel  traverses  the  shale  at 
right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  beds,  and  therefore  exposes 
the  outcrop  of  the  strata  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
stratum  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
drift  ot  this  watercourse. 


SPENCER. 

f  Continued  from  page  671.  J 


There  is  one  part  of  the  design  referred  to  in  this  same 
letter,  which  we  have  reserved  for  special  notice.  To  set 
forth  the  virtues  in  their  mor  il  beauty,  adorned  too  in  the 
splendid  furniture  of  chivalry,  was  scarcely  enough  in  those 
days  when  court  favour  was  everything,  a  poet  had  to  look 
to  both  for  fame  and  fortune;  and  so  on  to  those  two 
attractions  Spencer  attached  a  third: — the  moral  virtues 
were  not  only  to  be  heroic  Knight-errants  ;  the  Fairy  Queen 
not  only  "  Glory  ;"  but  also  under  lhe?e  guises  were  to  be 
blazoned  or  shadowed  forth  the  virtues  and  beauties  of  "  the 
most  excellent  and  glorious  ])orson  of  our  Soveraine  the 
Queene  ;  "  the  magnificence  of  Leicester  ;  the  high  courage 
of  Sydney ;  and  the  splendours  of  character  and  conduct 
generally  of  the  courtly  circle.  Here  we  see  that,  poet  as 
he  was,  with  a  vision  piercing  fairy  land,  and  golden  cloud- 
land  ;  he  had  also  an  eye  to  the  bread  and  butler  business. 
This  was  his  advertisement — his  pufl^ — his  favourable  notice 
by  review,  magazine,  and  newspaper.  This  was  his  preface, 
deprecating  the  critic  and  be-])raising  the  learned,  courteous, 
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or  gentle  reader,  as  authors  bay  iiuw-a-day.  There  is  in 
truth  but  little  difrcrcnce.  Writers  then  had  to  point  their 
pens  to  please  the  ])rince — now  to  please  the  public.  But 
whether  the  patron  be  prince  or  public  they  must  be  pleased 
or  they  will  not  pay. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  we  have  only  six  of 
the  proposed  twelve  Impks  and  a  part  of  another ;  and  of 
course  but  six  and  a  miction  of  the  moral  virtues  represented 
—  Holiness,  Temperance,  Chastity,  Friendship,  Justice,  and 
Courtesy,  and  say  about  two-thirteenth's  of  Immutablit} . 

What  became  of  the  remaining  books  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
Whether  they  were  burnt  in  the  destruction  of  his  house  at> 
Kilcolman  ;  whether  they  were  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant ;  and  again  whether  he  really  did  write  them  at  all 
are  questions  yet  undecided. 

In  bringing  out  the  particular  characteristic  of  Spencer's 
poetry  as  such,  I  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  independent 
criticism.  I  am  happy  lo  be  told,  happy  to  believe,  and, 
when  I  read  a  stanza  or  a  canto  now  and  then,  happy  to 
think  I  feel  that  for  richness  and  variety  of  ^.magery,  compre- 
hensiveness or  design,  and  fluency  of  exp  ession  he  is  un- 
rivalled, although  he  has  had  in  his  own  walk  many  worthy 
rivals :  also  I  am  content,  when  feeling  a  little  wearied 
perhaps  with  lengthy  repetitions  and  redundancies,  and 
somewhat  inclined  so  turn  over  a  page  or  two  with  scarce  a 
glance  1  am  content  to  take  for  granted,  on  good  authority, 
that  '  this  very  prolixity  is  only  productive  of  increased 
beauties,  and  that  even  if  they  are  sometimes  superfluous 
and  out  of  place,  they  are  always  original  in  invention  and 
exquisite  in  colouring  ; '  content  also — more  than  content — 
glad  to  join  in  believing  that  "  the  name  of  Edmund  Spencer 
will  maintain  its  supremacy  at  the  head  of  our  Komantic 
Poetry  as  long  as  the  English  language  shall  survive." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  testimony  would  be  found 
to  give  the  palm  of  superiority  to  llie  poet's  wonderful  power 
of  creating  almost  to  the  very  eye  the  scenic  beauties  of 
nature  made,  if  possible,  yet  more  vivid  by  touches  of  a 
fancy  that  caught  its  tints  from  the  arched  rainbow,  glorious 
sunsets,  glowing  auroras,  and  splendours  beyond  these,  in 
that  region  in  which  a  poet's  eye  alone  can  learn  lo  see. 

Pope  says,  "  After  my  reading  a  canto  of  Spencer,  two  or 
three  days'  ago,  to  an  old  lady  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
she  said  that  1  had  been  showing  her  a  collection  of  pictures, 
and  she  said  very  right." 

Kent  is  said^to  have  frequently  declared  that  he  caugh 
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his  taste  for  gardening  from  reading  the  picturesque  descrip- 
tions from  Spencer. 

When  Horace  Walpole  was  planning  Strawberry  Hill,  he 
said  I  must  certainly  go  and  read  Spencer  and  wade  through 
his  allegories  to  get  at  a  picture. 

Other  illustrative  anecdotes  might  be  adduced,  but  the 
length  of  this  paper  warns  me  that|(^ave  but  barely  space 
for  a  few  selections  from  the  poem  itself.    Perhaps  a  score 
or  two  of  stanzas  from  the  first  book,  with  the  plot  of  the' 
story  indicated  will  suffice. 

The  Knight,  who  is  to  impersonate  "  Holiness,"  has,  at 
his  own  request,  as  you  will  remember,  to  rescue  an  aged 
king  and  queen  from  the  persecutions  of  a  fierce  dragon. 
He  accordingly  addressss  himself  to  his  labour.  The  poet 
commences  the  narration  of  his  journey  and  exploits  with 
the  first  starting: — 

A  gentle  Kniglit  was  pricking  on  the  plain. 

Yclad  in  mighty  arras  and  silver  shield, 
Whereon  old  dints  of  decpc  wounds  did  remain — 

The  cruel  marks  9f  many  a  bloody  held ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  never  did  he  wield  : 

His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bitt. 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  ; 

Tull  goodly  Knight  he  seemed,  and  fairc  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloodie  cross  he  bore, 

And  dear  lemembrance  of  his  dying  lord ; 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And,  dead  as  living,  ever  him  adored. 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd. 

For  soyerame  hope,  which  in  his  helpc  he  had. 
Right  faithful,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  wnrde. 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad, 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  far  behind 

Upon  a  lowly  horse  more  white  than  snow — 

Yet  she  much  whiter. 

This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  tlic  imprisoned  king  and 
queen, — hence 

So  was  she  sad 
And  beavie  sate  upon  her  paltry  low  : 
Aud  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lambe  she  had. 
So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 

The  Knight  and  the  lady  arc  followed  far  behind  by  a 
dwarf,  who  bears  what  we  may  ])rofanely  venture  to  suspect 
to  be  the  ])rovi.sion  bag. 

Thus  a.s  they  i>ast, 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast. 
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A  terrific  storm  bursts  forth  cand  obliges  the  adventurcrB 
to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand  :  — 

A  shady  grove,  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 
Not  permeable  with  power  of  any  star; 

Ji.T\d  all  within  paths,  and  allies  wide. 
With  footing  worne  and  leading  inward  far  : 

Eair  harbour  that  there  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 
And  foorth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  birdes'  sweet  harmony 
Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  died 

Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

As  soon  "  as  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown,"  they 
leave  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood  and  attempt  to  regain 
their  road.  But  this  they  find  impossible ;  and  after 
wandering  about  amongst  the  mazy  *  labyrinths '  of  the  place, 
they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  '  a  hollow  cave  amid  the  thicket 
woods.' 

This  is  "Error's  Den" — the  foul  dwelling-place  of 
monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  do  hate." 

Into  this  '  darksome  hole  '  the  Knight  enters  :  '  his  glis- 
tening armour'  making 

'  A  little  gloomy  light,  much  like  a  shade.' 

A  terrible  contest 'takes  place  between  the  two  ending  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  Error  being  van- 
quished, the  right  true  path  out  of  *'  Wandering  Wood  "  is 
soon  discovered,  and  onward  pass  the  adventurous  three 
seekinj^  new  dangers. 

At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 

An  aged  sire  m  long  black  weedes  yclad ; 
His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  al'  hoarie  gray. 

And  by  his  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had ; 
Sober  he  seemed,  and  very  sagely  sad ; 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  show,  and  void  of  malice  bad ; 

And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went. 
And  often  knocked  his  breast,  as  one  that  did  repent. 

The  knight  and  lady  are  quite  charmed  with  the  saintly 
appearance  of  this  old  man,  and  accompany  him  to  his  cell 
for  rest  during  the  night. 

Yet  for  all  this  show  of  piety,  this  is  a  great  villain  ;  and 
his  name  is  Hypocrisy.  While  his  guests  are  "  all  drowned 
in  deadly  sleep," 

He  to  his  study  goes  ;  and  there  amid 

His  magic  books  and  arts  of  sundry  kinds 

He  seeks  out  mighty  charms  to  trouble  sleepy  minds. 
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And  by  the  agency  of  dreams,  s])ritcs,  and  enchantments, 
he  succeeds  in  separating  the  travcUei*, — the  l\niglit  setting 
out  in  the  morning  in  one  direction,  the  lady  in  another. 
And  before  they  meet  again,  they  both  pass  through  sad 
misfortunate  accidents.  Una,  however,  obtains  for  a  while 
another  protector. 

One  day  nigh  wearied  of  1  li  '  irksome  way,  • 

Troni  Jierunhastic  beast  slic  did  alight ; 
And  on  tiie  grass  her  weary  form  did  lay, 
Beneath  the  o'crsliadowing  boughs 
Her  angel's  face. 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shineth  bright, 
And  made  a  sunsliinc  in  a  shaciy  i)lace  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 
It  fortuned,  out  of  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly 
Hunting  ful  I  greedy  after  savage  blood 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse ; 
But,  to  the  prey  when  as  he  (h  ew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  aswagcd  with  remorse. 
And  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgat  his  furious  foice, 
Instead  thereof,  he  kiss'd  her  wearie  feet, 
And  licked  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tongue. 

Henceforth, 
The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along  as  a  strong  guard. 
Of  her  dear  person,  and  a  faythful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  mistortunes  hard  : 
Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 

Still  when  she  waked  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared, 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandment. 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

At  last,  througli  the  assistance  of  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Kniglit  and  the  lady  again  meet;  the  former,  however, 
having  suffered  much  from  the  wiles  of  Falsehood,  and  the 
cruelties  of  a  fearful  giant,  is  obliged  to  visit  tlie  "  house  of 
Holiness  "  to  recover  his  strength  and  purity.  Wiiilst  there 
he  is  indidged  with  revelations  not  granted  to  common  men  ; 
in  ])articular  "  an  aged  holy  man  "  whose  name  was  Heavenly 
Contemplation. 

Leads  him  to  a  lofty  mount. 
Such  one  rs  that  same  mighty  man  of  God, 

That  blood-rc(l  billows,  like  walled  front. 
On  cither  side  disparl,cd  wit'i  his  rod, 

rill  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod, 
Dwelt  fortys  days  upon  ;  where,'  writtin  stone 

With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God 
The  bitter  doome  of  death  and  baleful  mojic 
He  did  ittci\c,  whiles  flashing  hie  about  Lini  sJiouc 
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From  thence,  far  off,  he  unto  him  did  shew 

A  little  path  that  was  botli  steep  and  long, 
Which  to  a  goodly  city  led  his  vie\V  • 

Whose  walls  and  towers  were  bailded  high  and  strong 
Of  perle  and  precious  stone,  that  earthly  tongue 
Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell ; 

Too  high  a  ditty  for  my  simple  song  ! 
The  city  of  the  Great  King  hight  it  well, 

Wherein  eternal  peace  and  happiness  doth  dwell. 

As  he  there  on  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 

The  blessed  f.ngels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heaven  in  gladsome  company, 

And  with,  great  joy  unto  that  city  wsnd 
As  commonly  as  friend  does  with  his  friend. 

Whereat  he  wondered  much,  and  gan  enquire, 
What  stately  buildings  durst  so  high  extend 

Her  lofty  toweis  unto  the  starry  sphere. 
And  what  unknown  nation  there  empeopled  were  ? 

Fair  Knight,  quoth  he,  Jerusalem  that  is  ^ 

The  new  Jerusalem  that  God  has  built 
For  those  to  dwell  in,  that  are  chosen  His, 

His  chosen  peoole  purg'd  from  sinful  guil't 
With  precious  blood. 

Till  now  then,  said  the  Knight,  I  weened  well 

That  great  Cleopolis  where  I  have  been. 
In  which  that  fairest  Fairy  Queen  doth  dwell, 

The  fairest  city  was  that  might  be  seen ; 
And  that  bright  tower  all  built  of  chrystal  clean. 

Panthea  seemed  the  brightest  thing  that  was ; 
But  now  by  proof,  all  otherwise  I  weene, 

For  this  great  city  that  does  far  surpass, 
And  this  bright  angel  tower  quite  dims  that  tower  of  glass. 

"  Most  true,"  then  said  the  holy  aged  man, 
And  thou,  fair  youth  sprun^^  out  from  English  race, 

When  thou  this  famous  victory  hast  wonne 
And  high  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield, 

Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shun. 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field  : 

For  blood  can  naught  but  sin,  and  wars  but  sorrow  yield. 

Than  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee  presage. 

Which  after  ail  to  heaven  shall  thee  send ; 
Then  peaceably  thy  painful  pilgrimage 

To  yonder  same  Jerusalem  do  bend  ; 
Where  is  for  thee  ordained  a  blessed  end  ; 

For  thou  amongst  those  saints  whom  thou  dost  see 
Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend, 

And  patrone  ;  thou  Saint  George  shall  called  be, 
Saint  George,  *  of  Merry  England  the  sign  of  Victory.' 

A  few  words  will  lell  the  sequel  to  the  story.  St.  George 
—  conducted  by  the  lady  Una— »at  last  reaches  the  scene  of 
the  great  battle — attacks  the  dragon — slays  it  in  rair  fighi — 
releases  the  aged  prince  ;  and  is  betrothed  and  haj)piiy 
married  to  (he  fair  daughter. 


no 

Spencer  finishes  the  first  book  with  a  stanza  with  which 
for  the  nonce,  I  will  end  niy  second  paper  : — 

Now  strike  your  sails  ye  jolly  mariners, 

For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 

And  li^ht  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 
Here  she  awhile  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Till  she  repaired,  have  her  tackles  spent, 
And  wants  supplied  ;  and  then  again  abroad 

On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent ; 

Well  may  she  speed,  and  fairly  finish  her  intent. 


LHINGSTONE'S   SOUTH  aFUICA. 


II.— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

(Continued.) 

MoLEscANi. — My  men  did  a  little  business  for  themselves 
in  the  begging  line ;  they  generaily  commenced  every 
interview  with  new  villagers  by  saying,  "  I  have  come  from 
afar  ;  and  give  me  something  to  eat."  I  forbade  this  at 
first,  believing  that,  as  the  Makololo  had  a  bad  name,  the 
villagers  gave  from  fear.  But,  after  some  time  it  was  evident 
that  in  many  cases  maise  and  manio,  were  given  from  pure 
generosity.  The  first  time  I  eame  to  this  conclusion  was 
at  the  house  of  Mozinkwa ;  scarcely  any  one  of  my  men 
returned  from  it  without  something  in  his  hand  ;  and  has 
they  protested  they  had  not  begged,  I  asked  himself,  and 
found  that  it  was  the  case,  and  that  he  had  given  spontan- 
eously. In  other  parts  the  chiefs  attended  to 
my  wants,  and  the  common  people  gave  liberallity  to  my 
men,  I  presented  some  of  my  razors  and  iron  spoons  to 
different  head  men,  but  my  men  had  nothing  to  give  ;  yet 
every  one  tried  to  app4opriate  an  individual  in  each  village 
as  *'  Molckane,"  or  comrade,  and  the  villagers  often 
assented,  ex])ecting  in  their  turn  the  Makololo  to  treat  them 
in  like  manner,  should  they  ever  be  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

MuAVi. — As  we  came  av^ay  from  Monina's  village  (cast 
Africa),  a  witch  doctor  who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived,  and 
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all  Monina's  wives  went  forth  into  the  fields  that  morning 
fasting.  There  ihey  would  be  compelled  to  drink  an  infu- 
sion of  a. plant  called  "goho,"  which  is  used  as  an  ordeal. 
This  ceremony  is  called  "  Muavi,"  and  is  performed  in  this 
way : — When  a  man  suspects  that  any  of  his  wives  have 
bewitched  him,  he  sends  for  the  witch-doctor,  and  all  the 
wives  go  forth  into  the  field,  and  remain  fasting  till  that 
person  has  made  an  infusion  of  ihe  plant.  They  all  drink 
it — each  one  holding  up  her  hand  to  heaven  in  attestation  of 
her  innocency.  Those  wdio  vomit  it  are  considered  innocent, 
while  thoRe  whom  it  purges,  are  pronounced  guilty,  and  put 
to  death  by  burning.  The  innocent  return  to  their  homes, 
and  slaughter  a  cock  as  a  thankofFering  to  their  guardian 
spirits.  The  practice  of  ordeal  is  common  among  all  the 
negro  nations  north  of  Zambesi.  This  summary  procedure 
excited  my  surprise,  for  my  intercourse  wdth  the  natives 
there  had  led  me  to  believe  that  the  women  were  held  in  so 
much  estimation  that  the  men  would  not  dare  to  get  rid  of 
them  thus.  But  the  explanation  I  received  was  this  : — The 
slightest  imputation  makes  them  eagerly  desire  the  test ; 
they  are  conscious  of  being  innocent,  and  have  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  muavi  detecting  the  guilty  alone  ;  hence  they 
go  willingly,  and  even  eagerly,  to  drink  it.  When  in 
Angola,  a  half-casta  was  poinetd  out  to  me,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  merchants  in  that  country  ;  and  the 
mother  of  this  gentlemen,  who  was  perfectly  free,  went,  of  / 
her  own  accord,  all  the  way  from  Ambaca  to  Cassange,  to  be 
killed  by  the  ordeal,  her  rich  son  making  no  objection. 
The  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Barolse,  Bashubia, 
and  Batoka,  but  with  slight  variations.  The  Barotse,  for 
instance,  pour  the  medicine  down  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  a 
dog,  and  judge  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  person 
accused,  .  according  to  the  vomiting  or  purging  of  the 
animal. 

Names. — The  year  of  our  rival  (Livingstone and  Oswell)  is 
dignified  among  the  Makololo  and  Barotse  by  the  name  of 
the  year  when  the  white  men  came,  or  of  Sebituane's  death. 
After  my  wife's  first  visit,  great  numbers  of  children  were 
named  Ma-Robert,  or  mother  of  Robert,  her  eldest  child ; 
others  were  named  Gun,  horse,  wagon,  &c. 

New  Moon. — There  is  no  stated  day  of  rest  in  any  part 
of  this  country  (The  Makololo  territory)  except  the  day 
after  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  people  then 
refrain  only  from  going  to  the  gardens.  A  curious  custom, 
not  to  be  found  among  the  Bechuanas,  prevails  among  the 
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black  tribes  beyond  them.  They  watch  most  eagerly  for  the 
first  gliraqse  of  the  new  moon,  and,  wlien  they  see  the  faint 
outline  after  the  sun  has  set  deep  in  the  west,  they  utter  a 
loud  shout  "  Kua  !"  and  vociferate  prayers  to  it.  My  men, 
for  instance,  called  out,  "Let  our  journey  with  the  white 
man  be  prosperous !  Let  our  enemies  perish,  and  the 
children  of  Nake  become  rich  I  May  he  have  plenty  of  meat 
on  this  journey  !  "  &c.  &c. 

Nursing.  I  have  examined  several  cases  (among  the 
Bcchuanas)  in  which  a  grandmother  has  taken  upon  herself 
to  suckle  a  grandchild.  Masina  o  Kuruman  had  no  children 
after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Sina,  and  had  no  milk  after 
Sina  was  weaned—  an  event  which  is  usually  deferred  till 
the  child  is  two  or  three  years'  old.  Sina  married  when  she 
was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  had  twins  ;  Masina,  after  at 
least  fifteen  years'  interval  since  she  last  suckled  a  child, 
took  possession  of  one  of  them,  applied  it  to  her  breast,  and 
milk  ilo'ved,  so  that  she  was  able  to  nurse  the  child  entirely. 
Masina  was  at  this  time  at  least  forty  years  of  age.  I  have 
witnessed  several  other  cases  analagous  to  this.  A  grand- 
mother of  forty,  or  even  less,  for  they  become  witliered  at  an 
early  age,  when  left  at  home  with  a  young  chi!d,  applies  it 
to  her  own  breast,  and  milk  soon  follows.  In  some  cases, 
as  that  of  Ma-bogosing,  the  chief  wife  of  Mahurc,  who  was 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  child  was  not  entirely 
dependent  on  the  grandmother's  breast,  as  the  mother 
suckled  it  too.  1  had  witnessed  the  production  of  milk  so 
ii'equently  by  the  simple  application  of  the  lips  of  the  child, 
tkat  T  was  not,  therefore  surprised  when  told  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  Eastern  Afi  ica  of  a  native  doctor  who,  by  applying 
a  poultice  of  the  pounded  larva)  of  hornets  to  the  breast  of 
a  woman,  aided  by  the  attempts  of  the  child  could  bring 
back  tlie  milk. 

Oration. — When  at  Sekomi's  we  generally  have  heard 
his  praises  sounded  by  a  man  who  rises  at  break  of  day  and 
utters  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  oration  whicli  that  ruler  is 
said  to  have  composed  at  his  bogucra.  Tl?is  repetition  of 
his  *'  leina,"  or  oration,  is  so  pleasing  to  a  chief  that  he 
generally  sends  a  handsome  ]n-csent  to  the  man  who  does 
it. 

I'orsoN. — Some  BLishmcn  showed  me  the  ])oison  which 
they  use  in  l)unting.  It  is  the  entrails  of  a  caterpillar  called 
N'gwa,  half  an  inch  long.  They  squeeze  out  these,  and 
])lacu  them  all  round  the  arrow  barb,  and  allow  the  ])oison  to 
dry  in  the  sun.    They  are  very  careful  in  cleaning  their 
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nails  after  working  with  it,  as  a  small  portion  inlrodnced  into 
a  scratch  acts  like  morbid  matter  in  dissection  \Yonnds.  Tlie 
agony  is  so  great  that  the  person  cuts  himself,  calls  for  his 
mother's  breast  as  if  he  were  returned  to  his  childhood 
again,  or  flies  from  human  habitations  a  raging  maniac.  As 
rhe  Bushmen  have  the  reputation  of  curing  the  wounds  of 
this  poison^  T  asked  how  this  was  effected.  They  said  that 
they  administered  the  caterpillar  itself  in  combination  with 
fat  ;  they  also  rub  fat  into  the  wound,  saying  that  "  the 
N'gwa  want  fat,  and  when  it  does  not  find  it  in  the  body, 
kills  the  man  ;  we  give  it  what  it  wants,  and  it  is  content — 
a  reason  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  enlightened  among 
ourselves.  The  poison  more  generally  employed  is  the 
milky  juice  of  the  tree  Euphorbia  (E  arborescens).  This 
is  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  equine  race.  When  a 
quantity  is  mixed  with  the  water  of  a  pond,  a  whole  herd  of 
Zebras  will  fall  dead  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  before 
they  have  moved  away  two  miles.  It  does  not,  however, 
kill  oxen  or  men.  On  them  it  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative 
only.  The  substance  is  used  all  over  the  country,  though 
in  some  places  the  venom  of  serpents  and  a  certain  bulb, 
Amaryllis  toxiearia,  are  added,  in  order  to  increase  the 
virulence.  Father  Pedro,  a  Jesuit,  who  lived  at  Zambo, 
made  a  balsam,  containing  a  number  of  plants  and  canior 
oil,  as  a  remedy  for  poisoned  arrow  wounds.  Jt  is  probable 
that  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  natives  as  I  did,  and 
that  the  reputed  efficacy  of  the  balsam  is  owing  to  its  fatty 
constiuent. 

Quarrelling. — During  the  whole  period  of  my  residence 
in  the  Bechuana  country,  I  never  saw  unharmed  men  strike 
one  another.  Their  disputes  are  usually  accompanied  with 
great  volubility  and  noisy  swearing,  but  they  generally 
terminate  by  both  parties  bursting  into  a  laugh. 

Spears. — The  Makolo  spears  are  light  javelins ;  and 
judging  from  I  have  ssen  them  do  in  elephant  hunting,  I 
believe,  when  they  have  room  to  make  a  run  and  discharge 
them  with  the  aid  of  the  jerk  without  stopping,  they  can 
throw  them  between  forty  and  fifty  yards.  They  giv?  them 
an  upward  direction  in  the  discharge,  so  that  they  can  come 
down  upon  the  object  with  accelerated  force.  I  saw  a  man 
who  in  battle  who  had  received  one  in  the  shin :  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  prevented  his  feeling  any  pain  ;  but 
when  the  battle  was  over,  the  blade  was  found  to  have  split 
the  bone,  and  become  so  impacked  in  the  cleft  that  no  force 
could  extract  it.  It  was  necessary  to  take  an  axe  and  press 
it  asunder  before  the  weapon  co\ild  be  taken  out. 
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Shields. — The  shields  of  the  Makololo  are  made  of  hides 
partly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  beaten  with  hammers  untill 
they  are  stiff  and  dry.  Two  broad  belts  of  a  differently  colour- 
ed skni  are  sewed  into  them  longitudinally,  and  sticks  insert- 
ed to  make  them  rigid  and  not  liable  to  bend  easily.  The 
shield  is  a  great  protection  in  their  way  of  fighting  with 
spears,  but  they  also  trust  largely  to  their  agility  in  springing 
aside  from  the  coming  javelin.  The  shield  assists  when  so 
many  are  thrown  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  some  of 
them. 

Tattooing. — The  people  (Balonda,  who  came  with  Shca- 
konda  to  our  bivouac,  were  generally  tattooed  in  various 
parts,  but  chiefly  on  the  abdomen  ;  the  skin  is  raised  in  small 
elevated  cicatrices,  each  nearly  half  an  inch  long  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  a  number  of  them  may  con- 
stitute a  star  or  other  device.  The  dark  colour  of  the  skin 
prevents  any  colouring  matter  being  deposited  in  these  fi- 
gures. 

Tlola. — In  several  tribes  a  child  which  is  said  to  be  tlola," 
transgesses,  is  put  to  death.  "  Tlola,"  or  transgression,  is 
ascribed  to  several  curious  cases.  A  child  who  cuts  the  upper 
front  teeth  before  the  under,  is  always  put  to  death  among 
the  Bakaa,  and.  I  believe,  also  among  the  Bakwains.  In  some 
tribes  a  case  of  twins  renders  one  of  them  liable  to  death,  and 
an  ox,  which,  while  lying  in  the  pen,  beats  the  ground  with 
its  tail,  is  treated  in  the  same  way  It  is  thought  to  be  calling 
for  death  to  visit  the  tribe.  When  I  was  coming  through 
Londa,  my  men  carrried  a  great  number  of  fowls,  of  a  larger 
breed  than  any  they  had  at  home-  If  one  crowed  before 
midnight,  it  had  been  guilty  of  "tlola,"  and  was  killed.  The 
men  often  carried  them  sitting  on  their  guns,  and  if  one  began 
to  crow  in  a  forest,  tlic  owner  would  give  it  a  beating,  byway 
of  teaching  it  not  to  be  guilty  of  crowing  at  unseasonable 
hours. 

War. — The  wars  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  no 
slave-trade  existed,  have  seldom  been  about  anything  else 
but  cattle.  So  well  known  is  this,  that  several  tribes  refuse 
to  keep  catle,  because  they  tem})t  their  enemies  to  come  and 
steal.  Nevertheless  they  have  no  objection  to  eat  them  when 
offered,  and  their  country  admits  of  being  well  stocked.  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  war  having  occurred  from  another 
cause.  Three  brothers,  Baralongs,  fought  for  the  ])ossession 
of  a  woman  who  was  consid<n'e(l  worth  a  battle,  and  the  tribe 
has  remained  permanently  divided  ever  since. 
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ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  Committee  meeting  of  this  Society,  held:  6n 
the  1st  iast.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  exhibition  sub- 
Committee  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  who  were 
elected  as  follows: — Messrs.  Southey,  Bowker,  Cawood, 
Cork  Crump,  Dell,  Hannay,  Matthews,  White,  and  Wood. 

Mr.  Cawood  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sugar  Cane  {Sac- 
charum  officinarum)  about  twelve  feet  high,  that  had  grown 
in  a  garden  on  Settler's  Hill.  The  President  pointed  out 
to  the  Society  the  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  the 
specimen  in  the  comparatively  short  space  that  intervened 
between  the  joints  ^^internodia)  of  the  specimen.  There 
could  be  no  hope  of  its  profitable  cultivation  in  this  part  of 
the  Colony. 

American  Wheat. — Mr.  Hannay  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  catalogue  of  Agricultural  Seels  for  sale  in  America, 
by  Messrs.  Blake,  Barnard,  and  Co.,  Boston.  There  were  four 
sorts  among  those  which  were  advertised  which  he  thought 
would  succeed  in  this  Colony.  1'he  sorts  were  Black  Sea 
Spring  Wheat,  White  Flint  Winter  Wheat,  Blue  Stem 
Winter  Wheat,  and  Bedford  Oats.  He  wished  to  know  if 
the  Society  would  undertake  to  obtain  a  sample  of  any  or 
all  the  sorts  for  distribution  among  its  members  The  sorts 
he  had  mentioned  grew  healthily  and  yielded  good  crops  in 
parts  of  America  that  were  not  unlike  the  Cape  of  Goovi 
Hope  in  climate ;  and  he  thought  the  little  outlay  required 
to  obtain  samples  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  better  wheat  than  can  now  be  grown 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr.  Howland  of  the 
Bay,  ordering  t\irough  him  three  bushels  of  each  of  the  sorts 
of  corn  that  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Hannay.  Mr.  Bain 
then  asked  if  Egyptian  Wheat  had  been  fairly  tried  here. 
Sometime  ago  there  was  an  account  in  the  AthencBmn  of 
trials  that  had  taken  place  in  France  with  this  wheat  which 
had  been  taken  out  of  an  excavation  in  Egypt.  It  was  not, 
however,  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mummy 
Wheat. 

The  result  of  the  trials  in  France  was  brought  befoe  the 
French  Academy,  when  it  was  shown  that  while  the  rate  of 
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produce  of  ordinary  French  wheat  was  only  fifteen  fold,  that 
this  Egyptian  wheat,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
French,  yielded  sixty-fold.  Mr.  Bain  considered  that 
wheat  which  was  thus  productive  ^vas  a  desirable  thing  to 
obtain,  and  especially  as  being  obtained  from  Egypt,  we 
should  have  some  ho\w-  that  wheat  produced  in  so  hot  a 
climate  would  be  able  in  ours  to  resist  the  attack  of  rust. 

Mr.  Graham  said  that  Egyptian  wheat  had  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Belli  The  plants  came  up  vigorously,  but  they  were 
all  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  rust.  • 

The  President  remarked  that  there  could  be  no  finer 
wheat  than  that  produced  by  some  parts  of  the  Western 
Province.  It  was  very  fine,  but  at  the  same  time,  tender 
and  delicate,  and  could  only  be  cultivated  with  safety  far 
from  the  sea.  No  attempt  to  cultivate  these  finer  w,heats 
had  hitherto  been  successful  on  the  coast.  Once  in  about 
six  years  it  might  succeed,  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  failed. 

Algerine  Wheat. — Mr.  Blaine  said  when  he  was  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  befell  into  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
w  ho  was  exhibiting  some  of  the  produce  of  Algeria  there. 
This  gentleman  told  him  that  Algeria  was  subject  to  the 
attack  of  rust  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Blaine)  to  be  very  like  the  attacks  of  rust  in  this  Colony.  The 
Algerine  gentleman,  however,  said  that  the  Arabs  possessed 
a  wheat  that  was  not  liable  to  the  rust,  and  that  some  of  this 
wheat  he  had  there  for  exhibition.  Subsequently  he  gave 
Mr.  ]31aine  a  sample  of  this  wheat  which  he  had  brought  (o 
the  colony.  Some  had  already  been  given  away  ;  but  the 
remainder  he  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for 
cultivation.  He  thought  that  no  means  should  be  left 
untried  that  would  seem  to  confer  improvement  on  this  part 
of  agriculture. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  distribute  the 
sample  of  this  wheat  at  his  store. 

Mr.  Ilannay  mentioned  that  he  had  sown  nine  different 
sorts  ot  wheat  this  season,  and  he  would  certainly  let  the 
Society  know  the  result  of  his  experiments. 

Mr.  R.  Stone  said  that  he  had  ordered  from  Mr.  Fordred 
a  supply  of  the  Egyptian  wheat  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bain,  and 
was  expecting  a  ])arcel.  He  should  be  glad  to  communicate 
any  information  respectiug  its  cultivation  that  he  may 
obtain. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Committee  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Wocd,  Sen.,  in 
England;  and  requested  him  to  send  out  samples  of  all 
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kinds  of  wheat  that  in  his  judgment  were  adopted  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  so  that  with  the  united  eflbrt  that  was  now 
being  made  it  was  likely  that  some  great  benefit  would 
result. 

American  TREbs. — Mr.  Blain  said  that  while  the  con- 
versation about  obtaining  wheat  from  America  had  been 
going  on,  it  had  occurred  to  hiui  that  he  might  also  obtain 
some  useful  trees  from  that  country.  There  was  the  Sugar 
Maple  extensively  used  all  over  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose'  of  obtaining  sugar.  It  was  just  possible  that  it 
might  grow  here,  in  which  case  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
use. 

President. — What  time  does  it  take  to  grow  r  He  was 
afraid  ii  was  a  slow-growing  tree,  and  that  if  once  destroyed, 
much  labour  and  and  expense  would  be  lost.  The  colony 
wanted  something  that  would  bring  a  quicker  return  than 
this.  He  thought  the  Committee  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
mightt  ake  this  question  up. 

Mr.  Blaine  said  the  expense  would  be  so  trifling  that  no 
risk  whatever  could  be  run  in  trying  the  experiment ;  and 
there  was  not  only  the  Sugar  Maple  but  the  Hickory  Tree 
than  which  we  could  not  have  a  much  more  useful  importa- 
tion, employed  as  it  is  by  the  Americans  in  all  work  where 
strength  and  lightness  combined  were  required 

Mr.  Bain.—- It  is  a  most  excellent  wagon  wood  ;  and  those 
'Might  spiders"  that  have  become  so  common  now  are  built 
of  this  wood  ;  if  il  were  possible  to  naturalize  it  in  this 
colony,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition. 

Resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  obtain,  through 
Mr.  Ho'vland,  some  samples  of  seeds  of  these  American 
trees  at  the  same  time  as  the  American  wheat  is  obtained. 

Wagon  Break. — Mr.  Bain  was  not  prepared  at  this  lime  to 
present  to  the  Society  a  model  or  even  a  drawing  of  an  appa- 
ratus that  especially  concerned  agriculturists,  but  more  especi- 
ally still  himself  as  a  road  maker;  but  he  would  call  their 
attention  to  a  simple  method  of  locking  wagon  wheels  by  break 
which  liad  very  numerous  advantages  to  recommend  it.  It 
could  be  applied  without  stopping  the  wagon,  with  little  or  no 
labour,  its  action  was  not  attended  with  so  much  danger 
as  the  conunon  rhem  sehoen,  and  it  would  prevent  our 
roads  from  being  cut  up  ar.d  quickly  rendered  unsafe, 
in  the  manner  they  now  are.  Whilst  he  (Mr.  Bain)  was  at 
Bain's  Pass,  he  had  a  break  made  upon  the  principle  which 
he  would  explain.  A  bar  passed  across  the  back  of  the 
wagon,  furnished  at  either  end  with  a  block  of  wood.  The 
bar  was  supported  by  two  runners,  and  was  provided  with  a 
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screw  in  the  centre.  By  turning  the  screw,  the  blocks  at 
the  end  of  the  bar  pressed  with  any  required  force  on  the 
both  wheels.  The  pressure  might  thus  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  steepness  of  the  descent,  ft  is  obvious  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  do  away  with  the  great  labour  of 
rheming  and  unrheraing  the  wheel — while  by  permitting 
the  wheels  to  revolve,  the  roads  would  be  saved  the  very 
great  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  are  now  exposed.  So  he 
found  it  at  Bain's  Pass.  Tliere  the  wagon  was  used  for  a 
long  period  ;  no  accident  happened  in  consequence  of  its 
use,,  and  eveYy  one  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  very  great 
improvement  in  more  directions  than  one.  He  subsequently 
sent  a  model  of  it  to  tha  Agricultural  Society  of  Cape  Town, 
but  he  had  not  heard  anything  more  about  it.  He  wished 
to  move  "  I  ha  I  this  Society  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  wagon 
at  its  enmin(j  Exhibition  "  That  this  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  interest  to  carriers  and  farmers  there  was  no  doubt.  He 
would  give  them  an  instance: — Mr.  Geard,  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  had  several  wagons  on  the  road;  some  ol  them 
he  had  fitted  with  a  break  similar  to  the  one  he  had  just 
described,  and  he  believed  as  his  wagons  came  into  the 
town,  he  had  them  fitted  up  in  this  manner.  He  was  told 
that  the  servants  of  Mr.  Geard  who  had  to  travel  with 
wagons  not  yet  fitted  up,  complaining  very  much  of  the 
unnecessary  labour  they  had  still  to  perform  with  the  rhem 
schoen,  anjd  in  some  cases  threatened  to  leave  if  the  break 
was  not  supplied  to  them.  If  it  was  thought  advisable,  he 
would  obtain  either  a  drawing  or  a  model  of  the  break  to 
show  the  Society  on  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Blain  said  that  in  Natal  such  a  break  as  Mr.  Bain 
had  described  had  been  for  some  time  in  use.  He  knew 
that  it  never  failed,  but  that  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances it  answered  well. 

Mr.  Thompson  instanced  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
heavy  French  Diligences,  by  the  use  of  a  similar  break  are 
stopped,  if  necessary,  with  great  ease  even  on  steep  inclines. 
He  thought  the  matter  was  well  worth  attention. 

It  was  subsequently  moved,  seconded  and  resolved — that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Exhibition  sub-Committee. 

Adjourned. 
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MErEOROLOOrCAL     TABLE,    Graham's    Town,    June,  1853 
S.   Lat  3?°  18'  30";   E.   Long.    20"  28'  45".    Heiglit  above 


the  sea,  1750  feet,--From  Observations  by  A.  L.  McDonald,  Esq 
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•BAROMETER        Highest  during  the  mouth  28-578 

Lowest  do.  28-006 

Mean  do.  28342 

THERMOMETER  Highest  do.  78  5 

Lowest  do  47*0 

Meau  do.  61-52 

Minimum  at  niglit,  mean  49  2 

Dew  point  mean  54-32 

Highest  in  the  sun  108-0 

Lowest       do.  47-0 

Mean        do.  70  55 

CLOUDS  Prevalent  character  Nim  and  Cir-Cum 

Mean  extent  3-9 
WIND         Prevailing  Currents  WNW 
RAIN                  Quantity  in  inches  2  61 


Note — The  observations  have  been  taken  daily,  at  9*30  a.m.  and  8.80 
p.m. 
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